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PREFACR 


Thc  work  here  given  to  the  public  iii  the  fruit  of  nearly 
twenty  years'  observation  and,  study,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  discoveries  have  been  made  Which  are  herein 
revealed  and  formed  into  a  new  system  of  Physiognomy, 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  human  body.  While  I  am  convinced  cf  the  vast 
importance  of  the  study  of  Physiognomy,  I  am  further 
persuaded  that  if  these  principles  were  fully  understood 
and  practised,  the  consequence  would  be,  not  only  a  regene- 
ration of  the  human  beings  now  living  in  the  world,  but 
the  generation  of  others  far  superior  to  those  who  now 
inhabit  the  earth,  and  many  of  whom  have  come  upon  it 
as  unwelcome  guests.  yice»  easily  detected,  would  hide 
its  head,  and  gradually  disappear;  while  the  human  race 
would  become  refined  and  ennobled,  mentally,  morally, 
and  physically,  by  a  true  understanding  of  that  which 
improves  it  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  deteriorates  it  on  the 
other.  The  love  which  I  bear  towards  my  species,  my 
intense  desire  to  see  the  human  race  what  it  ought  to  be, 
and  is  capable  of  becoming,  has  prompted  me  to  give  this 
publidty    to    these    discoveries    in    Physiognomy.     They 
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include  the  mental,  moral,  and  yolitive  dispositions  of 
mankind,  as  manifested  in  the  human  form  and  counten- 
ance, together  with  the  signs  and  principles  of  each 
faculty ;  and  they  are  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Engravings. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  coin  a  number  of  new  words 
to  designate  newly  discovered  faculties,  seeing  that  the 
English  language  contained  no  single  terms  to  express 
them.  To  Americans  it  is  necessary  also  to  explain  that 
the  work  having  been  printed  and  stereotyped  in  Britain, 
the  old  style  of  spelling  used  in  that  country  has  necessarily 
been  employed. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SIXTH  EDITION. 


Tbs  likr^  sale  of  iho  prMtnt  work,  which  hat  been  before  the  publio  linoe 
1874,  has  oncoaraged  me  to  isHQe  a  new  edition  to  meet  the  demand. 

It  need  soaroely  be  told  that  the  phyeiogmonioal  lyatdm  of  Lavater,  taking 
oognizanoe  only  of  the  fiusial  deyelopmente  and  the  head,  ii  quite  exploded; 
and  that  phrenology,  founded  on  the  itmotuxe  of  the  oranium  aooording  to 
Lavater^f  ideas  has  proved  fallacious.  It  is  my  undoubted  claim  that  the 
system  which  I  hare  elaborated  is  the  only  one  now  extant  that  finds  any  faror 
among  scientific  men;  proceeding  as  it  does,  on  the  principle  that  the  soul, 
pervading  the  human  frame  throughout,  manifests  itself  in  the  face,  hands, 
neck,  ears,  hair,  Toice,  all  parts  and  every  habitual  movement.  These  I  have 
been  observing  and  comparing  during  thirty  years  of  travel  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  America,  Great  Britain,  and  Australasia,  where  I  have  successfully 
laboured  as  a  lecturer  and  examiner  of  character.  Hany  of  the  results  are  em- 
bodied in  the  present  work ;  but  I  have  in  preparation  another  to  contain  sev- 
eral new  discoveries,  which,  however,  cannot  be  ready  for  publication  for  two 
or  more  years.  I  am  also  preparing  a  r^sum^  of  some  reoent  discoveries  respect- 
ing the  human  skull  and  its  connection  with  the  brain  and  the  mental  powers, 
the  design  being  to  correct  the  fallacies  which  have  been  taught  by  men  ignorant 
of  anatomy  and  guided  by  partial  observations  to  some  lucky  guesses  amid 
numerous  mistakes. 
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Fo&  the  BcieDce  upon  wbich  we  propose  to  treat,  n  science 
Dprehensive  in  its  grasp,  and  embracing,  as  it  does, 
(  mysterious  principles  of  nature  itself,  whicli  are  so 
lareat  in  their  manifestations,  and  yet,  in  tlie  etermil 
Riditioas  of  their  origin,  so  impervious  hitherto  to  the  most 
defatigahle  and  unwearied  researdies  of  maeter  minds,  we 
hve  no  more  fitting  a  term  than  that  of  "  Physiognomy;" 
Idesignatioa  all  too  inadequate  in  the  poverty  and  con- 
ss  of  its  literal  significance,  to  draw  together,  and 
Jly  to  shadow  forth  in  one  word,  the  infinity  of  meaning 
iiicb  has  its  abode  within  the  range  of  the  subject, 
dopted  at  an  epoch  when  little  more  than  the  merest 
outline  of  facial  peculiarity  was  wanted  to  be  expressed, 
wb(^D  comparatively  little  Importance  was  attached  to  these 

Iulisnties.  and  when,  it  need  scarcely  he  said,  the  snhse- 
nt  importance  to  which  this  department  of  Nature's 
rtic  operations  was  destined  to  attain,  was  never  so 
oh  as  thought  or  dreamed  of,  the  term  "  Physiognomy  " 
formed  its  indicative  functions  passably  well.  As,  how. 
r,  through  the  slow  course  of  centuries,  the  importance  of 
tbe  science  became  better  appreciated,  and  its  ultimate  com- 
prchonsivcness  began  to  be  faintly  shadowed  foith,  the 
poverty  of  the  term  fell  further  and  further  short  of  the 
widened  signification  which  it  was  ealled  upto  to  do  duty 
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for;  and  but  for  this  slow  and  almost  imperceptible  npening 
into  maturity  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  term  would 
have  been  left  far  astern  and  become  disused,  as  all  too 
insufficient  for  its  purpose.  Had  the  science,  for  instance^ 
through  some  intellect  far  in  advance  of  its  times  during  the 
middle  ages,  advanced  with  giant  strides  into  broad  day,  and 
made  as  much  progress  in  ten  years  as  hardly  ten  long 
centuries  have  sufficed  to  achieve,  then  would  the  term 
**  Physiognomy  "  have  been  doomed ;  but,  until  very  recently, 
no  such  sudden  advance  has  been  made,  and  the  word  has 
been  retained  with  a  gradually  increasing  significance  to 
keep  pace  with  the  duties  which  it  has  to  perform,  until 
now  it  may  be  said  truly  the  widening  of  its  meaning  has 
been  co-eval  and  co-extensive  with  the  evolution  of  the 
science  itself.  That  science  has  now  attained  to  such  vast 
proportions  in  its  intimate  connection  with  everything 
human,  and  has  become  so  universally  recognized  and 
established,  that  it  can  well  afford  to  disregard  any  little 
shortcoming  on  the  part  of  a  word,  which  has  to  perform  no 
more  vital  function  than  that  of  its  signboard.  We  are 
content,  therefore,  to  leave  it  in  undisturl)ed  possession  of 
the  place  of  honour  to  which  it  has  been  elevated  in  virtue 
of  length  of  servitude ;  and  this  much  may  at  all  events  be 
said  in  its  praise,  that  it  is  readily  understood  by  the 
meanest  capacity,  and  offers  no  bar  of  high  sounding  nomen- 
clature, to  the  neophyte  who  is  preparing  to  tread  the  paths 
of  initiation  into  the  absorbing  interest  which  its  pursuit 
unfolds,  and  to  participate  in  the  incalculable  benefits  which 
the  science  never  fails  to  shower  upon  its  conscientious  and 
painstaking  votaries. 

Physiognomy,  as  a  science,  has  now  taken  up  so  assured  a 
position  in  the  foreground  of  social  and  scientific  progress, 
and  has  become  so  thoroughly  recognized  in  the  important 
bearing  which  it  takes  up  in  relation  to  all  phases  of  society, 
alike  the  most  elevated  and  the  most  homely,  that  it  has  no 
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need  to  fall  back  upoo  its  pedigree  for  any  adventitious  aids 
to  its  advancement  and  prosperity;  but  however  little  it 
may  require  any  bolstering  up  of  this  kind,  it  cannot  SbuI  to 
be  deeply  interesting  to  the  student,  to  take  a  retrospective 
glance  at  its  earliest  conditions  and  surroundings.  That  it 
has,  in  all  time,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  been  active  in  its 
operation  and  universal  in  its  application,  long  before  the 
crude  and  unformed  intellect  of  the  early  progenitors  of 
mankind — ^whatever  they  may  have  been — was  capable  of 
making  even  the  fidntest  attempt  to  formulate  its  properties, 
is  a  proposition  we  think  that  cannot  be  doubted  for  a 
moment.  That  the  universality  and  eternity  of  its  scope 
must  alwajrs  have  been,  needs  little  reflection  to  convince 
any  blinking  man;  and  for  ages  before  the  dawn  of  history 
Physiognomy  must  have  wielded,  we  may  be  sure,  a  power, 
mighty  in  its  proportions,  although  little  heeded  it  may  be, 
by  the  beings  on  which  it  exerted  its  force.  Nor  do  we 
require  to  predicate  for  such  a  state  of  things  the  existence 
of  so  highly  organized  beings  as  we  are  ourselves.  A  much 
lower  type  of  organization  would  not  preclude  the  living 
action  of  the  all-pervading  department  of  nature's  functions 
of  whidi  we  are  treating,  and  wherever  organisms  existed, 
80  fiur  advanced  as  to  be  endowed  with  powers  of  vision, 
there  must  Physiognomy  have  been  actively  and  perceptibly 
at  work  in  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  the 
-dififorent  varieties  of  organisms.  There  would  we  find  the 
destructive  form  at  work  in  destroying  and  devouring  other 
forms  of  a  less  aggressive  character,  and  the  whole  operation 
of  nature,  going  slowly  but  surely  on  in  its  onward  march 
to  a  perfection,  the  advanced  stages  of  which,  if  not  its  acme, 
we  can  now  contemplate  in  the  conditions  with  which  we 
are  surrounded.  Be  it  understood,  however,  that  in  alluding 
to  the  advent  of  visual  organs,  we  do  not  mean  to  mark  or 
limit  tike  conunencement  of  the  operations  of  Physiognomy, 
except  in  80  fiir  as  they  then  became  visible  to,  and  notio3^ 


able  bj,  the  organkms  thenuelTeB.  Long  anterior  to  thisg 
nature  must  have  been  elabofadng  and  perfecting  this  law 
of  bers^  which,  throogfa  the  lapse  of  ages»  has  attained  such 
stapendons  magnitade;  bat  the  mind  of  man  reds  back, 
stnnned  and  dizzied,  from  the  hopeless  attempt  to  peer  back 
to  the  remote  recesBes  of  the  laboratory  of  that  mysterious 
agency,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  and  it  may  be,  in 
oar  ignorance,  we  call  Nature.  While,  therefore,  in  the 
nature  of  things  we  are  excluded  from  all  actual  knowledge 
c^  the  development  of  Physiognomy  during  primeval  and 
prehistoric  times ;  and  while  we  recognize  how  fruitless  and 
unsatisfactory  mere  speculation  invariably  proves  to  be, 
when  affecting  a  subject  of  such  importance  as  is  our 
present  one,  we  may  at  all  events  indulge  in  a  Intimate, 
not  to  say  laudable,  curiosity  and  interest,  respecting  the 
dawning  and  primary  conditions  of  the  science,  if  indeed  we 
may  dignify  by  such  a  term,  a  thing  that  was  only,  as  yet, 
recognized  half  unwittingly  and  unconsciously.  In  glancing 
briefly  at  the  early  aspect  and  dawning  conditions  of  the 
science,  be  it  weU  understood,  that  we  are  in  no  wise  to  be 
considered  as  endorsing  all  or  any  of  the  opinions  of  the 
various  writers  whose  names  we  may  have  to  mention.  In 
no  department  of  abstract  thought,  perhaps,  has  opinion 
so  much  differed,  or  has  error  and  misplaced  deduction  been 
so  long  entertained  as  recognized  truth  as  in  this  science  of 
which  we  are  now  treating;  and  it  has  been  left  to  very 
recent  times — to  our  own  day,  in  fact,  and  that  within  the 
past  very  few  years — so  to  elaborate  the  science,  as  to  place 
it  on  a  basis  of  the  very  firmest  foundation ;  this  basis  being, 
an  epitomizing  of  all  previous  experience,  an  avoidance  of 
all  previous  error,  and  an  experimentalizing  on  the  very 
broadest  principles,  the  whole  forming,  along  with  the  con- 
clusive and  illustrative  results  with  which  it  is  flanked,  a 
broad  scientific  formulary,  too  elaborate  and  complete  in  its 
details,  to  afford  a  vulnerable  point  of  attack  to  the  deadliest 
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Kaf  its  enemies.     A  reaume.  therefore,  of  the  early  conditions 

of  tfac  science  is  in  no  way  indispensable  to  the  purpose  of 

the  present  work,  but  is  thrown  in  solely  in  the  interest  of 

mtite  curious   student   of  Physiognomy,   who   may  possibly 

Serive  from  it  a,    pardonnble    satisfaction    and  amusement, 

cin  to  the  sympathetic  interest  which  the  modern  soldier 

in  antiquarian  turn  of  mind  feels  in  the  contemplation  of 

rude   Hint    biittle-ases  and   arrow-heads   used  in   the 

Ftemote   warfare   of  prehistoric  times.     That    in    the   very 

earliest  ages,  and  before  the  advent  of  written  history,  or  at 

mU   eveuts   before  the   advent   of   any   history   which    has 

weathered  the  stormy  period  of  the  middle  ages,  so  fruitful 

1  literary  shipwreck,  as  we  very  well  know,  the  prindplesi 

'  Physiognomy  were  entertained,  recognized,  and  admitted, 

I  a  proposition  that  admits  of  very  conclusive  proof,  even 

lr«re  there  any  now  disposed  to  deny  the  assertion.     Witli- 

Hit  trijnchiog  upon  the  resources  of  the  Hebraic  Philosophy, 

lirhich  was  of  a  more  emotional  and  less  practical  character 

lliiin  tJiat  of  the  Greek  Philosophers,  we  have  only  to  refi-r 

golden  productions  of  the  latter,   which  have  been 

miraculously  preserved  to  us,  after  surviving  the  crash  of 

nations  which  accompanied,  and  the  Cimmerian  darkness 

which  followed,  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire,  to  find 

ample  proof  that  Physiognomy  was,  even  at  the  time  of  the 

■very  earlie-st  of  the  Greek  writers,  a  recofjnized  department 

f  science,  however  far  it  may  have  fallen  short  at  that  time 

'  correctness   or  accuracy  in  its   deductions  or  forrauin. 

1  those  remote  times,  it  must  have  been  regarded  a 

ritaiing  already  attained  to  a  comparatively  venerable  ag8^<| 

1-  fiir  we  do  not  find  it  alluded  to  ns  anything  which  had  then  I 

just  burst  upon  the  perception  ()f  the  Greeks  in  all  the  crude 

immaturity   of  a  new   and    wholly   untriud   and   untested 

diacxivery.     Crude,   immature,  and   in   a   high   degree   un> 

reliable  and  unsatisfactory,  it  must  then  have  been,  is  aa 

assertion  that  will  hardly  be  called  in  (Question ;  but  at  Uia 
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same  time  it  seems  equally  undeniable  that  it  had  become^ 
comparatively  speaking,  aged  in  its  error;  and  while  there 
is  everything  in  the  writings  of  the  Greek  Philosophers  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  of  old  age,  and  absolutely  nothing 
favouring  the  view  of  recent  birth,  their  animadversions 
point  rather  to  a  dissatisfaction  with  its  existing  conditions, 
and  the  dawning  of  a  vigorous  effort  on  the  pait  of  Greek 
subtlety  of  intellect — not  to  discard  it  as  useless  and  per- 
nicious quackery — but  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dross, 
and  to  purify  it  from  the  abuses  with  which  it  had  become 
incrusted. 

Aristotle,  Polemon,  Theophrastus,  Plato,  and  at  a  later 
period  Galen  of  Pergamos,  were  Greek  writers  who,  with 
perhaps  a  dim  intuition  of  the  vast  interests  which  were 
yet  to  be  evolved  from  the  womb  of  the  science,  all 
wrote  on  the  subject,  and  endeavoured  to  add  their  quota 
of  suggestion  and  speculation  to  the  mass  of  mingled 
truth  and  error  which  had  already  been  piled  around  it. 
Zopyrus,  another  Greek  of  a  more  practical  and  adventurous 
turn  of  mind,  seems  actually  to  have  formulated  the  science, 
and  to  have  come  to  the  front  as  a  practical  Physiognomist 
He  drew  up  from  Physiognomy  alone,  it  is  said,  an 
estimate  of  the  character  of  Socrates,  not  by  any  means 
complimentary  to  that  gentleman,  but  with  apparently  a 
considerable  dash  of  truth  in  its  composition,  since  it 
appears  to  have  been  candidly  recognized  by  the  party 
most  concerned,  to  be  in  all  essential  details,  truthful, 
accurate  and  precise.  Some  lesser  Greek  names  might 
be  quoted  representing  authors  who  have  written  on  this 
all-important  subject,  but  we  may  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  so  diffuse  as  we  might  be  in  this  introductory  port  of 
the  work. 

Several  Roman  authors,  such  as  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  others, 
contributed  somewhat  to  the  advancement  of  the  science ; 
but  in  the  gloom  and  barbarism  which  followed  the  dia- 
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ruptioD  of  the  overgmwii  and  unwieldy  Roman  edifice, 
and  in  the  almost  total  eclipse  of  fine  arts  and  literature 
which  that  stupendous  and  ruinous  collapse  of  nations, 
peoples,  and  society  entailed,  the  infant  science  of  Pbysiog* 
nomy  was,  in  common  with  other  kindred  departments  of 
advancement,  and  culture,  almost  totally  extinguished.  For 
some  centuries  during  the  continuance  of  this  gloomy 
period  of  darkness  and  barbarism,  we  hear  absolutely 
nothing  of  its  existence,  and  nothing  but  its  inherent 
vitality  could  have  sufficed  to  buoy  it  onward  to  more 
congenial  generations.  This  inherent  vitality  it  possesses, 
however,  in  such  a  degree,  that  nothing  short  of  the 
extinction  of  the  human  race  and  the  hurling  back  of 
mother  earth  to  its  original  conditions  could  have  sufficed 
entirely  to  crush  out  the  germs  of  life  with  which  it  ia 
endowed ;  and  accordiugly,  no  sooner  do  we  find  the  mists 
of  Ignorance  and  superstition  beginning  to  clear  off  and  to 
admit  anew  the  light  of  intelligence,  than  we  again  find 
Physiognomy  slowly  but  surely  taking  its  jilace  as  a  science; 
with  many  a  false  step  it  may  be,  but  continually  correcting 
itself  and  again  pushing  forward  in  the  direction  of  its  goal. 
Early  in  the  14th  century,  so  fiir  had  the  science  attracted 
attention  in  the  dawning  of  modem  civilization  and  in* 
tellect^  that  we  find  Petrus  de  Abbano,  in  the  year  1335, 
making  it  the  subject  of  lectures  before  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Paris:  and  although  the  information,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  meagre,  yet  the  bare  fact  itself  is 
Bignificanti  Michael  Scott,  who  flourished  in  the  15th 
ceotary,  devoted  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time  and 
space  to  the  elucidation  of  the  science,  in  so  far  as  his 
lights  on  the  subject  enabled  him.  The  latter  half  of  the 
15th,  and  the  whole  of  the  16th  centuries,  comprised  a 
period  when  Physiognomical  speculation  and  research  seem 
to  have  been  carried  on  with  a  degree  of  diligence  and 
p^severance  never  attained  before  that  time.    In  the  latter 
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part  of  the  16th,  and  the  first  portion  of  the  17th  centuries, 
J.  Baptista  Porta,  an  enterprising  and  energetic  Italian  of 
Padua,  wrote  and  published  on  this  subject,  a  vigorous 
and  painstaking  work,  which  was  illustrated  and  beautified 
by  numerous  cuts  of  &ces  of  men  and  animals.  In  the 
year  154S,  Michael  Angelo  Blondies  issued  a  work  on 
Physiognomy,  having  for  its  aim  the  elucidation  of  its 
principles,  and  the  fixing  of  its  powers  and  limits.  In 
the  same  year  a  French  writer,  Anselm  Pierre  Douxciel, 
produced  at  Langres  his  "Speculum  Physionomica^"  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  lay  down  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science.  In  the  year  1588,  Georgio  Rizzacasa,  of 
Oarmagnola,  seems  to  have  been  occupying  himself  to 
•i>me  purpose  with  the  subject,  as  we  since  learn  that  he 
was  then  dedicating  a  volume  on  "Fisionomia"  to  Queen 
Kliaabeth;  and  in  the  following  year  we  discover  Johannes 
IVIovanuB  of  Verona  affirming  broadly,  "that  every  con- 
oeivablo  variety  of  character  was  shadowed  out,  and  might 
be  detected  undet  the  difierent  conformations  of  the  several 
luembers  of  the  body" — a  proof  that  advanced  and  en- 
lightened views  on  the  subject  had  already  begun  to  take 
riHtt  amongst  eminent  thinkers  of  his  age.  In  the  year 
lti£l  Dr,  Iloilolphus  Qocelenius  wrote  a  work  on  Physiog- 
iiitiuy  while  he  held  the  post  of  Professor  of  that  science 
In  the  Aoadenna  Marpurgensi;  and  four  years  afterwards 
Wt>  tlhd  Kiiu)und  Gallimard  dedicating  a  "Traite  Physiog- 
mnuiii\ie  an  tr6i  illustre  Monseigneur  Theophile  Howard, 
(Hunpto  do  Siilfactz."  Besides  the  names  we  have  quoted, 
we  umy  mention  that  of  John  de  Judgagnie,  who  wrote 
on  the  Ncionoe  at  an  early  but  uncertain  date,  of  which 
lastMnontioned  effort  we  had  a  translation  in  the  year  1666 
fipom  the  pen  of  Fabian  Withers,  shewing  the  author  to 
have  been  remarkably  clear  and  concise  in  the  principles 
he  has  laid  down,  however  incorrect  he  may  have  been 
in  some  'jf  the  ded«ictions  he  has  drawn;  and  it  should 
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iiot  be  foi^ttet.  in  his  case,  ibat  he  probably  wrote  afc  a 
very  early  period,  whea  as  yet  he  could  borrow  but  little 
light  from  other  8oarce&  The  other  names  which  we  have 
not  thought  proper  otherwise  to  particularize  we  may  give 
here  without  comment,  in  order  to  aflbrd  the  curious  student, 
sm  opportunity  of  looking,  if  he  should  wieh  to  do  so,  at 
the  notions  more  or  less  crude,  which  have  in  times  gone 
by,  been  promulgated  with  respect  to  this  scienca  With- 
out pretending  to  give  an  exhaustive  list,  we  may  mention 
tike  names  of  Adamantius,  Albertus  Magnus,  Avicenna, 
Averroes,  Cassidorus,  Hippocrates,  Melampus,  Meletes,  Bemi- 
genus,  Seneca,  and  Quinctillian ;  and  in  reference  to  this 
additional  list  we  may  add,  that  in  the  year  1780  Franzius 
of  Leipsic  furnished  a  learnedly  edited  translation  of  the 
works  of  Adamantius  and  Melampu& 

Lavater,  who  was  Pastor  of  St.  Peter «  Church  at  Zurich, 
became  a  martyr  to  liberty  and  truth  m  1801.  He  wrote 
several  works  on  Physiognomy,  which  were  translated  into 
various  languages,  yet  they  W6i*e  so  deficient  in  system  and 
principles,  that  they  are  of  little  practical  value  to  the  world 

All  sciences,  and  indeed  all  advanced  departments  of 
culture,  have  had  to  endure  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
uiisplaced  and  superstitious  blockheads  in  power,  or  at  the 
hands  of  brutal  and  ignorance-steeped  mobs;  and  we  do 
not  find  that  Physiognomy  has  had  any  particular  im- 
munity extended  to  it  in  this  respect  In  a  semi-civilized 
age,  any  art  that  pretended  to  delineate  the  character  and 
propensities  of  the  individual,  solely  by  means  of  the  salient 
points  and  colours  of  the  exterior,  had  too  close  a  resem- 
blance, in  the  jaundiced  eye  of  ignorance  and  superstition, 
to  the  occult  arts  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  altogether  to 
escape  some  troublesome  and  unsolicited  attentions.  These 
kind  attentions  usually  originated  with  that  class  of  busy 
bodies  whidi  has  flourished  in  every  age,  and  the  members 
of  which  have  always  been  animated  with  a  burning  desire 
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to  keep  their  fellow-men  in  the  paths  of  that  code  of  virtue 
which  is  their  own,  and  which  they  know  to  be  the  right 
one.    Even  in  these  enlightened  days,  when  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  the  commencement  of  the  20th  century,  and 
when  many  flatter  themselves  that  we  have  for  ever  done 
with  those  pests  of  former  ages,  a  very  moderate  degree 
of  discernment  would  suffice  to  discover  the  modern  pro- 
totype   of   the  sorcery  and  witchcraft    hunter,  in    those 
watchful    individuals    who    are    l$3   enfans   terriblea   of 
their  own  church  courts,  who  have  had  themselves  dubbed 
''Heresy  Hunters"  by  an  indignant  public,  and  who  only 
lack  the  power  and  the  opportunity  to  hunt,  slay,  and  burn 
like  their  progenitors  of  three  centuries  ago,  and  with  an 
equal  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Qlory  of  God.     It 
will  astonish  some  people  to  know,  that  by  the  17  Qeorge 
II.  c.  5,  "  All  Persons  pretending  to  have  skill  in  Physiog- 
nomy are  included  amongst  those  offenders  who  are  deemed 
Boguea  and  Vagabonds.    As  such  they  are  liable  to  be 
publicly  whipped  or  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  until 
the  next  Sessions,  or  any  less  time,  and  after  whipping  or 
commitment,  they  may  be  passed  to  their  last  legal  settle- 
ment or  birth-place;  and  moreover,  the  Justice  may  sentence 
them  to  hard  labour  for  not  more  than  six  months."    This 
delicate  attention  on  the  part  of  the  British  legislature,  at 
a  time  when  liberality  of  opinion  and  breadth  of  ideas 
were  supposed  to  have  made  some  considerable  progress, 
is  peculiarly  touching;  and  in  the  year  1817  it  seems  to 
have  induced  Dr.  John  Cross — no  doubt  with   the  view 
of  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  the  enactment — to  publish, 
from  the  University  Press  of  Glasgow,  a  work  which  had 
for  its  object  the  establishment  of  Physiognomy  on  scientific 
principlea      This  work  comprised  the  reproduction  of  a 
series  of  lectures  which  he  had  delivered,  and  in  which 
he    had    indulged    in    the    most   sanguine    anticipations 
lespecting  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  principles  of  his 
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&Toariie  study.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  legislature 
ever  took  any  steps  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  very 
considerate  Act,  and  we  are  left  to  infer  that  Dr.  Crosv 
was  permitted  to  seek  his  last  legal  settlement  or  birth« 
place  entirely  at  his  own  chargea 

Were  we  asked  to  furnish  proof  of  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion which  has  been  paid  in  all  times  and  in  all  ages  to  the 
Physiognomical  peculiarities  which  mark  the  infinite  varie* 
ties  of  the  human  form  and  countenance,  we  have  an 
irrefragable  one  ready  to  our  hand,  in  the  endless  varieties 
of  personal  nomenclature,  all  having  their  origin — in  remote 
times  it  may  be — ^in  the  facial  and  corporeal  peculiarities  of 
our  progenitors.  A  few  examples  will  show  at  a  glance  the 
justice  of  this  observation.  From  Colour  we  have  the 
names  of  Brown,  Gray,  Qreen,  Black,  White,  Blue,  and 
8o  on  over  the  entire  gamut  of  the  artist's  paint-box.  From 
Stature  we  have  Long,  Sfa^rt,  Small,  Bigg,  Little,  and  many 
oihera  From  Complexion  we  have  Fair,  Dark,  Pale,  &c. 
From  bodily  Strength  we  have  Strong,  Force,  Wight  or 
Weight,  &C.;  and  in  reference  to  distinctive  peculiarities^ 
we  may  cite  Strongarm  or  Armstrong,  Oreathead,  Qreat- 
heart^  Longear,  Longshanks,  Cruikshanks,  Longman,  and 
a  host  of  others,  some  of  which  will  be  readily  suggested 
to  the  reader,  and  some  of  which  also  are  capable  of  bearing 
Tery  ludicrous  constructions.  lu  such  historical  names  also, 
as  Malcolm  Ceanmohr  (Bighead),  William  Bufus  (William 
the  Red),  Philip  the  Fair,  and  such  like,  we  have  clearly 
illustrated  the  distinctive  amount  of  attention  which  has 
always  been  accorded  to  Physical  oddity  or  peculiarity;  and 
were  we  to  search  for  further  examples  in  other  languages 
than  our  own,  a  mine  of  illustration  would  be  opened  up 
to  us  which  might  be  worked  successfully  ad  infinitum. 
But  we  refrain  from  swelling  our  remarks  on  a  feature  ot 
the  subject  which  aU  will  readily  admits  even  although 
some  may  have  been  struck  with  it  now  for  the  first  time. 
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Having  thus  taken  a  oursory  view  of  the  literary  history 
of  the  science,  and  brought  it  down  to  a  comparatively 
recent  date,  we  shall,  in  view  of  the  hopelessness  of  the 
attempt  to  sketch  the  proportion  and  scope  of  the  volum- 
inous writings  on  this  subject  with  which  the  literature  of 
our  day  has  been  flooded,  proceed  to  outline,  from  a  pre- 
fiitory  point  of  view,  the  intentions  and  aim  of  this  the 
latest,  and  we  hope  to  convince  our  readera,  not  the  least 
meritorious  of  those  works  which  have  for  their  object  the 
elucidating  and  elaborating  of  the  noble  and  comprehensive 
science  of  Physiognomy. 

A  vast  amount  of  time,  trouble,  and  money  is  expended 
in  the  search  for  new  fields  of  natural  Phenomena,  &c., 
wherein  to  exercise  that  capacity  for  wonder  and  amaze- 
ment, with  which  the  Divine  Head  of  nature  has  seen  fit  to 
endow  us.  To  gratify  this  propensity  of  ours,  nothing 
seems  too  arduous  to  be  undertaken  and  no  problem  too 
profound  to  be  investigated.  For  this  Central  African 
voyages  of  discovery  are  embarked  in,  the  crossing  of  the 
Australian  Continent  is  attempted,  the  Matterhorn  is  scaled, 
and  the  interior  of  the  earth  is  ransacked.  For  this  Arctic 
Expeditions  are  organized,  Rosse's  Telescopes  are  invented, 
and  Chemical  analysis  is  undertaken.  To  minister  to  this 
craving  men  cross  the  Atlantic  in  a  shallop  and  attempt  to 
swim  over  stormy  arms  of  the  se&  For  this  numberless 
lives  are  lost  in  the  watery  wastes  of  the  sea,  and  in  the 
howling  wildernesses  of  the  land;  and  for  this,  from  first  to 
last,  millions  of  money  have  been  dissipated  and  oceans  of 
blood  have  been  shed.  And  yet  how  blind  is  all  this 
wasteful  expenditure  of  force  and  energy!  Neglected  sub- 
jects of  wonderment  are  continually  to  out  hand,  before 
which,  in  the  deeper  and  more  legitimate  sense  of  wonder, 
Matterhoms,  Polar  Seas,  Earth's  crust,  and  Ocean's  bed 
dwindle  into  mediocrity  and  insignificance.  To  cite  one 
subject  which  more  immediately  concerns  the  matter  w« 
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have  now  in  hand,  we  have  but  to  look  around  us  in  the 
pursuit  of  our  ordinary  avocations  at  the  amazing  vaiiety  of 
form  and  feature  which  the  human  face  exhibits.  Whence 
comes  this  infinite  variety,  and  what  is  the  intention  and  aim 
of  the  all-powerful  intelligence  in  diversifying  so  infinitely 
the  results  of  that  operation  of  its  workings  which  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves,  somewhat  vaguely,  to  call  Nature  1 
The  members  of  the  human  family  are  brought  into  exist- 
ence all  possessed  of  the  same  general  characteristics,  the 
same  organs  of  locomotion,  of  sights  smell,  hearing,  breath- 
ing, and  touchy  or,  to  speak  in  language  more  to  the  point,  all 
have  heads,  eyes,  noses,  ears,  hair,  mouths,  chins,  breasts, 
armsi  bands,  fingers,  stomachs,  vertebrse,  abdomen,  genera- 
tive organs,  legs,  feet,  and  toes.  If  it  be  objected  that 
absolutely  all  are  not  thus  endowed  at  birth,  and  that 
abnormal  specimens  are  not  unknown,  we  answer,  that  this 
circumstance  is  in  no  wise  either  antagonistic  or  favourable 
to  our  premises,  except  in  so  far  as  that  the  rare  exception 
contributes  only  the  more  firmly  to  establish  the  rule.  For 
a  general  propoaition  we  may  assume,  then,  that  all  are  en- 
dowed at  birth  with  the  same  general  characteristics,  and  in 
view  of  this,  how  calculated  to  excite  our  wonder  is  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  this  general  similarity,  nature  yet 
BO  diversifies  her  operations,  that  not  one  single  human 
being  is  produced  exactly  like  another.  And  not  so  only 
when  applied  to  contemporary  beings,  but  were  it  possible 
to  reproduce  the  human  race  in  its  entirety,  since  the 
advent  of  man,  no  two  individuals  taken  from  these  countless 
millions  would  be  found  to  be  alike.  In  view  of  this 
astounding  diversity  of  lineament,  so  vast  as  almost  to  take 
away  one's  breath  at  the  contemplation,  it  would  be  mere 
imbecility  in  our  vain  endeavours  to  find  a  solution,  to> 
throw  ourselves  into  the  arms  of  "  Chance."  Modem  researcht 
has  now  left  '^Chance"  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon;  there 
appears  to  be  no  such  thing  as  accident  in  nature,  andi 
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every  efhct,  however  seemingly  insignificant  or  fortuitous,  it 
the  result  of  the  operation  of  that  inscrutable  intelligence, 
which,  working  within  well  defined  and  unchangeable  laws, 
wields  the  destinies  of  this  universe  of  ours.  There  is  not 
the  vety  slightest  variation  of  the  human  form  and  coun- 
tenance, which  is  not  the  result  of  well  defined  causes  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  we  have  only  to  formulate — as  is  done  in  the 
science  of  Physiognomy — these  results,  to  acquire  the  power 
of  deciphering  nature's  own  hieroglyphics  with  unerring 
accuracy.  As  no  two  outward  forms  are  exactly  alikci  so, 
and  in  just  precisely  the  same  degree,  do  no  two  inward 
forms  or  characters  bear  perfect  resemblance.  We  may 
endeavour  to  divine  the  design  of  the  Author  of  creation  in 
enacting  from  all  time  a  law  so  unchangeable  and  so  preg- 
nant with  weal  or  woe  in  its  right  or  wrong  comprehension 
and  application  to  the  human  race,  but  as  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  we  are  unable  in  the  order  of  things  to 
grasp  at  the  motives  of  Omnipotenca  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  Universe,  and  the  various  organisms 
with  which  it  is  peopled,  have  been  designed  for  the 
creation,  occupation,  and  abode  of  that  ethereal  essence^ 
the  highest,  infinitely  the  highest,  organism  of  which  we 
can  have  any  conception,  the  SOUL.  As,  however,  we 
have  to  do  more  with  the  material  aspect  of  the  subject  in 
question,  we  shall  not  take  up  time  and  space  at  present 
in  metaphysical  deductions. 

Notwithstanding  this  broad  and  almost  illimitable  diver- 
sity, as  exemplified  in  the  individual,  we  find  society  as  a 
whole  riveted  together  in  the  closest  bonds;  and  that 
element  of  individual  diversity,  which  at  first  sight  we 
might  suppose  to  be  calculated  to  have  a  disintegrating 
efiect,  is  on  a  closer  inspection  found  to  be  the  very 
strongest  welding  ingredient  which  goes  to  form  society. 
The  mind,  as  it  were,  utterly  defeated  in  the  efiTort  to  tak« 
in  the  idea  of  the  human  race  individually,  seeks  refuge  in 
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tbe  contemplation  <^  it  as  a  great  whole,  and  the  same 
principle  tends  throughout  to  weld  the  mass  together  in 
the  closest  bonds  of  union.  And  it  is  not  presuming  too  fax 
to  say  that  in  these  features  we  plainly  discern  the  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Divine  agency  to  preserve  distinctly 
together  the  two  elements  of  individuality  and  union,  the 
two  separated  by  a  well  defined  line  of  demarcation,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  bound  together  and  dovetailed  on  the 
most  intimate  footing  of  fitness  and  expediency.  A  har- 
monious union  alongside  of  a  distinctive  identity  we  find 
maintained  with  the  most  beautiful  precision,  and  all  this 
accomplished  notwithstanding  the  infinite  multiplicity  of 
names,  and  the  antagonistic  action  of  thousands  of  other 
causes,  which  would  at  first  sight  seem  overwhelmingly 
destructive,  but  which  become  harmless  when  brought  into 
dose  coptact  with  nature's  decrees. 

We  have  seen  that  the  varying  effects  of  this  action  on 
the  part  of  nature's  law  are  illimitable  in  number,  and 
likewise  we  find  that  the  causes  which  produce  those 
efiects  are  also  countless  in  their  character.  Every  con- 
ceivable variation  of  condition,  however  minute  and 
however  seemingly  unimportant,  exercises  its  influence 
on  the  interior  and  exterior,  and  goes  to  produce  Physiog- 
nomies of  innumerable  types  and  forms.  Ante-natal 
influences,  such  as  the  mixture  of  the  blood  of  diflerent  races 
and  nationalities ;  the  immediate  conditions  surrounding  the 
parents,  and  thousands  of  influences  acting  upon  them  pre- 
vious to  conception;  the  various  causes  which  tend  to  pro- 
duce mother's  marks;  fashions  wielding  strong  though 
often  unsuspected  influences  upon  natioDs  and  individual 
members  before  birth  and  throughout  life;  climatic  agencies 
moulding  and  shaping  the  form  and  destinies  of  millions; 
altitude,  with  the  hand  of  a  master  artist,  colouring  and 
laying  on  her  tints  and  hues  according  to  her  strength 
and  capacity.     Heat  and  cold  asserting  their  rights  and 
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Btampbg  their  effects.  Food  in  its  various  quantities  and 
unnumbered  qualities  affording  varieties  of  expression  and 
difference  of  strength  to  the  varied  forms  of  organization ; 
customs,  habits,  and  fashions,  with  their  elevative  or  depres- 
sive tendencies.  The  very  air  which  fans  the  brow  of 
man  tones  up  or  down  his  spirits;  the  west  wind  bringing 
enterprise  and  progress;  the  northern  blasts  lending  staid- 
ness, stability,  and  determination  of  purpose;  the  changeable 
and  ever  varying  breezes  from  the  mellow,  sunny  south, 
making  us  petulant,  changeable,  and  faultfinding;  and  the 
dire  east  wind  inducing  a  gloomy,  morose,  and  foreboding 
state  of  mind  in  those  who  are  subjected  to  its  baneful 
influences,  and  warping  them  out  of  calmness  and  placidity 
into  irritability  and  mental  tempest.  Sickness  slowly  but 
surely  cutting  her  seams  upon  the  visage;  Avarice  drying 
up  and  shrivelling  the  entire  organization;  Study  and 
mental  labour  furrowing  the  expressive  brow;  Love  warm- 
ing and  tinting  the  face;  Hate  blackening  and  hardening 
the  visage;  Hope  lending  a  cheerful  halo  to  adorn  the 
countenance;  Aspiration  elevating  the  features  and  inspiring 
the  soul;  and  thus  it  is  with  every  sentiment  and  emotioa^ 
which  has  its  abode  in  the  human  form. 

We  have  hitherto  looked  at  Physiognomical  phenomena 
from  an  independent  stand-point,  and  watched,  as  it  were, 
its  manifestations  from  a  distance;  but  we  now  proceed  to  a 
closer  inspection,  and  endeavour  to  point  out  and  particu- 
larize, in  a  prefatory  way,  the  conditions  of  those  manifesta- 
tions as  displayed  on  the  exterior  of  the  human  form. 
We  have  only  to  watch  the  first  dawnings  of  intelligence  on 
the  face  of  an  infant  to  find  this  principle  of  nature,  viz., 
the  relation  of  mind  and  character  to  external  form — 
asserting  its  unmistakable  existence.  How  eagerly  the 
little  face  scans  the  lineaments  of  a  stranger,  and  how 
quickly  the  pleased  smile  or  the  frightened  wail  follows 
apon  the  verdict  for  or  against  which  nature  teaches  it 
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instinetiTely  to  bring!  The  maternal  yearning  of  the 
mother  clothes  her  face  in  lineaments  of  the  deepest 
tenderness,  and  attracts  in  unquestioning  reliance,  the 
confidence  and  assurance  of  safety  in  the  child;  and  as  its 
Physiognomical  studies  are  extended,  it  quickly  learns  to 
crow  and  laugh  in  the  fisice  of  the  benevolent  stranger,  or  to 
bury  its  affrighted  head  fai  its  mother^s  lap  at  the  approach 
of  malevolence.  Were  it  not  for  this  inborn  principle, 
infieuicy  could  have  no  impressions  of  love  or  terror  whatever, 
because,  at  that  period  the  .reasoning  fisiculty  is  latent,  and 
does  not  arise  in  its  strength  until  long  after  the  truth  or 
error  of  the  first  impressions  have  been  tested,  and  tested  we 
may  add  almost  invariably,  with  the  result  of  endorsing  in 
the  fullest  degree  the  fidelity  of  nature  to  its  law.  The 
mind  of  man  is  alternately  fi  prey  to  every  conceivable 
variety  of  emotion  and  feeling,  and  by  turns  it  is  possessed 
by  joy,  desire,  dislike,  hatred,  grief,  love,  courage,  despair, 
confidence,  contempt,  admiration,  cowardice,  cruelty,  pride, 
modesty,  scorn,  compassion,  spleen;  or  by  the  intellectual 
capacities,  reason,  attention,  discrimination,  observation, 
retention,  comparison,  wit,  taste,  imagination,  intuition,  &a, 
&a  Each  of  these  feelings  and  emotions  has  itself 
reproduced  and  photographed  in  some  lineaments  of  the 
exterior;  and  each  of  these  pictures  has  its  distinctive 
characteristic,  as  accurately  defined  and  distinct^  as  its 
prototype  of  the  interior.  In  proportion  as  any  particular 
emotion,  or  set  of  emotions,  holds  sway  in  the  human  breast, 
so  in  proportion  does  its  photograph,  picture  or  Physiog- 
nomical equivalent,  become  more  conspicuous  and  less 
evanescent;  and  it  is  the  promise  of  the  Science  of 
Physiognomy  so  to  formulate  this  unerring  reproduction 
of  the  pencil  of  nature  herself,  as  to  enable  its  student 
to  read  the  messages  from  the  interior  with  unfaltering 
accuracy.  The  mind  long  given  up  to  bursts  of  uncon- 
trollable   passion,  like  a  tempest-tossed   rudderless  ship, 
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drawB  a  picturo  of  the  strife  within  with  a  brush  of  no 
uncertain  tint,  and  we  can  see  the  gusts  of  mental  fury 
indexed  on  the  swollen  visage,  and  sweeping  across  like 
a  storm-cloud  during  the  hurricane's  rage,  leaving  at  last 
traces  that  become  indelible,  and  that  chart  out  in  livid 
bands  the  predominant  passions  of  the  victim,  as  well 
during  lucid  intervals  of  fitful  quietness,  as  in  the  heat  and 
fury  of  the  wasting  mental  strife  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  countenance  of  the  habitually  philanthropical,  faithful 
to  the  inner  emotions  of  which  it  is  the  index,  presents  the 
calm  unimpassioned  but  still  yearning  solicitude  for  the 
welfare  of  others,  which  is  so  easily  read  by  all,  whether 
old  or  young,  and  which  attracts  so  powerfully  the  oon* 
fidence  and  reliance  of  the  broken  and  oppressed.  The 
constant  sway  of  ennobling  sentiments  within  wreaths  the 
face  into  the  loveliest  proportions,  and  invites  the  gaze  to 
dwell  there  as  it  might  wish  to  dwell,  on  the  peaceful 
landscape,  smiling  under  the  weight  of  a  bountiful  harvest 
In  either  case  and  in  all  degrees  that  lie  between  the  two, 
of  whatever  hue  or  texture,  the  picture  becomes  engiuved 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  it  can  be  read  at  last,  as  easily 
during  sleep  as  in  waking  hours,  with  the  predominant 
passions  active  and  at  work.  The  lineaments  of  the 
exterior  perform  the  same  functions  and  indicate  intelli- 
gence from  the  interior  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the 
index  of  the  telegraph,  with  this  important  difference,  that 
while  the  language  of  the  latter  is  momentary  and 
evanescent,  that  of  the  former  partakes  more  of  the 
character  of  a  painting,  fixed,  indelible,  and  fading  only 
with  life  itself  The  Physiognomical  operator  can  take 
messages  with  as  much  fidelity  as  his  more  humble  brother 
of  the  telegraph  needle;  he  pays  nothing  for  his  in- 
formation, but  the  trouble  of  observing;  and  if  he  has 
the  talent,  he  may  turn  it  to  account,  to  an  extent 
which  is  absolutely  unbounded  and  illimitabla    This  law 
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of  nature  which  ordains  that  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind 
must  of  necessity  be  figured  on  the  exterior^  is  one  fraught 
with  the  very  deepest  interest  to  mankind.  It  holds  out  a 
book  to  be  read  in  broad  day,  a  book  of  the  most  surpass- 
ing interest,  and  one  whereon  the  educated  appetite  never 
palls ;  a  book  in  which  all  read  to  some  extent,  although 
it  may  be,  and  indeed  most  frequently  is  the  case,  that 
such  reading  is  engaged  in  unwittingly  and  unconsciously. 
The  merest  tyro  in  Physiognomical  education  can  draw 
treasures  from  this  storehouse;  and  no  one,  however  mean 
bis  capacity,  can  possibly  pass  through  life  without  making 
some  progress,  however  unwittingly  and  unknowingly. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  diligent  and  purposeful  student  that 
Physiognomy  unlocks  her  richest  stores  and  unfolds  trea- 
sures of  untold  wealth,  incomprehensible  in  their  magnitude 
to  the  uninitiated.  Were  this  law  of  nature  fitful  and 
capricious  in  its  enforcement,  and  open  to  be  thwarted  and 
n^atived  by  the  action  of  foreign  and  disturbing  forces, 
then  indeed  half  its  value  would  be  gone;  but  this  fixity  and 
anchangeableness  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  its  composi- 
tion, and  thanks  to  this,  we  are  enabled,  after  having 
graduated  in  Physiognomical  Science,  to  draw  deductions  and 
conclusions  with  the  most  absolute  precision  and  certainty. 
This  doctrine  may  give  an  unpleasant  shock  to  some  who 
have  been  fiattering  themselves  for  years  in  the  fieuicied 
success  which  has  seemed  to  attend  their  efforts  at  dis- 
guising the  outward  manifestation  of  their  inward  emotions, 
and  it  may  be  astounding  also  to  others  who  may  not  have 
thought  or  speculated  much  on  the  subject  We  are  willing 
to  admit  that  all  efforts  to  disguise  the  countenance  are  not 
quite  barren  of  results  in  the  direction  desired  and  designed 
by  the  disguiser ;  but  let  us  see  in  what  consists  the  small 
element  of  success  which  we  are  willing  to  accord.  It  is 
certainly  not  produced  by  the  unaided  talent  of  the 
disguiser,  whose  art  can  really  go  but  a  very  slight  way 
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m  the  direction  in  which  he  aims,  and  before  the  aocom* 
pliehed  PhyBiognomist  the  flimsy  veil  which — ^he  lays  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul — is  a  screen  of  the  most 
impenetrable  opacity,  is  seen  through  like  a  clear  glass,  and 
torn  to  shreds  as  soon  as  it  is  set  up.  It  is  painful  to  us  to 
seem  so  cruel  in  thus  mercilessly  exposing  the  worthlessness 
of  the  defences  here  erected,  but  we  hope  to  convince  that 
we  are  cruel  only  to  be  kind  in  the  balsam,  which,  before 
we  have  done,  we  propose  to  offer  for  the  cure  of  the 
bleeding  and  defenceless  ones.  The  Science  of  Physiognomy 
in  the  advanced  stages  to  which  it  has  recently  attained,  is 
comparatively  so  little  understood  generall3%  that  we  are 
aware  our  dicta  on  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  unde viating 
course  of  its  laws,  will  not  at  first  be  universally,  or  even 
very  generally,  accepted,  but  it  can  afford  to  wait  with 
time  on  its  side.  We  accorded  some  measure  of  success 
to  those  who  fancy  their  ability  to  disguise  their  features 
has  hitherto  been  crowned  with  complete  successi  and 
this  modicum  of  success  we  opine  to  be  the  deception 
which  is  effected  upon  simple  and  unthinking  people. 
The  effort  to  disguise  is  superficial  and  on  the  surface^  and 
it  succeeds  only  with  people  who  are  themselves  superficial, 
and  whose  mental  investigations  never  go  below  the  surface. 
This  may  be  poor  comfort,  but  it  is  all  we  can  truthfully 
afford  in  the  circumstances.  The  attempt  is  an  outrage  on 
the  laws  of  nature,  and  nature  with  a  just  retribution 
revenges  herself. 

The  degree  of  intelligence  within  is  faithfully  portrayed 
on  the  lineaments,  and  in  highly  endowed  beings  we  have 
the  reproduction  without  of  the  fertile  soil  within  in  a 
picture  of  the  most  sparkling  brilliancy.  The  light  of 
intelligence  and  genius  ripples  and  dances  over  the  visage, 
making  a  picture  fit  as  a  resting  place  for  the  eye;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  scale, 
where  vacuity  and  barrenness  of  thought  placidly  reigOi 
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we  ha  79  the  vacant  expression  of  idiocy  and  mental  eclipse 
mirrored  in  a  visage  equally  devoid  of  expression.  Tliere 
is  absolately  nothing  within,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
inflexible  laws  of  nature,  there  is  and  can  be  nothing 
expressed  without  We  have  the  needle  of  the  disused 
telegraphic  machine,  but  the  galvanic  battery  does  not 
exist,  and  the  one  is  equally  inexpressive  without  the  other. 
We  have  in  the  face  here  a  faithful  signboard  of  the  empty 
warehouse  within;  there  reigns  btirren  emptiness,  and  the 
face  is  negatively  intelligent  and  truthful  when  it  honestly 
announces  the  fact  in  such  away  that  all  who  interpret  rightly 
may  understand.  In  the  former  ctise  we  have  what  has  been 
tersely  but  graphically  and  eloquently  expressed  as  a  speak- 
ing countenance;  and  in  the  other  we  have  in  equally  terse, 
graphic,  and  eloquent  phraseology — ^vacancy. 

The  benefits  which  accrue  to  the  diligent,  indefatigable, 
and  painstaking  student  of  the  Science  of  Physiognomy 
are  simply  incalculable  in  number.  In  no  other  depart- 
ment of  acquired  information  or  education  can  it  be 
asserted  with  more  force  of  truth,  and  with  less  deviation 
firom  plain  matter  of  fact,  that  true  Physiognomical  know- 
ledge is  a  gem  of  intrinsic  value,  esteemed  highly  when 
properly  comprehended.  The  ability  to  read  with  unfailing 
accuracy  the  characters  of  his  neighbours,  to  put  his  finger 
on  their  foibles,  and  in  fact  to  lay  bare  their  weaknesses, 
if  the  knowledge  of  the  science  is  accompanied  with  talent, 
puts  into  his  hands  a  lever  of  the  most  powerful  character. 
That  tills  power  is  dangerous  in  the  hands  of  the  un- 
scrupulous can  hardly  be  denied ;  but  the  element  of  danger 
can  be  eliminated  by  the  general  spread  of  Physiognomical 
education,  so  that,  without  contracting  the  actual  power 
of  discernment  of  the  talented  unscrupulous,  which  it 
clearly  could  not  pretend  to  do,  educational  progress 
would  make  the  science  so  general,  that  they  in  their 
tarn  would  have  their  character  read,  their  wiles  exposed. 
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and  their  influence  avoided.  What,  therefore,  at  firai 
sight  might  be  deemed  a  dangerous,  not  to  say  mis- 
chievous, power,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  would,  by 
the  operation  of  the  perfecting  law  of  nature,  and  the 
general  adoption  of  Physiognomy  as  a  branch  of  the 
ordinary  scholastic  curriculum,  finally  result  in  greater 
openness  of  character,  ^ince  attempts  at  disguise  would  be 
fruitless;  more  sincerity  of  conduct,  since  hypocrisy  would 
gradually  find  itself  devoid  of  a  rag  to  cover  its  naked 
deformity;  more  benevolence  of  disposition,  since  male- 
volence would  find  itself  everywhere  exposed  and  every- 
where scouted;  and  in  fact  it  would  gradually  be  found 
that  the  purer  sentiments  alone  would  pay,  and  that  the 
indulgence  of  vicious  habits  inevitably  led  to  exposure, 
ignomy,  and  disgrace.  We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
hope  for  a  very  early  realization  of  this  prospective  state 
of  things,  but  of  this  we  are  assured  that  come  it  will, 
following  swiftly  on  the  footsteps  of  the  onward  march 
of  Physiognomy,  as  a  science  of  universal  application  and 
utility,  when  the  formulae  become  household  words,  and 
when  it  will  be  as  rare  to  find  a  man  ignorant  of  the 
first  principles  of  Physiognomy,  as  it  is  now  to  find  one 
who  does  not  know  his  letters. 

In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  too  great  stress  cannot 
be  laid  on  the  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  Phy- 
siognomy, and  in  this  connection  a  curious  and  interesting 
feature  strikes  the  observer.  The  whole  fabric  of  our 
commercial  prosperity  rests  upon  the  degree  of  reliance 
on  faith  and  honour,  which  one  man  can  place  in  another. 
When  the  proper  balance  of  credit  is  maintained  in  a 
community,  the  members  of  that  community  are  carried 
on  with  the  steady  stream  of  comfort  and  prosperity;  a 
healthy  social  condition  obtains,  and  a  feeling  of  mutual 
trust  and  confidence  is  induced,  which  becomes  stronger 
and  stronger,  and  more  and  more  conduces  to  the  happi^ 
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of  its  members,  in  |iroportion  as  this  principle  is  held 
invio!iite.  When  a  Bystem  of  reckless  and  blindfold  trust 
in  bM  and  sundiy  is  engaged  in ;  when  dishonest  and 
■oBcrupoIous  men  find  it  as  easy  to  ohtaio  credit  as  their 
ipright  and  fiiir-dealing  bi-ethi-en,  then  follow  bankruptcy 
id  ruin,  bringing  in  tbeir  train  untold  misery  and  woe 
the  heads  of  the  innocent  and  helpless.  In  order, 
1,  to  conduct  business  to  a  succesaful  issue,  and  to 
lte«r  clear  of  the  shoals  of  insolvency  and  bankruptcy, 
the  merchant  must  have  at  his  disposal  means  of  aom« 
kind  or  another  by  which  ho  may  be  able  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff,  the  honest  from  the  dishonest; 
It  hiB  path  would  not  be  one  of  blind  and  aimless  direction, 
in  which  he  would  have  an  infinitely  greater  chance  of 
rain  than  of  fortune,  he  mui^t  found  the  principles  of  his 
transactions  upon  some  assured  basis,  and  one  would  think 
that  the  scope  and  conditions  of  this  basis  would  require 
be  laid  down  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  defined 
ithin  the  narrowest  limits  of  rule  and  compass,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  realization  of  the  end  which  he  aims  at, 
and  at  the  same  timo  to  act  aa  a  guide-poet  to  warn 
brm,  at  the  namberless  turnings  of  bis  commercial  career. 
trf  the  dangerous  paths  which  can  only  be  trodden  at  the 
hazard  of  commercial  existence.  Yet  we  find  the  prudent, 
omtious,  and  successful,  in  numberless  counting-houses, 
jogjog  steadily  and  assuredly  on  in  the  path  to  pro- 
sperity and  fortune,  without  any  well  deBued  rule  of 
action  so  far,  at  least,  aa  the  auperticial  observer  can  dis- 
cover. He  appears  capriciously  and  at  random  to  give 
anbonnded  credit  in  one  quarter,  and  in  another  to  refuse 
tnist  to  the  ext«nt  of  a  sixpence,  He  throws  himself 
Warmly  into  one  enterprise,  while  to  another  of  an  ap- 
panntly  equal  promise  he  promptly  and  unhesitatingly 
ahews  the  k.iJ'1  iihoulder.  For  one  man  he  becomes  security 
to  the  eztefi'   HT  thousands  without  enquiry,  while  to  an- 
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other  he  insiBte  upon  the  Btricteet  acnitiny  into  the  state 
of  his  reputation  at  the  bank,  demands  from  him  refer- 
ences of  the  most  unimpeachable  character,  and  finally, 
perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  favourable  appearance  of  the 
man,  and  the  highly  satisfiEustory  result  of  the  inquiries 
respecting  him,  he  closes  the  negotiation  with  an  emphatic 
shake  of  the  head.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
incomprehensibleness  of  this  system,  or  rather  want  of 
system,  as  it  would  appear  to  some,  no  reflective  mind 
can  doubt  for  a  moment  the  existence  on  the  part  of 
the  merchant  of  rules  of  the  most  undeviating  character, 
which  he  never  loses  sight  of.  And  what  then  is  the 
secret?  Sim^fly  that  the  successful  man  of  business,  how- 
ever much  he  may  ignore  the  fact,  is  invariably  a  Physiog- 
nomist of  a  very  high  order.  He  is  a  successful  merchant, 
in  fact,  in  the  same  degree  as  he  is  a  successful  Physiog- 
nomist. The  terms  are  synonymous  in  his  case.  There 
may  be  successful  Physiognomists  who  are  not  successful 
merchants,  perhaps,  indeed,  not  merchants  at  all;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  a  success- 
ful man  of  business  who  is  not  at  the  same  time,  although, 
we  repeat,  perhaps  unknowingly  to  himself,  an  accom- 
plished Physiognomist  This  quality  enables  him  to  select 
servants  of  the  stamp  suited  for  his  business,  and  to  avoid 
and  discountenance  those  who  could  co-operate  with  him 
only  to  his  disadvantage.  It  is  this  faculty  of  his  which 
explains  the  seeming  caprice  of  his  conduct  in  dealing 
with  business  correspondents;  and  it  is  by  this  knowledge 
of  his  that  he  is  enabled  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the 
chaff,  the  commercially  dishonest  and  the  rotten  specu- 
lation, from  the  safe  man  and  the  good  investment  It 
would  very  much  puczle  such  a  merchant,  as  the  one 
instanced,  in  taking  a  retrospective  glance  at  his  career, 
to  discover  how  he  had  unwittingly  become  engaged  in 
the  study  of  Physiognomy;  when  bis  education  bad  been 
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commenced,  and  most  of  all,  be  woald  be  astounded  at 
tbe  fact  ibat  be  sbould  bave  graduated  in  tbe  science 
with  bonours,  and  obtained  by  means  of  it  social  dignity 
and    position,    rank    and    fortune,   without    ever    baving 
auqpected   tbat  tbere  existed  sucb  a  fiBMiulty  as  tbat  of 
reading  tbe  inward  cbaracter  of  a  man  by  bis  outward 
lineaments,  far  less  divining  tbat  in  bimself  tbis  faculty 
was  developed  to  so  bigh  an  extent^  as  to  exert  tbe  most 
paramount  influence  upon  bis  cbaracter,  bis  prospects  and 
bis  bappineaa.     Wbile  we  tbus  see  tbe  immense  import- 
ance of  the  science  to  men  of  business,  we  must  not  forget 
that  considerations  more  or  less  directly  springing  from 
it,  enter  into  every  conceivable  phase  of  society;  and  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  affirm   broadly,  that  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  of  all  the  lucky  hits,  and  the  same  proportion  of 
fidse  steps,  are  traceable  to  a  due  observance  on  the  one 
band,  or  to  neglect  or  ignorance  on  tbe  other,  of  tbe  laws 
which  nature  bas  enacted  in  reference  to  tbe  portraiture 
on  tbe  exterior  of  tbe  prevailing  feelings  and  passions  of 
the  interior.     We  meet  tbe   principle   actively  at  work 
eveiy  hour  of  the  day:  in  our  homes,  in  tbe  street,  in 
the  market,  in  railway  trains,  in    steam    boats,  in    the 
churcb,  in  the  law  courts,  and  in  fact,  everywbere,  wbere 
man  comes  in  contact  witb  his  brother  man.     It  is  simply 
this  faculty,  powerfully  developed,  of  reading  the  face  of 
man  like  a  book  whicb  goes  to  form  the  cbaracter,  and 
which  constitutes  tbe  success  in  life  of  the  clever  shop 
salesman.     He  is  a  fair  'practical  Physiognomist  of  a  high 
grade,  it  may  be,  without  knowing  tbe  fact     His  oppor- 
tunities of  study  are  vast  and  continuous,  and  when  tbis 
coalesces  witb  natural  talents  of  perception,  be  becomes 
what  is  known  as  the   clever   salesman,  whose  services 
are  valued  by  tbe  silk  mercer  and  other  tradesmen  at 
the  very,  highest  flgu^pe,  worthy  in  fact  to  be  employed 
at  any  price.     In  a  large  retail  silk  mercery  establish- 
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menty  Buch  a  maD  is  a  sooroe  of  very  oonsklerable  reveniM 
to  hb  employers,  by  reason  of  his  saccess  as  a  salesmaiL 
This  success,  as  we  have  said,  consists  in  bis  Physiognomical 
knowledge,  as  applied  to  the  features  of  the  shopping 
portion  of  the  community.  When  a  new  customer  enters 
the  shop,  our  clever  Physiognomist  has  his  character 
dissected  in  a  trice,  by  means  of  the  salient  points  of 
the  exterior.  He  takes  in  during  the  first  few  minutes' 
survey  his  customer's  predominant  characteristics,  and 
decides  at  once  as  to  his  foibles  and  his  weaknessea  To 
one  he  is  cringing — almost  abject — in  his  servility,  laying 
on  the  unction  of  what  we  may  call  passive  flattery  with 
an  unsparing  tongue.  To  another  he  is  calmly  dignified, 
and  to  a  third  he  is  almost  defiant  He  knows  in  a 
second  what  kind  of  attitude  to  assume  to  each  customer, 
so  as  to  please  and  conciliate  the  various  tastes.  He 
divines  at  once  where  the  ordinary  servility  of  the  shop- 
man would  be  distasteful,  and  where  a  demeanour  of 
respectful  and  courteous  equality  would  best  please.  To 
the  foolish  and  the  vain  he  is  profuse  of  bows  and  salu- 
tations, all  evincing  the  deepest  reverence  and  the  most 
respectful  admiration.  To  the  suspicious  customer  on  guard 
against  being  cajoled  into  buying  more  than  the  one  article 
to  procure  which  he  has  entered,  he  is  careless  and  indif- 
ferent, but  manages  nevertheless  to  take  captive  the  atten- 
tion on  one  article  after  another,  all  of  which  he  parts 
with,  with  a  half-regretful  air,  as  if  he  were  throwing 
them  away,  and  would  as  soon  have  kept  them  as  not. 
He  fixes  the  greedy  and  avaricious  customer  at  a  glance, 
and  manages  after  a  while  to  allow  himself  to  admit 
inadvertently  that  certain  lots  of  goods  have  been  marked 
at  a  ruinous  reduction  of  price.  He  would  rather  not 
dispose  of  them  at  those  ridiculous  prices,  until  he  has 
had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  his  employers.  He  is 
oertain  these  goods  have  been  so  marked  in  en*or,  but 
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having  aroused  the  greedy  demon  within  bis  castomer, 
he  allows  himself  to  be  cajoled  into  producing  the  articles 
in  question,  and  finally  he  is  even  foolish  enough  to  part 
with  some  of  them  at  twenty-five  per  cent  over  their  shop 
value,  though  all  the  while  prophesying  a  reprimand  or 
even  dismissal  on  the  part  of  his  employer.  Thus  to 
each  and  every  of  the  various  orders  of  customers  has 
he  ready  an  appropriate  bill  of  fare,  and  all  with  the 
result  of  conveying  money  from  the  strangers'  pockets 
to  his  master's  till  The  adroit  salesman,  from  long  practice 
and  his  natural  gift  of  perception,  divines,  with  unerring 
aocaracy,  the  exact  line  of  conduct  to  adopt,  and  follows 
it  accordingly,  never  wearying  or  disgusting  his  patrons  or 
the  public  by  an  inappropriate  course  of  action,  and  never 
tiring  until  he  sees  the  pockets  empty,  or  at  all  events, 
his  customer  taken  to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  purchasing 
inclination  or  ability.  Any  one  who  has  done  even  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  shopping  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  awkward  and  bungling  specimen  of  shopmen 
whose  ill-judged  pertinacity  displeases  at  once,  and  meta- 
phorically speaking,  has  the  effect  of  buttoning  up  instead 
of  opening  the  pockets  of  the  customer,  who  in  future 
avoids  not  only  the  man  but  the  shop  itself,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  proprietor,  and  to  the 
ultimate  undoing  of  his  servant's  success.  Tlie  latter 
is  very  probably  a  more  honest,  and  a  better  man  by  far, 
than  the  gifled  individual  whom  we  have  just  portrayed, 
hat  he  is  not  a  Physiognomist,  and  in  this  lies  the  secret 
of  his  nnsuccesa  We  have  often  wondered  how  it  comes 
that  hairdressers  or  barbers,  as  a  class,  are  so  devoid  of 
this  all  important  knowledge  of  Physiognomy:  and  so 
generally  do  they  disregard  its  principles,  that  we  have 
been  sometimes  well  nigh  staggered  in  our  belief.  Few 
men  like  to  be  reminded  that  a  gray  hair,  here  and  there, 
is  beginmng  to  usurp  the  place  of  the  whilom  glossy  lockf 
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of  their  early  manhood.  Few  men  are  so  constituted  as  to 
be  highly  delighted  when  the  announcement  is  made  to 
them,  "Your  hair  is  getting  a  little  thin  on  the  crown, 
sir."  And  yet  despite  this  fact,  the  genus  hairdresser 
seems  utterly  to  ignore  the  circumstances,  and,  as  a  rule, 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  mercilessly  reminding  his 
customer  of  the  interesting  change  which  is  taking  place. 
No  sooner  is  a  head  put  into  his  hands,  than  a  severe 
scrutiny  is  institc^^d  for  the  gray  monitors  of  the  fleeting 
character  of  human  existence.  If  happily  the  hint  is 
unsuccessful,  an  eager  search  for  incipient  baldness  is 
entered  into,  and  if  baffled  in  this  direction,  he  of  course 
falls  back  on,  "a  great  deal  of  scurf  in  your  hair,  sir; 
sure  sign  of  an  approaching  falling  off,  sir.  I  rather  think, 
sir,  you  have  neglected  to  try  our  *  Eureka  Restorer,* 
never-failing  remedy  for  scurf,  sir,  eighteenpence  a  bottle, 
sir."  Now,  how  abominably  distasteful  is  all  this  to  the 
average  frequenters  of  the  fashionable  perruquier's  shop, 
for  to  the  credit  of  the  humbler  order  of  establishments, 
be  it  said,  that  in  it  this  kind  of  persecution  is  almost 
unknown.  With  some  simple  people,  this  in  terrorem 
warning  is  occasionally  productive  of  ''Eureka*'  sales,  no 
doubt;  but  why  not  apply  the  principle  of  Physiognomy, 
and  learn  to  read  the  customers  strength  or  weakness 
before  running  the  risk  of  losing  patrons,  by  announcing 
what  may  be  truth  partly,  but  at  the  same  time  truth 
which  had  much  better  remain  unspoken.  It  is  in  our 
own  experience,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  an 
establishment  of  this  kind  where  such  persecution  is 
tabooed;  and  we  have  been  forced  to  account  for  the 
fact,  in  a  way  not  very  flattering  to  the  intelligence  of 
perruquiers  as  a  body.  Shop  after  shop  has  been  tried 
in  the  vain  endeavour  to  find  a  peaceful  asylum  where 
one  might  sit  down  under  one's  comb  and  brush  in  peace. 
Failure  has  only  succeeded  failure,   until   we  have   been 
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forced  to  submit  silently  in  tbe  sullen  endurance  of  despair. 
The  bright  aspirations  and  dreams  of  our  youth  have 
faded  one  by  one,  and  we  now  look  for  no  alleviation  until 
the  Science  of  Physiognomy  has  so  diffused  itself  through- 
out the  world  at  large,  as  to  have  its  principles  at 
last  made  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  even  to  the 
capacity  of  the  hairdresser's  assistant  Until  this  mil- 
lennium arrives,  we  submit  to  be  solemnly  warned  once  a 
month,  that  unless  we  come  round  to  a  full  conviction  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  "Eureka**  and  invest  in  an  eighteen- 
pence  bottle,  we  must  speedily  wear  a  crown  of  unbonoured 
gray  haira  But  joking  aside,  tbe  loss  which  uninitiated 
shopkeepers  in  general,  and  hairdressers  in  particular,  inflict 
on  themselves  by  reason  of  a  n^Iect  of  the  simple  elements 
of  Physiognomy  is  incalculable;  and  in  this  connection  we 
do  not  think  we  are  too  sanguine  in  prognosticating  tbe 
speedy  adoption  of  the  science,  as  a  common  and  everyday 
auxiliary  to  the  conduct  of  the  shopkeeping  business — & 
Btep  which  will  be  conducive  to  tbe  profit  of  the  shop* 
keepers  themselves  and  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
iheir  patrona 

As  a  ludicrous  instance  of  tbe  application  of  Physiog- 
nomical acumen  to  the  furtherance  of  business,  we  may  give 
the  following  before  finally  passing  on  to  other  phases,  and 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  narration  we  can  bring  a  voucher  in 
the  form  of  the  merchant  who  employed  the  astute  derk  to 
whom  reference  is  mada  In  one  of  the  most  thriving 
manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland^  in  which  our  in* 
formant  was,  and  indeed  is  still,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
soft  goods  warehouse,  one  of  these  bom  Physiognomical 
geniuses,  who  could  drive  profitable  sales  in  the  teeth  almost 
of  impossibility  itself  was  employed.  Unfortunately, 
his  capacity  for  usefulness  was  very  much  impaired 
by  habits  of  dissipafion  which  he  had  contracted,  and  for 
days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  together,  he  would  absent 
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himself  from  buaineat.  Admonition  and  advice  on  the  part 
of  his  employers  having  been  ultimately  found  totally 
unavailing,  he  was  at  length  allowed  to  drift  unmolested 
into  the  exercise  of  his  own  option  of  coming  and  going  at 
his  own  sweet  will,  his  services  being  much  too  valuable, 
however  intermittent  and  fitful,  to  admit  of  the  idea  being 
entertained  of  dismissal  His  presence  in  the  warehouse 
was  always  marked  by  the  uncomplaining  and  even  grateful 
acquiescence  of  his  employers,  since  it  was  invariably 
attended  by  a  very  appreciable  increase  in  their  revenue. 
My  informant  was,  on  one  occasion,  engaged  in  inspecting, 
in  a  back  part  of  the  premises,  a  parcel  of  goods  which  he 
had  received  from  the  steamer  very  much  damaged  by  sea 
water,  and  a  special  sale  of  which  had  been  announced  by 
advertisement  and  placard  While  superintending  the 
arrangement  and  marking  off  the  goods,  he  was  approached 
by  his  Physiognomical  assistant^  who  happened  then  to  be 
in  a  humour  for  working— a  state  of  mind  probably  super- 
induced by  a  tightness  in  the  money  market.  He  had 
just  tackled — as  my  informant  learned  afterwards — ^in  the 
front  shop,  one  of  those  customers  (a  lady)  who  belonged  to 
that  class  who  are  insatiably  greedy  of  bargains,  and 
especially  sweet  on  damaged  goods,  and  having  discovered 
her  character  in  half  a  minute  by  Physiognomical  inspection, 
he  had  gone  to  work.  The  lady  wanted  a  considerable 
quantity  of  a  particular  article,  and  she  was  at  once  assured 
that  the  damaged  bale  contained  precisely  the  thing  she 
wanted,  very  little  the  worse  for  the  sea-water,  and  at  the 
same  time  marked  at  a  ruinous  reduction  in  price.    "Mr. 

A ,  does  that  damaged  bale  include  any ?     I  want 

some  now."    "  No,  it  does  not,"  Mr.  A replied.    "  Then 

we  must  damage  some  ourselves,"  the  salesman  coolly  re- 
joined;  and  without  further  remark  he  drew  from  one  oi 
the  shelves  a  sound  web  of  the  article  required,  threw  it  on 
the  floor,  and  dashed  a  basinful  of  dirty  water  over  it    Such 
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unquestioning  reliance  placed  on  the  sagacity  of 
this  saleamaD,  that  tuy  friend  did  cot  think  of  interfering 
by  a  word  of  remonstrance,  though  he  admits  that  for  a 
moment  he  felt  assured  that  this  jewel  of  a  salesman  of  hia 
bad  at  last  drunk  himself  into  a  softening  of  the  brain. 
Having  damaged  the  web  to  bis  satiat'iictioii,  the  latter 
tliouldered  it,  and  proceeded  to  rejoin  his  expoi^tant 
customer,  whom  he  speedily  managed  to  make  the  happy 
posaeeaor  of  the  damaged  goods  in  question,  at  a  mere  trifle 
ov«r  the  figure  for  which  she  coutd  have  pnrchaaod  them  in 
ft  sound  state.  We  need  hardly  aay  that  we  do  not  hold 
this  touching  incident  up  for  the  commendation  or  imitu' 
tton  of  our  readers,  but  simply  as  an  illustration  thoroughly 
well  authenticated,  of  the  influence  for  good  or  evil  wielded 
by  the  clever  Physiognomist. 

The  more  we  consider  the  Science  of  Physiognomy,  the 
taort  are  we  strm^k  hy  the  universality  of  its  application  in 
ftll  circumstances  of  life.  If  we  want  to  ask  a  favour  of  any 
oni!,  a  knowledge  of  Physiognomy  will  teach  us  so  to  vary 
oar  modes  of  procedure,  with  varying  character,  as  to  reduce 
oar  chances  of  failure  to  a  minimum.  By  it  we  are  made 
•ware  of  the  predominant  characteristics  of  the  party  whose 
good  offices  we  seek  to  propitiate ;  and  over  and  above  all 
tbia  we  can,  by  moans  of  Physiognomy,  decide  as  to  the 
particular  kind  of  humour  he  is  in  at  the  time  the  favour  is 
requested  of  him,  and  thus  avoid  a  refusal  by  judiciously 
Baiting  ourselves  to  his  state  of  mind,  or  hy  postponing  tha 
matter  to  a  more  convenient  season.  How  often  is  the 
bungler,  to  his  unbounded  astonishment,  met  with  a  curt 
nfuaal  to  hia  request,  in  a  quarter  where  he  thought  he  was 
•Murei]  of  success,  while  he  has  only  himself  to  thank  for 
hia  Eailure  in  neglecting  the  warnings  of  the  Physiognomical 
index,  or  in  being  unable  properly  to  shape  and  time  bis 
poUtioQ  to  the  particular  idiosyncratic  quality  of  his 
customer  or  fellow-man;  and  thus  it  ia  in  every  conceivable 
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condition  in  which  man  and  man  are  placed  in  relation  to 
each  other.  During  the  tedium  of  a  long  journey  by  rail 
or  by  water,  the  value  of  this  power  of  reading  character 
can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  If  we  feel  inclined  to  enter 
into  conversation,  we  have  the  means  to  our  hand  of  picking 
out  those  who  are  socially  inclined,  and  of  avoiding  the 
repellant  and  hedge-hog  kind  of  traveller;  and  it  enables  ua 
not  only  to  do  this,  but  after  selecting  the  individual  to  be 
operated  upon,  we  can  by  it  arrive  approximately  at  a  sound 
conclusion  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  topic  which  is  likely  to 
prove  the  most  acceptable  and  the  least  distasteful ;  and  thus 
we  may  accomplish  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  improve* 
ment  of  our  own  time  in  a  pleasant  and  profitable  way,  and 
the  furtherance  also  of  the  profit,  improvement,  and  pleasure 
of  others.  We  could  multiply  indefinitely  instances  wherein 
a  knowledge  of  Physiognomy  would  be  invaluable,  but  the 
limits  of  our  space  compel  us  to  adhere  only  to  the  more 
conspicuous  of  those.  Success  in  life  hinges  entirely  upon 
the  adoption,  in  youth  or  early  manhood,  of  that  particular 
calling,  trade,  or  profession  which  is  the  best  suited  to  the 
capacity  and  bent  of  the  individual;  but  it  is  well  known, 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  choice  of  any  particular 
profession  is  the  result  of  fortuitous  circumstances;  and  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  this  hap-hazai*d  system  results  most 
frequently  in  the  round  pin  being  fitted  to  the  square  hole, 
and  vice  versa.  We  have  shewn  that  no  two  human  beings 
are  similarly  endowed,  and  as  an  evident  corollary  of  this, 
each  individual  must  be  better  fitted  for  some  one  occupa* 
tion  than  for  any  other.  To  neglect  the  means,  then,  of 
discovering  the  proper  sphere  in  time  is  to  be  guilty  of  the 
most  mischievous  folly,  and  yet  it  is  rare  to  find  parents 
going  systematically  to  work  in  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance, and,  as  we  have  said,  the  decision  is  left  very 
much  to  accident  or  predilection  on  the  part  of  the  parents. 
Circumspection  in  this  direction  is  of  paramount  importance; 
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but^  alas,  Low  often  does  the  preTailing  method  result  in 
the  dissipation  of  the  energies  of  a  lifetime,  unillumined 
by  the  faintest  realization  of  the  hopes  which  seemed  to 
beckon  it  on  at  the  commencement  The  youth  who,  as  an  * 
Engineer  or  Inventor,  would  have  made  a  glorious  name 
for  himself,  passes  through  life  as  a  Doctor  or  a  Lawyer, 
struggling  and  unsuccessful.  Toung  men  who  would 
infisdlibly  have  taken  rank  amongst  our  merchant  princes,  if 
initiated  at  the  proper  time  into  the  mysteries  of  commerce, 
frequently  waste  a  lifetime  in  seeking  distinction  in  some 
sphere  for  which  they  are  utterly  unsuited.  Toung  women 
fret  themselves  to  death  in  the  uncongenial  calling  of 
millinery  or  dressmaking,  when  they  might  have  been 
profitably  and  pleasantly  employed  in  the  kitchen  or  behind 
the  shop-counter;  and  so  of  all  the  various  occupations  of 
lifa  Physical  and  mental  disqualifications  for  particular 
walks  of  usefulness  are  unheeded  at  the  time  of  choice,  and 
the  result  is,  that  work  which  should  be  pleasant  and 
healthful  for  mind  and  body,  is  conducive  only  to  brittl^ness 
of  temper  and  general  unhappiness.  A  judicious  choice,  on 
the  other  hand,  gives  an  impetus  at  the  start,  which  carries 
tbem  on  pleasantly  and  profitably  to  that  measure  of  dis- 
tinction for  which  they  are  suited.  Above  all,  to  both  man 
and  woman,  the  choice  of  a  partner  for  life  is  an  act  fraught 
'with  the  weightiest  consequences,  and  in  this,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  in  any  other  turning  point  of  life,  the  paramount 
importance  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  Principles  of 
Physiognomy  shines  forth  with  the  clearest  brilliancy.  Not 
imlj  our  own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children,  is  bound  up  with  a  judicious  or  ' 
a  foolish  selection,  and  it  well  behoves  us  to  give  the  matter 
the  very  deepest  consideration,  at  so  momentous  an  epoch  of 
OUT  existence. 

Apart  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  mere  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  the  science  is  an  element  which,  of  itself 
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alooe  might  have  sufBced  to  make  it  universal  in  its 
adoption.  When  disinclined  for  more  active  pursuits,  what 
a  vast  fund  of  amusing  instruction  may  be  gathered  in 
the  contemplation,  from  a  window  overlooking  a  densely 
thronged  thoroughfare,  of  the  various  types  of  countenances 
which  pass  and  repass  in  an  ever  ceaseless  flow.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  a  journey  by  railway  or  steamboat;  and  as 
pleasure  is  healthiest  when  combined  with  profit  and 
instruction,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  this  species  of  it 
our  hearty  recommendation  and  approval  We  have  tried 
it  for  years,  and  find  it  an  occupation  which  never  palls ; 
and  we  are  convinced  that  these  studies  for  leisure  hours 
will  be  more  and  more  entered  into  as  the  Science  of 
Physiognomy  becomes  better  known  and  more  widely 
understood 

The  moral  element  which  is  bound  up  with  the  Science 
of  Physiognomy  is  one  deserving  of  the  deepest  and  most 
profound  consideration  and  attention :  and  we  predict,  that 
in  the  promotion  of  that  science,  the  philanthropist  and 
social  reformer  will  find  ere  long  their  most  powerful  and 
most  efficient  levers  for  the  regeneration  of  mankind  The 
swollen  basilar  visages  of  the  habitually  vicious  are  the 
direct  and  inevitable  consequences  of  a  life-long  indulgence 
in  the  worst  passions  which  can  take  possession  of  the 
human  breast,  and  they  may  well  act  as  a  beacon  and  a 
warning  to  the  rising  generation,  of  the  untold  evils  which 
follow  in  the  train  of  unbridled  indulgence,  lust,  and  passion. 
These  are  the  beacons  which  tell  of  the  danger-fraught 
rocks  and  shoals  which  lie  below,  and  on  which  have 
perished  so  many  goodly  barks  in  life's  tempestuous  voyage. 
Once  let  the  moral  Physiognomical  survey  be  made,  and  t)ie 
moral  Physiognomical  chart  be  drawn  and  laid  down,  and 
the  voyage  of  life  will  be  robbed  of  one-half  of  its  perilsy 
and  travellers  relieved  of  one-half  their  terrors.  Once  let  it 
be  generally  understood  and  admitted  that  an  inward  refor- 
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tooliou  ia  the  sure  forerunner  of  a  beautifyiug  t'efunaatton 
in  Uic  uutwftrd  and  visible  nmrks  of  the  countenance,  and 
vke  will  be  rubbed  of  one-half  of  her  powers  of  aeductiun, 
wIiUh  virtue  will  be  reinforced  to  the  sikme  extent.  Our 
prisons  nud  our  Courts  of  Justice  would  become  colleges 
and  Uiiiseuma  for  the  student  of  Physiognomy,  where  he 
wodil  see  depicted,  in  endless  variety  of  revolting.delinea- 
tioD,  thfi  degraded  pictures  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  In  fact, 
le  extent  ttt  which  this  lever  for  the  destruction  and  anni- 
ktiou  of  vice  could  be  used  is  unbounded,  and  the  benctita 
tieh  would  accrue  would  have  an  application  as  wide  and 
Sretsal  as  the  hubitiible  globe.  The  enormous  sums  of 
bney  which  are  required  iu  every  countiy,  for  the  efficient 
Kiutenauce  of  the  machinery  for  the  control  and  punish- 
lot  of  the  criminal  population,  would  be  replaced  by 
iiclest  figures,  and  the  energies  and  talents  of  our  public 
-vants  would  be  turned  into  other  useful  channels 
l^urk.  The  general  adoption  of  the  principle  would  have 
>  effect  of  making  bo  apparent  the  scoundrel,  the  thief, 
I  tlie  habituil  criminal  of  whatever  fust,  that  it  would 
Nily  be  discovered  tbi!.  rxxx  was  an  article  no  longer 
licotable,  and  that  upngi.1  iiad  honest  dealing  were  the 
'  pawports  to  a  livelihood.  It  is  in  this  mercilese 
e  of  vice,  when  the  vicious  could  no  lunger  walk  the 
1  without,  iu  bia  face,  carrying  a  signboard  denoting 
Btnttcnness  within,  that  is  to  be  found  the  must  powerful 
lent  fur  the  eliminati'm  of  vice  in  the  future,  Thetie 
rtunates  would  be  literally  -starved  into  a  diSerent 
oooise  of  action,  and  would  be  compelled,  tiole-ns  volene,  to 
ntmco  tJieir  erring  steps  to  the  paths  of  virtue.  It  iB 
!  to  calculate  the  influence  which  tbiJS  feature  will 
D  when  the  Principles  of  Physiognomy  have  reached 
)  of  development.  When  Physiognomy  is  taught 
ruhoots,  and  when  chairs  of  Physiognomy  are  insti- 
%  in  our  Universities,  then  may  we  mark  the  dawn  of 
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question  of  human  respooHibility,  involved  aa  it  ia  in 
tnetuphysiciil  Bubtletiea,  yet  j>regnant  with  the  weighti- 
est practical  interest,  haa  ever  been  the  vexed  inquiry 
of  speculative  theology.  But  atthougl)  I  am  somewhat 
attracted  to  this  perplexing  tield,  by  the  suhjet't  I  am  about 
to  discuss,  1  ehall  not  here  attempt  its  exploration.  I 
lall  leave  the  metaphysicians  to  solve  the  question 
'hetlier  mind  is  the  result  of  physical  organization,  or 
lysical  organization  the  result  of  mind;  or  to  what  extent 
ly  both  act  and  react  upon  each  other.  In  this  work, 
strictly  devoted  ns  it  is  to  Physiognomical  Science,  it  will 
sufficient  for  me  to  point  out  those  mental  and  moral 
i<;t«rislics  which,  in  common  experience,  are  always 
md  in  connection  with  distinctive  physical  types. 
A  scientific  definition  of  the  types  of  the  human  body,  as 
rsgards  the  relations  and  proportions  between  its  various 
parts,  haa  been  attempted  even  by  the  earliest  writera 
Galea  and  Hippocrates  contended  that  all  men  could  be 
clsssed  under  four  erases  or  temperaments,  viz.,  the  san- 
goiaeous,  bilious,  melancholic,  and  phlegmatic  The  bilioaa 
tempemment,  according  to  Hippocrates,  ia  the  result  of  an 
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excess  of  yellow  bile  secreted  by  the  liver;  the  melancholic^ 
of  a  sarplus  of  black  bile  produced  by  the  spleeo;  the 
sanguineousy  of  an  overplus  of  blood  originated  by  the  heart, 
and  the  phlegmatic,  of  a  superabundance  of  phlegm — a 
watery  fluid  consequent  upon  the  action  of  the  brain. 
The  progress  of  physiological  science  has  shewn  us  that 
the  brain  does  not,  as  the  Greek  physician  supposed, 
originate  a  watery  fluid,  and  that  black  bile  is  not  produced 
by  the  spleen,  nor  blood  by  the.  heart  Yet,  notwith- 
standing these  errors  in  the  details  of  Hippocrates'  system, 
his  classification,  as  such,  has  been  handed  down  through 
succeeding  ages,  and  is  more  or  less  in  fiivour  to-day.  Now 
I  maintain  that  this  ancient  system,  and  all  the  modem 
schemes  which  have  been  founded  upon  it,  are  essentially 
false,  because  they  are  not  based  upon  nature,  and  because 
their  terminology  is  obscure  to  any  but  the  scientific 
student. 

I  prefer,  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  to  discard  the 
word  temperament  altogether,  as  liable  to  grave  misunder- 
standing, and  to  designate  the  different  classes  of  men  by 
their  different  physical /orma.  lliese  forms,  which  are  five 
in  number,  I  shall  consider  in  the  following  order.  The 
Abdominal  Form;  the  Thoracic  Form;  the  Muscular  and 
Fibrous  Form;  the  Osseous  or  Bony  Form,  and  the  Brain 
and  Nerve  Form.  In  this  order  I  follow  nature  in  the 
manner  in  which  she  unfolds  the  respective  powers  of 
mankind  I  ascend  from  that  which  developes  first  to  that 
which  is  latest  in  maturing,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  face 
and  physique  to  the  superior  portions,  and  the  same  order 
is  maintained  throughout  the  entire  classification  of  this 
book.  The  number  of  the  classes  of  the  signs  of  the 
ffunilties  correspond  with  the  number  of  forms  which  th« 
signs  and  their  even  combinations  represent.  Every  person, 
of  course,  possesses  all  of  these  forms,  but  in  the  vast 
majority  of   instances  they  are  unequally  developed,  in 
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B^hicb  case,  the  predominating  form  or  fovma,  by  marking 
th«  leading  diaracteristic,  indicates  tbo  claiia  to  which  tha 
BDbject  belongs. 

The  abdomen  ia  that  part  of  the  body  which  lies  between 
the  thorax  and  the  pelvis,  and  includes  the  Inrger  part  of 
Ibe  digestive  apparatus,  and  the  intestines.  The  form  to 
which  the  abdomen  gives  its  name  may  be  morbidly  in- 
creased by  entire  freedom  from  care  and  study,  and  excessive 
indulgence  in  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep.  Those  in 
whom  it  is  highly  developed  have  full  cheeks,  a  double  chin, 
one  or  more  wrinkles  running  round  the  nock,  short  and 
irregular  wrinklea  on  the  forehead,  almond-shaped  and 
sleepy  eyes,  a  round,  pug  nose,  and  general  fulness  in  the 
abdominal  region.  They  are  epicui-oan  in  their  tastes, 
prudent,  indolent,  good-natured,  social,  and  fond  of  making 
■od  of  spendiug  money.  They  are  inclined  to  adipose 
accumulation,  and  succeed  better  in  the  social  circle  than 
ia  high  deliberative  or  executive  fiincttons.  The  activity 
of  their  ezcement  system  gives  them  the  plump  and 
aqueous  appearance  which  ia  consequent  upoa  an  abun- 
dance of  the  vital  fluids.  Daniel  I^mbeH  may  be  cited 
in  illustmtioti  of  the  abdominal  form. 

The  Thoracic  form  is  highly  developed,  when  the  thorax 
{•  relatively  large.  The  heart  and  the  organs  of  respiration 
an  contained  within  the  thoracic  cavity,  hence  mountain 
■ir,  and  mountain  climbing;  striking  the  chest  rapidly  after 
a  fall  inhalation;  running;  swimming,  and  other  exercises 
iDcnase  the  Thoracic  form,  by  developing  the  lungs,  and 
stimnlating  the  circulatory  action  of  the  heart.  Those  in 
whom  this  form  predominates,  are  fond  of  amusements, 
pan  air  and  exercise.  They  are  cheerful  and  imaginative, 
bat  dislike  confinement,  and  are  usually  averse  to  study. 
Tbeir  muscles  are  of  a  fine  and  rather  firm  texture,  and 
they  bave  generally  a  large  nose,  with  expanded  nostrils, 
prominent  and  wide  cheek  bones,  protuberant  veins,  and 
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moderate  or  small  brain  and  abdomen.  They  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  acute  diseases,  and  especially  to  inflammatory  com« 
plaints.    Cicero  was  a  good  example  of  this  form. 

As  large  bones  are  not  always  accompanied  by  powerful 
muscles,  it  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between  the  Muscular 
and  Fibrous,  and  the  Osseous  forms.  Dr.  Windship  of 
Boston,  although  able  to  lift  2,600  lbs.,  is  a  man  of  small 
frame-work.  The  Muscular  form  is  developed  by  all  kinds 
of  energetic  and  healthful  muscular  exercise.  Those  who 
are  distinguished  by  it  are  sensitive  and  energetia  They 
possess  abundant  physical  courage,  ond  although  compar- 
atively slow  to  anger,  are  desperate  when  exasperated.  In 
the  purely  intellectual  powers  they  are  seldom  gifted,  but 
when  urged  to  practical  exertion  by  love,  ambition,  rage,  or 
fear,  there  are  few  obstacles  which  they  cannot  surmount 
They  are  elastic  and  amorous,  and  when  irritated  become 
destructive.  Dr.  Windship,  who  is  a  conspicuous  instance 
of  this  form,  told  me  that  light-haired  people  were  the  most 
susceptible  of  physical  development  He  is  light-haired,  and 
of  a  sandy  complexion.  Romulus,  Hercules,  Achilles,  Hector, 
Ajax,  Alexander  the  Great,  William  Wallace,  and  Robert 
Bruce,  all  possessed  the  muscular  form.  The  Spartan 
legislators  paid  particular  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  physique,  and  to  that  end  ordained  that  women  as 
well  as  men  should  practise  running,  wrestling,  boxing, 
jumping,  swimming,  quoit-pitching,  and  throwing  the 
javelin.  To  insure  a  muscular  race,  they  also  ordered  that 
all  weakly  and  deformed  children  should  be  destroyed 
immediately  after  birth.  Plutarch  informs  us  that,  the 
better  to  tone  the  fibres,  the  athletic  exercises  of  the  Greeks 
were  performed  by  both  men  and  women  in  a  nude 
condition.  The  physical  signs  of  the  muscular  form  are^ 
general  breadth  of  the  body,  well  defined  tendons  and 
muscles,  heavy  shoulders,  a  nose  broad  at  the  base,  and  a 
lanre    abort   neck.    The   muscles  may  be  developed  by 
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vigorone  exercise  in  tbe  shade,  but  the  growth  of  the  bones 
is  depcDdeiit  on  the  influence  of  sunlight. 

Those  persona  strongly  characterized  by  the  Osseous  form, 
have  a  sallow  or  dark  complexion,  long  limbs  and  fingeni, 
square  sboulders,  a  prominent  nose,  hollow  cheeks  and 
temples,  and  straight  hair.  They  are  ungraceful  in  their 
moveraente,  slow  in  motion  and  judgment,  but  very 
reliable;  awkward  in  bestowing  or  receiving  a  favour, 
careless  in  details,  and  more  fond  of  comfort  than  display. 
When  this  form  ia  supported  hy  a  large  brain,  and  general 
bealtbiness  of  organization,  it  is  highly  favourable  to  talent 
and  greatness-  Plato,  Plutarch.  Alfred  the  Great,  La 
Fayette,  Washington,  and  Lincoln  possessed  the  Osseous,  in 
marked  but  harmonious  combination  with  the  Brain  and 
Nerve  form. 

Tbe  Bmin  or  Nerve  form  ia  shown  by  various  external 
signs,  such  aa  an  uneven  or  angular  surface  of  skull,  sharp 
features,  thin  lips  and  nostrils,  wasted  physique,  an  anxious 
nod  discontented  expression,  a  relatively  small  chest  and 
neck,  and  a  relatively  large  head.  Persons  of  this  form  are 
quick  in  their  motions,  keenly  sensitive  to  every  species 
of  suffering  or  enjoyment,  and  peculiarly  susceptible  of  tbe 
i&Quence  of  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and  tea.  They 
are  apt  to  be  dyspeptic,  irritable,  fidgety,  and  super- 
attentive  to  details.  They  carry  too  much  sail,  and  they 
need  a  great  deal  of  sleep  and  healthful  food  to  repair  the 
waste  of  nature  incident  to  the  excitement  of  their  intense 
Uvea. 

The  moat  important  lesson  which  can  be  derived  from 
d>e  aoience  of  physiognomical  forms  is,  that  an  appropriate 
and  protracted  system  of  education  and  living  may  m 
modify  their  relative  development  as  to  bring  them  all  into 
that  harmonious  proportion  which  is  the  condition  of  the 
highest  mental  and  physical  health.  A  child,  for  instance,  in 
whom  the  brain  and  nerve  form  is  unduly  oacendaut,  may 
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tnquire  the  OseeouB  form  by  drinking  calcareoos  water,  and 
by  plain  diol,  pure  air,  and  light  mannal  labour  in  the  sun- 
light. All  the  other  forms  may  be  similarly  transmuted  by 
appropriate  training  The  Creator  has  given  perfection  of 
physique  to  very  few  of  Uis  creatures;  but  he  haa  arranged 
the  animal  economy  with  such  ine&ble  wisdom  and  good- 
□esa,  that  all  hare  it  in  their  power  to  decrease  their  natural 
defects,  and  approximate,  at  least,  to  a  perfectly  harmonious 
organization.  As  childhood  ia  the  period  when  human 
beings  are  most  susceptible  of  all  kinds  of  eduoational 
influences,  it  is  evident  that  parents  and  guardians  an 
deeply  reaponaible  for  tiie  healthy  combination  of  forma  in 
the  obiktren  whose  rearing  is  committed  to  their  care. 


4^ 


Fredsbick  tub  Great,  satboi  ot  33  volamea,  poMataed  tho  ratio- 
greaaivs  and  homccopaUiic  lorelieMi,  cronched  top  hewl,  yet,  in  libeiBlIty, 
elgnlfloMit  genlna,  remarlcRble  Intellectiul  power,  entorpriM,  and  b 
be  haa  Taiety,  if  over,  had  an  equal  MDong  monaroba. 


THE    ABDOMINAL   FORU. 


^KE  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  an  oboerrant, 
-thinking  man  can  leoro  is,  that  there  are  certuo  boundarieB 
to  human  knowledge  beyond  which  he  canoot  step,  without 
involving  himself  in  the  fc^  of  superstition.  The  How  of 
a  natural  law  we  may  define  and  explain,  but  the  Why 
Bometimea  evades  our  efibrta 

We  cannot  tell  why  platinum  is  eijjhteen  times  heavier 
than  water.  Why  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) 
always  ciystallizes  in  the  form  of  a  cube,  no  matter  bow 
dten  it  is  dissolved  in  w<itcr.  We  perceive  that  the  com- 
bnetion  of  a  tallow  caodle  is  caused  by  the  oxygen  of  the 
■tmosphere  uniting  with  the  carbon  or  tallow  of  which  it 
is  formed,  by  what  we  term  chemical  action,  producing 
carbonic  add  gas.  But  Why  this  takes  place  has  never 
been  answered. 

Why  the  BUQ  is  so  much  lander  than  the  planets,  or  why 
they  revolve  around  him  within  certain  limits,  are  matters 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  our  reasoning  powers.  We 
observe  only  the  facts,  and  from  those  facts  deduce  what 
ve  call  natural  law. 

Tbe  same  rule  pertains  to  our  knowledge  of  humanity. 
We  cannot  tell  why  men  and  animals  with  large  build  in 
the  abdomen  are  more  fond  of  eating  and  ease  than  those 
of  lees  prominence  in  this  region,  and  yet  from  practical 
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Geology  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  the  first  liviDg 
:iganisms  were  destitute  of  bone  or  frame-work.     Every 

rtioQ  of  the  body  was  constructed  to  minister  to  eating 

d  digestion,  which  was  the  great  aim  of  their  existence. 

e  stomach  occupied  the  centre,  protected  on  all  sides  from 
njury,  and  the  digestive  power  was  strong  and    active. 
Polypi  were  round  bodied,  destitute  of  bone  or  shell, 

d  from  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  their  existence, 
did  nothing  but  eat  and  digest  their  food. 

As  we  come  down  later  in  the  scale  of  animated  life,  we 
discover  the  Dermal  skeleton,  or  that  where  the  bony 
structure  or  shell  is  on  the  outside,  as  in  the  Mollusca  and 
other  shell-fish,  together  with  the  tribes  of  insect  Ufa  Still 
later  we  have  the  Neural  skeleton,  where  the  bones  are 
inside,  as  in  the  horse,  dog,  sheep,  and  animals  of  the 
highest  type,  as  well  as  Man. 

The  law  of  growth  in  the  world  seems  to  be  from  the 
lowest  to  highest  forms  of  being.  As  the  efforts  of  the  boy 
are  excelled  by  those  of  the  man,  in  beauty,  perfection,  and 
usefulness;  so  nature,  or  the  earth,  appears  to  progress  in 
each  later  age  in  her  productions  of  animal  life. 

Races  of  men  make  their  appearance,  reach  their  utmost 
capacity,  then  go  to  decay,  and  become  extinct  As  one  of 
the  fiist  acts  of  life  is  to  eat,  so  the  first  nations  of  men 
lived  mainly  to  eat  Then  came  the  muscular  age  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  where  war  and  labour  were  the  chief 
occupations,  and  now  still  later  we  enter  upon  the  age  of 
thought  and  reason.  So  rarely  is  it  we  meet  a  man  of  large 
abdomen,  that  when  we  do,  we  regard  him  as  a  specimen  of 
the  past  age. 

Recollect  the  Abdominal  form  takes  into  consideration  all 
that  part  of  the  body  between  the  diaphragm  (which 
separates  the  stomach  and  intestines  from  the  lungs  and 
heart)  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  pelvis.  It  contains  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  other  viscera,  and  is  the  fat  or  oline« 
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producing  region — ^the  nutritive  and  assimilative  part  of 
the  body.  The  vital  forces  are  active  in  this  form.  What 
is  eaten  digests  well,  and  the  organs  of  assimilation  store  tip 
their  material  in  the  form  of  fat;  this  cushions  up  the  bones, 
rounds  out  the  muscles,  and  gives  a  plump  appearance  to 
the  whole  frame. 

Attendant  upon  a  large  abdomen  are  broad  mouth,  round** 
ness  of  chin,  cheeks,  &c,  a  softness  of  flesh  (from  the 
presence  of  fatty  matter)  to  the  touch.  The  eyes  are  usually 
sleepy  looking;  face  destitute  of  expression;  pulse  slow; 
movements  lazy ;  in  fact,  neither  quick  in  action  nor  thought 
To  them  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  butter  is  ten 
or  fifty  cents  a  pound,  provided  they  get  enough  of  it 
Personal  cares  hang  loosely  on  their  minds,  and  slip  off  as 
easily  as  their  clothing;  they  never  borrow  trouble,  but 
are  ever  willing  to  lend  it;  and  are  always  averse  to  physical 
labour,  or  incapable  by  illness.  They  may  be  fitly  repre- 
sented as  a  bag  of  food,  or  a  storehouse  of  fat 

An  ordinary  tumble  does  little  injury  to  a  man  so  well 
padded  and  protected.  Dinners  are  of  more  consequence  to 
him  than  ideas.  Such  men  are  never  dose  students,  what* 
ever  may  be  their  pretensions.  Their  dreams  have  never 
chiselled  down  their  faces  by  day  or  night,  and  their  joys 
are  as  rarely  intense  as  their  sorrowa  The  glands  are  all 
active,  and  do  their  work  thoroughly ;  sleep  is  easy,  and 
tends  to  assist  digestion,  while  it  increases  the  &tty  secre* 
tions.  Children  who  sleep  much,  and  assimilate  their  food 
readily,  are  almost  invariably  fat 

Persons  of  the  Abdominal  shape  should  be  especially 
careful  not  to  overload  the  stomach  with  food,  as  they  are 
liable  to  diseases  of  an  apoplectic  or  paralytic  character. 

Man  is  endowed  with  reason  that  he  may  overlook  and 
control  his  appetites  and  passions,  and  thus  keep  in  a  healthy 
condition  the  whole  animal  economy. 

The  principle    involved    is  like    that    of   a    tliireshing 
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ine,  too  much  grain   chokes  up  the  apparatus,  and 

e  whole  force  is  lost ;  so  the  vital  organs  become  clogged, 

id  disease  and  death  ensua     Men  who  are  large  in  the 

bdomen  are  unexcitable,  their  ideas  are  as  undefined  as 

heir  bodies  are  destitute  of  angles  and  points.      Daniel 

ZSiambert,  in  England,  was  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 

.^Abdominal  shape,  and  Dixon  H.  Lewis,  long  time  senator 

3n  Congress,  from  the  Southern  States^  was  another,  in 

JLmerica. 

They  are  subject  to  such  diseases  As  inflammatory 
rheumatism,  dropsy,  and  similar  complaints.  Mentally  they 
are  indolent,  sensual,  cowardly,  unambitious,  and  deficient 
in  enterprise.  Those  characteristics  naturally  invite  the 
insolence  and  oppression  of  others.  The  inhabitants  of 
Central  Asia  are  principally  of  the  Abdominal  shape,  and 
tbey  are  wanting  in  dignity,  energy,  and  enterprise. 

The  English  partake  in  some  d^ree  of  this  build,  blended 
with  the  bone  and  muscular  attributes,  and  this  combination 
gives  them  self-possession  and  a  consciousness  of  indepen- 
dence. The  highest  compliment  which  an  Englishman  ever 
pays  a  foreigner  is  to  tell  him  that  he  really  took  him  for 
an  Englishman. 

Where  the  Abdominal  characteristics  predominate  in  a 
nation  the  character  of  the  people  will  be  social  in  secular 
affidrs,  and  slow  and  easy  in  domestic  life.  Women 
become  indifierent  to  tidiness  in  housekeeping,  as  exer* 
tion  is  unpleasant  to  mind  and  body,  and  men  of  this 
build  make  poor  and  lazy  mechanics.  Their  mental  efforts 
are  apt  to  become  confused,  the  labour  of  thinking  being 
equally  disagreeable  with  that  of  physical  exertion. 

Sydney  Smith,  the  celebrated  wit,  once  sat  opposite  to 
•  man  of  this  organization  at  the  dinner  table,  and  for 
i  time  was  profoundly  impressed  with  his  solemn,  por- 
tantoua-looking  &ce.  After  watching  and  waiting  a  while, 
to  etiUh  the  drops  of  wisdom  he  expected  to  Ml  from 
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the  tni  straDger's  lips,  a  huge  dish  of  apple  dumplings 
placed  on  the  table,  when  in  a  moment  the  half-doeed 
eyes  opened  widely,  stared  with  delight  at  the  dumplings, 
and  the  supposed  philosopher  exclaimed,  **  Them 's  the 
jockeys  for  me."  Sydney  Smith  then  learned  a  lesson  in 
Physiognomy  which  he  never  afterwards  forgot. 

In  the  walks  of  science  and  art  the  fat  man  takes  little 
delight;  to  him  the  thorny  path  which  leads  to  greatness 
is  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  he  is  better  pleased  to 
reap  the  harvest  which  the  industry  of  others  has  pro- 
duced, than  to  work  himself  in  the  vineyard. 

When  boys  shew  a  pre-disposition  to  this  form,  they 
are  apt  to  be  untruthful;  they  enjoy  fun,  but  are  physi- 
cally and  mentally  too  lazy  to  make  it;  but  when  it  is 
joined  to  the  Bony  and  Muscular  form,  it  gives  a  keen 
appreciation  of  wit  and  humour.  They  are  sluggish,  like 
the  stagnant  waters  of  a  morass,  and  inclined  to  be  impure 
in  thought.  Not  from  such,  but  among  the  slim  and 
active,  must  we  look  for  the  regenerators  of  the  world. 

Food,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  allays  the 
passions,  and  by  calling  the  vital  energies  to  the  work 
of  digestion,  produces  an  indifference  to  mental  action: 
hence  the  importance  of  setting  apart  proper  hours  for 
thought  and  study.  Whatever  power  is  used  in  digestion 
lessens  that  necessary  for  the  brain.  Thousands  of  lawyers, 
clei*gymen,  and  merchants,  invite  their  friends  to  their 
own  funerals,  by  rushing  into  mental  labour  on  a  full 
stomach.  A  clear  brain  and  a  clean  stomach  are  so  nearly 
synonymous,  that  a  sermon  on  health  might  be  preached 
without  any  other  text 

Napoleon  attributed  the  loss  of  a  great  battle  to  the 
fact  of  his  having  eaten  something  which  did  not  agree 
with  him.  Charles  YI.,  Emperor  of  West  Austria,  ate  a 
dish  of  mushrooms  that  caused  dyspepsia,  and  his  death. 
The  destiny  of  kingdoms  sometimes  hangs  in  the  balanoe, 
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hicb  a  full  or  empty  stomach  may  turn  in  one  or  the 

ther  direction.    To  eat  reasonably  is  to  eat  moderately 

^Ahe  food  best  fitted  for  mental  and  physical  activity,  as 

*4he  fatty  or  carbonaceous  substances  taken  into  the  system 

^nly  serve     to    maintain   warmth,   and  fulfil     no    other 

purpose  than  the  coal  does  in   our  stoves.     We  should, 

therefore,  abstain  from  that  class  of  diet,  especially  in 

the  summer  season,  when  warmth  is  not  an  object.     Too 

many  people  cram  and  stuff  their  own  stomachs,  and  those 

of  their  children,  just  the  same  in  summer  as  in  winter, 

and  by  that  means    induce  the  presence  of  those  fevers 

which  seem  to  be  permanently  located  in  our  midst. 

When  the  body  is  healthy,  we  can  often  move  among 
diseased  persons  with  impunity;  but  when  it  is  gorged 
with  improper  food,  or  too  great  a  quantity,  a  field  is 
offered  for  disease  to  work  upon,  and  death  is  frequently 
the  penalty  paid  for  such  neglect  An  enormous  appetite 
almost  invariably  attends  insanity  and  idiotcy. 

Where  it  becomes  necessary  to  cultivate  the  Abdominal 
form,  care  should  be  observed  in  the  selection  of  food.  It 
should  be  plain,  easy  of  digestion,  and  taken  several  times 
in  a  day;  mastication  should  be  slow  and  perfect;  rest 
after  every  meal;  sleep  indulged  in  if  desired;  good  temper 
should  be  encouraged,  and  nothing  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  mind  or  body  during  the  process  of 
digestion.  The  drink,  milk  and  water  only,  and  very 
80OQ  the  viscera  will  be  strengthened,  and  the  abdominal 
powers  will  become  enlai^d  and  improved. 

To  repress  this  condition,  the  eyes  and  ears  should  be 
kept  open,  and  the  mouth  shut  We  should  eat  less,  and 
try  to  work  and  think  more. 

By  associating  with  persons  whose  brains  are  active, 
and  whose  nervous  organization^  are  full  of  life,  the  sleepy 
bX  man  will  gradually  acquire  habits  of  thoughtfulness; 
Mntactk  by  the    law  of   sympathy,  will    induce    greater 
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activity  iu  tbe  torpid  brain,  and  each  succeeding  effort. 
will  prove  easier  than  the  former;  until  at  last,  in  tbe 
place  of  a  human  being  devoted  like  a  bog  to  the  solidi- 
iication  of  carbon,  in  the  shape  of  lard,  we  have  a  man 
fulfilling  the  nobler  destiny  of  solving  the  great  problems 
of  life  and  motion  with  which  the  world  is  overflowing. 

The  use  of  alcoholic  drinks,  in  all  cases,  tends  to  a 
degeneracy  of  the  body,  producing  the  Abdominal  form. 
The  hydrogen,  which  is  the  basis  of  alcohol,  produces 
temporary  warmth  at  the  expense  of  the  destruction  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  inclines  the  stomach  and 
liver  to  fatty  secretions;  this  is  the  reason  we  see  so 
many  bloated  faces  around  our  too  numerous  saloons; 
and  when  disease  once  takes  hold  of  such  a  subject,  he 
is  almost  sure  to  be  huri-ied  off  to  that  bar,  where,  it  is 
said,  men  give  an  account  of  wasted  or  well-spent  livea 

Personal  salvation  must  begin  by  controlling  the  appetite; 
pure  souls  are  not  to  be  found  in  impure  bodies,  and 
before  we  can  be  born  again,  a  fitting  temple,  swept  and 
garnished,  must  be  prepared  for  the  regenerated  spirit. 
Associate,  then,  with  persons  who  are  intelligent,  observe 
and  copy  their  habits  and  manners,  and  in  time  the 
burden  of  fat  will  fall  from  you,  and  additional  weight  of 
brain  will  take  its  plaoa 

This  large  Abdominal  condition  has  many  times  been 
cast  aside,  and  exchanged  for  muscle  and  braia  Sleep 
little,  eat  seldom,  study  much,  bathe  daily  in  cold  water, 
climb  the  mountains,  and  there,  while  respiring  the  pure 
air,  let  your  soul  drink  in  the  great  and  holy  sermon 
which  is  preached  through  nature's  beautiful  handiwork. 

As  your  thoughts  tower  away  among  the  hill  tops,  or 
recline  among  the  flowery  vales,  nerve  again  your  whole 
frame,  for  one  grand  effort,  to  send  your  spirit,  imagina- 

« 

tively,  throughout  the  vast  labyrinths  and  mazes  of  worlds, 
rounded  and  painted  with    flowers,  gladdened    with  the 
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^  of  birds,  and  decorated  with  rainbows,  Mue  sky, 
lud  glorious  landscapes,  until  you  are  swinging  on  airy 
pinions,  'mid  the  beautiful  Paradise  of  tlie  Poets. 

liVhen  your  natural  condition  returns,  and  you  wondor- 
ingly  scrutinize,  and  try  to  divine  whether  it  was  &  vision, 
a  dream,  or  noble  thought,  almost  doubting  your  own 
identity,  then  remember  one  step  has  been  taken  to 
bring  your  spiritual  nature  over  your  gross  animal  appetit^^ 
and  deadening  passions.  A  hundred  such  lessons,  with 
daily  care  and  diet,  will  give  you  spiritual  conceptions, 
and  a  thousand  similar  upliflinga,  and  you  will  have  a 
apiritttal  birth.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  develop  the 
nuod  and  spirit,  and  curb  the  "  Old  Adam"  within  as. 


gSat,  and  asthivpalopiat,  GUed  tlie  cba£rs  of  uiatomj  auil  medloiae  at  Got- 
tingen  more  tbui  half  a  oeDtary.  He  first  dividod  the  bonum  specieB  mto 
ttrc  nOM.     This  i»  ft  mperlatiTelj  scientiflo  and  piue  face. 


THE  THORACIC   FORU. 


The  fcborax  or  chest  is  the  highest  of  the  two  great  divirioru 
of  the  trunk  in  the  human  body,  being  situated  between 
the  neck  and  the  abdomen,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by 
the  large  mnscular  partition  called  the  diaphragci.  The 
cheat  is  protected  from  external  injury  by  the  back  and 
breast  bones,  and  the  ribs,  which  permit  the  necessary 
amount  of  expansion,  but  prevent  so  much  as  would  be 
injurious.  It  incloses  the  heart  and  lungs,  with  the  various 
arteries,  veins,  ducts,  tubes,  which  are  immediately  connected 
with  them,  and  necessary  for  their  fiinctiona  This  is  not 
only  the  great  centre  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  the 
laboratory  in  which  ia  carried  on  the  all-important  work  of 
purifying  it,  so  as  to  render  it  fit  to  fulfill  its  office  in  the 
system.  Impure  or  venous  blood — ^Impure  because  charged 
with  carbon — venous  because  Sowing  through  the  veins — 
enters  tha  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  thence  proceeds  to  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  driven  from  that  into  the  lungs,  to  be 
Bxposed  to  the  influence  of  the  air  which  has  been  inhaled 
through  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe.  The  precious,  life-giving 
oxygen  of  the  air  seizes  upon,  and  as  it  were,  bums  the 
carbon  of  the  blood,  which  now  pure,  warm,  and  life-giving, 
is  conveyed  to  the  left  aide  of  the  heart;  while  the  impure 
air,  QukA  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  and 
breathed  out  through  the  trachea  or  wind>pipe.    The  pare 
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BUood  is  pumped  from  the  heart  through  Mie  arteriea, 
mai  circulated  in  the  body  by  capillary  tubes,  where  it  again 
contracts  carbon,  and  returns  through  the  veios  to  undergo 
4he  same  process.     As  soon  as  the  lungs  have  sent  away  the 

purified  blood  for  circulation,  the  heart  pours  into  them  a 

new  stream  of  the  impure  to  meet  the  next  breath,  and  so 

the    process   goes  on, 

witli  silent  but  mighty 

and  withal  harmonious 

acUnty,  through  our 

sleeping    as    well    as 

waking    hours,    from 

the   Srst  hour  of  life 

on   till    the    last;   for 

the  com  men  cement  of 

these  operations  means 

life  b^un;  the  ce^sa- 

tioa   of   them    is    life 

ended  in  death.     The 

quantity  of  air  taken 

into  the  lungs  b  reek-  i 

oaed    as    shout    502  < 

coluc  inches  per  minute 

for  a  grown  person  at 

Test  daring   the   day, 

and    400  during    the 

night      But  this  quan-         The  Thorwio  Form  I*rge— Willimm  UL 

Hty  IB  largely  increased  by  exertion. 

If  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  apparatus  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  in  a  good  condition  for  accomplishing  its  work, 

sufficiently  large,  and  having  room  for  full  playi  it  will 

kppear  outwardly  in  a  broad  capacious  chest,  and  with  this 

will  be  associated  large  nostrils,  and  prominent  malar  or 

elieek-bones.     This  conformation   is   found  much   more  ia 
mountainous  regions  than  in  low  plains.     In  Switzerland, 
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Scotland,  the  high  l&ads  of  CaUfomia,  and  in  parts  of  N«w 
England  we  find  what  we  may  call  the  Thoracic  shape  pi*- 
railing;  and  all  (he  points  that  go  to  compose  it  an 
coDspicuoos  in  the  North  Amerioao 
Indians;  So  also  the  Inka  Indians, 
living  on  the  moantains  of  Sooth 
America,  have  very  large  and  long 
lungs;  they  live  to  a  great  ag«, 
and  never  suffer  from  pulmonary 
disease.  Some  are  said  to  have 
prolonged  their  lives  to  (wo 
hundred  years.  The  inhabitants 
I  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  is 
I  seven  thousand  feet  abon  bha 
ocean  level,  are  never  pulmonis 
Dr  consumptive,  while  in  the  low 
grounds  of  that  coontiy,  snch  dis- 
ease is  very  prevalent.  Simiiar 
&cta  are  observed  in  Nevada, 
TJw  Thorsoio  Fonn  SnulL  Oregon,  and  Washington  Territory, 
as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  California.  All  consumptive 
patients  experience  relief,  if  they  visit  these  heights  in  good 
time,  before  the  disease  has  progressed  too  iar.  As  elevated 
regions  are  favourable  to  persons  liable  to  pulmonary  amo- 
tions, those  near  the  sea  are  quite  the  reverse;  therefore  the 
■  climate  of  London,  Glasgow,  San  Francisco,  New  York,  and 
other  localities  situated  but  little  above  sea  level,  should  be 
avoided  by  persons  of  contracted  chests. 

We  are  informed  by  Audubon,  Wilson,  and  other  Orni- 
thologists, that  birds  which  babitually  fly  high  have 
larger  air-vessels  than  those  which  remain  in  lower  air. 
The  wild  pigeon,  which  is  capable  of  such  a  rapid  and 
extended  flighty  reaching  in  some  instances  as  moch  as 
three  hundred  miles  an  hour,  has  both  lungs  and  heart 
laige  in  comparison  with  any  other  birds  no(  migratory. 
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Likewise  the   bears  of  mouDtainous  countries  have  lung. 
power  very  superior  to  that  of  the  same  class  of  animals 
living  in   the   valleys.      Even   fish   in    mountain   streams 
^^^nd  kkes  are  found  to  liave  larger  air-vessels  than  those 
^^Brimtaing  In  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  lowlands. 
^^B^besc  facts  may  be  thus  explained.     In  low  flat  countries 
^^rae  ftlinosphere  is  denser,  and  a  given  amount  of  air  con- 
tains more   oxygen   than   it  does  on   the  hills;   therefore 
there  it   not   the   same  necessity  for  filling  the  luugs  in 
orrler  to  obtain  what   is   necessary  to   support  life.     But 
wlieti  we  ascend  to  higher  regions,  the  atmosphere  becomes 
mrer.  and  we  are  compelled  to  inspire   more   in  volume, 
in  order  to  get  the  eume  in  weight  and  efficiency.     Another 
eiuBe  atfocting  the  action  both  of  lungs  and  heart,  is,  that 
higher  altitudes  are  {cet.  pfir.)  colder  than  lower  ones;  and 
u  We  require  more  warmth,  we  must  burn  more  fuel,  that 
it  carbon,  to  maintain  the  heat  of  the  blood.     Consequently, 
[>  Riust  not  only  oat  more  fat  and  other  carbon-producing 
Piters,  but  must  take  in  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen  to 
and   then  the  heart  has  to  send  the  vital  fluid 
Slling  to  the  surface  and  extremities  of  the  body.     It 
o  be  a  universal  law  of  nature  that  use  increasea 
Mid   herein  we  see  the   philosophy  of  sending 
1  people  to  the  hills.     Not  only  is  the  tempera- 
i  equable,  but  the  increased  action  of  the  lunga 
enlarges   them;    the  heart  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence  l>egins  to   beat  stronger;    the  appetite   improves, 
becaoae  the  carbon  must  be  found;  good  health  and  spirits 
are  tho  natural  result.     Nature   responds  to  activity  and 
naa,  by  giving  increase  of  power,  and  strength,  or  profit — 
thus  verifying  that  old  parable  of  the  Talents,  where  those 
who    used    them   won    others,   and   were    rewarded   with 
inereAse,  while  he  who  buried  Ma  fur  safe-keeping  with- 
out  u&ing  it,   lost   that   which  he  had.     Nature  destroys 
(bat  which  is  not  used,  and  because  it  is  not  used. 
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When,  howevei,  the  Thoracic  form  largely  preponderates 
over  the  abdoraiLal,  the  activity  of  the  heart  and  lungs 
may  be  too  great  in  proportion  to  other  functions;  and 
the  very  intensity  of  the  fires  may  destroy  the  life  which 
they  were  intended  to  preserva  Though  the  broad-chested, 
large-nosed,  wide-cheek-boned  mountaineer  is  no  subject 
for  Phthisis  Pulmonalie,  he  may  be  subject  to  diseases 
of  a  characteristic  type.  Among  us,  persons  who  have 
too  great  a  proportion  of  Thoracic  development  are  liable 
to  haemorrhage  and  inflammatory  fevers;  when  exposed  to 
great  muscular  exertion  and  fatigue,  they  may  be  afflicted 
with  pleuro-pneumonia  and  rheumatism.  When  supported  by 
corresponding  abdominal  powers,  and  large  bone,  muscle, 
and  brain,  the  well-developed  thorax  produces  true  leaders 
in  war.  But  where  it  predominates,  as  in  the  mountaineers 
we  have  referred  to,  and  others  among  ourselves  who  are 
not  mountaineers,  .\t  marks  a  type  of  character  easily 
recognized.  The  distinct,  well-marked  features,  the  im- 
petuous glance  of  the  eye,  the  animated  hopeful  expres- 
sion of  countenance,  the  well-rounded  limbs,  and  fine 
compact  muscles,  free  alike  from  angularity  and  flabbiness, 
prepare  us  to  find  less  mental  than  physical  power.  Such 
persons  are  more  disposed  tor  a  stirring,  active  life,  than 
one  of  study  and  close  apphcaiion.  Their  impressions 
come  and  go;  so  do  their  opinions  and  religious  beliefs^ 
fickle  as  the  wind;  yet  with  a  strong  and  courageous  will, 
they  act  upon  each  while  it  lasts.  Again  and  again  have 
great  revolutions  been  occasioned,  and  effete  civilizations 
overturned  by  hordes  of  such  impetuous  mountaineers 
sweeping  over  the  more  settled  lowlands,  and  carrying 
all  before  them,  only  to  be  themselves  in  turn  displaced, 
when,  through  ages  of  luxury,  they  have  lost  their  thoracic 
character.  So  did  the  earliest  bands  of  the  Caucasian  race 
pour  down  from  the  Asiatic  highlands  to  settle  in  Europe, 
«ind  develop  the  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Borne.     But 


D  they  became  deteriorated,  hordes  of  GotliB  nnd  Huns, 

nally  called   Imrbarians,  descended  from   the   mountains 

r  northern   Europe,   and   took  possession  in   thei 

)  become   civilized   in   turn.     Still   later,   the   Norsemen 

cune  down  on  old  England,  and  gave  a  mighty  stir  to 

itt  population.     So  did  the   Tartars   of  high   Asia  make 

^Kflwnuelves   masters  of    India,   and   become   the   terror  of 

^^Butem  Europe,  dispossessing  its  less  hardy  uccupants.     The 

^Hlnditiona  of  Mexico,  in  like  manner,  point  to  a  time  when 

people  came  from  the  Andes  and   Cordilleras  to  settle  in 

tlie  lower  lands  and  elaborate  a  new  civilization.     Fopo- 

litious  of    rude,   elastic,   stirring    character    are    bred    in 

inountain  lands,  to  transfuse  fresh  life  every  now  and  then 

into  the  more  sedentary  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

(Ab  certainly  as  Cuvier  could  describe  the  general  charac- 
istica  of  an  animal  from  a  single  tooth  presented  to 
B,  and  Owen,  still  later,  undertook  to  make  drawings 
tntmals  never  seen  by  living  men,  but  which  lived  on 
r  earth  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  ago;  bo  surely 
obtterving  the  law  of  harmony  in  nature's  works,  the 
i^Dntant  correspondence  between  mind  and  body,  man  and 
his  surroundings,  we  are  able  to  predicate  that  which  we  see 
Dut  from  that  wiiich  we  do  see.  And  whenever  we  meet  a 
BiAQ  in  wiiom  the  Thoracic  form  is  strongly  predominant,  we 
expect  to  find  him  active  and  elastic,  rather  than  plodding; 
liispoaed  to  be  prodigal  in  his  expenditure ;  a  playful, 
humorous,  caressing,  and  obliging  companion ;  easily  elated 
by  pro9|ierity,  and  hopeful  in  adversity;  of  lively  deport- 
ment, and  springy  step ;  fond  of  variety,  ever  astir,  never 
long  at  one  stay.  Such  a  one  seldom  attains  pre-eminence 
in  lits  sphere,  hut  he  may  do  much  to  keep  his  neighbours 
alive,  and  prevent  social  intercourse  from  stagnating.  Let 
iirjt  add,  he  should  never  marry  one  of  the  same  type;  he 
1  a  careful,  stoody,  even-going  wife,  to  counter-btilance 
xisition  to  profusion  and  resliessnesa. 
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No  portion  of  the  bumaa  frame-work  is  so  difficult  to 
describe,  m  that  upoo  which  muscular  activity  and 
strength  depends.  We  discover  one  man  weak,  anotiier 
strong,  one  overflowing  with  physical  vigour,  another  all 
feebleness,  yet  sise  has  apparently  very  little  to  do  with  tha 
matter. 

The  prize-fighter,  by  training,  is  reduced  in  bulk  pre> 
paratory  to  his  trial  of  strength  and  skill  The  race-horse 
loses  weight  of  one  kind,  which  is  replaced  by  activity  and 
endurance,  ere  he  can  win  the  prize  ahead  of  his  com- 
petitors; 

To  determine  from  whence  this  quality  is  derived,  will 
be  the  subject  matter  for  consideration  in  this  chapter. 

It  ia  not  sufficient  to  know  that  one  specimen  of  life  ia 
full  of  physical  force,  and  another  comparatively  helpless ; 
bat  the  causes  or  principles  which  nnderlie  those  conditions 
must  be  studied,  and  to  this  task  we  invite  our  readers. 

It  ia  from  Nature  we  learn  all  that  we  know  or  can 
possibly  accomplish.    The  Foet  says — 

"  Nfttnre  hath  nothing  mtde  to  hue,  bnt  can 
B«sd  Mme  initractioD  to  the  wu««t  man." 

The  ari»at  sometimes  endeavours  to  teach  others  to  puot 
a  landscape,  but  you  only  learn  to  imitate  from  him ;  he,  or 
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liin  tutor,  learned  the  lessons  from  Nature.  The  true  l&nd- 
Bnpe  wss  painted  by  her  long  before  mnn  studied  her  Rrt. 
ThB  (uirtrait  painter  but  copies  the  face  which  nature  has 
K) richly  tinted;  and  the  photogrnphic  iirtist  tises  the  snn- 
liglit  to  accomplish  those  well  rounded  lines  of  beauty  and 
grace,  which  no  human  hand  can  excel  and  but  few  imi- 
tate to  perfection. 

llie  Electrician  pumps  small  doses  of  lightning  from  that 
gTGHl  reservoir  the  earth,  but  nature  furnishes  immensely 
Urger  ones  from  the  same  source. 

The  mcke  have  been  printed  indelibly  by  nature's  type, 
(0  that  the  geologist  reads  l)er  stories,  aa  readily  as  from  a 
l<utik,  and  modern  civilization  but  poorly  imitates  bci 
ictioa,  in  that  art  we  term  tlie  "  Mighty  Freaa. 


Tha  MdmbIh  Form  Lvg»— S.  JndM  Thadaua, 

Nav{gati«B  is  a  copy  from  the  Nautilus,  which  trimmed 
it*  tiny  sails  on  summer  seas  long  ages  ere  man  nade  bin 
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■ppearance  on  this  globe.  Our  best;  efforts  in  this  direction, 
often  vainly  try  to  work  out  safety  and  deliveranoa  from 
danger,  while  this  little  creature  is  capable  of  providing 
against  the  ocean  storm,  and  always  gains  a  haven  of 
safety. 

Houses  were  made  by  the  beaver,  muBk-rat^  and  other 
animals,  long  before  the  first-bom  son  of  Adam  built  the 
City  of  Enoch,  and  their  habitations  serve  their  purposes,  as 
well  or  better,  than  many  of  those  erected  by  man. 

The  first  dwelleis  in 
tents  but  imitated  the 
closing  foliage  of  the  arched 
forest  overhead.  The  walls 
of  the  ancient  E^ptiaii 
temples,  leaning  inward, 
.  are  only  imitations  of  that 
primitive  tent,  with  the 
pointed  top  replaced  by  a 
fiat  covering  or  roof  Thus 
architecture  may  be  traced, 
step  by  step,  from  savage 
woodland  life. 
,  The  tribe  of  Muras, 
occupying  the  forests  of 
the  valley  of  the  Amazon, 
build  their  bouses  in  the 
tops  of  trees,  in  exact  imi- 
■*""*  tation  of  certain  animals 

which  live  in  countries  subject  to  inundation.  Thus  we  see 
that  nature  is  the  source  from  whence  we  draw  all  our 
designs,  and  obtain  all  our  pattema;  even  the  front  and 
back  doots  of  our  modem  palatial  mansions  were  invented 
by  the  chattering  English  Magpie — a  bird  whose  ingenuity 
and  taste  are  only  exceeded  by  its  everlasting  round  of 
triokeiy  and  talk;    perhaps    in  this  latter  respect  poor 


fcomanity   lias    also    some   eeoiWance   to   this   denizen  of 

Ihfslr. 

Thus  we  might  enumerate  every  tmde,  art,  or  profesaion 

man  proudly  cltums  as  his  own  invention,  and  shew 

are   but   plagiarisms    on    Nature,     AH  we  kuow  we 

either  directly  or  indirectly  from  this  great  Mother 

Life.     She  is  our  teacher,  and  obedience  to   her  le&soua 

ilica  strength,  security,  and  s 

oatomy  and  Physiology  are  partial  studies  of  the  farm 
tnd  lawB  which  govern  our  being,  and  Physiognomy 
K^juires  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the  ob^err  tion  of  nature, 
tu  olitain  success. 

The  Muscular  system  ia  divided  into  two  sets,  known  na 
tbe  organs  of  strength  and  motion:  the  6rst  are  known  as 
tiie  voluntary  muscles,  which  respond  to  the  option  of  the 
tnind ;  and  the  other  acts  independently,  as  in  the  motion  of 
^e  heart,  lungs,  alimentary  canal,  arteries,  bladder,  skin, 
Thn»e  two  seta  of  musclea  are  inherited  previous  to 
h;  cons&iuently  we  have  only  to  do  with  their  develop- 
it  and  cultivation. 

looking  at  nature,  as  exhibited  in  the  vegetable  world, 
discover  that  of  all   the  woody  fibres,  that  species  ia 
;heet  and  strongest  which,  during  its  growth,  exhibits 
greatest  activity  or  motion.     The  Elm  is  an  instance 
this   fnct.     Its  slim  branches  are  constantly  swinging 
gracefully  in  the  air;  no  limbs  bend  moi-e  readily,  and  none 
are  harder  to  break.     This  law,  which  unites  activity  with 
iDgtb,  [iervades  all  the  vegetable  world;  indeed,  rules  all 
,te  life,   and   plainly   teaches  the  great   lesson,  that 
■ion    and    life,   rest   and   death,  are   but  synonyms  of 
other. 

At  the  birth  of  b  child,  it  ia  unable  to  stand,  or  even 
crawl  alone;  but  as  it  puts  fortfa  effort,  strength  begins 
to  be  developed,  and  continued  activity  soon  converts  a 
belplen  being  into  one  physically  or  muscularly  strong: 


are  bai 
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vigour  takes  tiie  place  of  atony,  and  langour  gives  place 
to  lustiness. 

Exercise,  then,  is  the  great  developer  of  animal  muscle 
as  well  as  vegetable  fibre.  As  illustrations  of  the  fact  that 
active  exercise  promotes  this  muscular  strength,  may  be 
mentioned  the  cases  of  the  Kanakas,  who  have  been  known 
to  swim  thirty  miles,  remaining  in  the  water  six  houra 
Tlie  naked  castes  of  Hindostan,  the  Tasmanians,  and 
Fuegians,  who  go  unclothed  in  very  cold  weather,  by 
constant  exercise  are  able  to  endure  cold  and  fatigue, 
astonishing  to  less  active  races.  An  Eton  boy  can  climb  a 
tree  as  readily  as  an  ordinary  lad  could  go  up  a  ladder,  and  a 
savage  will  mount  a  smooth  pole,  using  his  feet  like  a  second 
pair  of  hands,  and  jump  from  tree  to  tree,  with  great  agility. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  the  case  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Wind- 
ship  of  Boston,  who,  by  a  thorough  training  in  lifting, 
pulling,  swinging,  and  the  other  various  manoeuvres 
attending  a  gymnastic  course,  has  become  a  perfect 
specimen  of  health  and  strength,  lifting  2,600  lbs.,  or  a 
dumb-bell  of  200  lb&  at  arm's  length.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  proved  a  perfect  success.  Inheriting,  from  eight 
generations  of  studious  men,  a  disposition  to  inactivity 
of  the  Muscular  system,  and  weighing  but  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds,  he  sought  to  remedy  the  defect  by 
a  course  of  active  exertion,  so  as  to  increase  his  size 
and  strength.  To-day  he  weighs  one  hundred  and 
forty-four  pounds.  The  deltoid  muscles  on  his  sbouldeiv 
are  very  broad,  the  biceps  in  his  arms  are  immensely 
developed,  and  his  whole  body  is  a  miracle  of  manly 
strength.  He  now  teaches  a  gymnastic  system  of  physical 
cultivation  in  Boston. 

Compare  the  life  of  this  man  with  that  of  some  exquisite 
fop,  whose  highest  ambition  is  to  dress  in  the  latest  style, 
talk  flabby  nonsense  to  some  coquette,  and  puff  tobacco 
smoke  in  the  pure  air,  or  squirt  the  juice  upon  the  pave- 
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snenta  of  our  citie&  Windship  is  a  bundle  of  living  nerves 
^and  musdes,  full  of  life  and  energy,  while  the  other  drawlsi 
fritters,  and  **  cusses  "  a  noble  opportunity  away. 

In  addition   to  this  constant  exercise,  pure  air  is  an 

absolute  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  perfect  health  and 

strength.     Our  houses  are,  generally,  poorly  ventilated;  and 

when  mankind  learns  the  influence  of   sunlight  on    the 

human  body,  we  shall  have  stronger  and  better  men  than 

at  present     This  activity  in  man  and  the  vegetable  world 

works  out  all  unnecessary  material  from  the  body,  and 

leaves  only  the  strongest  and  best  behind     The  lungs  take 

in  at  least  one-third  more  air  during  exercise;  consequently, 

the  supply  of  oxygen  for  vitalizing  the  blood  and  manu- 

fiu^oring  muscle  is  increased ;  much  of  our  indisposition  to 

move  about  arises  from  the  presence  of  this  useless,  cumber- 

aome    matter    in    the  body;  and   there  was  a  profound 

philosophy  in  that  ancient  system  of  punishment  which 

eonght    to  cure  the    lazy  scamp  by  whipping  his    hide 

through  the  streets  of  a  town. 

As  physicians,  we  have  to  be  very  careful  in  setting  a 

broken  bone,  when  the  individual  has  been  confined  to  his 

'hed  for  some  months,  because  there  is  unusual  liability  of 

fracturing  the  tender  bone  in  another  place.     Thus  we  find 

that  inaction  causes  even  the  bones  to  weaken,  and  become 

tender,  as  well  as  the  muscles.     How  delicate  and  fragile 

ure  the  bodies  of  those  stationary  mollusks,  or  shell-fish, 

when  compared  to  the  agile  trout  or  well-muscled  eel. 

Herbert,  the  sweet  singer  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  was  inspired  with  the  thought  of  an  active,  muscular^ 
tod  healthy  man,  when  he  sang — 

"Man  is  all  Bymmetiy, 
Full  of  proportions,  one  limb  to  another. 

And  to  all  the  woild  besides : 
For  head  with  foot  hath  private  amitj ; 
Each  may  call  the  farthest,  brother. 

And  both,  with  moons  and  tidsi.*' 

R 
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When  men  with  excellent  Muscular  development  are 
well  educated,  what  useful  members  of  society  they  becoma 
This  was  undoubtedly  what  Pope  meant  when  he  penned 
4ie  lines — 

**  AAd  pndse  the  Mty  Tigonr  of  a  line, 

Where  Denham'i  atrength  and  Waller's  aweetneM  Join.** 

Men  who  are  authors,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  in 
muscular  proportions,  will  give  evidence  of  boldness  of  con- 
ception in  natural  science,  mechanism,  or  the  fine  arts,  such 
\B  only  comes  from  physically  strong  persons.  Dr.  Johnson 
was  an  exceedingly  strong  man.  Robert  Bums,  when  a 
plough-boy,  could  handle  any  two  boys  of  his  age.  Shake- 
speare carried  the  brick  and  mortar  with  which  to  build  the 
tabernacle  in  which  he  afterwards  performed  his  plays  before 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  shady  halls  of  colleges  damped  and 
dwarfed  not  his  great  mind.  Benjamin  Franklin  could  carry 
%  form  of  type  in  each  hand  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  while 
it  required  an  ordinary  boy  to  use  both  hands  to  carry  one 
of  such  weight 

In  our  present  time  we  have  had  such  men  as  Professor 
Wilson  of  Edinburgh  ( «« Christopher  North  "),  Charles 
Kingsley,  Hugh  Miller,  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  a  host  of  others,  remarkable  for  muscular  strength  and 
activity,  as  well  as  profound  learning  and  authorship. 
Many  of  these  mounted  the  ladder  of  fame  from  humble 
life,  entirely  through  activity  of  character.  Some  were 
poor;  and  here  let  us  say,  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings 
to  the  young  is  that  of  poverty,  because  the  very  necessities 
it  involves  become  an  incentive  to  action,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  future  greatness.  Elihu  Burritt,  the  greatest  living 
linguist,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  greatness,  in  bone  and 
muscle,  while  labouring  as  a  blacksmith.  At  the  forge, 
while  blowing  the  bellows  with  one  hand,  he  held  a  Greek, 
Hebrew,  or  Latin  Lexicon  in  the  other;  and  in  the  interval, 
while  the  iron  was  beating,  he  mastered  from  two  to  six 
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words  oi  those  difficult  languages;  and  while  hammenng 
the  red  hot  metal  with  his  hammer,  he  was  busily  engaged 
forging  out  ideas  on  the  anvil  of  his  mind.    This  was  the 
price  he  paid  for  greatness;  and  his  example  is  but  the  key 
to  that  law  which  is  universal 

While  men  frequently  work  just  about  enough  for  good 
healthy  women  often  overwork  themselves,  especially  those 
who  are  mothers,  and  have  the  care  of  a  house  and  &mily. 

Legitimate  rest  is  as  necessary  for  health  and  strength  as 
exercise.  The  pernicious  custom  of  turning  night  into  day, 
by  woman  working  long  after  dark,  causes  her  to  feel  as  if 
Jael  were  driving  the  nail  which  killed  Sisera  into  her 
temples,  or  a  tightness  as  though  Luke's  iron  crown  encom- 
passed her  brow.  Many  cases  of  constipation  and  headache 
<:aD  be  ^traced  to  want  of  sleep  from  this  cause.  Then  let 
nothers  rest  more,  and  make  their  idle  sons  and  daughters 
^work. 

To  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  the  advantages  of  poverty, 
imd  how  men  who  have  risen,  started  in  the  world's  great 
race,  I  quote  the  following  concerning  the  origin  of  noted 
men  : — Columbus  was  the  son  of  a  weaver,  and  a  weaver 
himself.   Claude  Lorraine  was  bred  a  pastry  cook.   Cervan- 
tes was  a  common  soldier.    Homer  was  the  son  of  a  small 
£uinen    Moliere  was  the  son  of  a  tapestry  maker.    Demos- 
thenes was  the  son  of  a  cutler.     Terence   was  a  slave. 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  the  son  of  a  London  brewer.    Franklin 
was  a  journeyman  printer,  and  son  of  a  tallow  chandler  and 
soap  boiler.    Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  the  son 
of  A  linen  draper.     Daniel  Defoe  was  a  hostler,  and  the  son  of 
a  butcher.     Whitfield  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper   at 
Gloucester.    Sir  Cloudely  Shovel,  Bear- Admiral  of  England, 
was  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  and  afterwards  a  cabin 
boy.    Bishop  Frideaux  worked  in  the  kitchen  at  Exeter 
College,  Oxford.     Cardinal  Wolsey  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
butcher.    Ferguson  was  a  shepherd.     Dean  Tucker  was  the 
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son  of  a  small  farmer  in  Cardiganshire,  and  performed  his 
journey  to  Oxford  on  foot.  Edmund  Hailey  was  the  son 
of  a  soap-boiler  at  Shore-ditch.  Joseph  Hall,  Bishop  of 
Norwich,  was  the  son  of  a  farmer.  Virgil  was  the  son  of  a 
porter.  Horace  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper.  Shakespeare 
was  the  son  of  a  wool-stapler.  Milton  was  the  son  of  a  money- 
scrivener.  Bobert  Burns  was  a  ploughman  in  Ayrshire. 
Confucius  was  a  carpenter.  Mahommed,  called  the  prophet^ 
was  a  driver  of  asses.  Mohamet  Ali  was  a  barber.  Madam 
Bemadotte  was  a  washerwoman  of  Paris.  Napoleon,  a 
descendent  of  an  obscure  family  of  Corsica,  was  a  Major 
when  he  married  Josephine,  the  daughter  of  a  tobacconist 
Creole  of  Martinique.  General  Escartero  was  a  vestry-clerk. 
Bolivar  was  a  druggist.  Vasco  de  Gama  was  a  sailor.  John 
Jacob  Astor  once  sold  apples  on  the  streets  of  New  Toric 
Catherine,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  a  camp  grisette*  Cincin- 
natus  was  ploughing  his  vineyard  when  the  Dictatorship  of 
Rome  was  offered  to  him. 

I  also  make  another  selection,  to  show  how  many  of  the 
wealthy  men  in  the  city  of  New  York  began  the  great  battle 
of  life  in  poverty. 

There  are  sixty-seven  who  pay  an  income-tax  of  $100,000 
and  over.  The  roan  who  leads  the  list,  A.  T.  Stewart, 
everybody  knows,  is  an  Irish  emigrant,  who  commenced  life 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  twenty-Sve  cents.  Jay  Gould 
drove  a  herd  of  cattle  from  Delhi,  Delaware  County,  when 
a  lad,  for  fifty  cents  a  day,  in  order  to  get  money  enough  to 
reach  the  Hudson  River.  David  Groesbeck,  over  thirty  years 
ago,  used  to  mend  old  shoes  for  his  brother,  who  was  a 
respectable  shoemaker  in  Albany.  Henry  Keep,  boasts 
that  he  graduated  from  the  poor-house  of  Jagerson  County. 
J^mes  Gordon  Bennett  and  Robert  Bonner,  both  poor  boys, 
full  of  talent  and  industry.  Rufus  Hatch,  when  a  youngster, 
had  an  ambition  to  hold  the  reins  of  a  pedlar's  waggon. 
E.  D.  Morgan  commenced  life  with  a  quarter  measure  of 
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molasses.  Henry  Gews  was  an  errand  boy  in  one  of  the 
banking  bouses  down  town.  The  Brothers  Seligman  started 
out  in  life  with  a  pedlar's  pack.  David  Dows  retailed  pork 
by  the  half-pound,  and  molasses  by  the  gill;  and  H.  T. 
HemboM  wad  first  cabin  boy  on  the  sloop  "  Mary  Jane," 
that  navigated  the  Delaware.  Such  men  as  these  were  the 
architects  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  active  muscles  and 
brains  did  the  work  of  their  elevation. 

We  all  perceive  the  growing  aversion  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  Americans  to  manual  labour^  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  an  essay  of  unusual  length  upon  its  advantages  and 
importance  can  hardly  be  amiss,  while  considering  the  Mus- 
cular build  or  form.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  in  which 
aeveral  young  men  have  not  applied  to  me  for  a  situation  to 
travel  When  asked  what  they  wish  to  do,  they  answer, — 
*  They  would  like  a  situation  where  there  was  not  much  to 
do,  and  without  hard  labour,  yet  good  wages,  and  all  expenses 
paid,  together  with  a  good  chance  to  see  the  world."  Oh! 
horrible,  lamentable  fact!  How  many  such  silly  idlers  the 
world  possesses,  and  I  am  sorry  for  them.  I  pity  them,  be- 
cause their  lack  of  training  has  doomed  them,  with  all  their 
golden  dreamS)  to  disappointment  My  answer  to  them  is,  I 
have  no  such  situation,  not  even  for  myself.  Such  young 
men  will  refuse  positions  as  farm  labourera  at  high  wages,  or 
the  opportunity  to  learn  some  useful  trade.  All  over  the  land 
complaints  go  up  against  high  prices,  which  this  growing 
hatred  of  work  causes,  while  on  the  street  comei*s  of  every 
city  may  be  found  specimens  of  humanity  telling  such  tales 
as  these — 

THE  LOAFER'S  SONG. 


«« 


Kow  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
Mnaqnitoes  at  your  distance  keep; 
And  if  I  snore  before  I  wake, 
Tif  owing  to  the  buckwheat  cake. 


**  lict  me  dream  of  other  dajrs, 
Un  whisky  punch,  oh,  let  me  gesii 
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On  sherry  cobblers  snoked  through  strawy 
Before  they  make  Maine  liquor  laws. 

**  Sing  me  the  songs  I  nsed  to  hear, 
When  every  store  sold  lager  beer. 
And  every  loafer  told  his  joke, 
In  clouds  of  poor  tobacco  smoke. 

**  Wake  me  np  '  when  daylight*s  o*er,* 
I  can  *t  go  out  with  clothes  so  poor; 
For  every  fellow  whom  we  meet 
Thinks  I  look  too  mean  to  treat. 

*'  So  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  wish  my  thoughts  away  would  keep  ; 
Oh  1  could  he  sleep  till  he  were  dead, 
Best  would  come  to  the  loafer's  head." 

A  certain  amount  of  bodily  labour  is  a  prime  necessity  as 
a  promoter  of  good  health  and  solid  happiness ;  and  until 
young  men,  and  young  women  also,  cast  aside  the  fallacious 
notion  that  labour  is  degrading,  we  shall  find  poverty  and 
puling  sickness  stalking  into  every  house  in  the  land.  Dis- 
content, and  divorces  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every 
hundred  derive  their  origin  from  the  idleness  of  one  or  both 
partie&  Bear  iH  mind,  that  honourable  labour  promotes 
womanhood  and  manhood,  health,  wealth,  and  that  great 
boon  for  which  thousands  are  vainly  seeking — happiness. 
When  we  look  over  the  United  States  of  America,  and  see 
the  Northern  States  blooming  like  a  garden ;  their  stately 
edifices,  private  and  public;  their  fi-ee  schools^  thriving 
machine  shops,  and  manufactories;  and  then  contrast  the 
view  with  the  woody,  uncultivated  south,  with  its  ox-teams 
and  log-houses,  its  scarcity  of  schools,  and  other  means  of 
enlightenment,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
people  of  the  North  have  toiled  and  laboured,  and  time  has 
repaid  their  well-directed  efforts.  Whereas  the  South  has 
compelled  its  disinterested  negroes  to  do  its  work,  while  the 
white  race  has  grown  up  inactive  and  useless,  leading  aim- 
less lives;  and  an  unthrifty  country  in  nature's  reward 
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Tliere  is  a  law  of  compensation  in  nature,  and  by  this  law 
labour,  if  well  directed,  is  always  richly  repaid.  Thank 
fortune  that,  since  the  war,  the  Southern  people  have 
become  more  industrious,  and  consequently  prosperous. 

The  poorer  classes  of  England  and  America  have  been 
cultivated  physically  by  the  labour  to  which  poverty  com- 
pelled them.  There  was  a  time  when  France  and  England 
had  no  postal  system,  as  at  present,  and  fast  couriers  were 
employed  to  carry  letters  from  city  to  city.  That  class  of 
servants  or  foot-runners  were  well  cultivated,  and  conse- 
quently vigorous  and  healthy.  In  France  this  service  was 
performed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Basque  provinces,  who 
were  very  swift  of  foot.  The  English  runners  were  very 
Bopple  and  robust,  and  took  pains  to  keep  themselves  strong 
and  active  by  dieting  and  other  meana  As  a  method  of 
lAysical  development,  the  Carthaginians  engaged  in  swim- 
ming. About  three  hundred  and  ninety  years  after  the 
founding  of  tne  great  Roman  Empire,  and  even  at  the  time 
when  the  tyrant  Caracalla  ruled  Rome,  the  practice  of  rope- 
dancing  was  one  of  the  popular  games,  and  it  developed  the 
Muscular  system  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  the  days  of 
Socrates,  leamng  was  a  common  amusement.  Alexander  had 
many  expert  runners  whose  muscles  were  finely  developed ; 
and  Glaucus  excelled  in  many  kinds  of  gymnastic  feats. 

Not  only  did  the  ancients  practise  fighting,  running, 
wrestling,  &c,  for  health  and  strength,  but  they  most  assidu- 
ously cared  for  their  bodies,  by  currying,  washing,  and 
rubbing,  &c.  Their  gymnasiums  were  amply  provided  with 
^thing  appliances;  and  Lucian  informs  us  that  the  com- 
batants in  the  arena  freely  cleaned  each  other  after  each 
combat,  if  not  quite  disabled. 

Thus  we  learn  what  care  was  taken  in  ages  past  to  increase 
and  preserve  muscular  strength,  and  the  millions  of  dollars 
and  years  of  labour  were  not  bestowed  in  vain.  We  know, 
by  the  remxiins  they  have  left  beUnd  them,  that  the  Romans 
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excelled  in  works  of  art  and  grand  design,  and  that  tbeit 
bodies  were  models  of  physical  and  mental  beauty.  In 
imitation  of  this  ancient  curriculum,  the  colleges  of  Har^rard 
and  Yale  are  beginning  to  see  the  importance  of  physical 
training  as  a  part  of  education,  and  are  erecting  gymnaaiuma 
within  the  walls  hitherto  sacred  to  mental  labour. 

When  this  change  begins  to  be  felt,  we  shall  see  our 
college  graduates  taking  rank  equally  with  the  sons  of 
mechanics  and  labourers  in  scientific  and  literary  pursuits. 
Among  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  we  rarely  find  the 
sons  filling  high  stations,  or  making  their  mark  as  men  of 
superior  worth,  for  the  very  reason  that  the  possession  of 
wealth  enables  them  to  fritter  away  their  time  in  idleness; 
while  the  mechanic  often  tries  to  make  a  tradesman  of  hia 
child,  whose  talents  fit  him  for  philosophy,  science,  or  art 
The  physical  cultivation  of  the  mechanic  is  transmitted  to 
his  children,  and  this  natural  birthright  gives  them  greater 
force  of  character  in  both  body  and  mind. 

One  great  cause  of  physical  decline  in  children  is  the 
use  of  tobacco  and  stimulating  beverages,  such  as  whisky, 
brandy,  rum,  gin,  wine,  tea,  and  coffee.  Living  in  impure 
air,  tight  lacing,  concentrated  and  mixed  diet,  spices  and 
pickles,  hot  saleratus  bread,  and  late  hours,  are  all  dele- 
terious to  health  and  strength.  There  are  secret  sins 
among  the  young  which  are  more  prostrating  to  the 
Muscular  and  Nervous  systems  than  any  of  the  above 
mentioned.  Then,  to  be  strong  in  muscle,  and  of  iron 
heart,  that  we  may  insure  health  and  success  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  offspring  who  shall  represent  us  in  life's  great 
drama,  let  us  be  ^  temperate  in  all  things,**  and  above  all« 
be  virtKOus. 

**  Count  life  by  virtnes — these  will  lut, 
When  life*8  lone-footed  race  i«  o*er; 
And  these,  when  earthly  joys  are  pasl^ 
Shall  oheer  ns  on  a  brighter  shortu" 
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The  Muscular  form,  being  compressed,  rigid,  and  com- 
:f3act,  gives  such  individuals  a  quick  firm  step,  and  generally 
pid  motiona    They  usually  lack  the  gentle  and  tender 
motions  which  we  find  in  the  Brain   or  Thoracic  form. 
*""lhey  have  vigour  and  intensity  in*  everything;  this  class 
na  impressive,  and  capable  of  lasting  attachment     They 
are  noble   in   ambition,   and   fearless  in   enterprise,  when 
possessed  of   a  cultivated  intellect.      They  resemble  the 
muscular  animals:    the   lion,  grizzly  bear,   tiger,   panther, 
lynx,  gorilla,  &c,  all  of  which  are  full  of  physical  courage. 
Such  men  dare  to  do  for  themselves,  and  usually  are  quite 
considerata     They  are   proud.     Being  irritable  and   high 
tempered,  men  of  this  form  are  vehement,  intense,  emo- 
tional, and  strong,     llieir  irritability  and  emotions  affect 
the  liver,  which  is  largely  under  the  infiuence  of  the  mind, 
And  this  causes  them  to  become  bilious,  or  to  have  derange- 
ments of  the  portal  and  hepatic  systems.     They  have  a 
'Very   changeable  and   contradictory  temper.      In  religion 
t^bey  are  apt  to  be  remarkably  inquisitive,  penetrating  in 
scientific  investigations,  and  prying  and  expert  in  domestic 
affairs.      Good   in    all  serious    afiairs,  except    in   prayer; 
cumptuous  in  living,  and  imperious  as  superiors. 

Thus  we  have  given  in  detail  some  of  the  characteristics 

which  attend  this  build.    The  type  of  these  men,  like  the 

animals  they  resemble,  is  broad  rather  than  tall,  round, 

wide  head,  broad  short  ear,  small  eyes,  nose  wide  in  its 

lower  part  where  it  joins  the  face,  short  broad  foot,  and 

a  remarkable  closing  of  the  mouth   when  in  the  act  of 

eating,  as  if  more  in  earnest  in  that  affair,  and  at  that 

time,  than  in  any  foregone  act  of  life.     They  should  guard 

well  against  liquor,  for  where  their  animal   passions  are 

aroused  by  its  stimulating  efiects,  they  are  apt  to  become 

tarbulent^  and  at  times  have  been  known  to  murder,  as 

they  are  naturally  destructive.     A  good  moral  education, 

and  strict  temperance,  will  enable  them  to  rightly  direct 
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their  surplus  force,  and  aava  them  as  orDiimeata  to  the 
vorld,  and  from  an  ntmatunil  aud  disgraceful  death.  As 
action  is  tlie  great  cultivator  and  cause  of  physical  strength, 
so  in  turn  it  acts  again  on  the  anima]  and  man,  and 
demands  almost  constant  exercise.  Hence,  if  such  persons 
are  not  engaged  in  some  laudable  employment,  their  very 
nature  spurs  them  on  to  do  something,  either  right  or 
wrong.  They  "put  an  enemy  within  their  mouths  to 
steal  away  their  brains,"  aud  allow  the  system  to  become 
unbalanced  by  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  or  mental 
derangement  ensues,  to  which  this  form  of  individual  is 
quite  liable. 

This  UDguided  physical  force  is  like  a  powerful  steamer 
without  a  pilot,  rushing  onward,  mayhap,  to  swift  destruc- 
tion. But  action  -ia  their  nature,  and  act  they  will,  for 
weal  or  woe;  hence  the  great  importance  of  teaching  thoaa 
strong  boys  the  true  aim  of  life — aelf-goreminaDt  ood 
atriot  Bobriety. 


AmiK  B.  DlOKTKSOir,   an   Amerlcui  oathonM,  onb»,  and  aotnM, 
whoM  Tiger  of  tDtflllMit.  force,  and  independenoe  of  chusoter  >ie  pbo(» 
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America,  refer  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  a&  the  bftckbone  of 
tbe  continent,  and  the  let-ser  ranges  an  the  ribs  and  Bup- 
pnrta,  tranch  off  from  this  central  system;  and  we  find 
ifiey  befir  a  striking  similarity  to  the  luimnn  body,  in  the 
apparent  support  they  give  to  other  portions  of  the  earth's 
iirfcce.  As  the  rocks  represent  the  stable  and  reliable 
portion  of  the  globe,  so  tho  Bony  structure  of  man  and 
^^^  other  animals,  gives  firmnesB  and  tangibiHty  of  character, 
^^H|Vhicli  cannot  otherwise  be  obtained). 

^^B   Tbcre  are  two  great  causes  which  go  to   produce   and 
I^^^Oevelop  large  bonea  in  man  and  animals. 

The  6rst  comes  from  nature,  in  the  shape  of  soil,  or 
Tood,  and  water.  For  instance,  the  States  of  Eentacky, 
Virginia,  and  Tennessee,  are  famous  for  tall  men,  fine 
iinnies,  and  large  mules,  among  other  things  that  might 
he  named.  The  foundations  of  those  States  are  laid  in 
the  lime  rock,  which  everywhere  prevails  under  the 
mrfaee,  and  the  water  supply  to  man  and  animals  is 
largely  impregnated  with  lime,  tlie  material  of  which 
haoM  are  made. 

Ita  secondary  influence  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
centals  are  largely  built  up  from  this  source.  The  wheat, 
com,  straw,  and  hay  of  those  States  contain  a  larger  per 
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rentage  of   bone-producing   tow 

than   is 

found  io  many    ^H 

oUier  States. 

■ 

The  second  aiu«e  is  eiercise, 

which  grows  naturally  out   ^H 

of  a  healthy  aod  rapid  bone  development 

The  inbabiUDta     ^H 

of  TenoeBsee  and  Virginia,  who 

ride  much  on   horwjback. 

are    usually    Itirge,    knk,    and 

^                                      1 

^^H             powerfully-framed  men.      T)iat 

ik                      ^H 

^^^1            B|)ecies  of  exercise  does  not  mil 

b\                 ^^M 

^^M            for  the  use  of  the  muarlos  so 

■fr             ^H 

^^^            much  as  other  labour,  and  yel 

^^,            ^H 

^^H            18  sufEcicnt  to  make  the  bonea 

^H^          ^^1 

^^H            grow.     Prominent   men   in  our 

^HjL    .^^^^1 

^^^H            ovn   and   other   countries.-  are 

^^^^  ^^^^^H 

^^H            striking  esaroplea   of  the  inti- 

^^Ik^^^^I 

^^^1            mate  relation  between  exercise 

^^^^m  '^^^^^l 

^^1            and     large      Bony     slructiin>. 

^^B%       ^1 

^^H            Washington,  six  feet  three   in 

^^^H^       ^H 

^^H            height,  rude  a  great  deal    on 

^^B^ 

^^^            horseback. 

^^^^^ 

^^H                Lincoln,  whose  early  life  wa» 

^^^^^ 

^^H            one  of  much  exercise,  towered 

^^^^^^ 

^^H            l)ody  and  mind  above  his  fellows. 

H^^^r 

^^H            Lafayette,  the  great  Philantliro- 

■^^& 

^^H            piat  and   Fran  en -American  ite- 

Hv    ^A 

^^H            fender  of  liberty,  was  one  of  the 

■\       m 

^^H             tallest  officers  in  our  revolution- 

,,_ 

■  .\...  ^^ 

^^H             ary  army.     The  eserctae  of  Ins 

-=i— 

M      V^r 

^^H             school  days  at  Chavagnac.  his 

_^'_ 

.^k        ^^^ 

^^H             birth-place,  developed  the  lioy 
^^1             into   the   tall    and   bony    man, 
^^^1               whose    iKiTieety   became  h    pro- 

The    Ouooaa    Form    Iat:?(.— 
Iy>wrie    foiilWr.      Cupid    from 
■'Tli8  Cliftfacte™   of  OliBgow." 

^H             vf-rb.       Cyrus     the     Elder, 
^^H              Caesar,  Brutus,  Mahomet,  Crom- 

Pablubed  by  Mr  John  TwteA, 
a  St.  Enoch  SviKB.  Gtugcxr. 

^^M              well,  and  a  host  of  others  might  be  named  who  were  all            { 

^^M              tall  and  bony  men,  and  the  on 

es,  of  all 

others,  on  whom 

^^^^            the  nations  relied  for  support 

TUB  OflnOUS  OB   BOMT  n>BH. 
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Strength  of  bone  structure  is  allied  to  honesty  and 
nliabiiitj  of  mind.  As  Owen,  one  of  the  greatest  Anato- 
miste  of  the  present  century,  has  observed,  "  The  only 
difTerenct;  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool  is  a  few  grains 
of  fiho8[iborus  more  or  less  in  the  brain." 

So  with  regard  to  tirmness  and  honesty  of  character,  a 
few  pounds  more  or  leas  of  hone  makes  all  the  difference 
between  an  honest  man  and  a  villain.  Shakespeare  was 
ri^t  when  he  made  Julius  Ciesar,  while  be  plotted  for 
power  in  Rome,  exclaim — 


Letwe».»vem« 

ibont  mo  thdt  we  fat, 

Sleok-he^ded  m 

u,  ■nd  such  M  «Wp  o'  oighti 

Ton  CiHiuB  hu 

B  lann  and  hungry  look— 

He  thinka  too  ID 

noh;  aath.  mea  are  daogeroM 

Fe  kuflw  that  be  could  bribe  and  purchase  the  silence  ctf 
the  plamp  jolly  fellows,  but  the  angular  long 
men  were  too  honest  to  be  bought. 

Geaeral  Sherman  is  six   and   a-half  feet 
bigli,  and  no  more  apright  and  honest  n: 
«ver  faced  bullets  on  American  soil. 

Ewing,  who  raised  Sherman,  said  he  was  1 
the  most  reliable  boy  to  do  an  errand   he 
ever  knew,  and  by  far  too  houest  for  the 
politic&l  field. 

When  you  see  a  man  moTiDg  like  a  tall 
pine  urooDg  oaks,  rest  assured  that  in  con- 
n«>ctioa  with  bis  fine  bony  structure  will 
be  found  probity  of  character.  Care,  how-  -j^  Osiroua 
ever,  most  be  bad  in  arriving  at  conclusions  Form  very  Small. 
on  thia  subject,  as  height  alone  is  not  the  ~  '"  ,.'^„,„j,^ ' 
sole  criterioQ.  don  Katt." 

Some  men  are  not  so  tall,  who  have  larger  bones,  in  pro- 
fnrtioD  to  other  portions  of  their  body. 

The  general  appearance   of  the   bones  of  the  face,  the 
•quareneaa  of  the  sbouldei's,  &,c.,  are  signs  which  indicate 
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the  preTailing  bone  build.  Prominent  wrists,  knuckles, 
nose,  cheeks,  and  forehead  stand  out  plainly,  as  if  to  sajTy 
here  I  am,  you  can  depend  upon  me  in  case  of  emergency. 

You  will  observe  that  in  all  the  portraits  of  Lincoln, 
the  bones  jutt  out  all  over  his  face ;  and  his  honesty  (not- 
withstanding his  villifiers)  has  marked  the  pages  of  history, 
as  it  did  his  features,  with  indestructible  glory. 

A.idrew  Jackson  was  another  President  who  knew  no 
bribery  or  guile;  and  the  rough  bony  face  of  the  man 
would  be  the  best  monument  to  his  memory,  as  integrity 
and  virtue  last  longer  than  marble,  and  are  more  truly 
ornaments  of  human  character. 

Wellington  was  made  of  more  bone  than  any  other 
material ;  and  as  his  fame  reverberates  from  valley  to  hill- 
top, again  and  for  ever,  no  dismantling  has  left  one  gem 
less  in  the  great  crown  of  honour  which  ever  encirdea 
his  name. 

The  highest  type  of  animals,  and  those  most  useful  as 
servants  to  man,  are  the  horse  and  ox.  They  have  large 
bones,  the  presence  of  which  is  manifest  in  the  arch  of 
the  eye,  at  the  hips,  in  the  legs,  shoulders,  and  other 
observable  places. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  worthless  and  deceptive 
animals,  such  as  the  skunk,  fox,  porcupine,  American 
panther,  and  animals  of  the  cat  tribe,  are  small-boned  and 
full-muscled^  and  of  little  or  no  service  to  man,  and  quite 
dishonest  and  untrustworthy. 

The  camel  again  is  an  animal  of  large  bones,  and  see  how 
much  service  he  affords  in  carrying  hnman  beings  across 
the  pathless  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  camel  takes 
his  exercise  in  sunshine,  while  the  skunk,  fox,  coon,  cat^ 
and  other  small-boned  animals  prowl  about  at  night,  retiring 
to  the  darkest  shades  at  break  of  day,  while  the  panther 
buries  himself  in  the  underwood  or  gloom  of  the  forest 

Large  bones  are  as  much  an  evidence  o^  trustworthiness 
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in  men  as  in  animals ;  and  the  influence  of  sunlight  and 
exercise  tends  towards  developing  the  Bony  structure,  while 
the  reverse  action  deteriorates  it. 

The  backers  of  London,  at  the  present  moment^  are 
puzzled  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  their  clerks  may  be 
kept  honest.  We  say,  the  only  way  is  to  procure  from  the 
country  districts  boys  who,  by  the  exercise  necessary  to 
farm  life,  have  finely-developed  bone  forms*  for  with  this 
class  of  organization  will  be  found  stable  honesty  of  charac- 
ter. Perhaps  some  finely-dressed  city  fop  may  wink,  and 
wince,  and  say,  a  country  lad  could  not  do  the  business,  he 
would  be  "  so  green/*  We  reply,  that  Gteorge  Peabody  was 
a  country  boy,  who  had  an  excellent  physical  constitution, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  in  country  life.  Nearly 
all  the  London  and  New  York  bankers  were  raised  in  the 
country,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  so  green  as  the  city  fops, 
who  never  mount  the  ladder  of  fame,  or  wander  abroad 
except  after  gaslight. 

As  a  general  rule,  persons  unused  to  reading  character 
scientifically,  measure  the  characters  of  persons  by  them- 
selves. A  mean  man  is  well  assured  that  others  are  as 
mean  as  himself.  A  miser  supposes  the  love  of  money  the 
ruling  motive  of  action  in  bargain  or  trade.  The  thief  says, 
**  I  would  like  to  see  the  fellow  that  wouldn't  steal  if  he 
could;"  and  in  this  way  ignorance  "measures  another's 
com  in  its  own  bushel"  Small-boned  men,  whose  souls 
are  of  the  same  diminutive  build,  can  divine  no  motive 
but  selfishness  in  the  most  generous  actions,  or  in  the 
lives  of  the  world's  greatest  philanthropist& 

Large  men,  whose  bones  bear  a  full  proportion  to  the 
other  parts  of  their  bodies,  will  be  found  to  be  decided,  firm, 
persevering,  honesty  honourable,  hopeful,  slow,  and  sure; 
enduring,  constant  in  affection,  poor  politicians,  progressive 
in  science,  good  providers  in  a  family,  peace-loving,  yet  full 
of  moral  courage 
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Variations  among  members  of  the  same  family  may  fre* 
quently  be  observed.  The  father  may  have  very  large 
bones,  and  the  mother  very  small  ones,  and  the  children 
might  inherit  the  individual  qualities  of  either  parent 
exclusively,  or  a  commingling  of  both.  Bone  culture  is  an 
inheritance  not  confined  to  one  generation,  but  permeates 
through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  and,  like  liberty,  or  any 
other  of  the  great  blessings  of  humanity,  its  price  is  "eternal 
vigilance." 

While  marriages  are  contracted  without  due  regard  to 
fitness  of  organization,  the  children  born  under  such  circum- 
stances will  not  only  vary,  but  are  likely  to  deteriorate ; 
consequently  every  child  should  have  especial  education 
and  training  to  preserve  and  bring  out  the  best  type  of 
man. 

The  poorer  the  structure,  the  greater  care  is  required  to 
develop  better  conditions.  It  is  the  poor  farm  that  needs 
the  husbandman's  nursing  hand.  What  a  stupid  mistake 
those  parents  make,  when  they  train  up  their  delicate,  puny 
children  to  be  tailors,  shoemakers,  &&,  thus  dooming  them 
to  a  life  of  disease»and  early  death. 

They  should  have  been  sent  out  into  the  sunlight  and 
pure  air,  to  gambol  and  play  the  livelong  day,  or  to  swing 
the  axe,  to  climb  trees,  or  take  any  exercise  that  would  in 
some  measure  remedy  their  poor  fortunes. 

It  is  time  we  should  learn  the  fact,  that  labour  out  of 
doors  in  fresh  air  is  physical  salvation,  to  be  followed,  not 
preceded,  by  mental  safety  and  beauty. 

We  refer  our  readers,  who  desire  to  learn  more  fully  the 
effects  of  Bone  culture,  to  the  chapter  on  ''Rectitude**  in 
this  work,  or  the  succeeding  book.  When  the  Bony  form 
becomes  allied  to  Brain  form,  we  have  men  of  great  genius. 
Cicero,  Locke,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare,  King  Alfred, 
Tyndall,  Wicklifife,  Liebig,  Morse,  and  thousands  of  others 
were  specimens  of  this  combination  of  bodily  and  mental 
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ftnength.  This  form  gives  decided  features  and  well- 
inajked  pbysiogDomies,  which  iDdicate  energy  of  character 
utd  honesty  of  purpose. 

Bone-bcain  men  are  slow  of  motion,  strong  of  mind  and 
body,  possessed  of  untiring  energy  and  powerful  passions, 
wliich  make  them  disregard  the  grovelling  law  of  common 
life,  by  which  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  governed.     They 
deTiw  gigantic  schemes  of  adventure,  and  great  and  perilous 
undertakings  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  power,  or  renown; 
linked  to  their  purposes  by  tlie  bony  bands  of  a  strong 
tnanliood,  they  pursue  profoundly  and  accurately,  without 
estrevaganoe,  the  great  business  of  their  Uvea     This  com- 
bination  produces  the  grave  and  thoughtful,  prudent  and 
douUful.  orderly  and  mathematical,  mechanical  and  inven- 
tive genius — men   who  are   usually  dignified  and  safe  in 
every  enterprise.     They  are  firm  in  step,  cautious  in  their 

Itocations,  nnH  penetrating  in  science. 
L^e  fullowiog  vei'se  pictures  men  of  the  Brain-bone  makei 


"  Big  wiu  he  made,  and  tall,  bis  {wrt  woa  )ierc«, 
£rect  Kin  CDiiilttUDoe ;  tii>n)y  mnjiuty 
S«t  ia  hU  front,  nnd  darW  from  hi>  eyes, 
ConuuuidiDg  all  he  viewed.''— (Edipus. 

VOr,  OS  Shakespeare  bos  remarked  of  large  men — ■ 

"  Why,  man.  he  dolh  bestride  the  natrow  world 
Like  a  CoIosbdh  ;  sod  we  petty  men 
Walk  Diider  his  huge  lei^s,  and  peep  alioali 
To  find  oarsclvea  dishDiioiiraUe  graves." 

Host  of  the  Bone-brain  form  can  lubour  and  think  with 
ipparcntly  little  exhaustion,  and  to  be  great  requires  that 
Oip&bility  in  an  unusual  degree. 


'■  "Tis  hardship,  toil, 

Tia  uleojjess  nighti,  and  never  resting  dsjs, 
Tia  pain,  'lia  danger,  'tin  affronted  Death, 
7U«jual  (atA  (or  nil,  and  cbangiuf:  tortur«^ 
Xhat  rcu  Um  mind  tu  gloiy,  that  ini|>ir« 
ijht  BobUat  virtaea  and  the  g«iitl«tt  maQaeTa." 

TaoMFSoK- 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  liow  important  beoomes  the 
phyeical  development  in  this  direction,  what  nobler  work 
for  parenUi  and  educators  than  building;  up  a  good  solid 
basis  upon  which  to  rear  the  future  labrio  of  civilization  t 
Men  of  strong  arms,  broad  shoulders,  and  prominent  fore- 
heads are  to  be  the  coming  pioneers  in  all  great  deeds. 

Yet  remember,  that  while  every  male  child  bom  in  the 
United  States  is  eligible,  by  law,  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  people,  but  few  ever  become  qualified  to  fill  the 
position  of  President  So  with  our  children,  the  possibili- 
ties of  their  training  are  infinite,  but  the  actual  facts  of  it 
will  depend  upon  the  earliest  attention  being  given  to 
exercise  that  shall  increase  tbo  growth  of  Bone  and  Brain. 


CnARLEB  Skihhbh,  a  congeaital  idiot,  bein^  neither  epUeptlo,  rickety, 
nor  bTdrocephaUo,  yet  he  hu  the  boldeet,  widsst^  and  highest  foiehead 
the  antbor  ever  saw  od  a  baman  being,  his  head  Immediately  Above  the 
CTSbrowB  and  the  topa  of  the  ean  has  Uie  enormoua  horiiontal  ojionm- 
ference  of  20)  inohee.  Hiia  idiot  poaseasea  more  than  Ooldamith's  "  gax- 
□isb  of  brkiua,"  If  wejudgebytlte  size  of  Mr  head,  aa  do  the  phrenologiati. 


THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVE  FORM. 


IIOKG  all  the  forms  of  the  human  systotu.  the  Brain  and 
rve  form  is  the  most  imporUot.  To  the  rest  it  sustains 
I  relutioa  of  master,  for  to  it  all  others  are  subservient. 
if  we  compare  the  human  systi;m  to  a  fnnuiy,  the  brain 
may  be  aaid  to  be  the 
busband,  the  digestive 
orguna  the  wife,  the 
^•oiies  the  oldest  and 
gturdiest  son,  the  muscles 
younge.-'t  and  most 
:hievous  son,  and  the 
and  lungs  the  only 
lagbter.  The  Brain  n 
form  beiog  thus  iit 
head,  requires  and 
ought  to  have  rotire ' 
•tteutioD  paid  to  it  thnu       ■-  j_- 

given    to    the    other    "        <  \      \ 

as  the  health  and     The  Brab  Ti-na  Urap-^Jnha  Price,  a 
,  .  p    .L  learneJ  critic  uf  Euj;lau J. 

king   power    of   the  " 

of  a  family — the  bread-winner  should  he  looked  to 

though  not  exclusively,  yet,  with  a  preponderance  of  care; 

where  this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  upper  part 

the  foii^ead  predomiuates  in  width  over  the  facial  organ- 
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ism  or  cheeka    Of  ^is  the  likeDOSs  which  we  give    of 
President  Spraker,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  Freaidetit 
of  Wittenberg  College  at  Springtield,  Ohio,  is  aa  excellent 
illustration.    For  years  he  waa 
a  great  student,  lectured,  taught, 
and  preached,  and  thus  strengtb- 
ened  and  developed  his  mind  by 
hai-d  toil  until  it  became,  aa  the 
reader  may  notice,  proportion- 
ably  larger  than  any  other  part 
'■^--^  of   bis    organism.    Persons    io 
whom  this  form  predominates 
Dr.  Sprakw.  may    always  be   set   down    aa 

thinkers,  with  inclination  to  hard  work;  so  that,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become  tieshy.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  verified  any  day  in  any  of 
our  high  class  educational  iuatitutioua.  The  round  cheeked, 
full-faced  boy, 
who  has  hitherto 
lived  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  his 
abdominal  form, 
enters  one  of  our 
colleges  with  a 
determination  to 
work  hard;  and 
he  is  not  long 
there  until  be 
begins  to  exhaust 
more  than  his 
average  vitals  are 
The  Bnin  Form  SniaU.  -George  in.  able       fully       to 

recuperate ;  so  that  he  very  soon  becomes,  gradaally  and 
perceptibly,  thin  of  face  and  spare  in  framework,  convexities 
and  concavities  make  their  appearance  iu  bis  face;  and  just 
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as  old  ocean  is  deepest  where  ita  waves  and  billows  are  most 
stupendous,  so  these  Physiognomical  signs  constitute  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  a  clear  thinker.  Deep  lines  and  strongly 
marked  protuhei-nnces  bespeak  originality  of  thought  and 
profundity  of  mind;  still,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  ihe 
nraooth  and  placid  lake  must  of  necessity  be  shallow 
compared  with  the  heaving  ocean,  a  smooth  unwrinkled 
face  declnres  a  feeble  mind,  quite  unfitted  for  anything  save 
the  surface  of  things  only. 
Thus  human  forms 
diange;  the  Abdominal,  as 
■  the  above  case,  retires,  so 
h  speak,  allowing  the  Bniin 
I  Nerve  form  to  become 

vvgnant;   and   in  whomno- 

^!ver  this  takes  place,  there 

'will  be  fonnd  inclination  Ut 

etudy,  to  behold,  to  write,  to 

t«acb,  to  lecture,  to  superin- 
tend or  plan;  in  short,  there 
will  be  found  the  thinking 
mind  A  lat^  bmin  and 
K  fieshy  body  do  not  seem 
tobeable  todrawtogether; 
ud  hence,  when  the  Brain 

Lud  Nerve   form  predomi- 

Uea  in  a  man,  the  flesh  seems  to  pass  imperceptibly  away, 
taving  leanness  and  spareness  behind  it;  at  least,  it  is  in 
hamiony  with  observation,  that  the  man  of  large,  thoughtful, 
dear  mind-power  is  as  to  hia  make-up  lank  and  lean.  And 
ao  Shakespeare  says — "Yon  lean  and  hungry  Casaius,  he 
thinks  deeply  and  reads  men  welL"  "He  cannot  sleep  well 
o'  nights;  oh!  that  he  had  more  of  that  rounder,  sleeker, 
&tter  he«d,  and  could  sleep  better  o'  nights." 
The  Btain  and  Nerve  form  is  of  all  the  other  forms  in  tba 
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bamao  system  tfae  most  exhaasting ;  and  this  being  the  case, 
vith  what  solicitude  and  care  it  should  be  -watched  aod 
trained ;  and  in  order  to  this,  how  anxious  we  ought  to  be 
to  understand  ita  working,  its  tendencies;  the  food  best 
suited  for  its  healthy  and  vigorous  aftion;  the  recreation 
most  suitable  for  it  after  bard  work,  and  all  ita  other 
diversified  necessities, 
which,  to  be  ignorant  of,  is 
almost  certain  to  shorten 
life.  Sleep  restrains  and 
refreshes  this  form,  as  does 
also  physical  labour,  wbea 
not  of  an  over-exhausting 
cliHracter.  The  other  forma 
b|  of  the  body  are  in  a  sense 
important  aa  this;  but 
s  being  the  age  of  intel- 
/  lecUiality.it  is  thought  well 
in  this  essay  to  explain  it 
The  Bialn  Ponn  Sinan.— Tbonui  Cribb,  pretty  fuUy  in  plain  and 
CJ,«p».  d  B„u»l  to  1911.  intelligible  terms,  so  that, 
having  a  knowledge  of  its  nature,  requirements,  and  the 
influence  it  exerts  over  the  whole  system,  our  readers 
may  be  in  a  position,  humanly  speaking,  to  ward  o& 
disease  which,  where  ignorance  prevails,  is  ever  found 
planting  ita  heavy  foot  upon  the  mechanism  of  the  brain. 

The  brain,  being  the  seat  of  sensation,  is  related  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  by  a  beautifully  designed  system  of 
nerves,  so  that,  whatever  organ  may  be  damaged,  the  brain 
suffers  with  it.  The  bmin  may  be  said  to  be  the  guiding 
form;  but  this  is  true  only  in  a  relative  sense,  for  vrithoat 
the  soul  or  "the  Divinity  that  stirs  within  us,"  the  brain 
would  be  blind,  or  at  least  would  be  incapable  of  rational 
action.  The  body,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  is  the  temple 
of  the  living  Ood,  and  ought  to  be  the  repository  of  ths 
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liighert  and  most  noble  thoughts.  How  important,  then, 
to  tustaia  it  in  good  order;  to  ward  oEFdiatuvbiitg  elements 
ftom  its  various  functions,  so  that  it  may  pursue  its  in- 
tended course  without  let  or  hindrance!  And  how  can 
thii  be  done,  fiave%y  means  of  that  food  which  nature 
tiiu  provided  for  it,  and  that  work  for  which  it  is  so 
evidently  adaptcdl  We  have  said  that  the  Brain  form 
requires  the  greatest  care;  and,  considering  its  relation  to 
«I1  the  other  forms,  how  important  its  healthy  and  pro- 
per training.  Everybody  knows  how  detrimental  it  is  to 
bave  frequent  sudden  rushes  of  blood  to  the  brain,  but 
how  few  there  are.  comparatively  speaking,  who  have 
learned  to  avoid  such  an  evil  by  avoiding  the  cause  or 
aases.  Hence  the  frequency  of  what  is  sometimes 
called  nervous  exhaustion,  which  would  he  more  pro[>erly 
l«raied  paralysis  of  the  brain  tissues.  Whatever  tends  to 
derange  the  nervous  system,  deranges  the  brain,  and  much 
of  the  domestic  unhappiness  of  which  we  hear  is  attri- 
butable to  no  other  cause  save  this,  that  the  habits  of 
•ociety  are  against  a  healthy  nervous  system,  and  con- 
sequently against  a  healthy  Brain  form.  Husband  and  wife 
take  into  their  systems  enormous  quantities  of  strong  tea, 
^iritnoua  liquors,  Szc.,  all  which  irritate  the  brain,  and  what 
ensues!  Constant  disaatisfaotion,  fault-finding,  disrespect- 
ful retorts,  squabbling  over  the  merest  triSes,  bo  that  the 
domestic  hearth,  which  should  ever  be  the  home  of  peace, 
becomes  turbulent  with  unhappiness.  An  English  gentle* 
maa  once  went  to  his  minister,  and  told  him  that  his  house, 
from  being  one  of  tho  happiest  homes  in  the  world,  bad 
come  to  be  a  little  helt.  His  wife  and  he,  he  said,  could  not 
sit  five  minutes  together  without  indulging  in  the  most 
irritating  language,  and  as  this  was  known  to  the  children, 
iodeed  observed  daily  by  them,  he  felt  things  to  be  almost 
intolerable,  and  wished  the  minister's  counsel.  "You  are  a 
Iwavy  smoker,  1  think,"  said  the  minister.     "I  am,"  replied 
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the  gentleman.  ''And  your  wife,  if  I  mistake  not^  indulgot 
largely  in  tobacco,  though  that  is  not  generally  known?" 
"She  does/'  answered  the  gentleman.  ''You  are  both  in 
the  habit  also  of  indulging  in  spirituous  liquors,  especially 
at  night?"  "We  are/'  confessed  the  ge*htleman.  "And  you 
drink  very  strong  tea?"  "Yes/*  replied  the  gentleman. 
"Then,"  said  the  minister,  "I  am  not  astonished  at  your 
domestic  unhappiness.  Indeed,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me, 
knowing  what  I  have  known  all  along  of  your  habits, 
that  you  are  not  both  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Go  home 
and  give  your  wife  money,  and  send  her  to  one  hydro- 
pathic establishment,  and  go  you  to  another,  remain  there 
three  months,  and  during  that  time  give  up  the  noxious 
things  I  have  mentioned,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  come 
back  and  tell  me  how  you  feel."  The  minister's  advice  was 
taken;  the  old  habits  were  given  up,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  months  a  new  life  dawned  upon  that  house,  peace  and 
happiness  reigned  supreme;  and  why?  Because,  by  care- 
fully avoiding  food  and  drinks  having  a  tendency  to 
derange  the  nervous  system,  the  Brain  form  was  kept  in  a 
healthy  condition,  and  thus  all  tendency  to  irritability  was 
subdued. 

When  we  say  that  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  sensation,  we 
are  but  repeating  what  physiologists  of  all  classes  know  to 
be  a  fact.  Once  let  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  brain 
be  destroyed,  and  the  mind  ceases  to  act;  the  person  sinks 
into  a  more  or  less  insensible  condition,  and  sometimes 
becomes  unconscious  altogether,  either  of  pain  or  pleasura 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  a  celebrated  British  surgeon,  gives  an 
instance  of  this,  which  excited  much  attention  at  the  time 
at  which  it  happened  A  man  (see  Presliaw  s  Elements  of 
Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology)  who,  during  the  days 
of  Lord  Nelson,  had  been  pressed  on  board  an  English  ship, 
received,  when  sailing  in  the  Mediterranean,  a  fidl  from  the 
y  vd-arm,  and  when  picked  up  was  found  to  be  insensible. 
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ill '  \-i^~-^eI  suoQ  after  mukiag  Gibraltar,  he  was  plnccd  in  lui 
botpital  there,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  still 
inaensiUe;  and  some  time  after  he  was  brought  from 
Qihraltar,  on  board  an  English  frigute,  to  a  dep6t  for  Hailora 
ilDeptford.  While  be  was  ut  Deptford,  the  surf^n  under 
wbcwe  care  he  wiis  placed  being  visited  by  Mr.  Duvy,  then 
KQ  apprentice  in  a  Londun  Hospital,  said  to  him,  "I  have  a 
aiK  which  1  think  you  would  like  to  see.  It  ie  a  man  who 
lidiiljeen  insensible  for  many  months;  he  lies  un  his  back 
with  very  few  signs  of  life;  he  breathes,  indeed,  has  &  pulse, 
and  some  motion  in  his  fingers,  but  in  all  other  respects,  he  is 
apparently  deprived  ot  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or  sensa- 
tion." Ur.  Davy  weut  to  see  the  patient,  and  on  examining 
bim,  found  that  there  was  a  slight  depression  on  one  part  of 
the  head.  Being  informed  of  the  acddent  which  hud 
occasioned  this  depression,  he  recommended  the  man  to  be 
ssnt  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  in  London.  When  admitted 
that  Hospital  to  undergo  aii  operation,  it  was  thirteen 
itha  and  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  The  depressed 
joo  of  the  bone  was  elevated  from  the  skull.  While  he 
w««  lying  on  the  table,  the  motion  tif  Ids  fingers  went  on 
daring  the  operation,  but  no  sooner  was  the  portion  of  the 
boDQ  raised  than  it  ceased.  The  operation  was  performed 
at   one   o'clock   in    the   afternoon,  and   at  four,  when   8ir 

iy  was  walking  through  the  wards,  he  went  up  to  the 
s  bed-side,  and  was  surprised  to  see  him  sitting  up  iu 
ed.  Be  had  raised  himself  on  his  pillow ;  and  when 
Istley  asked  him  if  he  felt  any  pain,  he  immediately 
bis  hand  to  his  bead,  which  showed  that  volition 
•ensation  were  returning.  In  four  days  the  man  was 
to  get  out  of  bed,  and  begun  to  converse;  and  in  a  few 
more  he  whs  able  to  tell  where  he  came  from.  He 
lected  the  circumstance  of  being  pressed  and  carried  to 
/es«el;  but  from  the  moment  of  the  accident,  up  to  th« 

time  when  the  operation  was  performed,  his  mind  remained 
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in  a  state  of  perfect  oblivion.  For  thirteen  months  he  had 
been  dead  so  far  as  his  mental  powers  were  concerned,  but 
by  removing  a  small  portion  of  bone  fiom  his  brain,  he  was 
at  once  restored  to  all  the  functions  of  his  mind,  and  almost 
all  the  powers  of  his  body — a  most  remarkable  proof  of 
the  statement  we  have  just  made^  that  the  brain  is  the  seat 
of  sensation,  without  which  neither  pain  nor  pleasure  could 
be  felt;  and  an  illustration  of  the  care  with  which  the  Braia 
and  Nerve  form  should  be  attended  to,  and  eveiytbing 
tending  to  its  derangement  excluded  from  the  system.  Not 
only  by  such  an  accident  as  we  have  described,  and  by 
an  over  indulgence  in  stimulants,  is  the  brain  deranged. 
He  who  overloads  his  stomach  with  the  most  harmless 
food,  or  most  innocent  drinks,  must  of  necessity  do  injury 
to  his  nervous  system,  and  through  the  nervous  system 
so  delicately  connected  with  the  brain,  cannot  avoid 
doing  mischief  to  that  form.  Hearty  suppers  immediately 
before  retiring  to  bed,  engender  unpleasant  dreams,  and 
unpleasant  dreams  it  must  be  admitted  by  all,  have  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  organization.  That,  in  so  many 
cases,  fatal  disease,  called  congestion  of  the  brain,  is  not 
unfrequently  occasioned  by  the  very  things  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  After  a  succession  of  horrible  dreams, 
brought  on  by  indulgence  in  late  suppers,  the  brain 
becomes  what  is  commonly  called  "flattened,"  or  ''softened  ; 
the  person  still  sometimes  thinkins,*'  but  cannot  think 
consecutively;  by-and-by  the  memory  ceases  to  retain;  ita 
shelves  are  suddenly  emptied  of  all  its  stored-up  know- 
ledge, so  that  the  sudferer  is  unable  to  conduct  intelligent 
conversation,  even  of  the  simplest  kind;  the  faculty  of 
comparison  seems  to  go  into  oblivion;  then  judgment 
vacates  her  throne,  and  the  individual  dies.  We  di  not 
describe  an  imaginary  case.  That  doctor's  practice  cannot 
be  very  extensive  who  does  not  know  that  such  cases  are 
common,   and  in  an  untold  number  of  instances,  the  disease 
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brought    OD,  as    asserted,   by   over-loading   the 

imach  prior  to  sleep.     Wise  men  are  not  gormandizera. 

ley  eat  modemtely,  drink  moderately,   sleep   well,   and 

avoid  that  nervous  irritation  so  detrimental  to  the 

inking  powers.     For  the  most  part,  the  authors  of  the 

hteenth  century  and  before  that  era,  both  Britisli  and 

lutinental,  were  poor,  and  probably  to  tiieir  poveiiy,  aa 

icb  as  to  their  genius,  we  are  indebted  for  those  works, 

rbether  of  history,  science,  poetry,  music,  or  descriptions 

of  society  which  now  enrich  and  adorn  our  libraries.    Those 

men   were    saved    from  gormandizing  for  want  of  means, 

they    lived   on   extremely  simple  fare,  because  they  were 

compelled  to  do  so.  and  who  dare  say  that,  if  the  reverse 

had    been   the   case,  the   works   which    have   made   them 

mortal   would   ever  have    been    written.      From   garret 

shabbily  furiiiaheJ,  sometimes  containing  only  a  bed, 

;Smiill  table,  and  a  rickety  chair,  and  which  seldom  saw  a 

ler  diet  than  the  plainest  bread  and  butter,  and  olt^n  not 

mach  of  that,  came  forth  those  thoughts  before  which 

and  Cabinets  have  humbly  bowed,  and  which  have 

IB  eo  much  to  advance  the   civilization   of  the   world. 

men  lived  not  for  the  Ktomach,  but  for  the  brain. 

ley  were  compelled  to  keep  the  body  under,  and  bring  it 

llo  subjection,  because  they  had  no  means  of  doing  other- 

and  to  this  compulsion  the  world  owes  a  vast  debt  of 

gratitude  for  her  brilliant  thinkers  and  towering  geniua 

But  even  men  who  live  sparingly,  and  never  indulge  in 

lything  save  the  simplest  food,  are  apt  to  bring  di.sease 

lO  the  brain.     They  are  hard  students,  live  a  secluded 

are  seldom  seen  in  society,  think  and  compose  often 

■hen  other  people  are  asleep.     Their  increasing  study  goes 

DD  for  yeare,  it  may  be,  without  any  apparent  evil  conse- 

quence&     But  the  time  comes  when  the  strings  of  the  brain, 

eo  to  speak,  like  the  over-screwed  strings  of  a  Wolin,  snap, 

ItMviug  ibeir  possessor  a  mentiil  t'reck.     Hugh  Miller  was 
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a  great  stadent.  His  works  are  voluminous,  and  he  iudulged 
in  no  superfluous  writing.  But  who  can  think  of  his  sad 
end  without  feeling  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him 
had  he  contented  himself  with  the  half  of  the  literary  labour 
to  which  he  was  devoted.  *"  What  brought  you  here?**  said 
a  gentleman  one  day  to  a  brilliant  preacher  and  popular 
author  whom  he  found  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  "That  which 
will  never  bring  you  here,"  was  the  sharp  reply.  "And 
what  is  that  ?"  asked  the  gentleman.  "  An  over- wrought 
brain,"  replied  the  lunatic  sternly.  To  keep  their  thinking 
powers  in  a  healthy  condition,  our  literateurs  require  to 
work  according  to  a  system.  Four  or  five  hours  per  diem 
at  most  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  most  active  mind  to 
work,  and  these  should  be  in  the  early  part  of  the  day. 
Then  in  the  afternoon  let  them  do  a  little  gardening,  or  let 
them  ply  the  axe,  hold  the  plough,  or  play  at  golf  or  cricket^ 
or  any  other  harmless  game;  they  will  thus  encourage 
digestion,  strengthen  both  bone  and  muscle,  and,  in  short, 
do  their  duty  to  that  temple  in  which  the  living  God  deigns 
to  dwell.  The  man  who  acts  thus  returns  to  his  mind 
work  with  a  keen  zest;  thoughts  of  the  noblest  kind  crowd 
upon  him;  difficulties  vanish;  his  pen  moves  surely  and 
rapidly  over  the  paper;  his  thinking  powers  never  become 
sluggish;  and  after  accomplishing  more  work  than  those 
who,  by  over-tension  of  the  mind,  gradually  commit  suicide, 
he  falls  asleep  in  a  ripe  old  age,  supported  with  the  idea 
that  he  has  left  his  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  and 
that  his  example  is  worthy  of  being  followed.  Compare  a 
case  like  this 'with  that  of  Hugh  Miller,  who,  after  years  of 
incessant  mind  toil,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
gradually  committing  suicide,  deliberately  loaded  a  pistol, 
and  in  a  tit  of  mental  derangement,  shot  himself  Let  young 
men  take  warning.  Be  thankful  if  nature  has  blessed  you 
with  a  superior  Brain  form,  but  see  that  that  form  receivea 
from  you  the  treatment  it  requires.    It  is  at  once  the  most 
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^■VnportaDt  and  most  tender  form  in  your  conatitutioD. 
CertaiQ  of  your  bones  may  be  broken,  and  still  yoa  may 
live  a  useful  and  happy  life.  You  may,  like  Dr.  Kitto.  lose 
^our  bearing  and  ultimately  your  speech,  and  yet  do  some- 
thing  for  which  posterity  will  feel  grateful.  Nay,  you  may 
be  deprived  of  the  organ  of  vision,  like  the  Puritan  John 
liiltoo,  and  notwithhtanding  this,  leave  behind  you  that 
which  will  make  your  name  immortal ;  but  indulge  in  any- 
thing, whether  too  much  eating,  too  much  dnnking,  or  an 
»Ter  close  application  of  your  mental  powers,  by  which  your 
s  system  is  thrown  out  of  order,  and  your  Biain  form 

'  Italtified,  and  the  time  may  come  when,  instead  of  feeling 
tif«  a  blessing,  you  will  feel  it  to  be  a  curse,  and  will  go 
down  to  an  early  grave,  if  not  a  direct,  at  least  an  indirect 
Buicide.  This  is  the  age  of  thioking.  The  world  has  passed 
through  the  Abdominal  epoch,  the  Muscular  epoch,  &c.,  and 
DOW  we  have  reached  the  mliul  or  intellectual  age.  Think 
of  the  time  when  scarcelyany  one  could  read,  save  the  priests, 
who  depended  for  much  of  their  power  on  the  ignorance  of 

E"'"e  people,  and  compare  that  age  with  the  present,  and 
hold  the  contrast.  That  was  the  age  of  chivalry,  when 
m  lived  in  their  lower  natures;  this  is  the  age  of  thought, 
which  men  6ght,  not  with  sword,  and  spear,  and  lance, 
it  fur  the  most  part  with  their  intellects.  And  who  can 
olemplate  the  result  of  our  haste  toward  increase  of 
knowledge,  and  thirst  for  literary  fame,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  words  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  when 
he  says,  "  the  literary  field  is  like  unto  a  battle-Qeld,  a 
grand  slaughter-house." 

Now,  if  any  of  our  readers  are  conscious  of  having  gone 
astny  in  this  matter;  if  they  feel  that  they  have  failed  to 
do  justice  to  their  Brain  form,  and  are  in  consequence 
BobjectA  of  pain  and  suffering;  let  them  seek  deliverance 
from  their  condition  now.  Let  them  cease  to  do  evil,  and 
Iwm  to  do  well     Appliances  of  all  kinds  may  be  tried. 
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but  80  loDg  as  the  cause  is  at  work  the  disease  can  never  be 
removed.    The  sun  is  capable  of  drying  a  piece  of  wet  doth 
when  brought  under  its  influence,  but  in  order  to  this  you 
must  cease  pouring  water  on  it.     Let  this  be  done — ^that  is 
to  say,  let  the  cause  be  removed,  and  the  sun  will  speedily 
dry  it.     And  so  it  is  with  a  deranged  brain — that  is,  a  brain 
out  of  order,  whether  by  over-eating,  over-drinking,  or  over- 
working.    If  you  find  that  the  food  you  use  does  not  agree 
with  you,  give  it  up,  and  try  something  else.     If  you  find 
that  tobacco  or  spirituous  liquors  impair  your  Brain  power, 
why  certainly,  then,  forego  them.     Or  if  you  find  that  your 
eating  and  drinking  are  simple  enough ;  but  that  you  are 
bringing  disease  upon  your  brain  by  over-working  it,  then 
in  the  name  of  common  sense,  do  take  warning  and  refrain 
from  the  use  of  your  mind,  and  whatever  taxes  lai^ly  your 
sensations.    Unless  you  are  very  far  gone,  nature  can  restore 
you  to  former  health,  and  all  your  powers  to  their  wonted 
activity,  but  only  upon  condition  that  you   avoid  those 
things  which  have  caused  the  disorder. .  Mind  power  is  like 
Muscular  power;  it  grows  in  strength  and  vigour,  by  means 
of  a  reasonable  and  moderate  amount  of  work.     But  just  as 
a  pugilist,  however  powerful  his  bones  and  muscles,  will  fall 
exhausted  after  a  prolonged  battle,  and  remain  exhausted  for 
months  to  come;  so  an  over- taxed  mind,  that  needs  noxious 
stimulants  in  order  to  make    it  work,  becomes  at  last 
exhausted,  and  exhaustion  indulged  in  brings  on  congestion, 
and  if  that  is  not  removed,  death  is  the  result.     Sluggish 
digestion,  want  of  fresh  air,  sudden  excitement,  whether  of  a 
sad  or  joyful  character,  with  a  thousand  other  things  that 
could  be  mentioned,  destroy  the  nervous  system,  afiect  the 
mind,  make  people  ill-tempered,  and  anything  but  pleasant 
companions.     Nothing  can  please  a  man  who  lives  under 
the  power  of  these  thinga     The  day  is  either  too  hot  or  it  is 
too  cold.     The  dinner  bell  is  rung  too  early  or  too  late.     In 
short,  he  is  not  at  peace  with  himself,  and  consequently 
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"■naot  look  upon  life  with  r  pleasant  eye.  He  weitre  green 
?iiMes,  whicb  mnke  everything  green  outaide.  To  such  u 
"^nn  life  is  a  living  death.  Now,  ignorance  lies  nt  the 
**cttoin  of  all  this  ignoring  of  the  hiws  by  which  nature 
^tiTerns  the  body  in  its  different  forms.  How  fonlUh  ia  this 
*^omnceI  And  how  terrible  its  results!  In  early  life  the 
Cvil  begins.  Children  go  to  school,  and  their  powers  being 
over-taxed  they  grow  weakly.  ITie  question  which  parents 
and  teachers  ask  is  not  "  how  oiucli  uiuy  the  child  learn. 

Id  yet  preserve  that  physical  equilibrium  which  nature 
jires  ?" — but  this,  "  how  much  can  the  child  learn  at  all 
BardsT"  Teachers  are  not  always  the  wisest  of  men. 
deed,  perhaps,  there  is  no  class  of  men  anywhere  who 
ed  more  drilling  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  which  we 
ve  been  treating  than  teachers.  Fcr  a  number  of  years 
children  should  be  taught  chiefly  through  the  physicftl 
senses.  Their  memories  should  not  be  worked  as  they  are 
It  present  in  a  certain  class  of  schools.  In  short,  parent* 
and  tcRchers,  who  between  them  have  the  training  of  the 
future  generation,  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  first  of 
ill  make  body;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  strongest,  healthiest, 
most  active,  and  most  successful  men  are  those  who,  when 
tbey  were  young,  studied  little  and  played  much ;  while 
onr  weak,  irritable,  bilious  people,  ai-e  those  who  had  long 
houn  at  school  when  they  were  young,  hard  mental  tasks, 
and  almost  no  running  about.  "All  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  is  a  proverb  the  truth  of  which  ia 
verified  by  experience.  But  duline.'^  is  not  the  worst  evil. 
The  darker  consequences  may  be  witnessed  in  every  lunatic 
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There  is  a  tendency  in  nature  to  destroy.  We  have  illus* 
brations  of  this  everywhere,  and  in  all  ages.  Ae  it  has  been, 
BO  is  it  DOW.  Crops  are  blighted,  fences  are  laid  low,  trees 
are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  bouses  are  razed  to  their  founda- 
tions, ships  are  suttk,  and  men  and  animals  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  life.  This  apparently  suicidal  tendency  is  called 
demolitiousnesB.  On  the  other  hand,  nature  possesses  a 
preservative  power.  In  her  bosom  lie  those  treasures  of 
gold,  silver,  coal,  iron,  &c.,  which,  when  lud  bold  of  by  man, 
minister  so  much  to  human  comfort  and  prosperity,  lliii 
power,  common  both  to  man  and  surrounding  nature,  we 
call  conceaUtivenesa 

To  this  nomenclature  none  can  object;  .but  with  its 
modu3  operandi  of  application  among  a  certain  class  of 
teachers  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  agTe&'-  When  yon  speak 
of  nature  as  being  destructive,  concealative,  &a,  you  say 
what  is  undeniable  truth ;  but  when  you  pi-esume  to  deeoeod 
to  particulars,  and  attribute  to  one  part  of  nature  demoU- 
tiousness,  to  another  concealativeness,  and  to  another  resiat- 
ativeness,  we  are  compelled,  by  the  sheer  forne  of  evidence, 
to  dissent.  You  cannot  localize  these  faculties,  yet  tbeix 
signs  are  local  and  general.  You  cannot  speak  of  them 
collectively  or  individually  aa  being  here  and  not  there,  a» 
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1  tlie  inoUDtain,  but  not  in  the  ocean,  or  as  being 
*'bove  you,  but  not  beneath  you.  The  spirit  that  moves  in 
***tiire  is  ubiquitous.  Its  centre  is  everywhere  and  its 
'^ireainference  nowhere;  and  aa  thia  spirit  is  the  07i*i«.  as 
t-Vje  ancients  called  it,  in  which  all  the  faculties  of  nnture 
*tihere,  we  must,  by  a  process  of  reasoHing,  trace  the 
^Hfferant  tendencies  to  that  spirit,  as  we  trace  the  dilferent 
VnuiifestatioDs  of  power  in  ttie  human  body  to  the  un- 
seen man  within  it;  and  just  as  we  speals  of  a  man  doing 
this  or  that,  and  not  of  his  hand  doinr;  it,  or  his  eye  doing 
it,  or  his  feet  doing  it,  so  is  it  absurd  to  locahze  the  above 
faculties  in  nature  and  speak  of  them  as  being  present  here, 
but  abitent  there.  Wherever  the  spirit  of  universal  nature 
ia,  there  are  the  faculties.  And  as  the  spirit  is  everywhere 
in  taaa'a  form  and  in  all  nature,  so  must  the  faculties  be. 
He  is  a  fool,  therefore,  who  would  lay  his  hand  upon  one 
RKHtntain  and  say,  here  we  have  demolitiousness;  and  on 
another,  and  say,  hero  «a  have  concealativeness ;  and  on  a 
thini  and  fourth,  and  say,  here  we  have  truth  and  love ;  the 
tnitb  being,  that  the  whole  of  the  faculties  inhere  in  that 
existence  which,  for  popular  purposes,  has  been  denominated 
nature :  only  in  some  places  they  are  manifested  in  an  observ- 
able manner,  and  in  others  not.  Matter  we  maylocat«; 
mind  or  God  we  cannot. 

To  localize  faculties  is  no  new  thinf^  in  the  world.  Tha 
tendency  toward  it  is  hoary  with  age.  The  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome  is  full  of  it,  and  the  religion  of 
the  Egyptians  was  founded  upon  it.  Socrates,  and  Aristotle 
a(i«r  him,  with  all  their  philosophical  acutcness,  were  unable 
to  perceive  that  universal  nature  was  permeated  with  one 
iodiviaible  spirit,  the  cause  of  all  existences,  animate  and 
ioaniinstt).  They  clothed  certain  material  things  with  attri- 
butes considered  to  be  divine,  and  in  these  material  things 
tbey  believed  powers  or  gods  to  reside,  exclusive  of  all  other 
I,  and  in  consequence  of  thia  they  worshipped  them 
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But  not  only  in  heatheDdom  do  we  find  this  tendency. 
Even  the  Jews,  with  their  oracles,  patristic  traditions,  and 
living  prophets,  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
its  seductive  influence.     Hence  they  saw  the  Great  Spirit 
of  the  Universe  only  in  certain  of  His  works,  and  not  in 
others;  in  those  which  moved  and  alarmed,  not  in  those 
which  came  daily  and  steadily;    in    the    tempest  which 
blighted  the  crops,  not  in  the  heat  and  moisture  which  made 
them  to  spring  up,  and  grow  and  ripen;  in  the  disease  which 
wasted  and  ravaged^  not  in  the  health  which  sustained  and 
gladdened  the  frame  for  years;    in  the  lightning  which 
smote,  but  not  in  the  light  which  smiled;  in  the  eclipse 
with  its  lurid  darkness,  but  not  in  the  pleasant  sunshine 
which  daily  played  upon  the  earth;  in  the  meteor  which 
burst  out  so  ominously,  but  not  in  the  stars  which  looked 
down  upon  them  so  purely  and  benignly;  in  sudden  and 
unexpected  prosperity,  but  not  in  the  common  blessings 
which  were  showered  upon  them  from  day  to  day;  in  the 
storm  which  sunk  the  vessel,  but  not  in  the  favourable 
breezes  which  had  borne  it  along  for  such  a  length  of  time; 
in  the  preservation  of  the  individual  in  a  shipwreck,  but 
not  in  that  assiduous  care  which  to  so  many  had  prevented 
shipwreck  altogether.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  among 
the  Jews ;  and  in  modern  Christendom,  what  do  we  find  but 
the  same  spirit?    Men  are  unable  to  worship  the  unseen. 
They  must  not  only  have  Qod  embodied,  they  must  have 
Him  individualized  and  separate.     He  dwells  in  the  Pope,  it 
is  said;  and  when  men  meet  his  holiness,  they  prostrate 
themselves   befoi'e    him,  intentionally  or  unintentionaUy, 
believing  that  the  great  moving  spirit  of  the  universe  ia 
hid  within  the  old  man's  bones  and  muscles,  to  the  exdu- 
sion  of  surrounding  nature.     And  so,  too,  among  religious 
reformers.     Places  are  set  aside  and  consecrated,  such  aa 
churches,  &c. ;  and  in  these  places,  we  are  told,  G<;k1  vouch- 
safes His  presence,  as  if  that  Being  who  shines  in  the  sun, 
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I  Udglowa  in  the  moon,  did  not  live  throughout  all  space, 
*t»d  coiild  be  walled  in  by  brick  find  mortar!     What  is  this. 
*^c  ask,  but  the  localizntlon  of  the  faculties  of  that  un- 
inded  spirit  which  is  everywhere  and  indivisible! 
Against  this  tendency,  then,  we  most  earDestly  protest. 

God  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;   and  in 

"tiiat  God  there    is    an  infinity  of  faculties  or  powers,  all 
"Working  to  one  glorious  end;   hut  these  are   not  separate 
id  limited,  and  confined  to  certain  defined  parts  of  space, 
diffused  throughout  all  nature. 

word  faculty  denotes  ability  to  act  or  perform, 
lether  that  ability  be  inborn,  or  developed  and  cultivated. 
When  Fuller  saya  that  the  Pope  granted  him  a  faculty  to 
ect  him  free  from  his  promise,  he  means  that  ability  had 
been  granted  to  him  to  avoid  the  fullilmeot  of  his  promise; 
and  when  Quincey  says  that  the  vital  faculty  is  that  by 
wbieh  life  is  preserved,  he  simply  predicates  of  living  exist- 
ences the  ability  to  preserve  life.  On  this  principle,  when 
we  speak  of  the  faculties  of  nature,  wo  refer  to  the  powers 
or  nliilities  which  nature  possesses  to  accomplish  ends  by 
tpprifpriate  means,  whether  these  powers  or  abilities 
ojierate  or  otherwise  To  act  is  one  thing,  the  power, 
Giculty,  or  ability  which  underlies  the  act  is  another  and 
rery  different  thing.  Acts  performed  sustain  to  the  faculty 
vhich  acts,  the  relation  of  production  to  producer;  or.  in 
other  words,  the  faculty  is  the  cause,  the  act  accomplished 
ii  the  effect:  and  while  effects  may  be  limited,  and  indeed 
must  be,  both  by  time  and  space,  it  is  impossible  to  localize 
the  primary  cause. 

What  we  contend  for  is  beautifully  portrayed  in  man, 
felicitoosly  called  a  microcosm,  a  little  world  in  himself 
Professor  Frazer,  ol  the  Edinburgh  University,  speaks  of 
man  as  being  a  bundle  of  attributes,  which  is  just  a  repro- 
duction of  the  oil-quoted  idea  of  England's  greatest  poet 
tod  dramatist, — "What  a  piece  of  workmanship  is  man  I  how 
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noble  in  reason!  bow  infinite  in  faculties!"  Innumerable 
as  the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  full  as  old  ocean  are 
the  powers  of  this  noble  and  wonderful  microcosm — man. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  broad  expanse  above,  and  in  the 
green  earth  beneath,  are  evident  tokens  of  design.  As  ships 
are  built,  and  so  built  as  to  plough  the  ocean  with  as  little 
difficulty  as  possible,  so  men  have  been  constructed  for  a 
purpose.  One  man  is  born  a  mechanic.  He  has  within 
him  the  faculty  of  appreciating  physical  proportions,  thai 
he  may  be  able  to  form  materials  square,  round,  &c.,  as  the 
case  may  be;  and  as  that  faculty  is  developed,  we  see  it 
controlling  the  materials  on  which  it  act&  Another  man  is 
bom  with  endurance.  He  has  within  him  the  faculty  of 
bearing  up  in  extreme  difficulties  and  hardships.  Waves 
that  would  overwhelm  others  have  no  effect  on  him.  His 
constitution,  like  the  blacksmith's  arm,  gathers  strength  by 
exercise.  So  it  is  with  the  man  of  scientific  tendencies.  He 
is  constructed  to  be  scientific.  His  faculty  of  penetration, 
his  faculty  of  generalization  and  abstraction  seem  to  predo* 
minate.  He  has  been  born  to  chain  the  winds  that  they 
may  do  his  behests, — to  direct  the  lightning  for  conversa* 
tional  purposes, — to  traverse  the  starry-paved  firmament^ 
and  find  out  the  positions  of  the  planets,  and  to  delve  into 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  tell  the  history  of  the 
world  by  means  of  fossilized  substances.  Another  man  has 
been  constructed  for  musical  purposes.  His  varied  powers 
coalesce,  so  to  speak,  and  develop  into  a  beautiful  harmony. 
This  man  deals  with  sounds  and  controls  them,  and  can 
detect  in  an  instant  the  slightest  discord,  even  though  the 
performers  could  be  numbered  by  thousands  But  who  can 
lay  his  hand  upon  a  man  and  say,  here,  at  this  particular 
part  of  his  complex  organism,  is  the  mechanical  faculty,  or 
here,  at  another  part,  is  the  faculty  of  endurance,  or  at 
another,  the  penetrative  or  scientific  faculty,  or  at  another, 
the  musical?    The  man  who  acts  thus  merely  assumea  of 
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■itates.  He  docs  not  reason,  and  if  he  systemntizes  hia 
Kiona  into  a.  wliole,  he  systematizeB  whnt  in  and  must  ba 
8,  for  bis  notioaa  have  nn  foundation  in  priDcipld,  Why' 
utfiD  on  a  certain  part  of  the  human  organism  and 
I  have  the  meclianical  faculty  or  the  musical 
He  cannot  tell,  or  will  answer,  that  "  observatiim 
aetennined  that  a  fulness  at  RUcb  a  point  indicates 
wrtaiu  idiosyncracies  of  chamcter;"  the  observation  may  be 
tnie  of  the  sign,  but  not  of  the  faculty  or  principle  that  is 
geoeral  in  nature.  He  can  give  no  reason  for  it  He 
auTvly  assumes  and  asserts,  and  takes  the  sign  for  the 
faculty.  And  as  assertions  without  reasons  are  unreason- 
able, and  that  which  ia  unreasonable,  false,  it  follows  that 
iii»  notions,  whether  detailed  or  gathered  up  into  a  system, 
ire  wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  The  faculties  of  man,  like 
the  powc-TS  inherent  in  nature,  cannot  be  located.  The  man 
"fbo  has  the  mechanical  faculty  is  a  mechanic  from  tha 
urown  of  his  bead  to  the  soles  of  his  feet  The  man  who 
his  the  fiiculty  of  endarance  is  an  enduring  man  through 
and  through,  not  in  one  bone  merely,  but  in  all.  He  who 
hu  the  Bcienti6c  faculty,  U  scientific,  or  constructed  for 
tcientjfio  purposes  all  throu^'hotit  his  organism;  and  the 
mosical  man  is  not  niuaical  in  part,  but  from  the  centre 
to  the  circumference  of  his  being  is  permeated  with  the 
Realty  of  rou5ic.  There  is  no  location;  there  is  no 
dividing  of  the  integral  parta  of  a  man,  one  part  contain- 
ing one  faculty,  and  another  another  faculty;  whatever 
faculttM  a  man  has  are  diffused  throughout  his  whole 
body,  ■odI,  and  spirit,  as  God  is  diffused  throughout 
universal  space.  There  are  signs  of  faculties,  and  these 
grouped  into  one  whole  we  denominate  Physiognomy; 
bot  the  signs  must  be  distinguished  from  the  faculties 
tbemaelves.  The  signs  are  local,  the  faculties  are  not, 
(od  it  is  because  these  two  things  have  been  confounded, 
iostejul  of  being  distinguished,  that  the  localizing  theorj 
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which   we   have   beeo    ooademniDg    has   found   a   footia| 
among  men. 

Here  it  mhy  be  remarked,  that  man  has  failed  i 
V3  master  even  the  alphabet  of  his  own  nature,  and 
ecsudcal     system    with    which    he    is    surrounded — lJ\i 
indeed,   aa    Sir    Isaac    Newton    once    said,    we    are    jm 
like  children  gathering  shells  upon  the  Hon-shore,  while  t 
lirrnat  ocean  of  truth  heti  before  ub  anezpl»i-«L 


The   AIarqcis  De   Lafatette,  a  'liatinguWied   Frenoli  i 
jatriot,  and  phUiuiChfopiRt,      His  low  and  i^atly  rocedintr  foreliwtd  d 
not  prevout  the   manifeatation   of  Hound  renaoD,    [jood  judgment,   i 
■uperioc  jiiteliectaal  ability. 


THE    NUMBER   OF  FACULTIES    IN   THE 
HUMAN    MIND. 


It  u  impliec]  in  the  heading  of  thia  eaiay  that  there  is 
ill  oian  a  eometbiog  called  Mind,  as  di»tiiict  from  that 
"bich  we  (lenooiiDate  matter — physical  substance  or  body. 
Wliftt  mind  is  in  its  essence,  we  know  not,  any  more  than 
V  what  matter  is  in  its  essence.  "  Whnt  is  mind?" 
d  an  inquirer  once  of  a  philosopher.  "  No  matter,"  was 
"  And  what  ia  matter!"  continued  the  inquirer. 
■  roindi"  was  the  laconic  answer.  These  we  con- 
r  to  be  the  best  antiwers  which  could  posHibly,  in  our 
i«at  condition,  be  given  to  the  questioos.  We  know  the 
ribates  of  matter,  at  least  some  of  them,  but  that  ia  all 
t  know;  and  we  know  the  quulitlea  of  mind,  at  least 
eof  tbum,  and  there  our  knowledge  ceases.  When  we 
9  into  contact  with  a  substance  which  has  length,  and 
idtb,  and  height,  and  depth,  hardness,  or  softness,  or 
ve  immediately  conclude  that  that  substance  is 
that  it  is  matter  or  body ;  and  when,  by  the 
)  of  our  inner  coosciousriesa,  we  tind  in  ourselves 
8  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition,  we  infer  from 
I  qualitiea  that  there  is  Bome  kind  of  substance  or 
Leaoe  in  which  they  inhere,  and  that  substance  we  cull 
The  qualities  of  mind   cannot   be   predicated   of 
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matter,  nor  can  the  attributes  of  matter  be  predicated  of 
mind.  The  two  reside  together,  and  in  a  mysterious 
manner  influence  each  other,  but  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded. Materialism,  therefore,  pure  and  simple,  is,  as  a 
system,  false.  There  must  be  something  greater  than 
matter,  which  produces  it,  controls  it,  and  gives  it  endur* 
ance;  that  something  we  call  Mind. 

It  has  been  said,  ^  there  is  nothing  great  on  earth  but 
man,  and  there  is  nothing  in  man  great  but  mind/'  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  was  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment, that  he  used  it  as  the  motto  of  those  immortal 
lectures  now  published,  which,  as  Professor  of  Logic,  he 
delivered  in  the  Edinburgh  I7nivei*sity ;  and  certainly, 
taking  the  term  great  in  its  loftiest  sense,  the  great 
metaphysician  was  right;  for  body  without  mind  as  a 
moving  principle  would  sink  into  nothingness. 

The  question  as  to  the  number  of  faculties  possessed  by 
tbo  human  mind  has  perplexed  scientitic  and  philosophic 
mquirers  in  all  ages.  Some  dogmatists  have  professed  to 
master  the  question,  and  have  been  forward  enough  to  put 
their  answer  on  paper  and  give  it  to  the  world.  Others, 
more  penetrating  in  intellect  and  less  bold,  have  named  a  fe w, 
leaving  future  searchers  for  truth  to  discover  more;  but  few 
have  been  able  to  see  that  what  we  call  mental  faculties 
spring  up  as  the  ages  roll  on,  and  are  brought  to  light  by 
the  surrounding  circumstances  which  demand  them.  Nature 
creates  nothing  in  vain.  She  gives  only  as  man  requires. 
Just  as  a  wise  man,  when  travelling  through  foreign  coun- 
tries, will  not  cumber  his  pockets  with  money,  but  take 
with  him  a  bill  of  exchange  by  which  he  can  supply  him* 
self  on  his  way  just  as  he  requires  it,  so  Nature  acts 
naturally  and  reasonably,  bestowing  powers  only  where 
and  when  they  are  needed.  The  ancients,  who  were  able 
to  do  without  clothing,  and  without  roofs  to  their  houses, 
as  the  lower  animals  do  still,  did  not  possess  the  architeo- 
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faculty  which   has   done  such  great   things  in   tba 

^*'*'*!»ent  day;  and  Xature  did  not  impart  it  to  them,  becauao 

***    their  case  it  was  not  required.     Architecture,  like  every 

^t-lwr  irt.  is  a  thing  of  growth.     From  the  rude.  uupoUshed 

upright  KtoneH  of  barbarous  times,  to  the  hcautirul  fluted 

p'Ohtrs  of  the  Athenians,  there  was  a  gradual  growth,  just 

M  there  has  been  since  the  time  that  the  then  gorgeous 

Areopagus  was  built.     At  first  the  faculty  was  given  in  a 

mde   form,   gradually   it    became    brighter   and   brighter, 

■od  is  becoming  more  and  more  polished  still;  and  wht» 

drire  say  that  man  possesses  it  in  perfection,  even  in  this 

»llie  19th  century.  May  we  not  say,  that  notwithstanding 
ithe  past  glories  of  architecture,  there  are  gluries  yet  to  be 
nvealed,  in  the  presence  of  which  the  architecture  of  the 
present  will  appear  as  rude  ns  was  the  work  of  the  flrst 
■rebitecta,  as  compared  with  tlrnt  of  architects  nowl  And 
■a  it  is  with  other  mental  faculties.  They  are  growths. 
The  demand  creates  the  supply.  Reason  was  given  when 
it  was  needed,  and  because  it  waa  needed;  and  this  may 
^^_ibe  said  of  every  power  which  man  at  present  possesses. 
^^b  The  dower  and  more  animal  faculties  are,  as  well  aa  the 
^^Bqwcinl  senses,  common  to  all  mankind;  the  higher,  and 
J^^more  refined,  and  spiritual,  are  the  products  of  cultivation 
and  growth.  Worship  is  a  matter  of  education.  Prayer  ia 
a  matter  of  education.  Like  monkeys,  men  are  imitative, 
and  take  on  much  from  example.  The  child,  under  the 
toition  of  a  praying  mother,  will  most  probably  become  a 
praying  man;  but  without  such  tuition,  it  is  modt  likely 
Uut  in  this  respect  he  would  foil.  Prayer  is  based  upon 
edocatton,  like  telegraphy.  Could  any  school-boy  become 
u  accomplished  telegraphist  at  once,  without  the  necessary 
drillt  The  thing  is  impossible.  And  so  it  is  with  prayer. 
Printera  learn  to  he  printers.  They  are  not  printers  by 
intuition.  A  man  who  never  saw  a  printing  press,  and 
knew  nothing  of  types  aod  their  settings,  conld  never  make 
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an  intelligent  impression  on  paper.  It  is  mind  ander  drill 
and  cultivation  which  telegraphs  and  printa  Those  powen 
peculiar  to  Christianity  were  once  but  conceptions  in  the 
inind  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth;  but  through  the  instrumentality 
of  those  whom  he  educated,  those  conceptions  have  spread 
through  the  civilized  world,  and  have  produced  in  men's 
minds  those  faculties  for  worship  which  we  find  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Christianity  brought  new  faculties  to 
men,  but  these  it  distributed  gradually ;  and  who  dare  say 
that  that  system  called  Christianity  has  been  exhausted* 
and  that  all  the  powers  it  can  impart  have  been  imparted! 
Step  by  step  are  men  being  led;  and  only  step  by  step  ean 
they  be  led,  until  they  reach  that  noble  manhood  which 
consists  in  an  innumerable  amiy  of  received  faculties  work* 
ing  harmoniously  together.  The  faculty  of  music,  too,  is 
a  thing  imparted.  Many  a  girl  has  been  set  down  as 
incapable  of  becoming  a  pianist^  who,  nevertheless,  after 
careful  training,  has  manifested  a  power  in  the  art  quite 
uncommon.  Without  the  training,  her  ear  would  have 
remained  dull,  her  voice  timber-tuned,  and  she  would  have 
been  as  unsusceptible  of  sweetness  of  sound  as  a  blind  man 
is  to  colour.  The  faculty  of  language  is  also  imparted. 
No  man  is  a  linguist  by  birth  or  intuition.  Language  is 
learned,  and  learned  by  imitation.  The  Eastern  Prince^ 
confined  from  infancy  to  mature  years,  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  listening  to  articulate  sounds,  was  wholly 
unable  to  articulate.  People  who  are  absolutely  deaf  can* 
not  speak — simply  because  the  want  of  hearing  hinders 
them  from  imitating  the  sounds  of  the  more  fortunate. 
Let,  however,  their  ears  be  opened,  and  place  them  under 
training,  and  the  faculty  of  speech  will  gmdually  come. 
A  hard-working  mind,  by  severe  study  and  prolonged 
application,  develops  new  faculties  in  itself,  and  these 
again,  brought  to  bear  upon  mankind,  propagate  themselves 
in  a  remarkable  manner.     He  who  has  the  musical  faculty 
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*^ng  and  highly  calttvated,  will  produce  that  faculty  in 
"ere.  The  mathematician  who  has  cultivated  in  himself 
**ft  faculty  for  the  right  adjustment  of  figures,  will  produce 
*ie  mathematical  faculty  in  others.  The  pliilnntliropist 
**QfiIce3  philanthropists;  the  man  of  science  produces  tha 
^ieutiSe  faculty  in  his  fellows;  and  hy  the  influence  of 
'the  philosopher,  races  of  tiioa  possessed  of  the  philosophical 
£tculty  spring  up.  Men  are  not  all  gifted  alike.  Inventors 
iDd  discoverers  have  faculties  which  other  men  have  not, 
i'very  man  is  not  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  a  Cnlumbus.  For 
tges  men  had  seen  apples  fall  from  trees;  but  it  was  left 
lo  the  self- developed  discovering  faculty  of  Newton  to  infer 
from  the  fall  of  the  apple  that  there  was  a  law  in  nature 
which  might  properly  be  called  the  law  of  gravitation. 
Thousands  of  men  in  earlier  times  had  put  the  question, 
"Has  the  whole  world  become  knownl"  But  it  was  left  to 
llie  observant  Columbus,  bleat  with  the  faculty  of  freah 
diacovety,  to  find  out  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Wise  meo 
wrought  hard,  and  developed  in  themselves  faculties  which 
others  did  not  possess ;  and  those  again,  working  buck  upon 
mankind,  produced  tlieir  like,  and  quickened  discovery  in 
men.  The  necessity  for  the  Davy  Lamp  was  felt  for  ages 
kmong  miners;  but  never  until  Sir  Humphrey  developed 
ia  himself  the  faculty  of  invention  was  that  lamp,  so  useful 
to  those  who  work  underground,  brought  to  perfection. 
Who  can  read  the  lives  and  study  the  works  of  such  men 
u  these  and  others,  such  as  George  Stephenson,  and  yet 
believe  that  there  are  as  many  faculties  in  one  man's  mind 
u  there  are  in  another!  The  system  of  reading  mental 
Gtcultjes  by  physical  signs  in  the  human  body  is  undoubt- 
edly the  only  system  by  which  the  end  can  be  rightly 
nailed;  but  Gall  was  perfectly  right  when  he  somewhat 
bnmoroOBly  said  that  the  would-be  seers  had  christened  the 
bnbe  before  it  was  bom,  when  they  called  it  ''  Craniology," 
tiim   ooofining  observation  exclusively  to   the  head.     He 
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took  a  wider  view  of  things.  He  saw  that  mind  wrought 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  and  that,  in  order  to  study 
the  faculties  inherent  or  developed  by  cultivation  in  the 
mind  of  man,  every  part  of  the  body  must  be  taken  into 
account;  and  this  system  he  called  Physiognomy,  a  name 
which  we  have  adopted,  as  covering  the  whole  field  of 
that  investigation  of  which  we  speak. 

Standing,  then,  on  this  platform,  we  are  able  to  discover 
what  the  dogmatic  mind  has  never  yet  seen.  Faculties  are 
yearly  being  noted,  and  their  signs  observed,  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  unindicated.  Still,  we  dare  not  say,  even 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  Physiognomist,  that  all  the 
faculties  in  the  human  mind  have  been  discovered.  Lying 
between  the  zoophite  and  the  man  of  cultivation,  there  is  a 
stninge  gradation  of  faculties;  but  we  cannot  say  that  all 
that  is  possible  within  the  sphere  of  mental  activity  and 
development  has  been  brought  to  pass,  even  in  the  most 
thoroughly  educated  and  cultivated  of  minds.  We  can  tell 
what  we  have  discovered,  but  can  say  nothing  of  that 
which  has  been  unexplored.  We  know  that  Physiognomy 
reveals  many  new  faculties,  and  calls  attention  to  their 
signs,  but  we  dare  not  say  that  Physiognomy  has  as  yet 
revealed  all.  There  are  depths  yet  unsounded.  Progress 
is  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  the  human  mind.  As 
men  continue  going  forward,  so  will  their  mental  &cultie8 
increase.  Already  in  some,  as  many  as  a  hundred  and  even 
two  hundred  have  been  discovered;  but  who  can  tell  what 
Physiognomy  will  bring  to  light,  when  the  science  has  been 
brought  to  perfection?  Who  can  say  what  number  of 
faculties  will  be  possessed  by  the  human  mind  when  the 
present  sustains  the  relation  to  the  future  that  the  past 
sustains  to  the  present?  As  the  petals  of  the  flower  are 
unfolded  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  are  men's  minds 
wrought  upon  by  minds  greater  than  themselves.  Trutb 
begets  truth,  science  begets  science,  faculties  beget  faculties: 
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SO  tfaat  the  time  may  come  when  it  will  be  seen  ttiat  the 
powers  of  the  human  mind  are  »s  inounierable  us  the  sanils 
c£  the  eea  shore. 

"Curb,  then,  Baming  dogmatiBt4,  yonr  ^xnm  WTftth  1 
C>Dute-like.  ;e  may  sit  upoB  the  ahora 
0|i[iosiiig  &Dgi7  foam  iritb  uigry  froth ; 
But  vrilh  eucrDicMng  wav«  uid  j^rowing  niar 
It  oomei,  your  BUid-pUced  thrones  mnst  toppio  «W, 
Whelmed  in  the  wsve  that  but  recede*  to  gain 
A  higbar  l«ap  and  wider  thui  before. 
Sootd  not  the  waru,  they  bnt  obe;  the  plain 
Btr-^'*"  daatiny,  ^t  nikt  U<nd.  !ilu  tJw  main." 


18  CANKtNO,  a  famoua  British   stateaman,  poet,  wit,  brillionV 
a^neut  intelleet,  and  powerful  leader  at  bin  partjr.  notwiUubuid- 
llia  aquat  and  ondendzed  forehead.     This  profile  denat«a  nntiriiig  per- 
atwling  energy,  Uioron^  edooation,  and  b  judidooa  aod  honeet 


THE  HUMAN  FACULTIES,  AND  THE  PRINCIPLES 
UPON  WHICH  THEY  ARE  FOUNDED. 


The  word  "Faculty,"  as  is  clearly  shewn  by  its  deriyatioDt 
simply  denotes  the  possession  of  ease  or  facility,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  in  performing  actions,  or  in  carrying  out  to 
their   ultimate  results  a  given  class    of   propensities    or 
proclivities.     It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  "facultas,"  a 
substantive  closely  allied  to  the  adjective  "facilis,"  easy, 
and'  from  which  we  have  direct  our  English  words,  facile, 
facility,  facilitate,  facilitation,  &c.,  &c.    A  faculty,  therefore, 
whether  regarded  from  a  physical  or  mental  point  of  view, 
is,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  plainly  demonstrates,  the 
amount  of  ease  or  facility  which  attends  the  performance 
of  actions    or    thoughts,    and  irrespective  of  whether  the 
particular  faculty  which   may  happen  to  be  under  consi- 
deration be  of  an  inborn  origin,  or  superinduced  in  whole, 
or  in  part,   by  cultivation.      The  degree  of  endowment 
between   one    individual    and    another    is,    as    might    be 
expected,  exceedingly  varied,    and    may    almost  be  said 
to  be  co-extensive  with  the  expanse  of  the  human  race 
itself    This  variet}'  is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  the  element 
of  number,  though  even  in  this  limited  sense  the  remark  as 
to  the  great  diversity  of  endowment  would  still  hold  good; 
and  it  is  in  the  degree  of  strength  or  intensity  of  faculty,  aa 
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•^Veloped  in  JifTereDt  individuals,  that  we  may  probably 

•'tpect  to  find  the  moat  prominent  exbibition  of  variation. 

*•*   sorae  individuaU  we  find  present  in  a  gietiter  or  leas 

^^gree  of  development,  an  astonishing  number  of  different 

iltiea.     In  sucb  a  case,  we  have  the  "Jack  of  all  trades 

id  master  of  none,"  when   the  great  variety  of  faculties 

ith   which  tbe  individual   is  endowed  or  cursed  is   but 

teebly  backed  up  in  point  of  degree  of  strength  or  intensity; 

when  great  variety  of  faculties  and  a  high  degree  of  strength 

or  intensity  combine  in  harmonious  action,  as  they  very 

rarely  do,  we  have  as  the  result  an  "Admirable  Crichton," 

.who  does  everything  and  everything  well.     Every  faculty 

^rtaining  to  the  human  family  is  of  a  two-fold  character 

le  physical  and  the  spiritual — and  these  double  charac- 

tstics  are  closely  interwoven,  and  intertwine  with  each 

icr,   acting  harmoniously   and    in   unison,   but   without 

ilitemting  the  line  of  demarcation  which  exists  between 

The  vust  variety  iu  the  degree  of  endowment,  and 

le  phenomi^na  of  the  spiritual  existing  in  excess  of  the 

iysic»l,  and  vice  versa,  are  clearly  tracenble  to,  and   the 

iults  are  directly  deducible  from,  the  preponderance  of  one 

of   elements   over  another  set  in   the  human   bodily 

cture.     As  an  easily  understood  illustration  of  this,  we 

ive   only   to   examine   tbe   salient  points  of  the   buman 

lifice,  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  indisputable  data: 

Abdomen,  when,  relatively  to  the  other  members  of  the 

"^wdy,  of  lai^e  development,  indicates  will  of  self  or  selfiah- 

r,  the  Thorns,  of  a  largeness  of  size  iu  disproportion  to 

other  members,  is  an  indication  of  the  excess  of  will  of 

ioQ  or  courage;  the  undue  development  of  the  Muscles 

I  unfailing  index  of  the  presence  of  the  will  of  con- 

jty;  the  Bones,  large  relatively,  indicates  the  preponder- 

of  the  will  of  inertia  or  obstinacy;  while  the  Brain, 

out  of  proportion  to  the  other  members,  shews  the 

ice  of  will  of  opinion,  or  the  capacity  of  overpowering 
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antagonists  in  intellectual  warfare.    Tlie  number  of  distinct 
faculties  existing  in  the  different  individuals  of  the  human 
race  is  really  much  larger  than  we  would  be  disposed  to 
imagine,  after  a  cursory  and  superficial  glance  at  the  subject 
Many  of  them  are   particularized   in   the  Physiognomical 
books  which   we  have  already  given  to  the  public;  but 
these  publications  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  list 
Amongst   numerous  others  not  commented  upon  in  the 
works  referred  to,  we  may  here  mention  the  human  facul- 
ties of  walking,  swimming,  skating,  horsemanship,  labour, 
clothing,  marriage,  morality,  metaphysics,  common  sense, 
consciousness,  mediumship,  intelligence,  instinct,  conception, 
judgment,  archness,  intention,  psychology,  idealism,  clair- 
voyance,   comprehension,    intellection,    apprehension,    and 
intelligensitivenesa     The  list  might  still  be  extended  very 
considerably,  but  those  given  will  suffice  to  give  the  reader 
some  conception  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject 
The   physiological  explanation  of  the  causes  and    efiects 
which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate,  in  reference  to  the 
relative  preponderance  of  the  five  varieties   of  fitcultiea 
which  advance  themselves  most  prominently,  is  not  very 
far  to  seek.     The  Abdomen,  when  relatively  large,  denotes 
the  presence  of  a  selfish  will,  in  virtue  of  the  grasping  and 
craving  nature  of  that  part  of  the  body,  and  of  the  juices 
which  are  engendered  and  secreted  there.    These  ui^ntly 
demand    primary  attention,    and    they   will    countenance 
no  consideration  for  the  wants  of  any  of  their  brother 
functionaries,  until  their  own  demands  have  been  conceded 
to  the  uttermost.     This  granted,  they  acquiesce  actively, 
as  well  as   passively,  in   the    conveyance  to  its  various 
destinations  of  the  support   which  is  necessary  for    the 
existence  of  the  other  members  of  the  human  functional 
body.     This  is  the  very  essence  of  selfishness.     The  selfish 
individual  is  not  averse  to  the  contemplation  of  content- 
ment and  enjoyment  in  others,  and  he  will  even  contribute 
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linDg  about  this  result;  but  with  the  inevitable  proviso 
t  be  must  first  be  served,  or  eerve  himself  to  repletion, 
icn  relatively  large,  the  Thorax,  which  is  mainly  made 
of  the  heiirt  and  lungs,  is  iodiciilive  of  tbe  will  of 
ion  or  oounige  largely  develojied,  becnuse  these  piuls 
the  human  frame  exhibit,  during  every  second  of  tho 
Existence  of  life,  an  unceasing  and  incessant  activity.  Here 
Wo  lind  the  grand  pringiple  of  action  displsyed  to  its  fullest 
nt«ut;  and  not  a  moment  of  our  life  but  tbe  lieiirt  beats 
iDd  the  lungs  dilate  with  dauntless,  unwearied,  and  un- 
ceasing regularity  and  fidelity.  The  less  sensitive  and  leas 
ictive  of  the  humau  functions  may  sink  to  rest  thoir 
irearied  faculties,  secure  in  the  assurance  that  the  heart 
and  lungs  wilt  courageously  and  unweariedly  carry  on 
tbe  needful  action,  and  maintain  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  tbe  body  corporate.  When,  thei'efore.  the  pro- 
portions of  the  Thorux  are  large,  we  may  be  sure  the  mental 
pert  of  the  individual  ia  richly  endowed  with  motion, 
activity,  or  counige.  The  uninitiated  may  not  be  aware 
to  how  laige  an  extent  the  principle  of  contrariety  pervades 
the  functionary  arrangement  of  the  muscles.  It  would 
■ecm  as  if  it  were  the  very  nature  of  the  museles  of  the 
human  frame  to  act  oontmry  or  in  appo-sition  to  other 
niutcles  forming  part  of  the  same  bodily  structure.  If  we 
uucine  tbe  Muscular  arrangement  of  one  of  our  hands,  we 
find  that  its  action  is  the  reverse  of  the  arrangement  on  the 
other  lianil,  to  which  it  acts  in  direct  eontrai-iety 
tfiereby  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  two-fold  power 
of  action.  When  a  volume  of  air  is  received  into  the 
ilDoga,  it  instantly  enlarges  the  thoracic  part  of  the  body; 
bat  immediately  the  principle  of  contrariety,  which  wo  are 
now  noticing,  displays  itself  in  the  elasticity  of  Ihe  pulmo<  • 
nary  cells  and  abdominal  muscles,  which,  by  a  contrary  ] 
[notion,  at  once  expel  the  air  that  has  just  been  admitted 
When  the  heart  receives  blood,  it  is  extended  and  dilated; 
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but  instantly  the  varionn  layers  of  muscles  which  fono  it« 
walls,  acting  with  what  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling 
instinctive  contrariety,  put  themselves  in  action,  and 
drive  out  the  blood  which  has  been  received  This 
principle  of  contrariety  pervades  the  entire  Muscular 
arrangement  of  the  human  frame;  and  where  we  find  in 
the  individual  a  Muscular  development  in  excess  of  the 
other  bodily  functions,  we  may  be  sure  of  the  presence  ol 
the  will  of  contrariety,  or,  in  other  words,  the  presence  oi 
an  easiness,  facility,  or  faculty  of  going  and  doing  contrary, 
and  of  working  to  cross  purposes.  This  is  the  pig  character, 
and  the  human  variety  will  be  found  built  broad  and  low 
like  his  porcine  brother.  When  Bones  predominate  in  the 
individual  human  structure,  the  ruling  principle  of  the 
individual  will  be  found  to  be  obstinacy.  The  quality  oi 
obstinacy,  when  dissected  and  examined,  will  be  found 
to  be  simply  a  disinclination  to  move;  a  predisposition  to 
inertia,  such  as  the  ass,  which  may  be  regarded  as  obstinacy 
itself  on  four  legs,  and  endowed  with  life,  displays  with  so 
frequent  a  recurrence.  The  ass  has  a  large  Bone  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  mainly  due  to  this  peculiarity  that  it  has 
acquired  so  unenviable  a  notoriety  for  obstinacy.  The 
component  parts  of  bone  are  largely  made  up  of  lime, 
phosphates,  and  other  rocky  material.  Now,  this  rocky 
substance,  which  enters  so  largely  into  the  composition  of 
bone,  is  inert  matter,  which  is  moved  with  difficulty,  and 
never  in  consequence  of  any  action  from  within.  When 
this  tendency  to  inertia  or  obstinacy  is  individualized  *  by  a 
predominance  of  bone,  the  individual  has,  as  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  his  character,  a  distaste  to  motion,  an 
inertia,  obstinacy,  in  fact.  The  last  spiritual  manifestation 
deducible  from  an  excess  of  development  in  the  five  salient 
features  of  the  human  frame  is  what  we  have  termed  **  will 
of  opinion/'  traceable  back  to  predominance  of  brain,  and 
which  may,  in  other  words,  l)e  described  as  a  "  positive  or 
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vi<j  power  of  seosatioD."     When   the  idea  of  a  material 
torm  ia  conveyed  to  the  brain,  through  the  medium  of  tha 
m&t«i'ial  eye ;  or  when  an  abstract  or  immaterial  entity  is 
looked  at  aiid  examined  by  the  eye  of  the  mind,  an  impre»- 
sioD  is  made  upnti  the  nervous  system;  these  impresBions 
Wome   mentally  soUdiiied  into  coavictiona,  and  the  indi- 
vidual  farmH    positive    coDclusiona   respecting  the   object, 
whether  material  or  abstract.     'l"he  conclusions  arrived  at 
intiiia  way  are,  in  common  parlance,  his  opinions,  and  Iiia 
capacity  for  forming  and  retaining  opinions  will  be  in  pro- 
^■rtion  to  the  real  strength  of    his  mind.     Man's  endow- 
ment in  tliis  respect  leaves  even  the  most  advanced  of  the 
Rstof  the  animal  world  far  behind ;  and  this  fact  is  directly 
I        dedncible  from  the  nearer  proportioti  of  his  parts.    This  will 
^■Af  opinion,  where  inordinately  developed,  bea  led  to  the 
^^■Krifice   of  millions  of  human  lives,  for  causes  spiritual, 
^^^kllectual,  commercial,  political,  and  polemical     We  hope 
*      »e  have  made  it  plain  to  our  readers  to  how  great  an  extent 
«»  two  phases  of  each  of  the  five  particularized  faculties 
depend  on,  and  are  regulated  by,  each  other.     All  the  other 
icnlties  maintain  a  parallel  attitude,  and  binge  equally  with 
tlttwB  we  have  detailed  on  the  predominance  of  one  part  of 
"»  human  edifice  over  another ;  and  it  is  in  a  proper  undeiv 
"tauding  of   Uiis  comparative   structure  that  the   key  is 
<o  ue  found  to  the  phenomena  and  mystery  of  the  human 
•Awicter. 

i»  W8  have,  we  hope,  shewa  that,  ia  special  and  pno- 
""Wot  cases,  the  faculties  appertaining  to  humanity  are 
"•pendent  for  their  existence  on  their  various  material 
["titotypes  resident  in  the  bodily  structure,  so  may  the  rule 
'*  accepted  as  universally  applicable  in  general  and  less 
Pfominent  cases.  All  faculties,  however  subtle  and  com- 
pwi  their  composition,  are  dependent  for  their  existence 
Md  tupport  on  particular  elements,  forming  constituent 
PWta  of  the  material  structure  of  the  bodily  frame.     Tha 
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faculties  have  no  patent  of  self-exiatenoe ;  and  oontinoed 
and  adequate  support  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  living 
and  healthful  action.  If  this  support  be  vitiated  at  its 
springs,  or  totally  withdrawn,  the  fietculty  beoomes  unhealthy 
in  its  action,  and  finally  ceases  to  exist.  According  to  tlie 
character  of  the  faculty,  support  is  sought  from  the  various 
members  of  the  material  body,  the  spiritual  character  of 
the  faculty  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  region  from  which  it  draws  its  supplies.  As 
an  illustrative  example,  the  faculty  of  appetite,  or  appe- 
tiUveness,  has  for  the  object  of  its  existence  the  furnishing 
and  regulation  of  the  supplies  of  food  necessary  for  the 
keeping  alive  of  the  bosty ;  and  accordingly,  as  the  Abdomen 
first  assimilates  and  then  regulates  in  the  interior  the 
distribution  of  the  requisite  aliment  demanded  by  the 
other  oigans,  so  is  it  the  prototype  or  sign  of  the  supplyant 
fiEUiulties,  of  which  that  of  appetentiveness  is  ona  A 
parallel  case  is  that  of  aquasorbitiveness,  or  that  faculty 
which  regulates  the  reception  of  liquids  into  the  human 
systeuL  The  admission  of  a  stipulated  supply  of  liquids 
is  equally  necessary  with  the  supply  of  solids  for  the  due 
nourishment  and  support  of  the  frame;  and  therefore,  as 
the  Abdomen  or  stomach  is  the  internal  assimilator  and 
distributor  of  nourishment,  the  faculty  of  aquasorbitive- 
ness  looks  to  the  Abdomen  or  stomach  for  its  guidance, 
and  for  the  degree  of  vigour  and  judgment  which  may  be 
necessary  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  functions. 
When  the  Abdomen  is  distended  with  easy  repletion,  a 
calm  contentedness  and  acquiesciveness  supervenes ;  this 
placidity  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  faculties  of 
appetitiveness  and  aquasorbitiveness,  and  for  the  time 
being  a  peaceful  harmony  reigns  supreme  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  the  supplyant  powers.  Animalimitatian- 
ality  is  the  faculty  which  enables  one  individual  of  the 
animal  creation  to  copy  or  imitate  the  actions  and  motions 
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'*f  another.  In  the  human  variety  the  very  first  exhibitioa 
which  we  have  of  animRlimitationality  is  in  the  lately 
bom  infant  teaching  itself,  or  being  taught  by  example, 
the  motions  and  actions  necessary  for  the  admiasion 
of  nourishment;  and  therefore  animaliniitationality  will 
come  under  the  natural  law  in  belonging  to  that  part 
wherein  the  faculty  is  first  brought  into  use,  which,  in  the 
instance  on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  is  in  and  around 
the  mouth,  and  in  immediate  combination  and  connection 
with  the  aupplyant  powers.  The  mouth  and  its  immediate 
surroundings,  in  virtue  of  the  great  mobility  or  power  of 
motion  which  is  seated  there,  is  eminently  adapted  for 
producing  imitations  of  animal  actions,  and  the  facial 
power  of  expression  seems  here  to  reach  its  acme,  culmin- 
tting  in  a  wonderful  range  of  power  in  the  direction 
of  animaliniitationality.  The  conditions  reigning  in  and 
around  the  mouth  also  are  faithfully  indicative  of  the  oon- 
diUons  which  subsist  in  and  around  its  prototype  of  th« 
interior,  the  Abdomen;  and  it  is  closely  allied  to,  and 
iBcientiously  illustrative  of,  the  whole  of  the  signi 
it)ect«d  with  the  supplyant  powers.  'ITie  mouth  ia, 
ireover,  the  commencement  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
■ith  the  entire  course  of  which  it  must  correspond,  rela- 
tively, in  point  of  size  and  conditions.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  see  to  what  a  large  extent  the  mouth  and  ita 
tmitants  form  an  index  of  the  size  of  the  abdomen, 
bow  its  width  corresponds  to  the  strength  of  the  faculty 
'^  animalimitationality  and  its  fulnees,  oi-  the  extent  to 
*hicli  it  reaches  forward  to  its  activity.  This  law  of 
""Cccsity  and  convenience,  as  illustrated  in  the  harmonious 
_fiEnlations  of  the  supplyant  powers,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
oilier  classes,  ofiers  a  tempting  opportunity  for  an 
In  examination  and  elucidation  of  the  aprings  of  action 
*hettce  those  beautiful  arrangements  have  their  origin  j 
bat  u  this  is  not  an  essay  on  the  principles  of  the  signs 
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of  the  faculties  and  powers  of  man,  we  must  leave  tiiat 
phase  to  be  dealt  wilh  by  the  student  of  natural  law.  A 
curious  law  operating  in  connection  with  the  human 
faculties  is,  that  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  do  or  perform  anything  which  does  not  already 
exist  and  reside  within  his  organization.  When  a  man 
finds  himself  unsuited  for  any  particular  calling  or  occupa- 
tion, his  incapacity  proceeds  purely  from  the  non-existence 
of  the  thing  within  him;  and  there  is  therefore  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  truth  and  aptness  in  the  expression, 
rashly  set  down  by  many  as  slangy  and  indecorous,  *'  it  is 
not  in  him  to  do  it"  The  simple  fact  is,  that  we  cannot 
do,  or  judge  of,  outside  of  ourselves,  what  we  do  not  already 
possess  within  our  systems.  A  man  need  not  attempt  to 
become  a  carpenter  or  architect,  or  to  build  a  house,  if  he  is 
not  himself  constructed  on  the  mechanical  principle.  If  he 
does  not  possess  the  faculty  of  structurodexterity,  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  is  not  himself  built  upon  the  mechanical 
principle,  with  square  form,  and  provided  with  large  bonea, 
he  will  be  quite  unable  to  distinguish  himself  in  dealing 
with  square  objects,  or  things  with  angles  and  straight 
lines,  and  he  would  fail  utterly  in  any  attempt  to  expend 
his  energy  in  an  architectural  or  mechanical  direction.  To 
afford  a  prospect  of  success  in  this  quarter,  the  beginner 
must  already  possess  the  elements  of  the  art  within  him, 
and  be  constructed  on  the  principles  we  have  mentioned. 
If  so  endowed  and  possessed  of  the  requisite  Muscular 
strength,  he  will  find  no  difficulty  in  acquiring,  by  the 
necessary  amount  of  practice,  an  easiness,  a  facility,  or 
faculty  of  performing  and  judging  of  mechanical  work. 
Again,  to  enable  a  man  to  do  and  judge  of  round  work,  it 
is  necessary  that  he  should  be  himself  built  on  the  round 
plan  of  human  architecture.  It  would  be  futile,  for  instance, 
to  set  an  individual  to  learn  the  art  of  watch  and  clodc 
making,  if  he  were  wanting  or  deficient  in  the  corporeal 
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rnments  of  motion,  roundness,  stability,  and  mechanism. 
The  re8uH  would  inevitably  be  a  signal  failure,  arising  from 
linving  disregarded  the  fitness  of  things,  and  tlie  universal 
i*w  of  the  relations  subsiRting  between  the  functions  or 
lualties.  as  such,  and  those  portions  of  the  human  structure 
Ob  which  tbey  are  severally  dependent  for  esiatence  and 
tnjiport.  One  man  is  abundantly  endowed  in  the  matter 
of  colour,  and  he  becomes,  or  would  become,  if  circumstancea 
Itii  him  to  make  the  attemjit,  a  great  painter.  Another  mau 
liaa  only  one  colour  in  bia  form,  and  thousands  of  pounds 
might  be  spent  in  vnin  in  trying  to  teach  bim  to  paint. 
The  thing  itself  does  not  exist  within  him ;  and  it 
were  as  reasonable  to  attempt  the  manufacture  of  {Some- 
thing out  of  nothing,  as  to  endeavour  to  supply,  by  artificial 
means,  that  wealth  of  colour  which  nature  has  denied  him. 
The  same  principle  applies  with  equal  force  tbrougliout  the 
enUrp  scope  of  the  subject,  and  in  every  case  deals  equally 
powerfully  with  all  the  human  faculties,  whether  in  their 
ipiritual  or  physical  phases.  A  man  cannot  regard  money 
ftom  the  miser's  point  of  view,  unless  there  is  within  him  a 
])reponderance  of  the  material  over  the  spiritual.  A  would- 
b*  painter  cannot  picture  on  the  canvas  what  be  is  unable 
■  originate  and  conceive  within  his  own  mind.  It  would 
pirorse  than  idle  or  unreasonable  to  espect  a  song  from 
I  who  had  no  music  in  his  soul.  You  might  as  well 
t  to  get  five  hundred  dollars  from  one  who  did  not 
a  R  cent- — to  get  a  dove  to  carry  the  load  of  an  ox, — 
fa  ipider  to  spin  a  web  of  sufficient  strength  to  arrest  the 
||nd  motion  of  a  train  of  cars!  These  latter  expectations 
ftiyone  will  readily  admit  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
Surd;  and  yet  they  are  not  one  whit  more  absurd  than 
^  hope  t4:i  attain  to  usefulness — not  to  speak  of  eminence — 
"1  Miy  particular  walk  of  life,  if  the  candidate  does  not 
nhibit  in  his  bodily  conformation  that  particular  titnesa 
Will  aptitude  which,  by  the  eternal  law  of  nature,  govenw 
^^Ibe  particular  faculty  which  is  in  auestirn. 
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The  faculty  of  demolitioiiBneRS  is  the  presence  of  a  prone* 
ness,  a  facility,  or  faculty  for  destruction.  To  have  the 
power  to  bring  about  wreck  and  destruction,  strength  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  this  strength  is  only  obtainable 
in  a  large  development  of  the  Muscular  system.  Large 
muscular  development,  perforce  entails  width  of  body,  and 
wherever  we  find  exhibited  an  unusual  width  or  breadth  of 
bodily  structure,  we  may  accept  that  as  excellent  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  existence  in  the  individual  of  a  power- 
ful development  of  the  faculty  or  principle  of  physical 
destructiveness.  And  as  a  corollary  of  this,  wherever  we 
find  the  head  naiTow,  and  long  from  front  to  back,  that  is 
to  say,  in  its  anterior  and  posterior  diameter,  accompanied 
by  wide  shoulders,  and  a  prominent  and  rather  thin  nose, 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  before  as  an 
example  of  the  embodiment  of  spiritual  destructiveness,  by 
which  we  mean,  a  facility  or  faculty  for  the  demolition  of 
erroneous  and  mischievous  ideas.  This  is  the  description  of 
great  reformers  of  thoughts  and  morals.  When  we  find  an 
unusually  large  development  of  the  flexor  muscles,  we  may 
bo  assured  that  we  have  discovered  a  safe  repository  for 
secrets;  this  development  of  the  flexor  muscles  denoting 
the  power  of  retaining  possession  of  secrets  without  the 
least  pain  or  exercise  of  self-denial.  The  very  genius  of  the 
entire  system  of  such  a  specimen  is  secrecy,  and  it  delights 
in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the  possession  and  retention  of 
exclusive  information  and  intelligence. 

We  have  admitted  the  possibility,  under  certain  condi- 
tions and  within  somewhat  narrow  limits,  of  the  cultivation 
and  partial  development  of  faculties;  but  let  it  be  borne  dis- 
tinctly in  mind  that  this  is  possible  only  to  the  extent — and  no 
farther — that  it  is  practicable  to  modify  by  cultivation,  use 
and  wont,  the  bodily  proportions.  This  action  is  very  limited 
and  circumscribed;  and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  bodily 
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lortioos  upon  the  faculties  themselves  ia  in  exact  ratio 
*>th  the   changes   which  they  have   first  undergoDe.     It 
vill.  however,   sometimes  appear  as  if  the  entire  mental 
wtion  were  reversed,  and  this  is  explained  by  taJting  the 
iiatfiriAl   example   of   the   steam-engine.       A   very   slight 
uertioD  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  acting  upon 
lever  or  valve-handle  will  gradually  slacken  the  speed 
jtbe  machine,  until  it  comes  to  a  stand;  and  a  further 
'ament  will  cause  the  power  of  the  steam  to  be  exerted 
;ch  a  way  on  the  machinery  aa  to  engender  a  contrary 
ioD,  and  the  engine,  which  was  before  proceeding  east- 
now  proceeds   westwards,  impelled    by   the   same 
acting  on  the  same  machinery  which  formerly  pro- 
led  the  machine  in  an  easterly  direction.     The  organiza- 
lon  of  man  ia  infinitely  finer  and  more  complex  than  that , 
of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  forces  which   act   upon  it  are 
VMtly  more  numerous  than  those  of  heated  water  and  air, 
and  it  is  therefore  capable  of  an  in6nitely  greater  variety  of 
MiioD  and  motion.     To  strengthen  the  spiritual  power  of 
iiiin,  we  have  no  other  means  than  that  of  purifying  hia 
nial«rial  proportions,  and  enlarging  tfae  sensorium  or  Brain 
ud  Nerve  form.     Gradually,  and  in  exact  proportion  as  his 
fjAem    becomes    purified   and  ethercalized,   the   spiritual 
pbaae  of  bis  faculties  becomes  improved  and  enriched.     Let 
ibe   body   undergo   deterioration   by   physical   drudgeries, 
rholesome  food,  filth,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
its.  and  the  human  engine  is  immediately  reversed,  and 
io  tb«  direction  of  the  animal,  instead  of  the  spiritual 
Tbe  operation   necessary,    therefore,   to   awaken  a  latent 
faculty,  or  to  change  the  direction  and  aim  of  an  existing 
one,   ia  simply   that  of  effecting  a  change  of  the 
litioQs  of  the  bodily  proportions.     To  secure  the  healthy 
useful  action  of  the  faculties,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
individual  faculty  existing  in  harmony  willi  the  otlioi-s ; 
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and  where  this  hurmony  is  exhibited  in  its  fullest  extent,  then 
do  we  find  specimens  of  biimunity  constructed  on  the  sure«t 
principles  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  happiuess,  aod 
the  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  the  world  at  large. 


Dk.  E.  B.  Footb,  the  diaCin^oisbed  author  luid  phjncUn,  of  Nev 
Tork,  ItDown  by  hU  wiitinga  throughout  the  civiliiod  world.  (Portr«i( 
oopied  from  rrontispiece  of  hi*  "  Plain  Home  T»lk,"  a  popular  work  apaa  J 
topics  relahiug  to  health,  muriage,  heredlt;,  etu..  etc.) 
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OXJ-A.SS  I. 


THE   SUPPLYANT    POWERa 

THK  POWSBS  OF  THIS  CLASS  ARE  LARGE,  THE  ABDO- 
MINAL FORM  PREDOMIKATES  IN  THAT  ORGANIZATION. 


-^m^^t^ 


ACQUIESCIVENESS.— CONTENTMENT. 

THE  DISPOSITION  TO  BE  SATISFIED  IN  A  QUIET  MANNER. 

futt  cheeks  and  placidity  of  countenance  induxite  acquies- 
eivenesa  or  contentment  generally,  eapecixilly  if  the 
aspect  is  cheerfuL 

FBonnPLEs  that  underlie  the  Faculties  and 

THEIR  SlQN& 


ro  that  exists  within  the  range  of  nature,  and, 
viNllier  embodying  material  or  abstract  ideas,  has  as  a 
InJUDental  accompaniment,  an  underlying  principle  that 
nb  before,  and  in  precedence  of,  the  fact,  idea,  or  faculty 
itadC  In  obsei-ving  the  fall  of  an  apple  to  the  ground, 
from  tbe  particular  branch  or  twig  whereon  it  has  grown, 
At  moBt  superficial  observer  may  recognize  the  fact  that 
tke  apple  has  fallen ;  but  under  and  preceding  the  simple 
hd  of  the  apple  having  changed  its  place  and  position, 
tliere  is  the  infinitely  more  interesting  consideration  of  the 
euue  or  principle  whence  the  change  of  place  has  sprung, 
and  this  underlying  cause  or  principle  we  call  the  ''  natural 
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lav   of  gravity."     But   for  the   operation   of  this   law  < 
gravity,  that  attracts  every  atom  of  natural  matter  in  the 
diroctiuD  of  tlio  centre  of  the  eArth.  the  a^ple  might  hava 
remained  for  ever  in  its  eleviitlon  of  a  few  fent  ubove  thi 
surface   of  the   earth,   or   it  might   have  been  left  to  1 
operated  upon  by  other  forces  in  any  ottier  directioa.     Fro 


AoquiaoiTsneai  Small — 
Hri.  RaahnB,  of  CkUromitL 

this  iI]uBtratioo,  we  perceive  hy  a  train  of  logical  renaonio^ 
which  all  may  comprehend,  that  facta,  occurrenceu,  or  b^ 
whatever  name  we  may  choose  to  call  them,  ara  invariably 
preceded  by  natural  originating  principles — these  facts  being 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  forces  exerted  by  those  prio> 
ciples,  and  not  independent  occurrences  constituting  cause 
and  effect  in  themselves.  Simply  to  observe  (acts  is  one 
thing;  but  to  trace  back  from  effect  to  cause — to  sift  s 
elucidate  the  underlying  principles,  and  to  unfold  and  explai 
the  time  and  mode  of  action,  is  quite  another  tliiagj 
requiring  a  much  higher  order  of  logical  reasoning  pow 
In  this  article  we  propose,  briefly  and  simply,  to  open 
this  feature  of  the  question,  by  indicating  the  princij^ 
Rctjng  in  precedence  of  each  faculty  or  power,  in  the  ] 


— fc- ^.-   -at- 
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*ular  order   in   which   the   facultiea   have  been   arranged. 
The  underlyiog  principles  will  be  placed  as  the  last  verse 
'•Oder  each   faculty,  in   their   respective  order,  ae  in   the 
^ftUowing  paragraph  — 

^^^^oquiestnveness   makes   its  presence   manifest   in  a  full 

^^CVelopment   of  the   muscles   and   tissues  of   the   cheeks, 

t^mpl^s,  &C.,  conclusive  evidence  of  an  abundant  supply  of 

nnimal  juices,  and  consequently  of  the  possession  on  the 

part  of  the  individual  of  excellent  digestive  powera,  and  of 

an   ample   and   well-working  aR'^imilative   apparatus.     Aa 

Ifaere  is  no  time  when  what  we  may  call  bodily  content- 

munt,  or  the  absence  of  any  kind  of  craving  or  uneasiness 

in  more  conspicuous  than  immediately  after  a  wholesome 

and  well  regulated  meal,  so  is  there  no  time  when  mental 

Inoquillity  or  contentment  is  more  fully  displayed  than 

imin«liHtely  after  the  bodily  wants  have  been  attended  to, 

imlwhen  the  juices  are  actively  engaged  in  the  assimilation 

of  the  nutritious  ingredients  that  have  just  been  submitted 

^^^tu  iligir  action,  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  up  and 

^^B^borated  into  invigorating  life.     We  thus  at  once  perceive 

^^^K«  intimate  relationship  subsisting  between  a  fulness  in 

^^^TflS  cheeks,  temples,  kc,  and  the  faculty  of  contentment  or 

•cquieeciveness — the   cause   being    the   escelleuce   of   the 

•■igertive   organs,  and   the   consequent   abundant  presence 

"^the  animal  juices,  the  eSect  being  the  development  of 

'''c&cully  of  acquiesciveness.       Good  digestion  communi- 

J "t**  ila   signs   to   the    Physiognomy,   and   spreads    itself 

Migbout  the  entire  character  which  the  face  represents. 


THI  FAOtTLTIK),  THEIR  BTOm  AND  ntlRCIPUa. 


ANIMALIMITATIONALITY.— ANIMAL    IMITA- 
TION. 

THE  POWEB  OF  IMITATINQ  THE  MOTIONR,   POSTURES,   ASD 
ACTIONS  OP   ANIMAL  FORMS. 

A  mde  mouth,  in  a  narrow  face,  may  aa/ely  be  Aejitud  at 
indioaUvt  tf  Animal  Imitaiion, 


AninuJimiUtionalitr  I^rga —  AnimalimiUtionftlity  SqwH— 

A  Fort  Rupert  IndiMi.  Bonce  OreelcT. 

The  most  mobile  aad  expressive  part  of  the  face  bj  far 
is  the  mouth  itself,  and  here  we  find  the  seat  of  powers  of 
imitation  of  a  character  almost  illimitable.  Id  parUcalar 
individuals  we  find  occasionally  an  amazing  capacity  for 
imitating  the  sounds  of  man  and  animals,  and  in  no  speci- 
mena  is  this  power  not  developed  in  a  certain  degree. 
These  powers  of  imitation  are  seated  in  and  around  the 
luoatb,  and  accordingly  bo  this  part  of  iho  Physiognomy 
we  assign  as  a  natural  consequence  the  outward  sign  or 
manifestation  of  animalimitationality ;  for,  if  we  are  nob  to 
look  for  the  sign  of  a  particular  faculty  in  that  part  whera 
it  is  most  manifested,  how  can  we  hope  to  discover  it 
elsewherel  We  measure  the  swallow  of  the  whale  by  the 
dimenuons  of  the  animal's  throat,  aiid  by  the  same  proceoi 
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n 


'  i^wning  we  measure  the  capacity  of  an  individual  for 
producing  tmitatioDs  of  the  sounds  given  forth  by  his 
brother  man  and  by  the  inferior  animals,  by  the  form  and 
degree  of  mobility  of  that  part  of  the  face  wherein  resides 
the  highest  powers  in  this  direction.  The  degree  of 
development,  therefore,  of  the  faculty  of  animalimitatioD- 
■Jity  is  detennined  by  the  size  of  the  mouth. 


n 


AQUASORBITIVENESS.— KELISU  FOR  WATER 

APPRKCUTION  AND   LOVE  OP  WATER   DRINKING.   WATEB 
SCENERY,  BATHING,   ETC, 

A  rounding  or  puffy  fulness  of  the  ckeeks,  from  o-ne-half 
^  three-fourtJts  of  an  iiich  outwards,  backwarcU.  and 
lightly  upwards  from  the  moutk  is  that  part  of  the  fact 
•^TB  the  love  of  liquid^rst  nianifeate  itself. 


Aquuorbitiveopu  small  — 
Niobolu  Oopernicui. 


ThU  faculty  directs  the  quality,  quantity,  and  frequency 
cf  the  sapplies  of  liquid  that  are  necessary  for  the  healthy 
irarking  of  the  body  corporate.  It  receives  its  inspiration 
from  the  cooditioD  of  the  juices  of  the  stotuach,  and  we  may 
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predicate  with  absolute  certainty  its  intimate  relations  to 
these  juicea  Of  a  soft  character,  they  would  naturally 
operate  upon  the  soft  parts  of  the  face,  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  outward  sign  of  the  faculty  located  in  the  soft 
parts  of  the  cheeks,  and  just  before  the  masseter  muscle. 
The  faculty  may  become  unduly  developed  or  vitiated  by 
immoderate  drinking,  as  in  the  case  of  Qeorge  Morland,  and 
other  intemperate  people,  and  in  proportion  as  this  phase  oi 
disease  develops  itself,  we  find  the  growth  and  enlargement 
of  the  outward  sign  itself  more  fully  manifested  in  the 
swelling  out  of  that  part  of  the  cheeks  in  which  it  is 
situated.  This  is  a  development  of  the  law  of  use  and 
wont,  in  this  case  operating,  and  naturally  so,  upon  that 
part  of  the  face  set  in  motion  by  drinking.  The  sign  of 
the  faculty  of  aquasorbitiveness  is  accordingly  situated  in 
the  cheeks,  just  before  the  masseter  muscle. 


PHYSIOELPIDICITY.— PHYSICAL  HOPE. 

THE  FACULTY  OF  HOPE  RELATING  TO  THE  PHYSICAL  WORLD 

AND  MATERIAL  THINGS. 

FuU,  moist  eyee^  plump  cheeks,  large  neck,  and  an  elastic 
springy  step,  can  be  safely  relied  upon  as  signs  of  physical 
hope.  The  sunken,  duU  eye,  hollow  cheek,  and  drooping 
comers  of  the  Toouth  are  physiognomical  indications  of  a 
gloomy  nature. 

As  this  description  of  hope  relates  only  to  the  animal  ox 
material  department  of  wants,  and  is  confined  to  the  natural 
bodily  craving  for  the  sustenance  which  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  life,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  look  for  its 
signs  in  that  part  of  the  body  which  first  touches  and 
receives  the  bodily  aliment  on  its  way  to  the  interior,  viz., 
in  and  around  the  mouth  and  the  lower  part  of  the  face. 
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I  the  amount  of  aQimul  hope  dependa  entirely  upon  the 

U'lDioant  of  life  force  which  is  present,  so  would  we  naturally 

^  wok  for  the  outward  sign  or  manifestation  of  this  faculty 

m  that  part  which  indicates  the  presence  of  a  reserve  of 

'itality,  and  we  accordingly  find  that  results  bear  out  thia 

cbaiii  of  reasuDing. 


GRASPATIVENESS.— RAPACITY. 

E  PBOPENSmr  TO   GAIN   BT  EXTOHTION,   OB  ADDICTION 
TO  GAIN   BY   PLCSDEK  OB  OPPBESSION. 


«w,  large  neck,  and  heajry  cheat,  are  sigria  of  larije 
rapacity. 


lie  conformation   of   the   month    generally,   but   more 
ialty  of  the  jaws,  which  are  the  means  that  Natara 


r  CrupatiToncra  Large.— Rubert 
tin^MD,  a  Dobiriom  EnsLish 
pagDiit. 


OTsipativeneii  Small. —Nana 
Nariao,  ao  Elaat  Iniliamaii. 


^  provided  to  man  and  to  the  lower  animal  kingdom  fur 
Sniping  and  retaining  posseasion  of  their  food,  deoobes  in 
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liutnan  intercoume,  and  warm  up  into  full  action  before  tb* 
**tracting  influence  of  appropriate  and  loveable  compaQion- 
**>'p.  To  be  capable  of  a  full  display  of  this  genial  efl'ep- 
"tecence.  the  individual  must  be  well  and  fully  endowed 
iR  the  matter  of  vital  force.  His  living  action  must  be  in 
tbe  enjoyment  of  the  fullest  and  the  freest  play;  his  animal 
jtrices  must  be  abundant,  and  the  whole  machine  must  be 
inrobbing  in  the  exuberance  of  overflowing  life  and  action. 
'n  Buch  a  subject  we  find  the  lips  full  and  protruding,  the 
cli^elcs  plump,  eyes  aparkling,  and  a  warm  and  healthy 
glow  overspreading  the  entire  Physiognomy.  These  are 
'nfa.1IiblQ  indications  of  sociativeness,  being  the  natural 
■'Dtcome  of  the  aunerabnndance  of  life  and  energy,  which 
"  the  unfailing  accompaniment  of  a  high  degree  of  sociality. 


APPETITIVENESS.— DESIRE  OF  FOOD. 

THE  FACOLTT  OB  QnAUTT  OF  AFPnTTL 


^Widlh  and  general  fuXnesa  of  the  eheeks  opposite  tJu  molar 
'*^tA,  and  a  large  mouth  are  never-fiiiling  testimonials  of 
f^*^>d  iv^entaiive  propensities. 


App«titivetieM  SmaU.— OntUvH 
ni.  King  of  Swedco. 
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This  fitculty  shews  its  presence  in  a  fulness  of  the  dieeks 
opposite  to  the  maseter  muscles,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  at 
once  plain  and  evident  The  master  muscles  being  those 
used  in  the  mastication  of  food,  they  are  seldom  idle  for  anj 
length  of  time ;  and,  bj  the  natural  law  of  development  by 
use,  the  result  is  arrived  at  of  a  fulness  in  the  face  over 
the  place  where  those  useful  and  industrious  workers  are 
silently  and  efficiently  performing  their  dutiea 


RETALIATIVENESS.— RETALIATION 

THE  DISPOSmON  OF  RETURNING  LIKE  FOR  LIRE. — 

"TIT  FOR  TAT." 

This  diapoaition  being  stronger  in  the  dark  races  and 
anvmals  than  in  the  light,  we  conclude  (hat  perso^is  are 
retaliative  relatively  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  their 
oolov/r.  Another  sign  of  revenge  is  a  hollow  in  (he  centre  of 
the  forehead.  The  elephant  is  an  example  of  a  revengeful 
character;  and  the  hippopotamus  and  rhinoceros  are 
exceedingly  retaliative.  Horses  with  this  deep  indent  in 
(he  forehead  should  never  be  trusted. 

By  the  term  Retaliativeness  we  are  generally  understood 
to  signify  the  returning  of  evil  for  evil;  but  this  meaning  is 
by  far  too  restricted  in  its  comprehensivenesa  It  is  in  fact 
the  reflection  back,  or  reaction  of  any  set  of  feelings  from 
one  individual  to  another;  and  it  is  quite  as  much  to  be 
regarded  as  the  returning  of  good  for  good,  as  any  less 
worthy  motive  or  action.  This  capability  of  reaction  or 
reflection  is  only  highly  developed  in  those  who  are 
endowed  with  a  superabundance  of  the  Fibrous  and  Muscaiar 
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form,  KocompaDied  witb  a  predomiaance  of  the  AbdominaL 
Now  the  Abdominal  form  being  largely  made  Up  of  the 
6oft  or  semi-Huid  portions  of  the  body,  its  natural  tendency 
u  to  r«Sect  back  a«  with  a  shadow  the  impreHsiona  that 
come  in  contact  with  it  It  is  the  nature  of  water,  as 
Well  as  of  all  other  kinds  of  Quid,  to  rcfiect  back  blows  or 
Bhadows,  or  whatever  may  be  received  on  their  surfaces; 
lad  this  reSectioQ  or  reaction  becomes,  when  accompanied 
ty  an  impelling  force,  the  Ikculty  of  Ketaliativeness;  and 
)'  is  thus  that  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  a  man  with  a 
l*rge  development  of  fat  is  given  to  retaliative  propensities; 
*<>d  when  we  add  a  large  abdomen  and  sufficient  depth  of 
colour,  we  have  combined  in  one  individual  all  tlie  elements 
that  are  necessary  for  the  vigorous  throwing  back  of  all 
iia presfeions,  whether  these  impressions  be  good  or  bad, 
that  come  in  contact  with  this  form.  The  faculty  has  its 
sigTi,  therefore,  in  a  full  development  of  the  Muscular,  tha 
lleaby,  and  a  superabundance  of  the  Abdominal  form, 


Ftuscoia  P.  O.  Qdieot,  »  oaUiiatmi  VtBoak  Uitorian.  with  vart 
MenUliTe,  apeoalalivt^  and  pnctloal  powen  oo-aidin>ted  beoomiogly  vitfa 
isllnlbis  reiiirtM""*  to  wliat  he  coiiudered  wioiig. 
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OIJ-A.SS    II. 


THE  PROTECTIVE  ABILITIES. 

IN  PEBS0N8  WHERE  THIS  CLASS  OF  ABILITIES  IS  RELATIVELT 
LABQE,  THERE  IS  AN  ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  THORACIC  FORM. 


SENTINELITIVENESS.— DESIRE   TO   BE   SENTI- 

NELLED. 

THE  PRECAUTIOUS  DISPOSITION  THAT  SETS  ONE  OR  MORE 
ON  THE  WATCH,  TO  KEEP  A  SHARP  LOOK-OUT,  AND 
GIVE  WARNING  OF  APPROACHING  DANGER. 

Oreat  fulness  of  tke  forejiead,  immediately  ahove^  cmd 
dose  to  the  jimction  of  a  long  nose  with  the  forehead,  evinces 
a  desire  to  he  guarded  and  sentinelled  against  danger. 

The  outward  signs  of  this  faculty  are  to  be  found  in  the 
expansion  of  the  forehead,  immediately  above  its  junction 
with  a  nose  of  more  than  the  ordinary  length.  This  indi- 
cates the  degree  of  strength  which  resides  in  that  part  of 
the  fiBLcial  conformatHNi  set  apart  for  watching  over,  or 
setting  sentinels  upon  the  safety  and  general  welfare  of  the 
whole.  It  shows  the  amount  of  assistance  afforded,  and 
the  degree  of  power  accorded  to  the  eyes,  in  the  fulfilment 
of  their  duties  of  watching  for,  and  recognizing  the  approach 
of  danger.    To  augment  the  ocular  power,  an  enlargement 
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F  \be  surruunding  foi-ces  must  take  place,  and  this  neces- 
Mtat«a  BQ  enlai^ment  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  brain, 
wViich  are  the  maia  constituents  of  the  surrounding  and 
aiding  furces,  and  it  is  thus  we  are  enabled  to  entimate  the 
^moaut  of  watching  power  or  SentinelitWeoeBs  prceeatio 
tlui  individuaL 


MORI V.U,OROSITY.— MORAL  COURAGE. 


BKDOWMEKT     THAT     PROMPTS     ITS     POSSESSOB    TO    BE 
>DE10EOUa   WHEN   THOUGHTS   KEQUIKE  MORAL  SUPPOaX. 

L  long  prominent  nose,  whidi  rtaes  high  from  the  face  in 
tipper  part,   is  the  very  best  evidence  of  large  monU 


iriralomBity  Large —Tbnmu  Becoo, 
r   Profeiuur   of  Divinity  at 


MotiTaloroait;  Small— Thamaa 
Molineaux,  &  bratal  Engliab 


Tliis  may  be  deacribed  as  the  higher  phase  of  mere  aaimal 
mnige,  and  it  exhibitE  itself  morally  in  a  dauntless  reach- 
K  forward  for  what  is  good  and  pure,  and  a  capacity  for 
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oTercoming  the  obstacles  which  may  bar  the  way  oa  its 
ODward  progress.  Courage  of  the  common  sort  is  positive 
activity,  and  moral  courage  is  the  same  thing,  only  witb 
the  addition  of  a  high  moral  sense.  Positive  activity,  as 
we  have  already  demonstrated  in  another  part  of  the  woiir, 
resides  in  the  thorax,  of  which  the  lungs  or  breathing 
apparatus  comprise  a  considerable  part  The  thorax  being 
the  sign  of  positive  activity,  and  positive  activity  being 
a  high  moral  courage  or  Morivalorosity,  it  is  clear  we  must 
look  for  the  outward  sign  of  the  latter  in  the  degree  of 
expansion  of  the  facial  breathing  accessories,  and  accord* 
ingly  we  find  that  it  has  its  seat  in  the  nostrils,  or  breathing 
avenues.  The  breathing  capacity  is  estimated  by  the 
widening  out  of  the  nostrils,  and  the  amount  of  breathing 
capacity  indicates  the  degree  of  development  of  positive 
activity,  which  in  its  turn  is  the  indice  of  the  amount  of 
moral  courage  or  Morivalorosity.  The  very  essence  of 
morality  is  a  reaching  forward  for  what  is  good;  and  when 
'we  find  the  nose  expansive,  and  reaching  forward,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  aspirations  and  aims  of  the  individual 
are  in  the  direction  of  the  moral  and  the  good. 


ELEVATIVENESS.— ASPIKATION. 

THAT  QUALITT  OF  MIND  THAT  TENDS  TO  ELEVATE 
CHABACTER  AS  WELL  AS  BODY. 

The  nose  that  etanda  well  out,  and  up  at  the  poirU,  cuxx>rf^ 
parties  the  elevative  disposition  in  men  and  animals. 

The  desire  and  capacity  for  that  species  of  energetic  and 
overcoming  action  that  carries  an  individual  up  an  acclivity 
has  a  twofold  origin,  and  the  forces  which  act  may  be 
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ireed  sbortiy.  the  force  of  strength,  and  the  force  of 
The  working  of  the  former  has  already  been 
jJaiaed  under  the  head  of  Morivalorosity,  and  the  other 
aiding  or  steering  element,  which  regulateB  the 
ttiiat  the  force  of  strength  or  activity  is  to  take. 


\ 


CsvuiTHiMe  L«rgo— LoT»ter,  ElevativenesB^niEJI— ChiuMewoioui. 

The  direction  of  the  character  of  the  individual,  whetbei 
liat  be  aspiring  or  grovelling,  is  measured  by  the  direction 
•bicb  is  taken  by  the  features  in  rising  out  of  the  plana  of 
Ite  fnce;  and  when  the  growth  is  outward  and  upward, 
»e  may  assume  that  the  proclivities  are  towards  Etevatire- 
Oeh  in  both  mind  and  body. 


OLFACTIVENESS.— OLFACTORY. 


ucttteness  18  the  sense  or  factjltt  by  which  wk 
Perceive  the  qdalities  of  substakces  by  theib 
effluvia  or  emanations. 


bly  accompany  great  smelling 


long  sharp  noses 
W"  dja^ory  abilities. 

We  may  recognise  a  high  degree  of  Olfactiveness  when 
*e  see  ft  long,   sharp,  straight  nose;   and   the   reafiOD  of 
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this  is  not  difficult  to  discover  or  far  to  seek.  This 
kind  of  nose  indicates  a  great  surface  for  the  operation 
of  the  olfactory  nerves;  and  in  the  increase  of  strength 
with  length,  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  tele- 
scope, the  reaching  powers  of  which  are  increased  in  the 
ratio  of  the  increase  of  the  length  of  the  inner  barrel 
surface.  The  longer  and  larger  is  the  instrument — grant- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  is  otherwise  constructed  on  the 
requisite  scientific  principles — the  greater  the  power  of 
reach :  and  in  like  manner  with  the  nose — the  longer  and 
wider  the  nostril  the  greater  is  the  olfactory  surface,  and 
the  more  fully  developed  is  the  faculty  of  Olfactivenesa. 


RESISTATIVENESS.— RESISTANCR 

THE  QUALITY  AND  INCLINATION  TO  RESIST  THE  IMPULSE, 
PRESSURE,  AND  ENCROACHMENTS  OF  OTHERa 

The  elevated  nose,  short  nech,  and  scowling  brow  are 
sure  indications  of  the  faculty  of  resistativeness. 

The  lion,  the  tiger,  the  dog,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of 
the  combative  species,  when  in  the  act  of  springing  upon 
any  object  that  is  placed  in  antagonism  to  them,  whether 
for  purpose  of  necessary  food,  or  from  more  questionable 
motives,  may  be  observed  to  draw  back  the  head  as  into 
a  sheath,  and  expand  the  chest  with  a  full  inspiration  of 
air,  with  the  instinctive  object  of  contributing  greater  force 
to  the  impending  blow.  These  acts  unquestionably  add 
greater  power  to  the  aggressive  force  which  is  about  to 
be  exercised;  but  that  which  would  augment  the  power 
of  aggression  would  equally  lend  force  for  radstaDce;  and 
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we  therefore  rec»ognize  in  the  short  neck  and  scowling 
brow,  displaying  to  the  utmost  the  muscular  action  of 
that  part  of  the  body,  the  indication  of  a  high  degree  of 
Sesistativenessy  and  we  might  safely  predicate  a  uniform 
muflcalar  condition  reigning  throughout  the  entire  body. 


ASSAULTATIVENES&— ASSAULT. 

TEE  DISPOSinON  TO  ATTACK  THE  RIGHTS  OB  PERSON  OF 

ANOTHER. 

The  nose  that  stands  out  far  from  the  face,  vn  the  region 
of  the  bridge  or  its  centre,  can  safely  be  regarded  as  a 
cniain  sign  of  an  aqgrbssive  nature. 

The  vicious,  biting,  and  kic^ng  horse  is  almost  invariably 
foQod  to  possess  a  nose  of  the  bow  shape,  and  with  no 
very  remote  resemblance  to  that  build  of  the  human 
variety  that  we  designate  the  commanding  nose.  This 
pecaliar  conformation  of  the  nasal  organ  is  the  natural 
result  of  the  conformation  within,  which  \a  the  cause  of 
the  aDimal  being  cursed  with  a  vicious  or  assaultative 
disposition.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  the  human  &mily ; 
and  it  will  invariably  be  found  that  a  man's  Assaultative* 
ness  can  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  tendency  which 
his  nose  evinces  towards  the  form  we  have  indicated. 


WATCHFULNESa 

THE  STATE  OB  QUALITY  OF  BEING  WAKEFUL. 

Awims  eoGpressUm,  uneasy  manner,  with  full  eyes  a/nd 
foAer  hmg  nose,  strongly  indicate  this  idiosyncrasy. 
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Earnest  and  suetained  watching  qnickly  prodacw  an 
anxious  and  careworn  ezpresaion  of  countenance,  tiai 
being  the  direct,  inevitable,  and  natural  result  of  the 
acUon  of  a  watchful  and  vigilant  mind  upon  tbe  oaiwaid 
lineamenta  of  the  entire  bodily  stractore,  and  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  the  bodily  ugos  are  tba 
outcome  of  the  working  of  the  mind  inside. 


SUSPICIOUSNESa 

THE  DISFOBinON  TO  IMAGINE  AND  StTSPECT  THE 
or  SOXBTHINa  WITHOUT  PBOOr. 

7%«  vitihU  evidence  of  euepieion  i«  the  Irnigth  frvm  the 
fiiee,  direoily  ,fi}rwird,  to  the  point  of  the  noae.  7%e  erotf 
w  one  of  the  beat  eoxtmplee  of  auepieioTi. 


Sai[udanBiien  SnikU— OwL  Satpidonnieu  Large— Urow, 

The  altitude  or  protuberance  that  any  individual  or 
uiimal  assumes  for  tbe  head  and  the  forepart  of  the  body, 
when  they  are  apprehensive  of  the  approach  of  any  kind 
of  danger,  is  a  throwing  forward  in  an  advancing  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  taix,  as  if  to  carry  that  part  of  the 
body  in  which  reside  the  active  and  watchful  faoultiea — 
that  is,  tboie  lying  in  and  around  the  eyes  and  i 
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near  as  possible  to  the  place  from  which  the  suspected 
danger  is  expected  to  proceed.  This  instinctive  action  is 
bom  of  the  desire  for  the  greatest  possible  facility  for 
mrveying,  recognizing,  and  guarding  against  the  dreaded 
hostiliiy. 


LOCOMOTIVITY. 

THE  DESIBB  FOB  ACTION,  AND  ABILITT  OF  CHANGING  PLACE, 

WHILE  PRESEBYING  IDENTITT. 

Th  foLcuUy  of  locomotion  manifests  itself  physiognomi- 
eoQy  bjf  a  long  and  thin  nose.  The  greyhound  and  stag- 
hiund  are  fine  examples  of  locoTnotive  construction;  while 
ikt  sbih^s  nose  indicates  the  opposite  extreme,  and  the  fact 
i»  verified  by  its  Tnotion  being  only  a  few  feet  each  day. 

The  long  slim  form  of  animals  is  accompanied  invariably 
with  great  speed  of  motion,  and  vice  versa  in  the  case  of 
the  short  thick  form.  Take  the  ravenous  pike,  for  instance 
—the  fresh  water  shark,  as  he  is  called,  and  not  without 
justice.  His  great  length  enables  him  to  dart  through  the 
aqueous  element  with  inconceivable  speed.  There  is  not, 
indeed,  any  animal  whatever,  constructed  on  the  long  form, 
that  is  not  also  endowed  with  swiftness;  and  by  the  same 
role,  all  those  built  on  the  short  and  thick  plan  are  slow 
of  foot  and  sluggish  in  motion.  The  great  length  of  the 
long  ammal  gives  a  great  extent  for  the  action  of  the  mus- 
colar  power,  and  a  proportionally  long  distance  for  the 
nerve  flaid  to  act,  and  the  result,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
18  excess  of  activity.  This  lengthy  distribution  of  the 
motaiy  nerves  enables  the  animal  to  exert  its  will  suddenly 
and  at  once  on  a  great  expanse  of  surface,  and  to  give 
biifh  at  will  to  great  efforts  of  locomotion. 
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INQUISITIVENESa 

THE  ABUJTT  TO  FIND  OB  OBTAIN  INFOBMATION — THB 

QUALITT  OF  A  DETECTiyE. 

A  long  promirient  nose  and  ihvn  oheeka  are  evidences  of  an 

inquiring  disposition. 

When  the  face  assumes  a  wedged  appearance,  sharpening 
out  into  a  long  protruding  nose,  we  may  with  safety  con- 
clude that  the  delight  of  the  possessor  is  to  pry  into,  and 
minutely  investigate  matters  that,  to  others  of  a  different 
form,  would  appear  trivial  and  childish,  and  that  especially 
the  individual  with  the  round  face,  or  possessing  the  round 
form,  would  pass  by  without  arousing  or  wasting  a  thought 
This  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unalterable  law  of 
outward  manifestation;  and  it  would  be  idle  to  look  for 
traits  of  character  in  antagonism  to  the  natural  constructive 
bent  of  the  individual  The  thin-faced,  long-nosed  man 
revels  in  close  inquiry,  while  his  short-nosed  and  round- 
faced  brother  rolls  contentedly  through  life,  uncaring  for 
what  does  not  concern  himsel£ 


AMBITI0USNE3S. 

THE  DESIBB  OF  DISTINCTION  OB  PBE-EIONENCB. 

Thoroughly  defined  and  v^eU-marked  features  wre  natures 
recorded  evidences  of  a  keen  aim  in  life,  and  wide,  grasp* 
ing,  and  far-reaching  ambition. 

All  the  individual  members  of  the  human  family  seek 
assiduously  after  that  for  which,  by  reason  of  the  particu* 
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UritjT  of  their  structure,  they  have  tbs  most  proclivitiea 
TtiDw  who  are  aiubitiuua  of  the  poBHesgion  and  exercise  of 
puwer  are  60  in  virtue  of  being  built  upon  the  plan  of 
power.  Such  a  man  as  NnpoleoQ  the  Great,  for  instance, 
W13  eminently  furnished  with  those  peculiarities  of  internal 
structure,  that  have  tor  their  outcome  iin  unquenchable 
thirat  for  dominion  and  swoy  over  tbeir  brethren  of  man- 
kind. The  evidence  of  a  powerful  ambitious  mind  is  to 
_l»  found  in  features  of  the  coHraii,  strong,  and  well-defined 
uter,  joined  with  heavy  jawti,  large  neck  and  chest. 
Wturea  of  this  description  are  the  natural  indications  of 
K  preeeuce  of  a  large  development  of  Ambitiousnese,  or  the 
a  of  power,  because  they  denote  outwardly  the  inward 
Innet  of  tbe  man,  and  power,  like  everything  else  in  nature, 
lency  to  assert  itself  and  leave  its  mark. 


U 


AUTOHEGEMONY.— SELF  ESTIMATION. 

f  9ai  ncULTY  WHICH  GIVES  A  HIGH   ESTIMATE  OF  ONE'S  OWN 
ACTIONS  OH  CAPACIT1E.S. 

Cajrying  the  head  well  back,  and  relatively  great  length 
Awi  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin,  are 
WdwofwwM  which  belong  only  to  those  who  fully  appreciate 
'"Wf  own  merits,  and  in  many  instances  overrate  them- 
•rfiw.  Beau  Br%immel,  the  fop  in.  the  reign  of  Geoj-ge  IV. 
^/England,  was  intensely  egotisticaL  Hence  we  Aai»  given 
^M  likeness  aa  an  UlustTation  of  large  or  exaggeiuted  self- 
Immanuel  Kant,  the  eminent  German  philo- 
',  vxts  very  de/wient  in  self-appreciation. 

4  high  appreciation  of  nne's^self  is  exhibited  in  the  action 
■  the  mind  upon  the  body  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  back 
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witliin  it'^clf,  like  a  bedgebog,  the  whole  of  the  Muacala 
system.  The  natural  tendency  of  the  mental  part  of  ma 
is  to  influence  tlio  body  in  the  direction  of  the  thing  i 
series  of  things  upon  which  the  most  of  the  love  of  lbs 


AatohegemoDy  Larga— Beno  Rrummel, 
■  Doticd  fop  uid  oouniw  of  Geo.  IV. 


Aiitoli^;efaoiiy  Small -Imnunf 
Kuit,  a  IJennui  Motaplijinci 

tad  I'MloMplier. 

individual  is  lavished;  and  in  this  case,  as  the  moMt  dear 
oherished  being  is  the  individual  himself,  the  natural  bei 
of  the  whole  structui-e  of  the  body  is  inwards  and  towar 
himself.  A  specimen  highly  endowed  in  thla  directu 
would  display  the  trapezius  muscle  in  the  back  of  t1 
neck,  situated  as  if  dragging  the  head  backwai'du  ai 
upwards.  This  action  would  have  the  effect  of  lifting  i 
the  chin;  and  as  the  direction  of  the  force  exercised  by  t) 
depressor  muscles  is  of  a  downward  character,  there  woul 
naturally  result  a  lengthening  out  of  the  faoe  from  tl 
nose  to  the  point  of  the  chin.  The  actual  momentary  foi 
exerted  by  the  muHcle  ia  certainly  slight,  and  might 
Bet  aside  by  unreflpctive  investigators  as  comparativt 
unimportant;   but  when   it  is  remembered  that  this  foi 
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is  ^itig  coDstaDtly  eserted  during  the  slow  elapse  of  the 
jesars  of  a  lifetime,  we  are  compelled  to  concede  to  it  an 
importaoce  of  no  ordiuary  kind;  uud  we  must  admit  that 
no  iu considerable    change    would   be    wrought   upon   the 

I  ^^rsit^riomy  by  tbe  ailent  but  aaceasing  working  that  has 

|l"i!u  indicated. 


f*lSHOP  Matthew  Simpson,  an  eloquent  preacher,   nuurter  of  tbe 

**.  Greel^   Osbrew,  Genaan,  and  Euglish  langnageB,  and  one  of  the 

^^**     pnfoond    thinfcera  of   this   century.      A  coanteminoo  inillualiTe  of 

,^**^ty,  indnstrf,  oratory,  and  chastity.     Hia  facile  capacity  for  efiokvn 

K^U^  U  muiifested  by  his  pratruding  and  Bezible  lipe,  iargt  mouth 

*"*  jt«%  but  not  by  his  eyes. 


1^ 
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CLASS     III. 


THE  PROPAGATIVE  INCLINATIONS. 


THt3  GLASS   OF  INCLINATIONS   WILL   BE  roUND  LAROR   WHER 
THE  MCGCULAH  AND   FIBROUS  FOBH   PltEDOHINATCS. 


TEMPOBIN  AT  UH  ALITI VEN  ESS. — A  PPBECIATION 
OF  NATURAL  MOTION. 

THE  POWER  OF  JUDGING  On  COMPHEHENDINO  THK  TIHE  OK 
THE  TEAR,  THE  8KA80NS,  OE  THE  REVOLUTIONS  OF  THE 
PLANETS. 

The  round  form  of  th«  face  and  physique  beapiok  J 
the  ivdividual  tl^a  ahUity  to  conpreJiend  and  prodiu 
natural  lime. 


Those  mysteriouB  orbs  of  heaven,  that  keep  their  u 
journey  around  their  reepective  systenis  of  suds  Id  a  Diulti 
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of  universeti,  dazzling  and  bewildering  to  sublanary 
iplation,  adbrd  us  an  apt  and  conclusive  illustration 
in  '^le  elucidation  of  our  science.  Those  planets  comprising 
tb^  members  of  our  own  system,  and  with  which  we  hnve  a 
■oi:>ve  intimate  acquaintance,  such  as  the  Moon,  Saturn, 
N^^tune,  Pailaa,  and  the  rest,  are  all  construnted  on  the 
ro^-and  form,  and  all  their  motions  are  in  circles  more  or 
Je^t^  precise.  They  are  essentially  round  in  their  confor- 
iiaA-^ions,  and  in  the  actions  which  they  perform  there  is  the 
tirfc  -^mrying  principle  of  time  which,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
tt>-^s  expression,  seems  to  be  the  paramount  consideration, 
AtTk  ^  one  to  which  all  others  are  secondary  and  subservient. 
Tl^  3s  principle  of  the  exact  measurement  of  time,  conjoined 
to  rotundity  of  form  and  motion,  give  us  the  key  to  the 
f*-ot,  that  humanity  built  on  the  round  form  is  more  adapted 
tc*  the  judging  of  anything  in  which  time  is  an  element, 
tfc»  Sku  are  individuals  of  the  other  types.  TTiere  is  a  heauti- 
i"-^»-l  harmony  of  design  reignin;;  throughout  the  entire 
"-^^^main  of  nature,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  innumerable 

II*  1  itNtratiooa  which   present  themselves  to  the   intelligent 
^*JMrver. 


PHYSIOVALOROSITY.— PHYSICAL  COURAGE. 


MATKRIAL  AND  CORPOREAL  COORAQE;  RESISTANCE  TO 
EVERY  SPECIES  OF  PHYSICAL  rORCE. 


The  wide  nostril,  eluirt  neck,  large  thorax,  and  eyes  set 
direcUy  in  front,  instead  of  outside  of  the  head,  are  indubi- 
iahU  iTidicatione  of  physical  courage;  ivhiU  timidity  is 
pkynognomically  recognixabU  by  a  long  slim,  neck;  large 
tyes  set  on  the  sides  of  the  head  rather  than  in  front;  ai«i 
narrow  long  ears.  The  rabbit  and  giraffe  are  fine  example* 
oftvmidity 
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FhynoviloTOutf  L«rge — John  Brongbton,     FhyaioTBlonxity  Small — Joseph 
a  bue  pDgUut  of  EogUad.  Juatai  Scalliger,  who   filM 

the  Chair  of  Bella  Lettr««  in 
the  Univeriitjr  of  Leydan. 


PbyaiovaloroMl^  Large— A  Lion.  PhyBiovalorosity  Small^A  Giraffe, 

taken  from  life  in  the  Zoologicftl 
Gardens  of  London. 


TOE  TACULTIBS,  THEIR  SIGira  AND  miNCIPLES. 


As  physical  coumge  is  the  direct  result  of  large  lung 
development,  giving  rise  to  a  supembundance  of  the  active 
Jbrces  of  life,  and  as  this  form  is  invariably  accompanied 
outwardly  by  nostrils  expanding  at  their  base,  we  find 
that  the  presence  of  physical  strength,  which  is  the  natural 
rasult  of  these  conjunctions,  denotes  also  width  of  head, 
Oose^  jaws,  and  neck,  along  with  depth  of  chest,  the 
'wimcdiate  causes  of  the  widening  out  of  the  nostrils,  which 
*^  liave  referred  to.  In  the  above  cuts  of  Physiovalorosity 
'■•''e^,  there  may  lie  found  an  excellent  iSlustratioD  of  the 
"P^K-Btion  of  this  law. 

^^^^^Ki2>hiet,Ty  shadows  ifsdf  forth  on  the  facial  lineameiUa 
^^^H  by  giving  them  a  smooth  a/nd  round  expression, 

^^^^        Sophistry — tliat  consists  of  a  false  and  misleading,  though 

'*ir,   promising,   and   specious   style   of  reasoning — is   the 

*latural   outcome   of  a    round,   smooth,   oily   organization, 

adapted  for  rounding  corners,  wheeling  and  turning,  and 

generally  endeavouring  to  avoid  coming  to  the  point.     The 

man  of  the  straight  or  rough  form  is  perforce  compelled 

to  perform   all   his  actions  in  a  straightforward  manner, 

and  to  him  falsity  and  deceit  are  foreign  and  uncongenial 

I  Tliese   two   kinds   take   as   naturally   to    their    respective 

modes  of  action  as  the  young  duckling,  on  breaking  from 

the  shell,  takes  to  the  water.     Tlie  inborn  nature  asserts 

itBelf:  and  "what  is  bred  in  the  bone  cannot  come  out  of 

the  Seah,"  as  the  old  proverb  bath  it. 


S0PHISTICALNES8. 

I   DJCLINATIOM  TO  BE  FALLAaoUSLY  SDBTLE  AND 
UNSOUND. 
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INTEKMUTATIVENESS.— SUBSTITUTION. 


i  CAPACITT  OF  CHANGING  OR  PLACING  ONE  TBDla  HI 
LIEU   OF  ANOTHEB. 

\2VTERMUTATirB!fE3S,  vMch  is  the  abUity  to  put  one 
<ftC-»»^  or  person  in  Hie  place  of  another,  may  be  discovered 
^  <z  general  fulneaa  in  the  centre  of  the  face,  from  the  hair 
t-^i£  cenire  of  the  ckin  inclusive. 


Tl'bis  faculty  is  manifested  in  a,  general  fulness  extending 
lodicukrly  along  the  entire  length  of  the  face.  This 
fultiats  denotes  activity  on  the  part  of  the  muscular  forces, 
irici  these  forces  subjected  to  the  will  are  the  conditions 
Te<^iiiHite  for  produciiig  the  tendency  to  Intennutativeness, 
Fulness  along  the  centre  line  of  the  face  is  always  indica- 
tive  of  activity,  while  width  of  face  or  body  shews  the 
p*"e8eQce  of  mere  strength  rather  than  great  activity. 


» 


PflllOMONOTOPICALN  ESS. —LOCATIVE  HABITS. 

TffE  AFFECTION   FOB  ONE  PLACE,   OB,   HABIT  OF  BECOMINQ 
ATTACHED  TO   ONE  SITUATION  OK  LOCALITT. 

I'ertiooi  wrinlUea  in  the  forehead  above  the  nose,  and  no 

I  '^x<fiu  curved  wrvnklea  starting  near  the  top  of  the  nose, 

I  If  in  the  above  wrinkies  and  curving  outuurds  and  vp- 

f  iwtrda   over    each    eye,  viith  full   round   cheeks   indicate 

lh,it  you  may   feel  assured    that    such   iTidividuals  are 

"iciined  to  have  a  home,  vniK  the  deaire  to  remain  in  ii,  if 

poisiile. 

Locative  habits  have  their  origin  in  the  protracted  con- 
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tinuance  of  a  settled  and  uneventful  life,  combined  witb  tbo 
action  of  two  faculties.  Consecutiveneas  large  renders  tho 
possessor  averse  to  change  of  any  kind,  and  this  form  ii 
always  marked  by  yertical  wrinkles  above  the  nose,  and 
the  other  conducive  faculty,  Acquieeciveness,  superadds  a 
mental  condition  of  perfect  contentment.  The  former  espe- 
cially bars  the  way  to  any  desire  for  change  of  place ;  tba 
latter  gives  tranquil  contentment  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  while  continued  habit  ultimately  welds  the  whole 
into  settled  and  unalterable  disposition  and  inclination. 


TONIRECEPTIONAUTY.— RECEPTION   OF  TONE. 

THE  ABILITT  OF  BECEITINO  AND  APPRECIATIXQ  TOHI^ 
OB  SOUND. 

The  round  ear  which  stands  weli  forward  and  outward 
from  the  head  ia  xvell  adapted  to  aUeh  the  fiju  or  coarM 
eounda,  and  convey  the  wave  motions  to  the  tympanwn 
of  the  ear,  and  especially  musical  sounds.  An  ear  lyin^f 
flat  on  the  side  of  the  head,  or  angular  or  pointed  in  fornix 
ia  not  adapted  to  reemve  and  judge  musical  tones. 


TuDireceptioDsUtf  .Sin*ll— 
J  H.  NewmM.  D.O. 


■  ITie  only  medium  througti  which  musical  tones  can  poa- 
>lf  reach  the  interior  and  lend  their  soothing,  cheerful, 
'  liiliinous  effects  to  the  nerves  of  the  Lrain,  ia  that  of  the 
'.  and   it  is  natural   that  the   contour  of  this  member 
oald  afford  some   unmistakable    outward  indications  of 
capacity  of  the  individual    for   the  appreciation   and 
**>joyment   "f  music.      Thia   faculty   of  appreciation   and 


Tiiaireecptioaalitjr  Large— 
TLe  ear  of  Adelinii  I'.ttL 

"Qoynent  consists  in  its  power  of  collecting  and  conveying 
W  Ibo  auditory  nerve  by  the  drum,  the  sonorous  ntmos- 
I*eric  vibrations  of  which  music  is  made  up,  and  in 
,  MToniance  with  the  degree  of  resemblance  subsisting 
Ktvoen  the  form  of  the  ear  and  the  round  curving  form  uf 
M«ic,  the  individual  ia  endowed  with,  or  deficient  in,  this 
r  of  apprecintion.  The  sound  of  music  is  essentially 
Rind  and  rolling.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  thia.     Othct 
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kinds  of  noises  are  square,  angular,  rough,  uneven,  or  of 
no  describable  form  at  all;  but  musical  tones  are  certainly 
round  or  wavy,  and  ears  constructed  on  the  round  and 
wavy  form  are  certainly  better  adapted  for  the  reception 
and  appreciation  of  music  than  those  of  the  square  or  irre« 
gular  type. 


CONCEALATIVENESS.— SECRECY. 

THE  INCUKATION  TO  HIDE  OB  WITHHOLD  THE  KNOWLEDGE 
OF  THINGS  OR  THOUGHTS;  THE  INSTINCT  NOT  TO  TELL 
THE  MOUSE  THAT  THE  CAT  IS  WATCmKQ  UNTIL  THE 
MOUSE  IS  CAUGHT. 

Secretivenew  may  be  known  by  ihin  closely  eompreseed 
lips,  hoUowed  amdfiexed  hands,  arched  or  cat-ihaped  foot, 
closing  of  the  eyes,  ike.  The  principle  of  this  faculty  is  to 
held  on,  its  action  affects  all  the  flexor  muscles  of  the 
organization.  It  may  be  seen  la/rgely  developed  in  the 
feline  species  with  the  round  face,  and  small  in  the  goose 
or  oX'foot.  Flat  feet  are  indicative  of  emaU  secreHveness. 
Other  signs  of  this  faculty  there  are — such  as  archness  of 
look,  and  a  peculiar  shy  and  side-long  glance  of  the  eyes. 

To  conceal  is  to  hide  and  put  away  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  it,  any  object  or  thought^  and  individuals  with 
strong  proclivities  in  this  direction,  will  be  found  to  possess 
great  action  ih  the  flexor  or  closing  muscles  of  the  organiza- 
tion. When  these  muscles  have  an  excess  of  development 
the  entire  system  will  be  formed  on  the  plan  of  conceal- 
ment; and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  actions  of  the 
individual  are  simply  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  hit 
bodily  structure. 
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Q^^K»ti*lUiven*a  SnuU— Mr.  E.  F.  CoQceaiativcnem  l^rge  — MiM 

Simini.  Fkther  of  tha  Aothur  uf  Stout,  of  PoitUud,  On-yju. 


ECONOMOSITY.— ECONOMY. 


THE  FACULTY   OF  ECONOMICAL  UANAGEUENT, 


The  broad,  oquan,  full  fact,  like  Franklin's,  ie  tJu 
physiognomical  premonatration  of  economy. 

The  inclination  to  fni^I  and  economical  management 
rfaSain  is  found  to  be  associated  with  a  broad  or  square 
bee,  and  is  the  result  nf  the  presence  of  a  broad  and  sound 
jntlgtuent  reflecting  itself  in  the  conformation  of  the  face, 
u  we!!  as  in  a  careful  and  judiciouB  behaviour;  the  ever 
TMnniDg  feature  of  the  spirit  acting  through,  and  leaving 
iU  imprees  upon,  tbe  Fbyslognooiy. 
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I  AND  miNCtPUHL 


CUBVATIVENESS-^IUDGMENT  OF  CUBVE& 

TDE  CAPACITT   OF   BEING    ABLE  TO  APPRECIATE  ANDJUDGlj 
OF  THE  BEAUTIES  AND  QHALITIES  OF  CDRVK3. 

Relative  width  between  the  eyes,  rounding  face,  limbt 
ears,  nose,  and  head,  are  indications  of  the  facvUy  < 
curvature. 


Cnrvktivenew  Large— Miai  HorriBt  0- 
Hotmer,  tha  tunouB  tioiili-treu. 

Whon  BD  individual   is   formed    upon    the    curved 
circular  plan,  it  will  alwajs  be  found  that  he  is  poa 
of  great  aptitude  for  remembering  and  noting  the  cun 
and  turns  of  rivers,  roads,  &c.,  as  well  aa  a  oui>abiUty  i 
judging   of   tbom    accurately,  and    with    preciuion. 
curved  principle  being  inherent  in  his  framework,  ho  i 
do  and  Judge  outside  of  himself  the  same  kind  of  won 
which  goes  to  make  up  the  structure  within. 
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^_£3CUMULATIVENESS.— UESffiE  OF  POSSESSION. 

-J-BK  IJfrUlTIVE  TENDENCY   OR  DISPOSITION  TO  ACQUIRE.* 

t^^never  the  face  te  rather  bi-oad  in  the  centre,  ond  rather 
Ztf  r*-S'  ""^^  "  prominent  nose,  the  individual  ivill  have  ihx 
^fg^^f^uity,  if  well  weed,  to  accumulate. 


^4^^ 


AoeiunulativeDeu  Small — 
A  aqnuidarai; 

Xlie  Dfttaral  law  which  manifeats  itself  in  the  attraction 
tbat  one  kind  of  mineral  has  for  an  atom  of  another  kind  is 
every  whit  aa  active  within  the  human  organization  as  it 
it  anywhere  throughout  the  range  of  tho  universe.  The 
iadividaal  into  whose  construction  there  enters  a  large 
proportion  of  earthy  or  mineral  matter,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  amasser  of  riches;  and  where  the  proportion  is 
&baonna]  to  a  large  degree,  we  have  the  miser,  who  hoards 
up  bis  gold,  not  for  the  love  of  anything  that  gold  rosy 
j^nrchiM,  but  for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  gloating  over 
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it,  and  feasting  his  eyes  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  thl^ 
tnRD  of  spiritual  tondeocif^a,  being  naturally  deficient  in  earthy 
ingredients,  lias  no  unduu  fondness  for  acquiring  riohea, 
and  remaina  \ioot  without  discontentment  or  grurahlin^ 
The  signs  of  those  abounding  in  raaterinl  desires  are  givei 
above  under  the  head  of  Accumulativencsa. 


MONOEHOTIOITY.— MONOGAMY 

THE  DISPOSITION  TO  LOVE  ONK  ONLY. 

The  dove  or  round  shape  of  the  eye  openinge  ia  the  i 
itnexceptioJiable  evitUnce  of  large  mating  lave. 


'{"^l        ,7 

Uonoerotiritf  Lsrge— Hn.  MtiTgftret  Monocrotkity    ShiaU  — 

Fuller   Osoti,    who   prefcrrad   to  Young,   the  DoUd    polygu 
drown  rather  than  to   1mv«   her 

The  attention  is   riveted   upon  the  being  on  whom  ^ 
have  kviabed  our  love  and  affection,  to  the  exclusion,  fotfj 
the  time-being,  of  any  other  object   that  may  be  withiMl 
the  range  of  vision,  and  we  find  that  a  tendency  to  unitg 
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b 


of  afiectioQ  is  very  generally  allied  to  the  posaeasiou  of  the 
ro\iod  form  of  eye  whicli.  unlike  the  form  which  is  long 
from  side  to  side,  and  adapted  for  surveying  a  broad  snr- 
fa.ce,  is  circumscribed  in  its  range,  and  not  likely  to  aee 
tnnny  objects  instead  of  one.  We  conclude  from  this  that  a 
tendency  to  unity  of  love  is  the  result,  not  only  of  oneness 
of  vision,  but  also  of  unity  of  structure,  of  which  round 
«yes,  limbe,  form,  &c:.,  be,  are  only  the  outward  iudicationa, 


TOLUNTATIVEN  ESS. —WILL. 

^^I-'ISO  aTBENOTH   OF  WILL   AND  POWEU  TO   EXECUTE   IT. 

^1^^  ability  of  fxerciainff  the  wVX,  or  of  forming  a  pur- 
'*'*.  "Jnaj/  be  ktiown  by  the  fulnme  of  the  posterior  part  of 
^  *»-«ci,  Tiear  Ike  point  of  junction  with  the  head.  The 
««:«  o/  Qeorge  III.  of  England  indicated  the  strength  of 
"^"  ,^(n  w/iicA  he  became  notorious,  and  waa  the  prirnary 
'*^   of  the  freedom  of  North  America. 
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This  is  embodied  in  an  over-development  of  the  Muscular 
department,  in  comparison  with  the  sizes  of  the  other  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  body.  Now,  as  contrary  action  is  an 
inherent  principle  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles,  the  one 
with  the  other,  an  excess  of  muscular  power  is  the  infallible 
indication  of  an  inclination  to  work  at  cross  purposes — to 
thwart  and  obstruct  at  every  comer  and  turning  of  life, 
with  his  own  will.  The  individual  is  constructed  through- 
out his  entire  system  upon  the  contrary;  and  will,  or 
Muscular  principle,  and  his  pig-headed  disposition  is  only 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  structure 
within. 


MERRINES3. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  BEING  GAT  AND  LAUGHING. 

Wrinkles  obliquely  outwards  and  downwards  from  the 
eyeSf  open  lips,  and  a  round  large  forehead  are  evidences 
of  large  merriness.  Mirth  also  gives  an  expression  of 
half -smile  and  funny  look,  and  an  arch  and  knowing 
expression  of  countenance. 

An  excess  of  indulgence  in  the  merry  inclinations  will 
result  in  wrinkles  stretching  obliquely  outwards  and  down- 
wards from  the  eyes,  and  these  wrinkles  will  ultimately 
assume  a  fixity  of  form,  and  indicate  a  stratum  of  past 
hilarity,  as  well  as  give  a  foretaste  of  explosions  in  the 
future.  By  the  same  rule,  the  mouth  of  an  inveterate 
laugher  will  ultimately  assume  the  open  form,  as  if  to  be 
prepared  for  an  abrupt  emergency,  or  a  sudden  outburst  of 
mirth,  and  to  be  ready  on  all  occasions  for  the  performance 
of  its  favourite  duties.  Much  laughter  also  causes  a  rush  of 
blood  to  the  brain,  and  thereby  gives  an  inclination  to  the 
round,  large  form  of  the  forehead.    The  half-formed  smile 
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,  Bod   more  conaiderate  tbfla  » 
nrewilL 


ITY.-POLYGAMY. 

ION  TO  LOVE  MAffT. 

k«  opposite  sex  may  be  knoivn  hy 
i  its  quality  by  tlis  shape  of  the 
■tween  the  lida  of  the  eyes.  When 
iiond-shaped,  promiactbouB  love 
he  commieaure  haa  great  veHieal 
'tnubiat. 
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I  more  moderate   in   action,   and   more  considerate  than  n 
I  tvlDced  in  the  exercise  of  pure  will 


POLYEROTICITY.— POLYGAMY. 

THE  DISPOSITION  TO  LOVE  MANY. 

'K^  amount  of  love  for  the  opposite  sex  may  be  knotvn  hy 
^  fu-lnees  of  the  eyes,  and  its  quality  by  tfie  shape  of  the 
^**^^'nii38ures,  or  openijuf  heivxen  thi  lids  of  the  eyes.  When 
^*  opening  ia  quite  almond-shaped,  promiscuous  love 
'^'^^Wii/a  in  that  form ;  if  the  commissure  has  great  vertical 
^^^^OsuT^mimt,  the  love  is  connubial. 


tolyai^mty  Small— The  ejt  of 
Jin.  MkrgKTCt  F  Orcii 


PolfCToticity  Large  —The  e^e  □! 
BHgluini  Voung. 
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In  the  range  of  Physic^omy  everything  pftrtakes  of  a 
lower  nature  when  built  upon  the  wide  and  low  form,  and 
as  eyes  that  are  wide  or  almond-shaped  in  their  openings 
have  a  less  vertical  measurement  than  in  cases  where  the 
round  form  predominates,  we  find  the  mind  putting  itself 
forward  by  broad  channels,  as  it  were,  in  search  of  objects 
of  love,  and  totally  regardless  of  worth  in  the  unfastidions 
breadth  of  its  grasp.  This  exhibition  of  love  is  more 
bestial  in  its  nature,  and  has  little  in  common  with 
Monoeroticity,  which  is  pure  and  angelic  in  its  tone. 


MNEMONICONOMINALITY.— MEMORY  OP  NAME& 

THE  MNEMONIC  POWER  OF  RECOLLECTING  NAME& 

Memory  of  names  manifests  itself  by  a  forehead  fuU  in 
ihe  centre,  from  the  nose  to  the  hair,  and  a  pair  of  lips  full 
7/nd  flexible. 

A  fulness  of  the  lips  bespeaks  the  power  of  catching  up 
snd  reproducing  sounds  of  names,  &c.,  which  the  individual 
has  heard  uttered.  A  sharpness  of  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
head indicates  the  presence  of  acute  sensations,  and  that 
there,  wliatever  sensations  are  received  are  also  faithfully 
retained.  Those  two  combined  (if  the  throat  and  the  other 
vocal  organs  be  well  formed),  endow  the  possessor  with  the 
faculty  of  faithfully  retaining  and  reproducing  the  utter- 
unoes  which  are  given  forth  in  his  presence. 


CHBOMATICALNESS.— PERCEPTION  OF  COLOR 

THE  INNATE  QUALITY  THAT  CLEARLY  PERCEIYBS  AND 
JUDGES  TINTS,  HUES,  AND  COLOURa 

A  pale  or  milk  colour  of  eyes,  amd  a  livik,  white  hue  to 
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tto  akin,  indicate  a  poor  judge  of  colours.     When  we  find 

0^  the  borut  of  the  nose  and  lovier  part  of  tli£  forehead  very 

P^ftminent  relutively,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions 

of  the  face,  the  peraon  with  auch  features  can  readily  judgt 

Mlour.    But,  should  tlie  centre  of  the  eyebrows  be  narrow 

"Ttd  sanken  backwards,  the  person  will  be  partially,  if  not 

'"^■inly  coloiir-blind,     Chromato-pseudopts  are  quite  eom- 

"'om;  as  the  late  Dr.  Oeorge  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  whiU 

^^^-^jcBtigcUing  the  suliject,  discovered-     Out  of  1154  persons, 

•"■^-ffm  he  examined,  he  found  that  tlie^-e  were  over  five  per 

^=  *-if.  who  were  idiopta,  or  eolour-bUiid, 


ChramitlActUliess  IrRe — Antonio 
AHegri,  or  Cort^o,  •  di«- 
tiogiiiahed  Ilaliui  poioter. 

j1i6  general  law  or  principle  upon  which  the  human 
'^^aiitties  are  founded  is  well  illustrated  in  tbe  matter  of 
^^■our,  and  the  power  of  judging  and  appreciatiog  shades 
*'***1  huu6  of  colour,  The  cadaverous,  colourless  individual  is 
tirely  devoid  of  taste  or  judgment  in  the  matter  of  colour, 
id  he  is  so  aiinply  because,  by  the  infallible  law  of  a&lure, 
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DO  man  can  judge,  ontside  of  himself  that  which  doM  not 
ent«r  into  his  owd  compoaition. 


I/EMOLITIOUSNESS— INCLINATION  TO  DESTROY. 

TUB  PBUPKNaiTY  TO  HAB,      DEFACE,   OK  DESTROT 

The  low,  flat  noae,  whieh  ia  particularly  wide  where  ih» 
viinga  of  the  Tioatrila  join  the  face;  the  wide,  ehort  ear, 
hroad  foot,  deep  cheat,  large  neck,  heavy  Jaw,  cmd  low  fore- 
head, a/re  the  aigna  vMdt,  point  out  large  de^ructiveneae  aa 
unerringly  aa  the  ahadow  on  the  dial  indicates  the  direction 
of  the  ntn. 


Demotitioniinfu  Small— B.  Gosm,  Eiq.,  DemoIitionuiaM  lArg«~Johii  ft. 

of  LondoD,  iibog«v«  ittducrimiiifttely  Webstar,     ■    nnrdenr    and 

to  «veT7  object    regardleu  of  worthi-  natnnl  thief,  oonflQBd  for  lifii 

n«*^   uid  dialiked  to   decUoj  (Sf-  wthcPenitttitimfratjMkMn, 

thiDg.  Ifiiibipr^  liiiM  ISM. 
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t 


Tiger. 


I  the  capacity  of  destroying,  the  chief  element 

•^^l^ired   is    strength,   and    where   there  is  an  absence   of 

***>gtb,  there  can  be  iio  power  of  destruction.     Now,  to 

endti^  an    organization    with    strength,    it   is   absolutely 

^^^«sarj'  that  that  organization  should  be  constructed  on 

'^ide  plan,  and  therefore  the  wide  form  in  all  deport- 

^**t8  of  animal  life  ehews  the  presence  of  strength  and  the 

^'^Ulty  of  demolitiouanes^    To  contribute  additional  strength 

^*  *  bo!ird  of  wood,  the  width  would  naturally  be  extended, 

'*ile  an   extension  of  the   length  would  only  contribute 

**  Its  weakness.     Nature  certainly  conducts  her  operations 

*itli  vastly  more  intelligenco  than  man,  and  accordingly 

find  her  produciog  strength  by  widening  also,  and  not 

^hening.     The  carnivora,  or  the  animals  that  subsist  on 

fieah  they  have  killed,  require  sufficient  strength   to 

■rpower  and  kill  their  prey,  and  they  are  therefore  built 

ths  wide  and  strong  plan  throughout     This  width  is 

***    indication  of  an  excess  of  muscular  power,  and  being  an 

^^«»8»,  it  ia  unbalanced  and  unguided  by  a  rehUive  share 

*    the  other  forms,  and  necessarily  demands  the  slaughter 

"^  which  it  is  addicted,  on  which  to  expend  its  superabun- 

'***.nt  Demolitiousness,      Each   form,   in   proportion   to  ita 

^^gree  of  development,  contributes  its  share  to  the  proper 

^"figulatioD   and  government  of  the  whole,  and   from  thi» 


tb. 


it' 
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general  rate  we  may  draw  the  coDcluRion,  that  the  man  la 
nicely  balanced  in  bis  desires  whu  has  an  equal  growth  of 
each  form;  and  that  the  man  who  is  powerfully  develojied 
in  all  ia  the  most  happily  and  usefully  coDstnicted. 


PHILONEPIONALITY.— LOVE  OP  YOUNG. 

THE  CHAHACTERISTIC  OF   FEELINQ    FLEASUBE  IN  THE 
YOUNG. 

Watery  or  Tnoiat  eyes,  and  lips  thick  in  the  eentrt,  an 
indicative  of  the  love  of  childreTi. 


PbDonepionility  Large — A  loving  Ibklian  motbiA 
CtMlmnt  delta  Donna  di  MaruniuUn, 
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te  governing   inclinations   of  any  individual   may  be 
discovered  by  watching  the  individual  while  a  certain  pro. 
Vei^sity  is  greatly   exerted.      The   mother,   bursting   with 
tenderness  for  her  child,  possioQ&tely  presses  her  lips  to  its 
tiny  form.     It  would  therefore  be  highly  Bniilogicnl  to  con- 
clude that  love  of  offypriug  manifested  itself  in  the  lips  by 
Ifisses,    or    pathognomy,    as    well    as    by    physiognomical 
strength.     To  sift  the  laws  of  nature  to  their  first  origin, 
Md  demonstrate  why  she  has  placed  the  sign  of  Philone- 
pionatity  in  a  fulness  of  the  lips,  would  be  a  divergence 
froDj  oar  subject  proper,  and  a  raid  upon  the  domain  of 
mebiphyaics.     Nature  causes  the  production  of  fruit  only 
'''len   there  is  abundance  of  juice  in  the  plant,  and  in  like 
■^iner  children  can  only  lie  brought  to  life  when  there  is 
•"  Abundance  of  the  vital  fluids  of  life,  and  in  conferring 
"**   f>ower  of  producing  young,  she  also  gives  the  love  of 
•'Spring,  which  is  necessary  for  its  preservation  during  the 
""Pl^ss  years  of  infancy  and  youth.    Nature  malces  provi- 
*'"*      for  the   preservation  of  all  her   vast  family   during 
"'"'^^  early   stages,  when    they  can  do  nothing   for  their 
"*'*      maintenance   in    life,  and    this   preserving   care   we 
^  ill  the  full  lips,  caused  by  the  abundant  juices,  the  moist 
T^^*  and  flowing  saliva  of  the  mother. 


N 


LINGUJTIVENESS. —SPOKEN  LANGUAGl!,. 


IHl  ABILITT  TO   UTTER  ARTtCtTLATE   SOUNDS   SUCCESSIVE,T, 
IS  SUCH  A  MANNER  A3  TO  COXTET  INTELLIOENCE. 


Protruding  and  JUxibU  lips,  capcmoua  mouth  and  jaioa, 
Wj'M  a  full  throat,  art  determining  evidences  of  largt 
tpoken  language. 


THB  TAC0L11B9,  THZtB  SKUIS  AMD  PBINOTPLn. 


LingnitivencM  Large- John  8.  GoDgh,  LinguiliTenenSinftll— A  bwra- 

iixt  amiumit  t«in{ienuica  lecturer.  tilnl  tad  inteUigent  da*f  and 

dnnb  girl  of  nUaou. 

Speech  IB  produced  by  the  united  efforts  of  month, 
throat,  lips,  teeth,  tongue,  and 
palate,  and  the  relative  aices 
and  flexibility  of  these  parts  may 
be  taken  as  evidences  of  the 
power  of  uttering  articulate 
A  sounds;  because  that  which  pro- 
duces shontd,  and  by  a  lav  of 
\  nature  doea,  bear  due  relation 
to  that  produced  in  size,  shape, 
texture,  qu«Hty,  power,  elasti- 
city, &c 

UngDitivciieiilArg*— APui'C't. 


Tfg  FACULTIES,  THEIR  SlCrra    A?rD   FBISCIPLES. 


PHYSIODELECTATIOUSN  ESS— PHYSICAL 
PLEASURE. 


DISPOSITION  AND  INCLINATIOS   FOR  3EN8UAL  DELTGHTS. 

J.  AoM  ufAo  pW3«  tna^  highly  aexaal  pleasures,  and  devott 
tf^^y^A  tiiM  to  their  enjoyment,  will  have  a  thick  under 
f^t^Zid,  which  croiodjt  up  upon  the  eyea,  except  in  thoss 
M.t.'vn  to  indulge  in  intoxicating  heveragea,  whose  Imver 
aj^£«<i«  in  age  wiilfall  away  from  the  eyebaU,  as  if  tired 
Of'    tJuir  situation,  or  weary  in  assisting  tke  eyes  to  such 

Uyuf   detiret;   they  twm  away  in  disgust  from  screening 

th»  ttrurOctn  ttare  of  their  d^raded  owner. 


^fe%*. 


l^i 


Excewve  indulgence  in  sexual  or  other  iihyaical  pleasure 
caasea  the  crowding  upward  upon  the  eyeball  of  the  under 
eyelid,  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  During  the  performance 
of  pleaaureable  acts,  the  under  eyelids  are  drawn  upwards  so 
*B  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  close  the  eye;  and  much  indulgence 
of  Cliis  kind  has  the  tendency  to  cause  the  eyelid  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  position  into  which  it  is  forced,  at  a 
time  when  the  whole  system  is  wrought  up  into  an  intense 
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state  of  nervous  excitement.  Yet  much  nervous  excite- 
ment will  cause  the  under  lids  to  fall  away  from  the 
eyeballs  in  old  age,  as  a  result  of  muscular  exhaustion, 
arising  from  over-excitement  of  the  nerves  of  sensation. 

Ofb  repeated  acts  of  the  body  have  a  tendency  to  cause 
the  parts  acted  upon  to  assume  permanently  the  positions 
into  which  they  are  so  often  forced.  The  habits  of  the 
individual  become  indelibly  stamped  in  readable  characters 
upon  his  exterior;  and  reflective  people  may  well  look  to 
these  as  warnings  or  guides^  as  the  case  may  be. 


CURATIVENESS.— CURATIVE  POWER 

CURATIYENESS  IS  THE  FACULTY  THAT  ENABLES  0KB  TO  ADOPT 
THE  MEANS  AND  APPLIANCES  NECESSARY  FOR  THE 
RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH  OF  BODY  OR  SOUNDNESS  OF 
CONSTITUTION. 

The  pkyaiognomical  evidences  of  this  faculty  are,  rirength 
of  form  and  healthy  vigour  of  constitution. 

To  contribute  to  the  health  of  others  we  must  first  be 
in  possession  of  health  ourselves,  in  accordance  with  the 
unfailing  law  of  nature,  that  we  cannot  impart  that  which 
we  do  not  possess  already.  When  strong  and  weak  come 
together,  there  is  an  imperceptible  transference  of  vital 
energy  or  magnetism  from  the  strong  to  the  weak;  and 
though  the  former  may  not  be  conscious  of  that  loss  that 
is  soon  repaired  by  the  resources  of  a  vigorous  constitution, 
yet  none  the  less  does  the  latter  derive  benefits  wherewith 
to  assist  in  rebuilding  the  breaches  that  have  been  made  in 
the  constitutional  wall.  The  signs  of  Curativeness  that  we 
have  given  above  are  the  signs  of  health  and  strength— 
the  panacea  that  the  enfeebled  most  desire. 
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SOLICITIEEP0TATIVENESS.— DESIKE  OF 
APPEOVAL. 

AM  INNATE  WISH   FOE  THE  FAVORABLE  OPIKION   AND 
EXPRESSION  OF  OTSEBS, 

I  S^vttrtkvnned  or  red-lipped  people  are  cUiuaya  aenaitivt 
fi»  th^  opmion  of  oUlbtb  about  them.  The  head  iariwd  a 
'^£We  to  one  side,  tiie  voice  low  arid  hiskiuatin!/,  courteous 
tt'^td  obliging  manners,  are  alable  signs  of  a  strong  desire 
^i/"  <x-^probation. 

Vvhen  we   find   a   bniia   liirge,  joined    to  a  tliinness  of 

^■'^in,  we  may  predicate  with  safety  that  the  possessor  is 

^^'■y  sendtive  to  the  influeDce  of  external  circotnatancea; 

*D«i   if  to  these  be  added  a  fulneaa  of  muscular  developmeut, 

^*&      have  before  us  the  organization  most  liable  to  feel  the 

**^tioii  of  both  things  material  and  things  immaterial,  such 

■*     ^uiverse  opinions,  &c.      The  man  who  is  sensitive  in  one 

"®r»artment  of  his  Btrocturo  is,  by  the  operation  of  a  natural 

^"^^ ,  sensitive  in  all ;  and  we  consequently  conclude  that 

'"^■i-skinned  people — aa  indicated  by  a  redness  of  the  lips — 

■■  sensitive,  not  only  to  material  touch,  but  to  anything 

^  having  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium. 


INEXOKAELENESa 

THE  QOALUT   OP  BEING  INEXORABLE,   DNRELENTINa, 
IRRECONCILABLE   IN   ENMITY. 

A  crv89,  ineieorabte  look,  an  aversion  to  laugh,  and  a 
Wfn^ruding  under-lip  beyond  the  upper,  are  unmieUikahU 
\mdicatio7ia  of  an  implacahU  disposition. 

TbU  t«rtdency  limns  out  on  the  exterior  of  the  I^ysiog* 
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Domy,  a  Biriking  plctnre  of  what  is  going  on  wiibin,  and 
the  labour  that  ia  being  performed  by  each  and  every  of 
the  faculties.      A  predominance  of  feelings  of  this  kind 


IneionbleuBH  Luge  —  A&  Imh  u 
of  Edmburgh.     A  gabbler. 

gives  a  croas-grained  disagreeable  ap|>earance  to  the  fea- 
tures; a  studied  avoidance  of  Iaught«r,  which  has  do 
sympathy  whatever  with  anything  of  this  kind. 


CONSECUTIVENESa 

THE  CAPABIUTT  OF  APPBECIATIKO  AND  PBODUOISO 
PROPOSITIONS  IN  CONSECUTIVE  OKDER 

Perj>ffndieular  wnnklee  in  the  forehead,  xmTnediaUly 
above  the  noae,  amd  horizontal  wrivklee,  or  a  wrvnkU,  aoro»» 
the  Ttose,  near  iia  junction  mth  the  forehead^  are  unfailing 
tigiu  of  large  coNSSCUTioir. 


IflB  FACULTIES,   THIUE  9I0N8  AND   PRINCIPLES. 


«  L«rgB— Cynu  W,  Field,  a  projector  of 
the  Atlautia  Telegraph  Cable. 

I  "When  the  mind  is  riveted   for  a  continuaiice  of  time  upon 

a  euljecl,  or  one  set  of  subjects,  the  biow  a.t  the  top  of 

the  DOSQ  is   naturally 

drawn  together  by  tha 

COD  traction   of   tha 

corr  ugator      su  pe  re  i  lii 

muscles;  and    if   this 

actitiii   be  indefinitely 

;    |>riilotige(l,     the     final 

result  will  be,  that  the 

brows  remain  fixed  in 

the  positions  so  often 

tsuiued,      with     a 

'  wrinkle  or  two  of  ft 

vertical  kind  dividing 

tbe  series.     ThiH  is  the 

natural    result    of    m 

t  oneness  of  action,  in- 

:  stint,  and,  like  most  of  the  characteristic 


^ 


Tbe  Dioiith  being  the  onlj  point  of  egresB  througboat 
tbe  system  from  wbicb  it  is  possible  to  give  fortb  sounds 
of  a  musical  character,  it  naturally  follows  that  in  tha 
mouth  and  its  concomitants  only  have  we  any  hope  tf 
being  able  to  J  udge,  from  external  appearances  at  all  events^ 
of  tbs  capacity  of  any  individual  for  musia     It  is  utt«rl|l 
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Ilesa  to  go  elsewhere  to  look  for  the  outward  musical 
[is;  aDd  if  desired  to  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  water- 
e  for  the  delivery  of  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  wo 
mx^ht  as  reBSonably,  for  that  puqiuse,  measure  minutely 
ttM.^  size  and  dimeaHiona  of  the  nearest  fence  post,  as  to 


t^^oiiUffuutiveiiua  Smkil— A  I'd 
The  Pal  bill  of  tbs  duak  giv<j 
H*t  nomuiucal  louad. 


joniiiiffmitivoQcm  Largo  -  A  Caiisry. 
The  rouDii  beak  of  the  cauuji 
pvea  >  round  uiuaical  touuii. 


iaveetigate  any  other  part  of  the  body  than  the  mouth 
">»■  an  idea  of  the  musical  capacity  lodged  therein.  It  is, 
**ws*^fore,  by  the  mouth  only  and  ita  surroundings,  such  aa 
"^  throat,  palate,  teeth,  tongue,  &c.,  that  we  can  judge 
^  tile  extent  of  the  development  of  the  musical  power. 


DEC0RATIVENES9. 


I        TOE  TESJDKKCY  TO  ORNAMENT  IN  A  BECOBnNQ  OB 
UNBECOMING   MANNER. 

"^  full  eye,  aceompanied  by  arching,  thin,  long  et/ebrowa^ 
ore  emUeiJuxlic  of  deoorativeness. 

Xeconitiveiiess  is  the  faculty  that  delights  in  an  arrange- 
**^Dt  of  things  so  aa  to  constitute  an  adornment  tuat  has 
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ft  pleBHing  and  satisfactory  effect  upon  the  eye;  &nd  it  i 
therefore,  from  the  conformation  of  the  eye  that  we  rau 
gather  materials  for  estimatlog  the  decorative  capacity  < 


u  Iiiiliiui,  at  Ckliibroia, 


the  individual,  or  bis  power  of  appreciation  in  regard  f 
the   beauties   of  decoration.      That   kind   of   eye   that  i 
adapted  for  taking  in  at  a  glanco,  and  comprehending  i 
targe  range  of  beautiful  scenery,  wil]  be  found  invariable 
to  stand  out  from  ita  sockets,  and  by  reason  of  this  ( 
formation  it  can  turn  conveniently  within  a  great  visui 
nmgo  to  take  in  as  much  as  possible  of  the  thing  in  whicj 
it  takes  the  greatest  delight.     Thin  long  eyebrows,  agaiM 
denote   a   tinenesa  of  organization  cajMible  of  judging  < 
and  delighting  in,  fine  objects,     We  have  nlready  shev 
thiit  fullness  of  the  under  part  of  the  forehead  tndicafcfl 
the  possession  of  strength  of  sight,  and  a  conjunction  < 
all   of   the  above  varieties    allied  to  comprehensioi 
iLe  able,  and  artistic  docoratnr. 
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HUt^-TATIVENESS.— SEARCHING  INCLINATION. 

THE    XilsposiTION  TO  SEARCH  FOB,   OH  FOLLOW  AFTER,  ANT 
PERSON  OR  OBJECT. 

Some  of  the  "physiognomical  records  of  tkia  mchwrnvrU 
'^^  fulness  in  the  forehead,  immedlatfily  above  the  top  of 
'«  *iOM,  good  viuncular  and  bony  aydemn,  taith  the  head 
'^fried  well  forward  from  the  body. 

tJnIike   the  dog,   or,  at  all  events,  most  of  the  canine 
•pecies,  we  do  not  hunt  after  any  object  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  invariably  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  eye;  and 
■^y  one  of  her  unchangeable  laws,  when  nature  invests  any 
Particular  member  with  unuaual  strength,  she  strengthena 
''*o  surrounding  parts,  as  if  to  lend  the 
ffi^atest    amount    of    countenance    and 
•"^Wtanca   to   the    central    figure.      For 
*Xajtiple,  n  powerful  knee  ia  accompanieil 
"y  a  strong  leg,  and  strength  of  arm  is 
Allied  to  breadth  of  shoulders  and  chest. 
'^'^  also,  when  an  individual  is  gifted  with 
«gM.t  »nd  piercing  rang,  of  vi.ion,  the  "rx"™™  IlTt 
^7^8  are  found  strongly  reinforced  by  a    banting  Leapanl  of 
f"l««M  in  the  immediately  overlying  por-    ^"^'^  ""*  '^'^"■ 
BOn  of  the  forehead,  and  as  this  conformation  of  eye  and 
•ntpanyiDg  frontal  development  are  the  necessary  attri- 
■t«s  of  a  flucceasful  hunter,  we  may  conclude  that  a  fuluesa 
iho  lower  forehead,  immediately  above  its  junction  with 
tap  of  the  nose,  is  at  least  one  sign  of  such  an  individual. 
iQther  requisite  for  a  successful   hunter  ia  unwavering 
itioD,  and  the  exercise  of  close  attention  on  the  object 
pursnit,  having  the  immediate  effect  of  carrying  the  head 
K  forward  direction,  as  if  to  place  it  as  near  a^  possible 
*"  the  deaired   goal     We  may  discern  in  this  projecting 
*^'Tiage  of  the  bead  an  infallible  sign  of  Huntativeneaa. 


1 
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SAGACITI VFNESS.  — S  AG  ACITY. 

BODNDNESS   OF  JUDQMEKT  AND   SHREWDNESS  ARE  CONCOHUj 
TANTS  OF  THE   FACULTY   OF  8A0ACITIVENESS. 

Tha  eliort,  round  ruok  ia  one  of  the  natural  accompani-l 
mevta  of  SagacUivenesa.    Napoleon  I.  luid  an  extrtmely 
short  neck,  his  head  apparently  resting  upon  hie  alumldera; 
and  all  Europe  learned,  hy  sad  exptrience,  hie  ovtrwhelming  * 
aagacity. 


Sagacitivenrai  Lu-ge— Thomu  Put,  who  lived  to  the  tare  old  tgt 
of  IG2;e*ri,  At  the  b|ju  of  l^ltjeui,  he  mftrned k  eeoood  wi&, 
by  whom  he  hail  uaue. 

The  closer  we  approach  the  brain,  or  seat  of  Bensation,  i 
the  heart  and  lungs,  from  which  the  blood  ia  derived  foc 
the  maintennnce  of  that  aensation ;  and  the  more  capacious 
the  neck  and  its  arteries  for  conducting  the  supply  of  blood 
to  the  brain,  the  more  vivid  will  be  the  Bensations,  aod  the 
Bounder  and  more  critical  will  be  the  prompt  < 
the  judgment — judgment  being  the  coalition  of  e 


b  decieious  o£fl 
of  strengtiM 
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with  acuteness  of  sensation,  the  one  giving  the  strength 
and  the  other  the  predsion  for  arriving  at  sound,  prompt, 
and  judicious  conclusions.  A  large  brain  gives  rapid  and 
strong  sensations;  large  heart  and  lungs  give  strength; and 
accordingly^  when  brain  and  thorax  are  near  each  other, 
and  connected  by  capacious  and  smoothly-working  canals, 
we  have  the  conjoint  result  of  shrewdneaa 


TRADATIVENESS.— PEONENESS  TO  TRADE. 

THE  TENDENCY  TO  TRADE  AND  BARTER. 

A  wide  rounding  jaw,  plump,  short,  elastic,  and 
springy  person^  always  very  active,  are  symbols  of  a 
trading  tendency. 


1  radatiyeness  Large— Jacob  Strawn,  the  great  fanner  and  caitis 

dealer  of  Illinoia. 


THK  TkUOVmS,  THXnt  STOKS  AND  PRraCTPLES. 


•jTiose  wbo   are   formed    on    the    muscular    plan,   with 
n»o<3e"telj-  sized  bones  that  will  admit  of  an  easy  change 


1 


Tnd>tiTmm  Large— Mr.  T.  (iloTer,  a  dty  goodi  merchuil 

of  p»lac6  are  adapted  for  the  acquirement  of  money  and 
otIie»-  kind§  of  property,  and  are  consequently  tlie  very 
peof:>^e  to  succeed  as  merchants  or  tradesmen.  A  wide 
i'v  iidicatea  the  presence  of  predacious  energy,  and  this 
k  important  element  in  the  composition  of  a  successful 


— ADAPTATIVENESS.— APPROPKIATIVENES& 

■"T*!^^   PACTTLTT    WHICH    PERCEIVES    AND    DETERMINES    THK 
flTMKSS   OF   PERSONB  OB    THINGS    FOR    EACH    OTHER. 

^-^  long  narroio  chin  that  readies  weU  forward  is  the 
^^^^^n  of  appropriateneaa ;   arid  the  individual  posseaaing 
***-"»T/fiy  thia  disposition,  will  be  a  good  judge  of  the  adapts 
*"  -«3»  of  one  thing  or  person  to  another. 


k. 


TKB  nOULTIBS,  THRR  ROVS  AND  TttaafTLO, 


AcUpUtivencu  Lnrge— Thomu  Cook  and  Wifo.  who  were  well  til^m 
to  livo  together,  for  one  wod  lu  ftviricioui  u  the  other  woi  miserly. 


When  the  chin  8tret<:he8  well  forward,  it  will  be  found 
that  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  correspondence  the 
whole  of  the  perpendicular  range  of  the  face  will  also 
have  a  projecting  tendency,  and  as  these  parts  of  the 
face  are  indicative  of  senuation,  on  account  of  the  greater 
number  of  sensations  being  situated  relatively  in  the 
centre  of  the  face,  tta  those  of  ta«t«,  smell,  and  sight;  thta 
portion,  when  full,  would  denote  great  senaational  quickness 
which  is  requisite  for  determining  the  fitness  of  peraoos  Of 
objects  for  each  other. 


Al,\UI  Clare,  ah  Aniericiui  mui'biuiiciaji  who  formerly  worked  u  ft 
portrBit-puDter,  liut  U  chiefly  didtiagniBhed  us  the  teleeoapo  nuuiDfaotniiar, 
hie  a  BtadlDDB,  thoughtful,  Kud  luduilrjoiui  foM  which  la  tv  more  meohMi- 
iosl  than  vtistio. 
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O  Xj  ^  S  S    IV. 


THE  COGNIZANT  CAPACITIEa. 


FOURTH  CLASS  OF  CAPACniES  BEING  LARGE.  THE 
OSSEOUS  OR  BONY  FORM  WILL  BE  FOUND  PREDOMI- 
NANT  IN   THAT    PERSON. 

DISCBIMIN  ATI  VE  NESS.— DISCRIMINATING 
CAPACITT. 

FiCULTT  WHICH    DISCERNS    AND   JUDGES    THE   DIFFER- 
ENCE OB  RESEMBLANCE  OF  OBJECTS  OK  IDEAS. 

^  Tu  7io«  that  seems  divided  lU  the  point  iTito  a  riglU  and 
'■^^A  part,  OTwi  hoe  a  firm  appearance,  and  a  fulness  of  the 
^M.-"^  brow,  should  not  be  passed  by  when  looking  for  sigva 


''-^iKtiiiuiutireiiSM  Large — 
•  oelobnited  Sweduh  Nat 


^HK  firet  element  of  diacrimination  is  the  proper  survey  of 
*«le  object  by  meatw  of  the  eye,  aod  it  is  in  and  around  the 
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T^e   main   characteristics  of  mechanical  labour  are  the 

manipulation   of  solid   material   into   angles   and   atraiglit 

lines,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprieing  to  find  that  those 

who    are  constructed  on  the  straight  or  angled  form,  and 

>Qto  -whose  construction  there  enters  a  predominance  of  the 

h^rd  or  liony  material,  should  prove  the  best  adapted  for 

w-orh.  of  this  kind.     As  a.  general  rule,  the  light-haired  man 

does  not  succeed  as  a  worker  in  iron,  and  this  arises  simply 

'fKLtax  the  deficiency  of  iron  ingredients  in  the  composition 

^^     Ilia  frame;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dark-haired, 

"^^^'si.i-thy  man,  in  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  construction 

***      liis  hody,  is  eminently  adapted  for  such  work,  the  iron 

^*»i.c^hhe  receives  into  Lis  frame  from  his  daily  occupation 

"*s*~'^s*ing  with  him,  and  failing    to   produce    the  bad  conse- 

*l'-*^^X3ccs  which  would  accrue  to  his  brother  of  the  light- 

**^i»-^d  form,  after  a  protracted   continuance  in  work   for 

^^^^**i«hhfi  ifl  constitutionally  unsuited. 

^^■^^:aDINIPHYSICALITY.— PHYSICAL  AEEANGB- 

P  ' 


THE  DESIRE  TO  ARRAKGE  PHYSICAL  SUBSTANCES  OR 
ATTRIBUTES. 


tk 


Compressed  lipa  of  medium  t/dckneas,  regular  and  rather 
■i"n  uell-dejijied  /mdures,  accomjxinied  with  a  syet^TiuUic 
^'*^d  regular  pendulation  of  the  hands,  aa  well  as  predmon 
"^^irf  Tegularity  of  step,  are  unmietakabte  signs  of  matsrUxl 
'"^'der.  nie  language  of  physical  order  is  an  impulse  to 
•rpfiwf/e  ariicUs  so  that  tiiey  may  hear  due  and  syalematie 
niation  to  each  other. 

Whenever  it  appears  that  nature  has  arranged  in  lines 
tod  onl<>^ly  method  the  didei-ent  parts  of  the  body,  ho  a^ 


Ordiuipbysicality,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  nature 
which  ordaina  that  man  maat  act  in  unison  with  the  gener«l 
character  of  his  structure. 


THE  ABILITT  OP  APPKECIATTNO  THE  QOALITIES  ANB 
BEAUTIES  OF  ANGLES  AND  STRAIGHT   LINEa 

ArujuUirfom  of  ear,  noae,  malar  or  cheek-bonee,  brvwa, 
knuckles,  knees,  and  every  part  of  the  human  atrueturt 
cximiot  be  mitAaken  by  a  "natural  Physiognomist  aa  th4 
hieroglyjihica  of  Angularity. 

Lai;ge  bones  of  an  angular  conformation  naturally  endow 
the   possessor   with   »  juut   understanding  of   angles  sod 
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kight  linea,  whether  mBnifested  in   fellow  beings  or  id 
&t«ria]  objects;  this  law  being  in  strict  accordance  with 


^Be^ilAriaTeneu  Small  —  Edward 
^'  «f  Eogland,  bom  1470, 
■•»<»tlje™d  with  bii  brother  in 
»**•  Tflww  of  London  in  1«3. 


Anjcnlaritiveneu  Large — An  old 

Cardinal,  who  wu  quite  «aocn' 
brio  and  angular. 


tbo    elements  of  correapondence  aad  fitness,  the  principles 
"^^Uoh  the  cftpacity  rests. 


BENEFJCENTNESS.— BENEFICENCE 

THE  INCLINATION  TO  DO  GOOD. 

'^  long  face  joined   to   a   receding  fordiead   and   a 

P^"*>ii7ieni  nose,  are  nature's    intimation  of  a  naturally 

"^^'^ficenl  mdividual.     Peter   Cooper  haa  the  above  form 

"/  Xvatures,   ajid  ke  annually   educaiea  aeveral  hundred 

'^^^renfree  of  coat  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
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BeneficBnlneiu  Large— Peter  Cijoper.         IlaDeSoeiitDeM  8m»U— An  Aurtn- 
th«  FouDder  of  Cooper  Iiiititule.  lian  mUL 

Before  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  do  good,  it  U 
abaolutely  necessary  that  he  should  possess  the  quiihficn 
of  goodness  himself;  and  an  indispensable  condition  of  tha 
possession  of  this  quality  of  goodness,  ia,  that  the  noblw 
aspirations  should  predominate  over  selfish  nnd  animal 
desires.  On  the  law,  therefore,  that  elevation  of  mind 
bears  with  it  elevation  of  features,  we  rest  the  principle  of 
BeneGcentness.     See  the  signs  of  Ueneficentness  abov& 


DECISIVENESS. 

THE  rACtJLTT  OF  PDTTINO  AN  END  TO  CONTROVERSIKS  OB- 
DOUBTa,  BY  AN  A88EBTION,  iS  UtREFEAOABLE  FACi; 
OB  ABQUMENT. 
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f^rvminenf  arid  wAl  defined  features,  in  connection  with 
*  ^*5e  active  Brain  form,  art  nature's  records  in  favour 
Vdecif^fm  of  character. 


ccUivfl 

neu   ainnll- 

-LouU  W. 

JllckK 

D,  nn  igntir. 

Hi  hireliog. 

whom 

urderedkm 

mill  llliuaii 

*^^^ti  [ihiloaopher  and  puhliciat; 
j^^_  ™  *^wtd  of   gremt  deouion  tatd 
'  «Srity  of  cturxiter. 

*^-«  reason  why  prominent  features,  accompanied  witli 

•       **■*"€«  active  bmn,  are  the  index    of  the  possession  of 

^      *^»veness  of  character,  is  because,  while   the   latter   is 

•"^V^ted    for    receiving    vivid    impressions,  and    founding 

*  *^*>g  opinions  thereon,  the  former  denotes  the  element  of 

ft'-Vftxigth  and  executive  force,  without  which  the  formation 

^^       oC  fttiong  opioioDs  is  not  possible. 


OBSERTATIVENESS. -OBSERVATION. 


THE  QDALITT  OR  DISPOSITION  TO   LOOK  CLOSELY  AND 
WITH   BIOID  CAHE  AT  EVEHT  OBJECT. 

Full  long  arching  eyebrows,  wkicfi   are   lowered  down 
Jou  to  the  eyes,  are  the  visible  physiognomical  expresaian 
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of  a  deavn  and  capacity  for  obwrvaiion.    Darvnn  w  on 
txcelUrU  example  of  large  obaermdion. 


ObaemUmum  lArge—Mr.  CharlM  Duwin,  Um  Ankhor  of  "Th* 
Origja  of  Speoiu  by  M«m*  of  N»tan]  SalaoUoi^"  and  Mntal 
Othm  viluftbia  work*. 

Id  looking  intently  at  any  object  of  curiosity  or  inquiry, 
the  eyebrowB  are  drawn  down  and  crowd  around  the  eyes, 
in  order  to  shut  oat  more  than  the  exact  amount  of  lighfc 
that  is  necessary.  Long  practice  in  action  of  this  kind  will 
ultimately  have  the  eifect  of  inducing  the  muscles  called  bo 
frequently  into  action  permanently  to  assume  their  eagerly 
observant  position,  and  to  be  permanently  ready  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed so  frequently  to  recur. 


PERSISTENACITY.— PEHSEVBRANCE. 

THE  DISPOSrnOK   OF  BOLDINQ  ON,  THE  PROPEHatTT  TO 
PURSDK  A  COUHSE   OF  DEaiONS   OB  CONDnCT. 

The  body  or  ramue  of  the  lower  javj,  wAwi  long,  man 
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M^sly  he  considered  the  ceHain  evidence  of  remarkc^le 
PjK.xasrESASCE.  This  faculty  ia  large  in  the  bv.U-dog, 
ef«>cj  trruill  in  the  foec  and  wolf. 


Pemrtenicity  very  Small  Johnny,  who 
ocmld  II 
^°**  or  thit  geDtleiDon  by  tbo  taking  auffigimtly  to  lucceed. 

Author^  he  wid,  "I  have 
"•*  UiQiiMii<la  of  doUari  by 
•"y  excMure  Persiatauuritj." 

^"G    loDg  under  jaw  indicatea  tenacity  of  purpose,  mas- 
^^■B^ch  as  the  iormalion  shews  the  presence  of  great  strength 


object 
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and  nnture  inclines  the  possessor  to  exercise  whatever 
Btrengtb  may  be  possessed.  Whenever  the  jaws  indicate 
that  the  disposition  to  hold  on  is  good,  that  character 
will  permeate  every  fibre  of  the  entire  being,  as  the  faculty 
is  general  in  that  fonn.  With  this  strength  to  hold  on, 
there  is  also  perse%'emnce  or  persistency,  aticking  like  a 
leech  to  any  project  until  success  has  crowned  the  eSbrtk 
A  Kentucky  negro  once  gave  me  a  very  good  definition 
of  this  capacity  of  teech-like  tenacity — perseverance:  bis 
idea  being  that  it  was  to  "seize  light  hold  and  neber  let 
go  no  more." 


BBCTITUDrriVENESS.— RECTITUDK 

THE  fACULTT  THAT  INCITES  HONESTT  OF  PDBPOSK  AM) 
BTKAIOHTFOBWARDNESS  Of  COHDUGT. 

S^are  bones,  a  bony  chin,  prominent  cheek-honet,  and 
eyes  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  mesial  line  of  the  face, 
or  which  cut  straight  across  the  face,  a^  ai^na  of  bosbstT 
OF  PURFOSB, 


BcctitnditiTsneM  lai^ — 
Andrew  Jaokaon,  the  konett  & 
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Sqoare  iind  prominent  bones  ainjoined  to  eyes  that  cut 
<:lir'«ctly  ncross  the  vertical  line  of  the  face,  ai«  dbtiactive 
Kxiarka  of  Kectituditiveness ;  niid  this  is  the  ca^e  in  virtue 
of  the  character  of  the  structure;  becaase,  wherevrv  the 
eKj^uare-booed   form   predominates,  the   individuftl   is  <('}**■■ 


n*ctitiiditiveiiess  StdaII  —  Limia 
Smitii,  k  iiDtariouB  pickpocket 
oJ  the  city  of  New  York. 


HMtitu^tiveneM  Lunje— WiUimn 
Tyndole.  a  tranilalnr  of  tha 
Bible,  and  nurtyr  tor  the  wmo. 


Polled,  by  a  natural  law,  to  ant  in  aci^ordaoce  with  his 
tructure,  and  go  straight  and  clear  at  his  object.  He 
<*nnot  arrive  at  anything  by  devious  or  crooked  ways,  that 
™'ng  a  mode  of  action  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature,  and 
■'W  bones  being  on  the  straight- angled  plan,  he  must  act 
'"  accordance.  Rectitude  ia  derived  from  the  Latin,  rectus, 
straight,  and  rectitude  is  therefore  the  capacity  of  going 
■**Tight,  and  according  to  the  recognized  and  open  methods 
"*  rammon  ufiage  in  whatever  state  of  society  the  individual 
•nay  be  placed. 
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COMPUT  ATIONUMEBICALITY.— NUMBRICA  L 
COMPUTATION. 

SKILL    IS    CODNTINO    AND    RECEONraa 

Whenever  we  observe  the  oviward  extremities  of  ths  eyth 
hrowa  running  totoarda  the  top  of  ths  ears,  or  horizojttally 
backwards,  itiea  sure  sign  of  a  quick,  ready  calcula  tor; 
hvi  when  the  external  terminus  of  the  broioa  curve  down- 
loards  to,  or  towards  the  malar  boTie,  as  in  Lord  Lyttleton, 
itiea  trustworthy  indication  that  the  person  thus  fiieially 
marked  sadly  lacks  the  ability  to  pST/orm  aoeurate  t 
eal  ccdctUaHona. 


Compntfttioniiineric>lit7  Small— Loid  Caaipntationnmericalitr   Large— 

Oeo.LytUe(oi],»nemiii«iithi«tomn  Thoi.   Allen,  «  lohoUr  in  tha 

of  England,    who  vm    nnabla  to  rsign  of  Queen   Eliiabeth,  th« 

nuiter  the  MaltipliutioD  Table,  or  fint  Hatliematiiiiait  of  hit  da^. 
anj  of  tiie  oonunon  nlea  of  Aritli- 


The  iDstinctive  drawing  together  and  dovnwanls  of  the 
interior  portion  of  the  eyebrows,  as  it  is  the  ikoial  position 
assumed  when  one  is  in  close  numerical  thought,  shews 
an  incUoation  to  a  precision  or  exactness  of  thought  which 
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is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  Mathematics  and  the  exact 
tcient-es;  and  when  we  find  that  long-continued  habit  had 
resnlted  in  fixity  of  position,  we  may  predicate  of  the 
iadividual  that  he  possesses  the  capacity  for  this  kind  of 
«xact  thought  in  a  high  degree. 


SOLID ATTVENESS.— JUDGMENT  OF  DENSITY. 
titk   power  that  jddqes  of  soliditt  or  COMPACTNESS- 


\en  density  w  large,  it  reveals  itself  by  a  firm,  quick 
and  a  well  baUtTiced  gait;  and  in  the  face  U  bttraya 
tf  by  a  quiet,  steady,  thoughtful  expression  of  the  eyes. 

The  man  who  is  built  on  the  solid  or  compact  plan,  is 
"^tarsUy  well  adapted  for  judging  of  anything  into  which 
tue  elements  of  solidity  and  compactness  enter;  becautie, 
Wing  a  high  development  of  these  qualities  within  him- 
^'f.  he  can  judge  outside  of  himself  that  which  he  possesses 
"utde,  and  the  signs  above  given  are  only  the  ezpressioos 
"^fc  dense  organizatioo. 


^^HbrE  pow 


BUG0ESTIVENES3. 


POWER  OF   FOHNISaiNa  PRACTICAL  ASSISTAKCE  OB 
DIRECTION. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  Mr.  Uolcmft,  of  California, 
***  vihick  the  aeptum  of  tfte  nose  i»  long  at  tli4  place  to  which 
ff**  mdex  finger  points,  iitdicates  an  untisual  amount  oj 
^Qoxartyji  fbrtiuty  of  siiud. 
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When  the  uose  is  longsr  in  the  septum,  or  its  central 
portion,  than  in  the  aleque  nasi,  or  wings  of  the  nostrils, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  preaence  of  a  desire  of  doing 
good,  and  here  suggestion  is  only  offering  practical  aid  ia 
thought  and  words.  The  forms  that  partake  of  the  long, 
slim-like  grass,  or  pine  aod 
fir  tree,  have  for  the  aim 
of  their  existence  the  fur- 
therance of  the  good  of 
others,  rather  than  their 
own;  whereas  those  of  a 
short,  squat,  and  thick 
build,  live  first  and  fore- 
most for  self,  although,  in 
the  days  of  their  old  age  and 
repentance,  they  may  take  to 
charities,  alms-giving,  cari- 
tae,  beneficeTitia,  benevoUn- 
tia,  kc„  for  the  still  selfish 
purpose  of  squaring  their 
accounts  with  Heaven. 
When  the  central  range  ot 
the  face  is  full,  in  a  vertical  line  with  the  nuse,  the  possessor 
will  delight  in  succouring  others;  but  when  the  sides  of  the 
ikce  are  full,  so  as  to  produce  a  geueral  roundness,  self  ia  the 
sole  passion  of  the  individual 


SnggMtive 


CHABACTERIOSCOPIOITy.— PERCEPTION  OF 
CHARACTER 

THE  ENDOWHENT  WHICH  GIVES  THE  POWEEt  OP  PEMETRATINO 
AMD   UNDEBSTANOINQ  THE  CHARACTER  OF  OTHERS. 

Pramineruse  of  ike  froTdal  bone  immedlatdy  over  Iht 
inner  comer  of  iht  eye,  together  wUh  a  prominent  and 
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rhn^  noae,  an  unfailing  evidences  of  keen  pcroepfton  of 
characUr. 


d>»'ioterio«0(iiW!ity  L»rge — J.  B. 
-Pwta,  >  leamed  mathemativtiLD 
1  Hcapalitan  writer,  author  of 
D  Phyeio^omy,  Nntural 
tiiry.  Optica.  Hydraulics,  nod 
^Sricnlturn.  He  was  the  ioven- 
**  <ifthDl-'BmQrBObiaurA.  Bom 
•fc  »i.pl<«  in  IWO,  where  he 
^M)^  in  1616. 


Charocleriniioopicity  Large— Rev.  J. 
G.  Lnvster,  m  Swiu  Poet,  and 
author  of  BCverol  worki  oD  Phyn- 
n^'Domy.  He  was  a  tftltnted  Divine. 
and  becoine  inator  of  the  Cburuh 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Zurich.  Hii  works 
b«ve  heen  lranalat«d  into  several 
EnropeiLn  language!.  Bom  at 
Znricli  in  1741,  wheiv  he  died  in 
ISOl. 

*«»  order  to  possess  the  qualification  in  a  higb  degree  for 

***tectiDg  strength  and  weakness  of  character,  it  is  necessary 

^    i&heiit  or  awjuire  habits  of  close  observation,  and  thitt 

^''^owment  is  indicated  by  a  fulness  of  the  frontal  bone, 

****ttediat€ly  over  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye.     The  close 

"Server  must  also  have  all  bis  senses  fully  on  the  alert,  and 

P**a«e8B  tlie  essential  element  of  caution,  to  avoid  drawing 

'''Oiieoas  conclusions,  and  this  hitter  indispensable  quiilifi- 

^'ion  is  indicated  by  length  of  nose.     A  high  development 

"*    Uie  Irontal   bone,  accompanied  by  sufficient  length  of 

""^Be,  is  therefore  the  index  to  power  of  reading  and  analys> 

'^  character. 


L 
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AMICITIVENESS.— FRIENDLINESS. 

THE  FRATERNAL  DISPOSITION  AND  OREOARIOUS  INCLINATIOl 

A  broad  forehead  and  open  eye  are  evidential  of  true 
friendafiip. 


AtnloitivBDea  Liirge— Mn.  LyflU  H.         Amicitiveoeu   Small -~  Cktbarii 

SigDnmey,   >  talcuted    kuthumi  II.,  wlio  poueasod  greftt  intellM 

Mid  fiuthful  A-iead  to  wonun.  tail  powen,  grou  p4aioiu,  ■ 

WW  void  of  amity. 

The  forehead   expansive   and  indicative  of  largeni 
brain,  is  strong  evidence  of  acuteness  of  sensation,  whetht 
that  sensation  be  produced  by  friends  or  by  other  caui 
and  a  man  thus  endowed  is  more  capable  of  receiviag  Btrungj 
sensations  of  friendship,  and  of  recollecting  friends  for  I 
longer  time  than  in  forms  of  a  diHerenl  nature, 
fearless  eye  bespeaks  an  open  communicative  person,  evi 
lesponsive  to  the  genial  influence  of  corapanionaldp,  whik 
concealment  and  reserve  are  to  amicitiveness  what  steriliijj 
and  drought  are  to  vegetation, — shrinking,  withering,  i 
•brivelling  up  the  germs  of  life  and  vivacity. 
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And  the  pliysiognomical  indications  wliinh  we  have 
ibove  are  only  markB  of  Uiia  strength  of  mind  which   !• 
necessary.     To  follow  a  beaten  thoroughfare  requires  little 


ilivencM  Smnll— Oeo  IV.,  b  lervilc  follnwer  of  fuhiona, 
Kid  tbo  pnt'tiiTH  uf  thedcinirv|i>  aChia  tiine. 

jffnrt  and  strength  in  comparison  to  the  exertion  nece 
to  break  tbrough  hedges  or  foi-est-t.  and  establish  i 
route.  This  same  rer[iiifition  for  strength  is  ever  preBentid 
her  demands  upon  him  who  ijjnorea  the  old  ruts,  »caUl 
wallst  and  dashes  across  streams  impafviable  to  the  weait,  4 
(juest  of  new  fancies  and  original  thuughta. 
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KENSUBATIVENESS.— DISCESNMENT  OF  MAG- 
NITUDE. 

THE  PERCBFnON  OB  FACUT.TT  WHICH  PERCEHTES   AHD 
JCDOKS  OP  MEASUREMENTS. 

j^  tjeneral  fulneaa  aoross  the  lower  fortkaad,  long  ey*- 
lyrxyttjs,  with  a  bony  and  square  face,  are  excellent  assur- 
art^s^-^  of  capability  in  recognising  and  judging  o/ 
■xAtude  or  diatance. 


HenaaraCiveneu  Large— Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  Sculptor. 

Tq  measure  and  estimate  anything  by  observation  ro-. 
^^'n^ea  great  strength  of  obaervnnce,  and  it  is  in  that  part 
et  the  bead  near  the  eyes,  and  in  the  eyes,  that  this  strength 
resides,  and  it  ia  by  the  degree  of  this  crowding  around  the 
tye  that  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  powers  and  accuracy 
of  obtiervation  on  the  part  of  any  individual.  A  preponder- 
«K»  of  bony  material  in  the  face,  conjoined  to  the  frontal 
peculiarities    which    we    have   just   mentioned,    shew   the 
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capacity  of  accurate  measarement  by  a  glaocs,  because  tha 
ingredients  are  already  within  the  system,  and  streng^  of 
eye  is  ready  to  assist  the  judgment 


PEBTINACIOTTSNESS. 

THB  QUALITY  OF  BEING  PERTEBSE  OF  I>ITBI>OSB,  AITD 
PEBTIMACIODS  OF  OPISION. 

The  power  of  OBBTiNAOr  mani/etta  itself  by  rdative  l«ng^ 
in  ths  limb  of  the  jaw. 


Pertinaciouineas  Large — Cbarlea  XII.  Pertiiiaoiaiiiiiau    Small— Rirtori, 

of  Sweden,  tbe  moat  stubborn  ruler  a  talented  MtreH  in  the  Italian 

of  Europe,  sailed  "  tbe  madman  of  langnaga. 
■      the  North." 

The  bone  eleraeot  being  one  of  abaeace  of  moTement  or 
ioertia,  where  largely  developed,  and  under  excitement,  we 
have  obstinacy,  stiffness,  or  inertia  of  character.  Nov, 
length  in  the  limb  of  the  jaw  being  an  unfailing  aocompani- 
ment  of  this  form,  we  may  take  it  as  the  true  index  of  the 
amount  of  Pertinaciousoess  present 
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^^■^l?JMPOIlIWECnANICALtTY.— JUDGMENT  OP 
MECHANICAL  MOTION. 

^*^  ABILITY   TO  JL'DQE   OF  TIME   MADE   BY   INSTRUMENTS, 
MKCHANICAL  APPLIANCES,   OK  DIRECT  MOTIONS. 
'■vckaniail   time   ia  known   to  a   physiw/nomwl    by   a 
Ttneet  of  the  fa/x.  joined   wUh   a    large    mimeriaai 
^^****«i(y  (8u  Bigna  of  Compv-UiHonumeriealiiy). 


1^^  I  MBiw,  nmihinintlity  I 

I  A  ChiiuM  g^L 


Tem^ioniiiechatiicftlity  Lat^-o— I'be  Duka 
of  WeUin^D.  Taken  from  ■  bun  is 
the  f!a]ltt»  ..f  Art  iu  EOiubursh. 
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Mechftnical  time   is  the  result  of  the  blending  of  tw 
faculties,  wliich  produce  a  new  faculty.      A  slight  pi-edo 
minaTice  of  bony  structure  gives  the  mechaDical  elemec 
and  the  rouod  or  circular  form  givea  the  quality  of  tim 
The  conjuDctioD  of  the  two  is  termed  TmnporimechaDicaliij 
— a  faculty  of  tlie  highosb  usefulness  to  the  posseusor. 


PBAOTICA  LITIVENESS. —PRACTICALITY. 

THE  QDALITT   OF  BBINQ  PBACTICAL,    HAKIHO   A.  GOOD  V9M 
OF  BVEEYTHTNO. 

Seceding  forehsad*  an  never  found  except  on  peraont^ 
of  great  practical  i^iclinatiohs.  Dr.  John  Huntar, 
vhoge  geniua,  euUivaied  tasU,  and  profound  research  havt 
placed  him  among  the  most  eminent' philosophers  ai 
scholars  of  hie  time,  had  a  low,  receding  foreltead.  At 
remarked  that  hie  first  eonaideration  of  a  Buhject  vxu  in 
regard  to  iia  practioai  imfulness,  and  that,  if  considen^. 
impractical,  he  ahandovud  it  f<yr  ever. 


PrtoticalitiveiieM  Small  —  TbomH 
D'UrTey,  >  fiicetinui  aaA  imprao' 
tioti  Eogliih  poaL 


1' radical  Lti  re  neM   large— C. 
Wieknd,  an  elegant  aad  leu-nadu 
writer  and  post  of  Genmn 
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Th0  brain  being  tbivt  part  of  the  frame  which  daaotas 
the  c&pacity  for  aeasation,  it  follows  that  that  pnrt  nearest 
the  visual  organs  would  shew  the  strength  of  the  seasa- 
tioQS  most  nearly  coDoected  with  th<:  depart  men  ta  of  sight 
w  (itBctical  life;  and  thus,  by  the  fulness  of  the  forehend 
over  the  eyes,  we  estimate  the  degree  of  approach  to  tha 
P'U:(ical  form. 


^^  RE  VEHENTI  ALNESS.— REV  EBEKCB. 

™^    STATK  OF    AWG,   HIGH    BEOAED,  SUBMISSION,   AND   FELT 
RESPECT   EXHIBITED   FOR  ODD  AND  MANKIND. 

-•^  low  cojvnai  region,  and  a  high  superior  front  head,  and 
Qe^  whUk  naturally  turn  upwards  on  meetmg  another's 
!^-^<,  indicate  large  re»prct;  but  when  they  stare  boldly  into 
"®  «yM  of  fellow  kind,  and  care  iwt  to  turn  their  glance, 
'*'*<i  uhxn  it  seems  to  require  effort  to  do  so,  it  indicatea 
"^^-Kill  reverence  and  no  respect. 

^0  part  of  the  hnmao  structure  acta  so  obedient  and 
•••VimiHaive  a  part  as  the  bony  element.  It  has  no  wilful 
"^^^tion  of  its  own  to  prefer  to  that  which  it  receirea  and 
"tj^yu  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  set  in  motion 
"•^ly  in  obedience  to  the  high  behewts  of  muscle,  brain, 
^*»oras,  or  abdomen,  and  while  life  exists  it  never  refuses 
'^^  net  upon  the  impulses  which  are  received  from  tliese 
''^titrex  of  action.  Submission  and  respectful  obedience  to 
^»»«  will  of  God  or  laws  of  man  being  tbe  sum  and  substance 
***"  Reverential  ness,  and  the  bones  being  that  part  of  tha 
"*^»<lily  structure  which  most  strictly  embodies  that  action, 
^•e  conclude  by  analogy  that  a  predominance  of  bone  ii 
*■*»  indication  of  the  presence  of  dithdence,  dependence,  and 
*^pectful  BubmisaioD,  which  cause  the  eyea  to  turn  upward 
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or  avay  from  the  rude  stare  of  another.  We  have  power- 
ful auxiliarieB  to  this  reasoning  in  the  iacta  that  there  ara 
no  animals  so  submissive  to  man  as  the  large-boned  oneat 
such  as  the  horse,  ass,  oz,  camel,  &c.;  while,  oq  the  other 
hand,  none  are  more  aggressive  and  less  sobmissive  than 
those  of  the  largely  developed  Muscular  form,  such  aa  the 
lion,  tiger,  leopard,  panther,  puma,  lynx,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, all  of  which  have  muscles  in  abundance,  rounding 
off  every  bone  in  contradistinction  to  the  horse  kind,  which 
exhibit  the  hip  and  other  bones  standing  out  in  salient 
poinU,  and  which  are  generally  submissive  and  obedient 
to  their  owners.  The  feline,  with  the  pacbydermatona 
species  already  mentioned,  display  no  weak  reverence  for 
man,  bnt  will  savagely  stare  him  in  the  face,  with  an 
impudence  and  a  ferocity  which  is  as  much  removed  from 
the  respectful  attitude  of  the  other  species,  as  night  is 
removed  from  day.  We  have  thus  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  bony  form  is  essentially  tbe  form  of  Bevereutialnesa  and 
respectful  submidsiun. 


Hdmbbrt  I,  King  of  Italj,  nu^  be  cImmI  among  Hie  few  mlcm  who 
re  populmr  with  thoii  poor  mbjeota. 
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CLASS    -V". 


THE  ELEVATIVE  ENDOWMENTS. 

5  ENDOWMENTS  OF  THIS  CLASS  ARE   LARGE  WHEN   THE 
BRAIN   AND  NERVE   FORM   PREDOMINATED 

ORDINIMENTAUTY— MENTAL  SYSTEM. 

■*^-KIE  QUALITT   OB  ENDOWMENT   THAT    INCLINES  ONE  TO 
ARBANOE  AND  SYSTEMATIZE  THOQGUTS  OR  IDEAS. 

■J^tenial  order  gives  it%  indication  in  Pliysi^nomy  by  a 
^*^i^pe  itead  a»id   Jonkead,   wiUi  a   proiitinent,  atmigkt 


KOvdbiiiiMiitality  Laq^~-Ani1irnM 
[»  fiav.  the  moat  celelinited  ut 
I   tb«  old  Frencli  aurgeons. 


>  be  capable  of  arranging  atid  classifjing  our   thonglits 
I  inpriMiaiuna   accoiding   to  system   aad   loethoil,  it  is 


Urtliuimentalitjr  Suinll  "Batasse, 
Prince  of  Madigwcir. 
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absolutely  necessary  that  harmoDy  of  arrangement  should 
first  exist  in  our  bodily  structure;  because  the  mind  and 
body  through  which  those  thoughts  and  impressions  require 
to  be  elaborated  and  perfected  must  stand  in  harmonious 
relationship  the  one  with  the  other,  the  one  being 
the  instrument  of  the  other.  A  man  having  an  auger 
wherewith  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  piece  of  wood  cannot, 
by  any  possibility,  accomplitth  the  boring  of  a  hole  lai^r 
than  the  diameter  of  the  auger  he  is  using;  and  in  like 
manner  he  cannot  accomplish  anything  which  his  instnu 
ment,  the  body,  is  incompetent  to  perform,  however  much 
he  may  yearn  and  long  after  greater  results.  If  the  struc- 
ture of  the  body  is  arranged  with  harmony  and  system,  the 
mind  is  capable  of  harmonious  and  efficient  action,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  to  which  these  qualities  are 
developed  in  his  body,  and  no  further.  If  the  bodilj^ 
structure  is  deficient  in  these  desiderata,  it  is  idle  to 
strive  after  anything  not  in  accordance  with  thU  defician^^ 
of  structure. 


PRESCIENCE. 

THE  FAOTTLTT  THAT  ANTICIPATES  AND  GIVES  KNOWLEDOB 
OF  EVENTS  BEFORE  THET  TAKE  PLACE. 

Prescience  is  moat  readily  discovered  by  its  producing 
a  dreamy  eye,  and  bending/  the  entire  body  forwards,  vmme* 
diately  at  the  armpits. 

Prescience  is  the  faculty  of  arriving  at  accurate  con- 
elusions  regarding  the  events  looming  in  the  future.  The 
dreamy  eye  indicates  the  disposition  to  gaze  inquiringly 
into  the  future,  and  as  in  those  cases  the  waking  dreams  Kve 
generally  about  as  shadowy  and  evanescent  as  the  visions 
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Eup^^tiduced  by  sleep,  a  protracted  waking  indulgence  in 
reverie  ulUmafely  gives  a  permanent  drearay  expression  to 
the  eye.  Another  iodication  of  a  propeosity  for  peering 
into  the  future,  is  the  form  bent  forward  from  tlie  armpits 
upwards,  as  if  to  advuiico  that  part  of  the  body  in  the 
direction  to  which  the  thoughts  are  continually  tending; 
and  this  position  is  aflsumed  quite  as  naturally  as  that 
assumed  by  trees,  in  obaJience  to  the  breezes  with  which 
lliey  arc  fanned.  The  mind  being  the  master  and  con- 
ln»Ilerof  the  body,  the  latter  may  be  warped  by  the  former 
ioto  any  position  by  continuance  and  recurrence  of  action 
in  one  direction.  Men  who  attain  a  weight  of  years  in 
tba   incessant  contemplation  of  things  to  come  iovarialtly 


this  posture  of  anticipatio 


1  advance. 


I  WMmo  una 

^^^^  S0SCEPTIBLE5ESS. 

^^f  BtlltCEPnBn.nT  OF  BEING  INFLUENCED  BY  SURBOUMDINQS. 

i«r9«  <ye«,  sharp  featttivs,  quick  step,  with  sudden  move' 
menta  of  the  head,  iridicate  an  excitable  natuf9. 


S<ueeptibl«ii«M    Small  —  Charlfa  .Susepptibleneu  Ijkrge— Jnhn  ESvw, 

JuaaVax,  >  diitingouhed  Bug-  i  miaer  of  LoDilon,  who  died  war^ 

comtur,  b*]f  ft  million  iterliugi 
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A  large  Brain  and  highly  developed  Nerve  form  are  india- 
pensable  to  a  liigh  degree  of  susceptibilitj,  t)&sauae  these 
are  the  seats  of  the  higher  powers  of  seosatioaj  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  be  to  any  great  extent  siusep- 
tible  to  external  influences,  and  it  is  necessary  also  to  bare 
the  Bone  form  large  and  angular  in  shape,  so  as  to  pniduca 
a  framework  angular  and  easily  excited. 


MEKTIMITATIVENESS.— MENTAL  IMITATION. 

THE  POWER  THAT  COPIES  MENTAL  EFPOETS. 

Superior  vndth  acrose  the  top  of  the  foreJiead,  when  com- 
pared with  tiie  rent  of  the  face,  can  safely  be  considered  an 
indication  that  tltat  2>er8on  desires  to  copy,  and  ia  eapaiU 
of  IMITATISQ  the  JSXKLLSCTUAL  and  worthy  efforts  of 
other's. 


Elizabeth  Cannuig. 


UentimiUtireneM  Small  — 
Mary  Squires,  the  gip«y. 


To  estimate  the  capacity  of  power  of  sensation,  we  take 
the  width  and  size  of  the  brain  in  its  upper  part  as  com> 
parc'l  to  the  remaining  facial  development  of  the  individual, 
and  as  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  a  thought  unless  we  have 
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powers  of  receiving  a  vivid  impression  of  it,  those  who 
ba  ^."^a  a  large  development  of  the  form  indicated  above, 
alcw^^e  have  the  power  in  any  great  degree  of  imitating 
tb^z:^  ught 


AFFABLENESS. 

WPLACENCT  OP  DISPOSITION  WITH  THE  NATURAL  COKSE- 
QCKSCES,  INVITING  MANNERS,  WITH  EASE  AJID  ELEGANCE 
IS  CONVERSATION. 

A  long  thin  neck  m  -mankind  vrill  ever  testify  aa  iridi- 
ef  AFFABlLlTT:   while  a.  ehori-necked  person   viU 
little/or  grace  OT  affability  ofma^v 


\vag  kt  Binf-huntcn  Idc 
dorder  in  187L 


Affability  is  a  <la'4ii-e  to  bo  pleasing  to  others,  with  the 
▼iew  of  producing  in  them  a  like  state  of  foeling,  aud  so 


AlTableaeaa  Lari;e — Mra,  Josephine  A. 
PnMch,  a  talented  elocntionist  of  tka 
city  of  New  York. 
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contributing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  first  by  the  reflex 
action  of  his  own  affkbility.  Self-sufiicient  and  indepen- 
dent people  have  short  necks  as  the  oatward  sign  of  tlieir 
deficiency  in  afikbility,  and  by  reason  of  this  they  are  not 
prone  to  bowing  or  rendering  themselves  agreeable  by 
demonstration  of  this  kind;  while  on  the  other,  those  of 
an  opposite  disposition  are  furnished  with  longer  necks, 
which  naturally  adapt  them  for  obeisance  and  submission 
in  the  pn^ence  of  others. 


SALITIVENESS.— WIT. 

TOE  POWER  OF  8BTZINO  ON  THOUGHTS  AND  OCCURRENCES 
AND  PRESENTING  "^ EM  IN  A  LAUGHABLE  MANNER,  CHIEFLY 
DEPENDING  ON  QUICKNESS  OF  FANCY. 

*'  True  wit  m  natara  to  advantage  dressed ; 
What  oft  was  thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  expressed.** 

A  face  very  wide  in  the  upper  portion,  and  tapering 
downwards  like  an  inverted  pear  or  pyriform,  always 
denotes  the  very  witty  person,  provided  the  health  is  good 
and  no  bad  habits  exhaust  the  vitality. 

The  face  of  expansive  width  in  its  upper,  and  narrowing 
proportions  in  its  lower  hemisphere,  shews  the  predomin- 
ance of  vivid  sensations,  which  are  forced  by  natural 
pressure,  and  with  increasing  vivacity  downward  to  find 
an  outlet  at  the  mouth,  or  still  farther  downwards  through 
the  arm  and  hand  to  the  pen.  Those  condensed  currents 
comprise  the  thing  we  call  wit,  and  the  happy  and  joyous 
surprises  which  its  exercise  affords  in  others  is  only  the 
reflection  of  the  vivid  reality  having  its  origin  within 
ourselves. 
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BaAi-tiveoeu  Small  -Ute  Indi 


S»litivBDeM  Ltrga  —-  M«rlt  Twajii,~| 
anthorof  "  lunDDents  Abroad."  t 
•eveni  other  aoiDiiiig  worka. 


SUBLIMITA  SIT Y.— ADMIRATION  OF  THE 

SUBLIMR 

"•fc    EXPANSIVE  SWELUNG    OF   THE   SOUL   THAT   APPRECUTE9 

rae  elevated  grakceur  of  xature  as  well  as  thk 

ELEVATING,  LOFTY  EXPRESSION   OF  THOUGHT   AND  FEEL- 
ING.      "ALL  THAT    EXPANDS  THE   SPIRIT    YET   APPALS." 

^^hia  quality  or  faculty  of  the  mind  largely  ahounds  in 

.^^nt  organization  in  which   the   upper  portion  of  the 

'  "**2^  if  larger  and  wkler  than  the  lower.     Also  Oie  towering 

,  if  ludl  culiivated  mentally,  indicates  nobUnesa  of 

t  meter. 

^lona    of   oil   the   animal    kingdom   man    maiiitams    a 
ttara  erect  and   towering  to  heaveu ;    and   he   alone  is 

^aail')  of  lofty  aspirationa  and  of  ennobiing  contemplation. 

^•^r.-'  g  a  pi-iori,  we  oatunklly  conclude  that  the  form 
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which  is  large  ia  the  upper  portion  and  relatively  small 
below,  is  the  most  capable  of  dwelling  upon  the  mora 
exalted  themes,  and  of  rearing  his  soul  upwards  free  from 
the  grossness  of  material  existence ;  and  by  the  same 
reasoning  we  find,  that  where  a  man  is  formed  upon  the 
opposite  plan  with  his  richest  development  in  the  grosser 
portion  of  his  body,  his  character  is  upon  a  par  with  the 
structure  of  his  body.  Like  the  hog,  which  he  resembles 
in  form,  his  mind  never  soars  {slt  above  the  gratification 
of  his  selfish  desires.  The  grossness  of  hid  body  seems 
to  crush  out  and  annihilate  anything  better  that  would 
else  take  root,  and  by  continued  and  close  association 
with  the  mere  interests  of  vulgar  matter,  the  body  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  envelope  of  a  grovelling  mind,  alike 
dead  to  decency  and  worthy  ambition. 


FUTUEITIVENESS.— DESIEE  FOE  FUTUEB 

LIFE. 

THE  DESIRE  OP  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

TTiS  stooping  form,  thin  cheat,  wide  and  high  top  head 
and  upper  face,  narrow  superior  and  inferior  maxillariea 
or  jaws,  thin  and  well-defined  nose,  and  a  thin  ear,  are 
palpable  indications  of  a  desire  for  fuiure  life. 

As  many  are  floating  down  the  dim  streamof  the  future 
before  us,  with  vague  and  fear-laden  notions  of  the  here- 
after to  come,  when  we  have  shot  the  cataract  of  death, 
the  thoughts  of  many  of  us  arj  irresistibly  riveted  on 
the  shadowy  confines  of  "  that  bourne  whence  no  travellera 
return,"  but  to  which  we  all  are  hastening.  A  constant 
turning  of  our  thoughts  in  advance  of  time,  quite  naturally 
has  the  effect  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  making 
it  incline  permanently  to  an  advance  of  position,  and  aa 
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i  stoops  forwArd  and  tlie  thoughts  ascend,  tbe  top  (A 
the  liend  and  the  upper  piirt  of  tbe  face  widen  out,  while 
tbe  lower  part  becomes  narrowed  dawn;  and  it  would 
ip|<oar  th«t  purity  of  thought  has  the  effect  of  purifying 
■od  thinning  tbe  features  aa  if  by  the  extrusion  of  the 
groaser  ingredienta. 


iSTllETlCALN  ESS.— APPRECIATION  OF  THE 
BEAUTIFUL. 

ik  appreciation   op  the    beal'tifdl   in   nature  ann 
Art.  as  the    result    of   the    possession   of  the 
Esthetic  facI'Lty. 
^  hi^h  orpivminent  nose  w  noiure'9  evidence  o/a  tow 
and  appreciation  ojthe  beautiful. 
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Love  of  the  beautiful  is  a  rising  of  the  mind  above 
the  region  of  common-place  and  comjnon-looking  or  vulgar 
things^  and  soaring  into  a  contemplation  of  the  beau- 
tiful, whether  to  be  found  in  material  objects  or  in  the 
brighter  emanations  of  the  higher  conceptions  of  the 
individual.  The  capacity  for  rising  above  the  common 
order  of  things  is  evidenced  outwardly  by  a  somewhat 
high  development  of  the'  nasal  organ  rising  well  out  from 
the  general  plane  of  the  face,  and  this  being  the  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  strong  power  of  sensation,  we  have 
the  fundamental  reason  of  lai^  iBstheticalnesB 


CAREFULNESa 

BOLICITOUSNESS,  OUABDEDNESS,  WARINESS,  AND  CIRCUM- 
SPECTION IN  ALL  THE  TRANSACTIONS  OF  LIFE. 

The  palpable  manifestation  of  ca/ution  is  a  long  noee. 
The  elephant  is  the  best  example  of  this,  as  his  nose  extends 
to  the  extreme  end  of  his  trunk. 

The  immediate  function  of  the  nose  being  to  protect  the 
mouth,  lungs,  stomach,  &c.,  from  foulness,  rancidity,  or 
other  elements  of  danger  arising  from  gasea  or  putridity; 
and  being  constantly  in  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  of 
care  and  watchfulness  for  arriving  at  the  requisite  con- 
clusions, we  may  predicate  from  the  length  of  the  nose, 
which  will  also  give  the  extent  of  surface  on  which  the 
olfactory  nerve  has  to  act,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency 
which  accompanies  the  performance  of  its  functions^  the 
extent  of  the  development  in  the  individual  of  the  faculty 
of  CarefulnesflL 
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w  Large— FluTini  JoaepbuB,  Carefulnaa  Small— Tbomw  Had- 

'  cuiineDt  and  illustnoui  Jewish  boo,  it  very  csreleiu  man,  wh* 

t  ****tori»n.  who  waa  an  exceedingly  wa«  ever  blaodering  into  mi*- 

alCBd  oncrect  outiiuc.  (brtuuc^ 


SPEMENTALITY.— SPIRITUAL  EOPR 

^K   F&CtJLTT  THAT  DESIRES  80HE  HENTAL  OB  SPIBITDAL 
GOOD. 

^pxrituid  hope  may  be  knoion  as  large  when  we  aee  a 
"•^  open  eye  and  high  foreliead,  vnlk  great  comparative 
*'***urem«ii  /rum  the  point  of  the  nose  to  the  liair  of  On 

u  the  relative  measurement  of  the  face  announcea  the 
'"iiiue  lie  V  el  up  men  t  of  may  part  of  it,  we  miiy  accept  tlie 
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fact  as  evidence  of  the  undue  growth  and  power  of  a  pal 
ticular  desire,  according  to  the  particular  part  ahewn  1 


SpecivnUlity  Sinall— JkineB  Plsk,  Jr., 
of  Erie  UulriHul  uotunety. 


tneasurement  to  Iw  unduly  propoitioned.  Spctnentali 
ur  mental  hope  lietng  simply  the  sensation  of  desire  after 
a  future  life,  and  the  high  apiritaal  welfare  of  humanity, 
and  the  power  of  sensiition  being  alwaya  in  full  accord  with 
tho  8Tze  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  whose  exclusive  offices 
are  to  receive  een-sutionG,  it  follows  that  a  high  forehead, 
being  the  index  of  large  dovelopmer,t  of  brain,  must  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  spiritual  hope,  or  in  otlier  words,  the 
amount  of  desire  after  mental  and  elevating  senaation, 
Large  comparative  measurement  from  the  point  of  the 
to  the  beginning  of  the  growth  of  the  hair  on  the  up] 
[)art  of  the  forehead  is  another  indication  of  the  facultj 
under  treatment,  because,  in  addition  to  the  brain,  it 
includes  great  length  of  nose,  having  for  its  office  the 
•pedal  sense  of  smelL  A  Iai;ge  eye  is  always  indicative  of 
the   presence  of  the  faculty,  becautie   it  denotes  lai^geuesa 


tion^ 
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f  the  optic  nerve,  iq  which  there  resides  great  capabil'itj' 
of  eensudon,  and  they  ore  all  usually  in  harmouy  with 
Jesirefi  of  a  sensational  natural 


^^^T^l 


PUmTATlVENESS.— PUKITY. 


IE  vntTUK  OF  CHASTTTT  AND  INNOCENCE  TINDEFILKD. 

A  dear,  bnght  eye,  a  broad,  high  forehead,  evenly  detjet- 
yped  lips,  with  a  refined  and  intelligent  countenance,  are 
1  pf  the  ngna  of  purity  of  miTtd. 


pDrit«tivene<n  Lari^e  — Lucretis  Mott, 
a  Qanken:ai  jireacher. 

Like  nil  other  variations  of  character,  purity  of  mind  is 
ruiUifiilly  iR]a<jHd  on  the  exterior  of  the  body,  and  that 
witb  uo  le!«  esactitudu  tlian  is  a  material  object  reflected 
apon  the  surface  of  a  good  glass.  The  mirror  cannot  poa- 
silly  reflect  any  object  which  does  not  occupy  the  requisite 
Wung  relationship  to  iti  and  e<jually  impossible  is  it  for 


MS 
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the  facial  mirror  to  reflect  faculties  nhich  bare  not  taei^ 
kbode  within.     The  facultiea  pormeate  through  every  par- 
ticle and  fibre  of  the  body,  and  wherever  purity  of  mind 
exists,   it   must   perforce    make   patent    its    existence   bj_ 
means  of  ita  allotted   facial  peculiarity;  and  as  purity  ofl 
mind  consists  in  those  thinjjra  which  have  a  tiindency  ifl 
enlighten  and  ennoble,  the  outwurd  efiect  will  be  nu  expaii' 
aion  of  the  forehead,  and  the  overspreading  of  a  "  spirituetle" 
ezpreaston  throughout  the  entire  countensDca. 


TNTUITIVENESS.— IKTUITION. 

CONSCIOUB  KNOWLEDOK   PRIOB  TO   EXPERTENCE 


Th*  signs  of  the  FACULTY  OF  tNTUlTlolf  are  a  high,  for^  I 
head,  vnth  large,  open  ei/fn. 


lotuitivenvM  !tRifttt~Siini>n  PrMer 
LoTit,   k  Scottish  chiefUlUi  kuil 


The   faculty  of  arriving   nt  a  seemingly   instantnne* 
ncogoition  of  truth  without  ratiocination,  or,  at  all  eveaj 
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rjtbout  ■  degree  of  ratiocination  krge  enough  to  ba 
n,l>le  of  Dppreciiitioti,  must  have  its  abode  in  the  sensa- 
[yriul  parts  (Brain  and  Nerves  of  sensation)  of  our  nature,  m 
B  atone  are  equal  to  ft]i]-irosimately  instantaneous  acts, 
^2X<}  it  is  therefore  in  ttie  forehead  that  we  must  look  for 
f^^e  development  of  high  sensational  suBCeptibilities  or 
_^o«wers,  A  lai^e  and  open  eye  is  indicative  of  Jargeneas  of 
^lie  optic  nerve,  which  in  its  turn  demonstrates  a  high  devel- 

Ipcnent  of  the  Nerves  of  sensation  upon  which  this  faculty 
spends,  and  with  which  it  is  immediately  associated. 


UTERATIT  EN  ESS.— WRITTEN  LANGUAGE. 

TUB  SKILL  OF  PRODDCIN'Q  WRlTrEN   LANBUAOB. 


J  fall  broad  high  forehead,  wUk  a  pyrifom  face,  art 
signs  ofexceUtnet  in  vmtten  language. 
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A  futl  bigh  forehead,  with  a,  pyriform  face,  shew  lov« 
of,  and  ability  for,  literary  writing,  when  theue  are  aocom- 
imnied  with  education.  Vivid  and  strung  sensationa  nrp 
necessary  to  the  succesB  of  a  writer,  and  these  are  indicated 
by  the  broad  high  forehead  which  denote  intoltectoal 
imitation.  The  presence  of  these  qaalities  are  also  indicated 
by  width  in  the  front  top  of  the  head  (see  signs  of  Mea- 
timitativenesB).  These  structural  provisos  being  granted. 
Education  and  experience  are  alone  required  to  produu 
HH  able  and  accomplished  literary  writer. 


CLEANNESS. 

THE  DESIKB  TO   BE  FBF.E    FROM   FOULNESS  AND  IlIPITRTnBS. 

Mne  hair,  as  in  the  raibitt  it  a  9vm  ngn  of  irxATNtsa; 
while  coarse  hair,  aa  inthe  hog,  may  be  known  as  natun'a 
testimonial  of  a  dirty  animoL 


(^leuiAesii  Lti^e — The  Ducheu  of  KuLt, 
tha  mother  of  Har  Msjerty,  <)nMB 
Victoru,  Tb«  Hoblt  QneM. 


giDilI  —  Natbulat 
Bently,   tb«   diriaaM  i 
fingluid. 
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Sleanoess.     Dirt  has  been  well  expressed  aa  "very  ordi- 
nary matter  in  tha  wrong  pLice,"  and  such   it  is  when  it 
IB  aUowccI  to  accumulate  on  the  peraou  or  on  the  clothing. 
■Where  lliere  exists  a  high  nrganization,  the  individual — 
limal — is  endowed  with  a  greater  or  leas 
jevation  of  nature,  and  in  virtue  of  this  he  recoils  from 
i  lueleas  contact  with  inorganic  matter,  or  organic  matter 
of  a  very  low  type     This  feeling  springs  from  the  natural 
law  which  attraols  like  to  like.     On  the  other  hand,  where 
llie  organization  of  the  individual  is  of  a  low  type,  as 
iSinwced    by   coar?e    hair,    akin,    &c.,   there    is    no  great 
ivnlgjon  against  close  association  with  dirt,  because  there 
^  a  large  proportion  of  the  grosser  materials  in  the  com- 
sition  of  hit  frame,  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of 
he  is  able  to  boast  ot     The  hog  being  es.sentially 
ae  in  liis  structure  with  little  of  the  spiritual  essence 
'0  his  composition,  lives  uncaring  and  contented  surrounded 
*>y  filth  and  dirt     The  dainty  rabbit,  on  the  other  hand, 
I'ttvitig  fine  downy  hair  and   r.   highly   nervous   form,  is 
™'«erable  unless  allowed  to  perfoi-m  regular  ablutions  and 
»eqj  itself  thoroughly  free  from  the  hateful  diit. 


I       ^^Wnantsa  j 


PITIFULNESS. 


I  AND   COMPASSION   FOB    SUFFERINO  MANKIND. 
***«  LOWER  ANIMALS,  AND   EVERT   LrVTNG   CKRATURE. 

■^S.n  rye  that  locks  vpon  an  object  with  lingering  softness,  u 
""    «TKfcTice  of  large  PITY,     "When  this  quality  ia  strong  it  hoioa 

"^^    fiead  forwards,  and  sojlens  the  manners, 

"X^e  essence  of  the  action  of  pity  is  a  softening  of  the 

Clings,   and  a   melting   ot    the   virility  of    the 
upon  whose  soul   the  angel-likc  influence  is  at 


a2« 
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work      The   eya,   quickly  reaponaive   to  *he  myfitei-ioi 
pleading  that   wells  up   Jrom    its    compaanionftte    deptiiXf 
become  eloquent  in  nature's  Inngoage,  (in'l  advocfitan  the 


PitifalneM  vary  »run!l  — Ni-ra,  one  Fitifiitneu  very  IdrgQ— MiM  ConfSi 

of  the  moBt  arael  Ein|)eTon  of  of    Looiton,    Kii^^load,    tb«    lorM 

Rome.    Copied  from  Uie  liuiC  )«  compauiniiBte  \tdy  of  tlv  vnatat 

the  Brituh  Maieam.  mgo. 

cauRe  which   is   thrUling   throughout   the   inmost  receaaes 
of  the   frame.      This   is  only  tho  operation   of  the  great 
natural  law  whioh  ordainn  thut  mind  must  control  matter, 
und   in   tbia  case  an   outlet  of  manileHtatiou  is  found  : 
the  eyes,  which  are  ever  the  most  .ictive  la  the  cause   of  ] 
pain  and  sufieriug. 


IMAGINATIVENESS. 

IHK    fLAS'flC    POWER  OR   FACULTT  OF  CREATING   lUAUlai  Ul  ] 
THE  HIND,   TOE   HOUK  OF  FANCY. 

ItemarkabU  iTtteUifjence  evinced  by  facial  txpretaion 
aenoUa  viaid  imagvtvxtion 
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This  faculty  is  born  of  largeness  of  Brain  form,  as  compared 

fith  the  other  proportions,  and  it  indicnie'}  the  capacity 

r  ■nperior  sensations.     Imagination  ia  simply  this  power 


InagiiuitiTeDeu  Large— LanurtiDa         Iimtpiiiativeneu  Smalt—A  babbler, 
■   Mlebnted   French    poet  uid  an  ignoruit  Irish  irom&a  of  Edin- 

IlirtorikH.  burgh. 

«f  sensation  developed  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  thin 
subtle  power  acts  directly  from  an  elevating  cast  of  Brain 
upon  every  part  of  the  face,  in  expressions  of  intelligenco 
uid  refinement,  which  are  the  outcome  of  a  hignly  aens^ 
(ional  organizatjoD. 


THi  rAOULTixs,  ibur  siem  and  pbihcifi.m. 


PACTIMEMORIATIVENESS.— MEMORY  OF  FACTS. 

THB  FACDLTT  OF  BETAINENO  PRETI0U8LT  ATTAINED 
KNOWLEDQE. 

Memory  of  incidents  and  general  affairs  manife$t$  itoe^ 
by  general  fulness  of  the  forehead. 


FMtimemomliTWieu  IjtrgD  -Frederick  PBctimemoriatJTMMM    Smalt — 

H,  A.   BaroD  Tun   HiimboliIL  k  dia-  Mira  Cathprine  Dunn,  whow 

tingiiinhed   Oenoto   philoMpbar  and  weiRbt  U  42S  ponndi. 

triivdler 

The  reception  of  facts  is  accompanied  by  BeDsation  of  a 
tnore  or  less  intense  character,  according  to  the  amount  of 
interest  for  the  hearer,  which  each  particular  fact  bears 
with  it:  i\nd  as  the  more  intense  sensations  are  those  which 
gmve  the  deepest  mark  upon  the  mind,  and  are  moat 
enduring  in  consequence,  and  most  readily  recalled ;  it  is 
clear  that  to  determine  the  caDOcity  of  any  individual  for 
receiving  and  storing  ud  Imnressions  and  facts,  we  must 
examine  the  front  portion  of  the  br»>n  as  that  io  the  region 
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HB>S*^ed  to  the  sensations,  wbiJe  the  back  part  contains 
Uws  -Nerves  which  regulate  tlie  motflrj  powera.  It  is  there- 
fore iti  the  froDt  part  of  the  forehead  that  we  must  expect 
^  find  the  material  for  estitnatinfj  the  comparative  activity 
°*  tJiis  faculty. 

Under  this  faculty  we  introduoe  numerouB  accounts  of 

remarkable  facilities  of  reeolleotion,  interspersed  with  advice 

'^(5*»-*"ding   the   care,  cultivation,  and  i  in  prove  me  nb  of  the 

"Memory.      After  retiring  to  rest  every  night,  think  over 

"^'1     the   transactions  and  incidents  of  the  preceding  day; 

•^•Mi    tfie   works   of  Cuvier,   Leibnitz,   Goethe.   Humboldt, 

'^yell,  Agftssiz,  Lie;big,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Prescott,  Alison, 

•■lacaulay.  as  well  as  other  scientiBc  and  historical  writers, 

■■Otl   at  least  once  every  day  repeat  all  the  events  of  iniport- 

'*'*oo   which   have   transpired  during  the  last  twenty-four 

***UiB,  and  business  nuguciations,  as  well  as  every  ordinary 

"*<^dent  of  lifa     Commit  condensed  portions  of  history  to 

XKory;  impress  all  leading  incidents  firmly  on  the  mind, 

'V    ^ving  intense  and  concentrated  attention  to  them  when 

•*^^  come  to  your  notice;  associate  much  with  those  of 

*'^t*erior  memories.     Employ  tlie  memory,  and  it  will  givo 

'*^»-»  retentive  power.      The   Greeks  continually  exercised 

^^ir  memories  by  treasuring  in  their  minds  the  works  of 

'^r  poeta.  the  instructions  of  their  philosophers,  and  the 

iblems  of  their  mathematicians;  and  such  practice  gave 

vast  power  of  retention.     Pliny  informs  us  of  a  Greek 

lied    Charmidas,    who  could    repeat   from   memory   the 

Utents  of  a  large  libi-ary.     One  should  wi-ite  out  every 

t^eet'h   or  whatever  it  is  desired  to  retaiu.     This  practice 

recommended   by   Cicero   and   Qutntili&n.      Memory  is 

icilitated   by  regular  order  and  dbtributive  arrangement 

^'t  facts,  and  by  conversing  on  the  subjects  you  wish  to 

*^member.     Themistocles,  Cfflsar,  Cicero,  and  Seneca  were 

(Possessed  of  very  great  memories,     Themist^Krles  mastered 

tbe  Persian  language  in  one  year,  and  could  coll  by  theii 
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names  all  the  citizens  of  Athens,  when  it8  population  wm 
20,000.  Cyrus  knew  the  name  of  every  soldier  in  bis 
army.  Julius  Caesar  was  able  to  dictate  to  three  secre- 
taries at  the  same  time,  and  on  perfectly  distinct  subjects. 
Poiiius  Latn),  as  Seneca  informs  us^  remembered  every- 
thing  that  he  committed  to  writing,  and  wrote  very  rapidly. 
Hortentius  attended  a  public  sale,  which  occupied  the 
whole  dsy,  and  gave  a  full  and  particular  account  in  the 
evening,  from  memory,  of  every  article  that  was  sold,  as 
well  as  the  name  of  each  article,  with  the  name  of  the 
purchaser,  and  when  compared  with  the  notes  of  a  clerk. 
It  was  found  perfectly  correct 

Themistocles  possessed  such  powers  of  retention,  that 
when  one  offei'ed  to  teach  him  the  art  of  memory  he 
rejected  the  proposal,  and  remarked  that  he  had  "  much 
rather  he  would  teach  him  the  art  to  forget"  Justus 
Lipsius  was  able  to  repeat  every  line  of  Tacitus'  Works 
memoriter,  Josephus  Scaliger  committed  Homer's  Iliad 
and  his  Odyssey  entirely  in  twenty-one  days,  each  being 
about  the  same  length,  the  Riad  containing  31,670 
versea  Seneca  could  repeat  2,000  names  in  the  order  in 
which  he  heard  them,  and  rehearse  200  verses  on  different 
subjects  afler  once  hearing  them  read.  Mithridates,  the 
celebrated  King  of  Pontus,  ruled  twenty-two  countries,  and 
was  enabled  by  his  faithful  memory  to  converse  with  the 
various  ambassadors  in  the  proper  language  of  the  countries 
which  they  respectively  represented.     St  Austin's  Works 

are  sufficient  to  fill  a  large  library,  and  yet  Dr.  Reynolds 
mastered  them  all,  being  able  to  repeat  any  portion  of 
them  from  memory.  Dr.  Jewel,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  could 
repeat  anything  he  had  written  by  once  reading  it,  and 
never  forgot  a  line  of  what  he  read ;  but  his  astonishing 
memory  he  attributed  to  .ndustrious  cultivation  of  that 
faculty. 
Jerome,  of  Prague,  who  was  martyred  for  the  Protestant 
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f^gfiOD  by  a  sentence  of  the  Couucil  of  CuDstance,  vnis 
hmt^us  tor  &Q  excellent  memory,  of  which  Foggiua,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Leonardua  Aretinus,  gives  the  following  occur- 
rence in  illustration: — "After  he  had  been  con&ned  340 
d^ya  in  the  bottom  of  a  loathsome  tower,  where  he  waa 
wholly  without  light  either  to  see  or  read;  yet,  when  ha 
Was  called  to  trial,  he  quoted  so  many  testimonies  of  the 
most  eagacious  and  learned  men  in  favour  of  his  own 
principles,  as  if  all  that  time  he  had  been  immured  in  a 
good  library,  with  all  the  conveniences  of  studying,"  This 
^  a  remarkable  example,  especially  if  we  consider  the 
afflictive  circumstances  of  his  case,  and  how  sadly  trouble 
Weakens  and  impairs  the  memory.  A  young  Coraican, 
*hile  in  the  law  school  of  Padua,  in  Italy,  could  repeat 
forwards  or  backwards  36,000  names,  and  a  year  afler, 
^**uld  repeat  anything  remembered.  He  instructed  Fran- 
C18CVI8  Moliniis,  a  nobleman  of  Venice,  who  had  a  very 
poor  meraoiy,  in  less  than  eight  days,  to  repeat  500  names 
'1  any  order  he  pleased.  Mr.  Thomas  Fuller  possessed  a 
'''^'nory  sufficient  to  remember  all  the  signs  on  both  sides 
r^  Olieapside  and  several  other  streets  in  London.  Instancee 
^id  be  related  of  other  memorists,  equally  noted  bob 
r*^  limited  space  of  this  book  will  not  permit  an  extensive 
|*"ti<.le  on  thia  subject.  Sickness,  fright,  or  slothfulness 
*-.3'  seriously  impair  the  memory,  as  the  following  instances 
*'0'  shew — viz.,  the  orator  Measala  Corvinus  forgot  his 
''  *i  name — caused  by  sickness.  Artemidorous,  the  gram- 
^Tian,  having  been  frightened  by  a  crocodile,  the  fright 
^^^ased  an  entire  loss  of  his  learning  that  he  never  after- 
^rHa  recovered.  Calvisius  Sabinus,  from  the  habit  of 
Mhfulness  and  neglect  of  his  memory,  became  so  forgetful 
**th6  could  not  recollect  the  names  of  Ulysses,  Achille-'*, 
^d  Friamus,  3'et  he  koew  thoso  men  as  well  as  one  man 
^n  well  know  another.  Germanus,  who  was  a  clerk  under 
*^e  reign  of  Frederick  II.  having  been  bled,  lost  the  entire 
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use  of  his  memory,  yet  one  year  subBequently  having  boea 
bled  again,  he  recovered  the  full  use  of  his  former  memory. 
Many  examples  could  be  enumerated,  wherein  forgetfulaeM 
could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  of  not  cultivating  and  pro- 
perly employing  the  memory. 

The  mathematician,  Wallis,  while  in  bed,  and  with  bia 
eyes  shut,  extracted  the  cube  root  of  a  number  consisting 
of  thirty  figures,  not  making  a  single  mistake.  Dr.  Timothy 
Dwight,  of  Yale  College,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  seven 
texts,  and  at  the  same  time  dictating  to  seven  amanuenses 
seven  distinct  sermons.  A  celebrated  London  dramatist 
laid  a  wager  that  he  would,  after  once  reading  a  page  of 
advertisements  in  the  Times,  repeat  them  verbatim  and 
in  order;  and  he  won  the  wager.  He  also  undertook  to 
walk  along  one  of  the  main  business  thoroughfares,  the 
Strand,  in  which  every  house  on  each  side  has  an  elabcMute 
signboard  and  number,  and  to  repeat  the  names,  numbers, 
and  businesses  of  each,  taking  in  both  sides,  as  he  walked 
along  only  once.  Mr.  Miller,  a  talented  lawyer  of  Keokuk, 
Iowa,  who  was  formerly  member  of  Congress,  has  a  remark- 
ably  retentive  memory.  He  has  been  known  to  write  out 
in  full  an  entire  sermon,  without  taking  notes;  and  when 
the  bishop  who  preached  it  called  upon  him  and  observed 
that  Mr.  Miller  had  changed  only  one  word,  in  reply, 
he  mentioned  the  very  word,  and  gave  as  his  reason  fur 
the  change,  that  the  word  used  by  the  bishop  was  incorrect 
The  bishop  thanked  him,  and  pocketed  the  paper  in  which 
the  reported  sermon  appeared,  the  morning  after  it  was 
delivered.  Mr.  Miller  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  by  his 
concentrated  and  earnest  attention  at  the  time  of  hearing, 
that  he  was  enabled  so  unfailingly  to  remember.  A  Miss 
Foster,  of  London,  has  also  this  remarkable  retention  of 
memory.  A  clergyman,  of  local  note  for  his  terse,  epigram- 
matic style  af  sermonizing,  was  asked  by  his  congregation 
to  print  ikua  |iublish  one  of  his  telling,  cogent  discourses ; 
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ssiiring  them  that  he  could  not  reproduca 
wcurately  what  he  had  proRohed,  Miss  Foster,  tlien  about 
sisteen  yeiirs  of  age,  proffered  to  write  it  out  verbatim,  and 
dill  perfectly  to  ttie  preacher's  satisfaction.  Dudley  Waller, 
» l»y  in  the  American  States,  when  entering  his  teens, 
leemed  long  lectures  by  hearing  them  read  once  or  twice. 
lehna  been  known  to  repeat  accurately  half  a  newspaper 
tolumn,  and  tell  where  the  punctuation  points  appeared, 
**  be  had  been  told  them  when  hearing  it  read.  Writing 
'Jut  one's  thoughts  gives  tenacity  to  the  memory.  Then 
write  out  your  own  thoughts,  as  well  as  what  you  learn 
1  books,  teachers,  and  conversation.  Keep  a  diary  or 
e-book,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  note  down  in  ctirono- 
l  order  every  transaction  that  occurred  within  your 
B  during  the  whole  day. 

I  care  should  be  *aken,  however,  in  the  exercise 

tiTatioQ  of  memory,  not  to  overtax  it.     It  is  a  fact, 

attested    hy   experience,  that   the   memory   may   be 

"""'•^tlsly  injured  by  pressing  upon  it  too  hardly  and  con- 

flUOusly   in  early  life.      Whatever  theory   we  hold  as  to 

'*     great  and   wonderful   function   of   our   nature,  it  is 

"*'»i  that  its  powers  are  only  gradually  developed;  and 

"^'■~     if  forced  into  premature  exercise,  they  are  impaired 

_  y  *-V>e  effort     A  regulated  exercise,   short  of  fatigue,  is 

P**Ckving  to  it;   but  we  ought  carefully  to  refrain  from 

S'*'***»g  it  by  constant  and  laborious  etforta  in  early  life. 

*"*'     Viefore  this  wonderful,  godlike  faculty  is  strengthened 

***  '*-^  work,  or  it  decays  in  our  hands. 

**^«    following    interesting   incident,  related   by   James 
Bcat-^ 


ihe 


^y,  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  those  having  the  care  of 
young.     A   boy,   whose    over-zealous    and    indiscreet 
*'*'**'Ket  obliged   him   to  commit  sermons  to  memory,  lost 

t  other  faculties  and  became  stupid  and  idiotic.  I«t 
Wver  keep  in  mind  what  CoUridge,  in  his  raptarrtfji* 
tecJAtioD  of  this  power,  exclaims, — "  llemoTy,  bosom 
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apring  of  joy."  Theo  Basile, — "  Memory  is  the  cabinet  of 
ima^nation,  the  treasury  of  reason,  the  registry  of  oon- 
icieDce,  and  the  conncil-chamber  of  thought." 


PRUDENTIALITT. 

WISDOM  APPLIED  TO   PRACTICE 

Prudbntialitt  partially  doaea  the  eyea,  which  an 
UBvally  also  found  aomewhat  aeltUd  in  the  head,  btU  ii  if 
vfatUing  in  persona  with  very  ehort  noaea  Hence  chUdren, 
who  almost  infxvrmbly  ham  ahort  noaea,  are  very  impru- 
dent. Open  moutha  are  aUo  evidence  of  nodural  int< 
pmdvnee. 


pTDdsDtiklilySmftll — Areitlen,  loijiut- 
oioDi^  ignorant,  and  aancr  boy  of 
J»ck*onvUI«,  IlIiDoii. 

A  fulness  of  practical  wisdom  or  prudence,  gathered 
during  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  will,  in  old  age,  when 
caaUoD  and  prudence  beoome  the  first,  if  D3t  the  ooly 
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eODBiderotion,  cause  the  ejes  to  settle  back  in  ths  headi 
I  ^B  p'^'''*!^  *''"i  experience  haviDg  taught  them  that  in 
I  this  position  there  is  greater  convenience  for  thinking; 
rttunktng  cautiously  and  carefully  carried  to  its  ultimate 
PnBulta  being  pnideoce  itaelf.  The  position  has  been 
*»dopted  first,  from  an  instinctive  sense  of  Stness  and  con- 
venience, and  it  has  become  permanently  fixed  by  the 
"•toral  law  of  use  and  wont. 


CREDT7L0USNESS. 

"UK     ENDOWMENT   WHEHEBY    ONE    13    ENABLED   TO    HECEIVK 
AS  TRUE  THAT  WHICH   IS   OSPROVEN. 

57*«  eyebrows,  when  elevated  far  above  the  eyes,  and  pr«- 
*''<  t»  large  inieroilUtry  apace,  as  in  Harvey,  are  certain 


^yi*  of  large  faith. 


meas  L.ir^e-Wiu.  Harvej, 
M.  D, ,  who  published  hi*  dUcainy 
of  the  oirculftlton  of  tbs  bbod  in 
1G2S. 


^•■eduloua  people  take  for  granted  the  truth  or  accuracy 
^ciy  statement  that  may  be  put  befure  them,  being  quit« 
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incapable,  it  would  appear,  of  separating  the  wheat  fnm 
the  chaff,  and  the  probable  from  the  improbabla  This 
easiness  of  reception  for  all  and  sundry  must  arise  from  the 
undue  openness  of  the  avenues  which  conduct  the  informa- 
tion to  the  sensorium.  Those  avenues  of  reception  are  the 
eyes,  the  ears,  the  nose,  the  mouth,  and  the  nerves  of  sensa- 
tion. When  the  eyes  are  well  open,  the  brows  will  be 
drawn  well  up  on  to  the  forehead,  there  being  no  other  way 
of  admitting  of  the  open  gaze.  The  ears  are  capacious,  and 
seem  to  turn  their  tips  forwards,  as  if  to  be  prepared  to 
receive  and  adopt  anything,  however  strange,  that  may  be 
addressed  to  them.  The  nose  is  fumbhed  with  expanding 
nostrils,  and  admits  everything  without  much  scrutiny  as 
to  quantity  or  quality ;  the  mouth  stands  agape  and  mutely 
asks  for  more;  the  head  is  large  in  the  front  part  where 
lie  the  powers  of  the  sensation.,  and  the  whole  is  the  well- 
known  picture  of  a  superlatively  credulous  jperson. 


COURTEOUSNEiS. 

THB  STATE  OB  QUAIITY  WHICH   LEADS  TO  CtVILTTT  OF 
MANNERS,  POLirENESS,  AND  ELEGANT  DEPORTMENT. 

This  winnvag  power  of  outward  attractiveness  manifests 
itself  in  fine  features,  high  open  forehead,  graceful  form, 
and  a  large,  animated,  amd  prominent  eye. 

It  is  impossible  to  carry  a  courteous  and  conciliatory 
bearing  if  the  individual  has  a  tendency  in  any  direction  to 
extremity  of  form.  He  must  be  capable  of  being  "all 
things  to  all  men,**  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 
he  be  constructed  on  a  medium  plan,  and  with  no  rough 
•r  abrupt  comers  in  his  character  which  might  mar  his 
attempts  at  courtesy.    He  must  occupy  this  medium  stand- 
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at,  uid,  at  tha  same  time,  be  endowed  with  suffident 
ej&fiticity  to  admit  of  bis  meetiog  half-way  the  denizens  of 
fi^«r  extreme;  for  il' built  on  aa  extreme  iiimseU',  he  could 


Ciai-t*«o»ue««  Small— D.  FeromJo 
V IX,  >  tyrant,   who  «tartwd  Uie  Omy,  the  m 

Iii4iiuutiaii,   sod   wu  devoid  of  world. 

fine  fEelingl. 

not  possibly  deal  with  those  so  far  away  as  the  oppmite 
end  (if  the  raoge  The  sigus  given  above  are  those  denoting 
mediocrity  of  chanwter,   aod  coosequeutly  the  ability  ot 

courteousoeee 


ATTENTIVENESS. 

THE  QtJALlTT  OB  POWER  OF  UIVINO   HEED  TO  OBJECTS 
UK  TaOUOHTS, 

ATTMJfTlFSyesa  when  large,  carriea  ttie  k£ad  forward  in 
K  nme  vuinner  that  one  hendu  forward  when  tiioroujhly 
!  in  a  «eui  booh,  held  in  the  hand,  as  shewn  in 
i*niyruvinj/  of  Hugh  Miller,  Scotland's  taUnied  GeoUigint. 
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The  exercise  of  attention  naturally  inclines  us  to  bond 
forward  tlie  visual  organs  in  the  direction  of  the  objeot 
i  of  examining.     This  instinctive  act  curries 


Attentivcnea  LBTfjo — Abbey  Kellc]'        Attentivmoa  SmkU^Uli  MiiJiMtr 
Kostar,  ui  Mo  kdvocote  <if  tU  Ponuuo,  Kinguf  TshsHci. 

■buliUuu  of  Americui  alBvcry. 

the  head,  with  its  f(roup  of  sensations,  into  closer  proximitjr 
to  tlie  uliject,  as  if  instinctive  reason  bad  concluded  that 
grejitor  proximity  would  enhance  the  observing  and  mitinj 
oapacity;  and,  therefore,  like  the  Hunflower  which  lovingl 
follows  the  sun  for  the  ruys  which  keep  it  in  life,  the  liei 
IS  projected  to  the  object  of  attention  for  gi-catcr  inspiratiol 
there. 


SYMPATHETICALNESS.-SYMPATHT. 

TDE  VIBTtTK  WHICH  AFF0RD8  FELLOW  FEELING  FOB  TBI 
WOKS,  TROUBLES.  AND  ANXIETIES  OF  OTHERS,  AS  WEU. 
AS   FOB  THEIB  JOYS  AND  PLEA8UBE3. 

A  long  tiarroto  face,  with  full  lipa,  are  testimonia  of 
true  aTid  keart-alirring  aviiPArirr.  But  benides  thse  then 
are  several  oVter  sign*,  such  as  a  long  Head,  from  foreliead 
to  crown;  long  ajul  dim  fingers,  £e. 


d 
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"To  enter  into  and  make 


I  tlieji 


<itothe 


I  eniiblci 


bere,  requires  subtle  powers  of  aensatioa  to  ( 
tc  analyze  and  uiiderstaDd  tba  feelings  'jf  others,  and  the 
pr&seQce  of  this  high  power  of  BensatioD  is  indicated  by 
Isrgeneaa  in  the  upper  front  of  the  head.     After  arnvin^j 


"mpaittietlcalDessSmftll— RubeHpU.  I  c,  SympathetiolDeag  Large  — Eiutaclia, 
*>^  impUcable,  saagumoleut,  ami  wlio  raved  bia  niiwter  uid  othen 
•Vouleot  tyruit.  froin  uiusHre. 

■'  »  correct  estimation  of  the  feelings  of  others,  a  fino- 
pa-»oed  oi^ariization  is  absolutely  necessary  before  we  can 
^yttiputhixe  with,  and  appropriate  those  feelings.  All  the 
oner  feelings,  as  pity,  purity,  cleanliness,  love  of  the  Wauti- 
*nd  the  sublime,  &c,,  depend  for  tbeir  existence  upon 
'  fineness  of  the  individualized  material. 
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OIj^SS    VI. 


THE  PERFECTIVE  QUALITIES. 

THE   QDALITIES    OW   CLASS    SIXTH    ACCTlMPANT    AN    ETEV 
COUBIHATION  OF  TWO  OR  HORB  OF  THE  FirE  POBU& 

GRACEFULNESa 

BT  QE&CEFOLKEBS  IS  MEANT  THE  QUALIT7  OB  FACDLTT 
RESULTIKO  IK  EASE  AND  ELEOANCB.  OF  UOT.t'^T  AND 
AOREEABLENESS  OF  MANNERa.  TUB  OaACBFUL  MOVE- 
MENT IS  PBBFOItMED  IN  LONG  CV»'*E9  AND  THE 
ORACEFITL  MANNEB  IS  SEEN  IN  THU  BWE&FIKQ  CURTB 
OF  THE  GESTURE  AND  BOW. 

The  apparent  atruetural  form  vittick  aceompaniea  graai/ul 
mowemenU  arid  inannerg  ia  the  alim  and  pliable  atruciurt 
that  bends  wilh  apparent  ease. 


Unwefuluew  LM;ge— A  Swul 
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harmoaiou9  combination  of  several  of  the  elemeiiU 
ciiteri  nn  into  the  construction  of  the  animal  frame,  hiis  tha 
direct  result  of  producing  an  ease  of  motion,  and  an  absence 
of  oonstraint  in  the  Muscular  action,  which  comes  under 
the  comprehensive  term  of  Gracefulness.  More  than  tha 
propurtionate  quantity  of  bone,  results  in  awkwardness  and 
ungainliness;  while  a  preponderance  of  the  nervous  form 
runs  to  the  opposite  extreuio,  and  give**  rise  to  angularity 
TnolioD,  tidgetiness,  and  feverish  and  ungraceful  ha.sto 
>  action,  and   so   on   with   disproportion   in  every  other 


'-•racefuliieMSinail-A  male  Hippopotamus,  taken  from  lifa,  in  th« 
ZtHilogical  GardeiiB  in  Londun. 

_  '•■"I,  which  in  all  oasas  is  fatal  to  that  nomeles«  beauty  of 
■'r»ortment  and  behaviour  which  we  call  grace.  The 
^itions  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  high  degree 
fe>Tice,  are,  a  fair  share  of  Ahiscular  force  with  an  equal 
7^wment  of  the  Abdominal  powers,  while  the  other  three 
*^nt  forms  must  be  balanced,  the  one  with  tha  oilier, 
■i  the  utmost  nicety,  without  any  of  them  possesning 
'c  than  half  the  degree  of  development  which  has  been 
'^tted  to  the  Muscular  and  Abdominal  powers.     Harmony 


structure  gives  well-balanced  and  hai 


L 
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tifB  success  of  any  efforts;  aod  expose  tbe  entire  fortress  to 

betr»>iJ  anii  destruction.     For  the  possession  of  the  reqaU 

aiL^     general   strength,  a  fair  development  ia  necessary  of 

tboz'a-^,  abdomen,  muscles,  booes,  and  brain,  and  when  this 

[ir«->'vijwi  is  granted,  the  signs  above  given  will  be  apparent^ 


I: 


S^TSIOHABMONITIVENESa— PHTSICAL  HAR- 
MONY. 

:  POWER  WHICH  APPRECIATES  THAT  PHYSICAL  COSDITION 
IN  WHICH  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY  ABE  EOUNDKD  AND 
XS  PERFECT  ACCORDANCE. 


When  one  part  of  the  body  ia  equal,  in  due  proportion, 
to  «wry  ot/ier  part  in  strength,  and  no  feature  aeeme  to 
diymiiuite  tJie  others  in  size,  and  all  are  rounded,  Ike  indi- 
vi<iual  who  ia  so  happily  framed,  so  esseiUially  harmoniava 
tk.-rvuyhout,  should  feel  grateful,  and  endeavour  to  aaai^ 
ai,M»,en  U>  like  harmony  in.  their  natures. 


F^yuohanDomtiveDeM  Rmall— Cut  Fbysioharmonitireneaa   Large  —  0^ 

Neat,   AH   Indian,   «ho,   in   the  F.   Haadel,  »  taleuted  d 

muncre  of  166S,  in  MumeaoM.  whn««  lit*  wu  («ca|iii!d  ii 

mardered  18  womeii  imd  chiEdrao  motllig  uamioiij'. 


214  1SB  TACUimm,  THXm  (UQM8  iXD  PRDfOIPua. 

By  tbia  felicitous  coodition  of  body  is  implied  the  rouad* 
ing  off  and  dovetailing  of  all  the  different  faculties,  eo  at 
to  fonn  a  masa  whose  principal  distiiiguieliiog  featare  it 
Uiat  of  onenesB,  or  the  preeeooe  of  a  harmonioua  combina* 


tion  of  material,  and  the  absence  of  all  ingredients  not 
having  a  tendency  to  act  in  accord  with  the  others.  The 
harmony  of  music  is  the  result  of  compatibility  and  fitness 
existing  between  the  different  tones,  and  combining  their 
various  powers  of  strength  and  richness,  so  as  to  produce 
an  aggregate  of  delicious  harmony  j  and  the  parallel 
between  the  two  is  much  closer  and  more  exact  than  one 
would  at  a  first  glance  be  inclined  to  suspect.  The  above 
signs  will  receive  their  full  signification  when  taken  in 
connection  with  these  remarks. 


PROPORTIONATITENESS.— PfiOPOBTION. 

UECOOfJITION   or  THE    TRUE    RELATION    OF    PABT8  TO   BACH 
OIHEK. 

The  physiognomiocU  manifeatations  of  Proportionative- 
MB8  are  a  due  gymmetrieal  proportion  of  one  feature  to 
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anoth*T  joined  in  a  hody,  whoa«  parts  and  /eaturea  are  in 
AavW^ntout  acmrd,  producing  beauty  of/onn. 


F*^^r»roh  ZorUn.  16!>  jean 


rrhis  word  is  BafficieDtJy  explicit  and  conprehenaive  to 
licnte  tbe  qaality,  or  combination  of  qualities,  of  whicli 


ProportioiiitiveDeu  Smill  —  A  Flat- 
Head  Indian,  of  the  BODth-eaat  eoMl  lA 
VaBOonver  Island,  BritJih  Coljnibia. 


rroportionativeness  Larje  — Dr.  Juhn 
Uiniter,   one   oT  the  most   distin-  Qaatainolndiaivfroin  thonorth- 

gnubed  mrgMKU  of  modem  Itaxa.  weatera    eoaat    of    VauojuTer 
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it  is  the  appellative.  For  the  production  of  a  high  d^TM 
of  Froportionativeneas  there  must  reign  throngfaoat  a  rela- 
tive fitness  of  parts — one  part  having  exactly  that  degree 
of  strength,  and  no  more,  which  puts  it  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  strength  and  powers  of  the  other  parts.  Where 
these  conditions  are  not  maintained,  the  faculty  cannot 
exist,  except  perhaps  in  a  half-strangled  form,  which  is  not 
entitled  to  be  classed  undor  the  name,  Proportionativeneas. 


DEDUCTIVENESS,— REASON. 

THE  I.OQICAI.  FACULTT  OF  DEDDCINO  cnNCLDHIONS  FROM 

In  the  human  Pkyatognomy,  the  dedAustive  famdty  dia- 
aovera  iitelf  to  the  obeerver  by  a  well-dejined  and  prominent 
noae  and  broad  face.  No  person  haa  been  ever  knovm  a» 
an  original  and  correct  reaaoner  who  had  a  low  flat  noae 
like  that  of  the  Chinamen. 


DeductiveDew  Small -Fooluh  Sara.  PedactiveDeu  Urge-Joha  Lock«. 


This    faculty    more    than   any    other    appertaining    to 
humanity,  demands  ft  rigidly  even   and  harmonious   dis- 
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tnV>iilion  of  the  difToreot  elements  in  the  conformation  of 
'■l*^    Btructure,  attended  by  no  ordinary  degree  of  strength 
OT     development  in  each.     To  be  able  to  deduce  inferences 
irons  premises  Tvitli  accuracy  and  correctness  requires  abili- 
ties   of  DO  ordinary  character,  and  tlie   deducer   must   be 
tboroughly  well  balanced  and  strengthened  in  his  structure 
tiirougbout,  to  produce  the  soundness  of  judgment  which 
i*    required  to  carry  on  mental  analysis.     Strength  is  the 
■*>n.in  element  here,  and  this  strength  is  evidenced  by  the 
presence  of  the  broad  high  face  which  attends  the  broad, 
^igVi,  and  harmonious  form  generally.     Again,  well  main- 
tained equilibrium  in  the  constituents  of  the  human  fi-uma 
or  orji^nization  is  the  invariable  concomitant  of  a  robust  and 
overflowing  condition  of  health,  and  this  latter  element  is 
ori^  which  is  almost  indispensable  to  protracted  processes 
of     deduction.     These   are   the   principles   underlying  this 
fikc«lty,  and  the  signs  given  above  must  he  annarent  on 
the  torro,  to  the  exact  extent  ot  tne  duvelopmenc  of  ttie 
Acuity  in  the  structure,  as  vulim  eat  index  animi. 


KiTBA!)iEt>  Hawthornb.  an  erajaeiit  Atoedcan  antlior,  nbcvw  novel* 
"^d  tironuBciioiui  writingn  disptsy  unboonded  imaginatitm.  critical  uudyiU 
~      '    ~   u  luigiiBg«  and  style,  olaar,  fotolble,  gno«fal,  and  el^ant. 


VARIOUa  RACES  OF  MEN. 

Mks  have  change'!  so  much,  andorubodied  so  many  varietie* 
of  features,  thut  it  would  bo  impossible  to  reprceent  any 
one  individual  that  should  fairly  or  approriinat«ly  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole  human  family.  We  will  give,  how- 
over,  a  representative  man  of  the  nation,  tribe,  aud  fiLmily, 
to  ahew  that  it  would  bo  neither  truthful  nor  just  to  give  J 
e  man  aa  the  true  type  r^f  a  nice.  The  Europeans,  whrt^ 
)  coDBiCkered   bv  niony  writers   to   oe  a  branch  uf  ( 
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^^Vucasian  race,  and  who  are  supposed  tn  bava  coino  from 

IJB^S  tnoontains  of  Central  Asia,  may  be  divided  thus: — 

^^^^  Engtieh.  CoIUc  and  Suon. 

^^^B  Eootch,  HitfUanil  or  Celtic  aod  Tcatonick 

^^^^K  BiwiBn*,       or  ScUvea, 

^^^^^1  GcrmaiiB,  Teiitouio. 

^^^B  Hnlluidera,   or  Dittoh. 

^^^V  French,  at  CelU. 

^^V  Irkh, 

^^^  Wel.li. 

^^^^  DaDel^  ot  Scandia^-vincH 

I  S|iaiiiBr<Ii,     or  Iberian  and  CelU. 

^ow,  let  us  tiike  those  brotbers,  so-oillec!,  and  see  bow 
'ftrifed  are  tbe  types  of  men,  and  iiow  iinjiossible  it  would 
b«,  if  we  so  desired,  to  represent  all  of  tbose  nationalities 
by  one  man.  Of  late,  much  discussion  has  arisen  among 
A.Qthropologists  as  to  whether  mankind  sbould  bo  classified 
in  one,  or  many  races,  hence  there  are  two  schools,  Mono- 
geniatsand  Polygenists. 

Tbe  followias  iUu'trations,  from  the  so-called  Indian 
Irilies,  will  fully  satisty  «ny  observing  person  t'nut  a  single 
copiwr- coloured  face  but  ill  represents  tlie  many  vArieties 
to  be  found  in  America  at  the  present  time,  sayiug  nothing 
"Vtut  those  which  are  entirely  extinct 

American  or  Indian  race  represented  by  a  Digger.  (See 
cut  of  a  Digger  Indian  on  pa^e  251.) 
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Among  tlie  Snakes,   we  have  seen  Bome  who   reseml 
Ihe  Oneidaa,  others  look  like  PottawotbomiciH,  while  others 
bore  a  favourable  compnrisoi)   witli   the  Omahas.  and  yet 
inaoy  individualB  of  this   tribe   were   surprisingly  uDlika 
any  other. 

CatliD,  in  hia  celebrated  work  on  the  Indian  ncea,  pre- 
Beota  many  drawings  from  life  of  the  varieties,  in  form, 
shape,  and  feature,  of  the  red  men  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. Some  are  tall,  wetl-loimed,  graceful  as  Apollo,  and 
beautiful  in  feature;  others  are  short,  squat,  crooked- 
limbed,  iind  entirely  dcstiiuto  of  beauty  or  grace.  Some 
have  been  described  lu  generous,  noble- hearted,  und  truth- 
ful; while  others  were  crafty,  c(uel,  and  revengeful.  This 
tribe  delighted  in  nianiy  sports,  were  abatemioua,  mirthful, 
and  enjoyed  purity  ot  domestic  lile;  while  that  was  morose^ 
gluttonous,  gloomy,  anu  sensual.  Then  how  futile 
attempt  the  repre^entaLion  of  a  race  ny  an  individual- 
oatious  cannot  be  picturet.'  ijv  isoiutea  cnaracters. 


The  French  and  Scotch,  said  to  have  sprung  from  th» 


A  I'l^ti^t  iDduin.  .pf  C^lifi-iriiia.     Eating  wonne.  «rj.-« 

a  tozur^  iiftcD  iodolaed  in  by  the  Uiiu;^'*- 
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same  braodi,  are  entirely  dissimilar.  The  Englishman  or 
Russian  would  never  be  suspected  of  being  an  Irishman, 
abroad  or  at  home.  The  flat-bottomed,  broad,  short  Dutch- 
man, who  has  been  first  flattened  by  the  dead  level  of  his 
country,  and  then  has  impressed  his  squat  ideas  in  similar 
shape  on  his  heavy-sterned  sailing  vessels,  his  dumpy 
copper  tea-kettles,  and  even  on  his  short-legged  sheep  and 
cattle,  will  never  be  confounded  with  the  tall,  haughty 
Spaniard,  or  supposed  to  be  descended  from  some  old  Bur- 
gundian  baron,  who  once  held  sway  over  his  present 
inheritance.  Yet  these  anomalies  among  Europeans  are 
classified  in  a  lump  aa  one  race  by  many  authors.  But 
why  call  all  nations  which  may  happen  to  be  white  one 
race?  As  we  find  quite  as  much  variation  among  different 
nations  as  between  so-called  different  races,  why  not  call 
every  nationality  a  distinct  race?  This  same  law  of  reason- 
ing will  apply  to  all  races,  nations,  tribes,  or  families  of 
people  who  inhabit  the  earth.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
thousands  of  races  and  tribes  have  peopled  the  earth  which 
are  now  entirely  extinct. 

In  glancing  over  history,  in  various  languages,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  that  the  earlier  races  were  far  larger  than 
those  we  find  now  upon  the  earth.  They  were  undoubtedly 
coarser,  stronger,  and  larger  men,  physically,  than  men  are 
at  present,  but  not  so  highly  organized  mentally.  Cultiva- 
tion and  climatic  influences,  as  well  as  those  resulting  from 
incestuous  qiarriages,  have  sadly  injured  the  physical 
stature  and  powers  of  man;  while  sensational  excitants 
and  education  have  enlarged  the  brain,  and  given  intellec- 
tual force  and  knowing  power,  which  are  the  great  levers 
of  progress  and  civilization.  These  last  remarks  are 
intended  to  apply  only  to  the  white  races,  as  their  history 
is  the  one  we  have  studied  the  most  fully.  Among  all 
white  races  men  are  growing  smaller  and  weaker  bodily, 
and   becoming  more  active    and    useful    mentally.      The 
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Sc»^ring  account  of  giants  is  evidence  from  other  authora 
^t  in  past  ages  men  were  much  larger  than  thuao  of  th9 


ent  day. 


Thoi 


and 


excavation,  made  by  Willia 
R-oljert  Smith,  half  a.  mile  north  of  West  Hickory,  they 
exlivitned  an  enormous  helmet  of  iron  which  was  coiToded 
^^ith  mat.  Further  digging  brought  to  light  a  awon) 
^""liich  measured  nine  feet  in  length,  and  after  anme  little 
Mine   they   discovered   the  bones  of  two  very  large  feet. 

t Following  up  the  lead,  in  a  few  hours  time  they  unearthed 
*  vc  ell- preserved  skeleton  of  an  enormoua  giant,  belonging 
to  a  species  of  the  human  family  which  probably  inhabited 
this  part  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  which    the   Bible 
speaks,  when  it  says, '  and  there  were  giants  in  those  days." 
Tile  helmet   is   said  to   be   of  the   shape   of  those   found 
"uiong  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.     The  bones  are  remarkably 
wiiite,  the  teeth  are  all  in  their  places,  and  all  of  them 
*re  double,  and  of  extraordinary  size.      These  relics  have 
Been   taken  to  Tionesta,   where  they  are  visited  by  large 
Dutnbers   of   persons    daily.     The  giant  must  have  stood 
•igliteen  feet  in  his  stockings."  • 
Jn  one   of  his   recent   lectures,    Professor  Silliman,  the 
younger,  alluded  to  the  discovery  of  an  enormous  lizard 
<*^     eighty  feet.      From  this  the  Professor  inferred,  as  no 
'*"^ing  specimen  of  such   magnitude  has  been  found,  that 
5  species  which   it  represents   has  become  degenei'ated. 
B  verity  of  his  position   be  endeavoured  to  enforce  by 
Knnon  to  the   well-known  existence   of  giants  in  olden 
Tlie  following  is  the  list  upon  which  this  singular 
P^^pothesia  is  based: — 

giant  exhibited  at  Rouen   in    1630,  the   ProfoaiKir 

I,  measured  nearly  eighteen  feeL     Oorapius  saw  a  girl 

■at  was  ten  feet  high.     The  giant  Galabra,  brought  from 

nbia  to  Rome  under  Claudius  Ciesar,  was  10  feet  high. 

*  from  ttve  Oil  C'tty  '/imei,  Ptnniglvanui.  December  31,  ISCft 
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The  giant  Ferregus,  slain  by  Orlando,  nephew  of  Chaiie- 
magne,  was  twenty-eight  feet  high.  In  1814,  near  St. 
Germain,  was  found  the  ^tomb  of  Isorant,  who  was  not 
less  than  thirty  feet  high.  In  1850,  near  Rouen,  was  found 
a  skeleton  whose  skull  held  a  bushel  of  com,  and  who  was 
nineteen  feet  high.  The  giant  Bacart  was  twenty-two  feet 
high;  his  thigh  bones  were  found  in  1704  near  the  river 
Moderi.  Fannum,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Eugene  IL, 
measured  eleven  and  a-half  feet.  The  chevalier  Scrog,  in 
his  voyage  to  the  Peak  of  Teneriife,  found  in  one  of  the 
caverns  of  that  mountain  the  head  of  the  Qunich,  who 
had  sixty  teeth,  and  waa  not  less  than  fifteen  feet  high. 
In  1623,  near  the  castle  in  Dauphine,  a  tomb  was  found 
which  was  thirty  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  eight 
feet  high,  on  which  was  cut  on  gray  stones  these  words: — 
^Eeutolochus  Rex."  The  skeleton  was  found  entire: 
twenty-five  and  a  fourth  feet  long,  ten  feet  across  the 
shoulders,  and  five  feet  from  the  breast-bone  to  the  back. 
Near  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  in  1316,  was  found  the  skeleton 
of  a  giant  thirty  feet  high,  and  in  1559,  another  forty-four 
feet  high.  Near  Mazarino,  in  Sicily,  in  1815,  was  found 
the  skeleton  of  a  giant  thirty  feet  high.  The  head  was 
the  size  of  a  hogshead,  and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five 
ounces. 

The  numerous  allusions  which  are  found  in  classical 
authors,  to  the  fact  of  human  beings  of  gigantic  size  having 
ruled  and  fought  for  empire  in  the  ages  past,  are  also  some 
proof  that  the  present  race  has  degenerated  in  size.  It 
seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  all  animal  life  to 
t)ecome  smaller,  or  else  its  place  is  filled  by  creations  of 
less  bulky  proportions  possessing  more  intelligence  and 
vsefulness.  The  places  of  the  mighty  saurian,  among 
reptiles,  and  the  mammoth  mastodon,  among  animals,  have 
long  since  been  supplanted  by  the  crocodile  and  lizard,  tho 
horse,  dog,  ox,  and  sheep,  each  of  which  is  more  useful,  a« 
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dl  HP  more  intelligent,  than  thnoe  mighty  creatares  whose 
p»«t  liiatory  la  written  find  revealed  to  us  in  that  unenicif 
l*ook  of  nature — the  solid  rncks- 

As  nature  gave  an  immense  number  of  species  of  animals. 

"o    she  produced   an  nntold   variety  of  rnces  of  mankind. 

isom©   writers  on    Ethnology   divide    hntnanity   into    fiva 

_  distinct  race!*,    namely,   the   Caucasian.   Mongolian,    Malay, 

I  Hegro,  and  Indian,  but  a  multitude  of  nuthoritios  disagree 

**n  this  point.     Virey  acknowledged  but  two  races.     Jacque- 

not  and  Cuvier  divided  them  into  three.     Kant  gave  hia 

opinion  in  favour  of  four.     Blumenhach  divided  them  into 

five — the  common  theory.     Bulfon  deemed  thein  to  be  six. 

Hunter  and   Pritchard  gave  seven.     Agassiz  thinks  there 

are   eight      Pickering,   eleven.      St   Vincent  enlarged   to 

fifteen.     Desmoulins  said  there  must  be  sixteen  races.     The 

<»lehrated   Morton,   twenty-two.      Crawford's    observation 

'"unrl  sixty  varieties,  and  Hurke  noted  siaty-three.     Very 

much  may  be  written  on   this  Bubject  of  races,  and  in  n 

^ohsequent  work  we  propose  to  give  our  views  at  length 

«»    thia  intei-esting  department   of  natural  science.      The 

°'^gin  of  the  various  races  ta  a  most  interesting  and  puzzling 

Wany  a  beautiful,  yet  iaonlous,  temple  of  theory  has  been 
^^Hi^^  up  by  philosophers  of  the  \nxnt  and  present  regarding 
^^r  "*^  origin  of  man,  and  yet  when  the  winds  of  investigatioa 
I  "^'^^w  upon  them,  they  vanish   like  the   dew  of  the  early 

■^^^niing  before  the  summers  sun. 

We    have    numerona    evidences    in    history,   as   well 

'^     the    testimony    of    bone    and    rotk,    that    the     men    of 

■'**«vio»a  ages  were  much  larger  than  at  present,  so  that, 
I  ■^■'■"g  the-w  factt  to  reason  from,  we  can  come  to  no  other 

^^**c!uaion   than  that  man  is  physically  degenerating  and 
i  *^tR)gmding. 

^^L         The  early  history  of  Great  Britain  gives  full  assurance  of 
^^H  ^bu  luw   mentality  and  barbarism  which   existed  io  that 
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country  in  ages  pa^t  Yet  the  strength  of  those  mde 
warriore  was  amazing.  There  are  spears  and  shields  m 
the  Tower  of  London  which  an  ordinary  man  of  the  present 
day  could  not  handle.  The  suits  of  mailed  armour  are 
enormous  in  weight;  and  the  sword  of  Richard  L  (Coeur 
de  Lion),  which  that  monarch  wore  in  battle,  is  enough  for 
any  common  soldier  to  carry,  without  using  it  for  warlike 
purposes.  Compare  this  with  the  condition  in  stature, 
intelligence^  and  cultivation  of  the  people  in  England  to-day. 
They  are  shorter,  lighter,  and  weaker,  physically,  but  far 
more  active  mentally ;  and  ten  thousand  times  more  work 
is  accomplished  by  the  machinery  contrived  by  English 
minds  than  was  ever-  done  by  the  strong  muscles  of  their 
forefathers. 

Our  opinion,  founded  on  these  observations,  is  that 
originally  man  was  a  little  lower,  mentally,  than  the  lowest 
type  of  the  wild  Australian  savage  or  New  Zealander,  and 
the  first  specimen  of  the  genus  homo  was  rather  uncouth 
aiid  clumsy,  but  strong  enough  to  care  for  and  defend 
himself  against  the  wild  animals  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. We  know  positively  that  man  has  grown  very 
much  in  brain-power,  but  how  low  lie  was  in  intellect  at 
the  time,  or  soon  after  his  creation,  remains  an  open 
question.  Yet  we  are  firmly  convinced  ihsX  he  was  always 
a  man  of  some  kind. 

What  are  the  operating  causes  which  go  to  reduce  the 
physical  size  and  strength  of  mankind?  We  answer,  that 
liothing  wields  a  more  powerful  influence  over  animal  life 
than  climate,  and  its  effect  can  be  more  readily  discerned 
than  all  other  inclining  forces.  In  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  America,  we  find  that  of  late  the  seasons  are  growing 
colder,  the  earth  is  becoming  drier;  while  in  England  it 
is  the  reverse,  and  this  change  affects  animal  and  vegetable 
life  as  well  as  man.  The  same  specimens  of  trees  grow 
uiuch  larger  in  tropical  and  temperate  regions,  than  in  the 
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^gid.  Tlie  pines,  which  grow  upwards  of  a  hundred  feet 
])/•«{)  in  North  Carolina,  are  smati  enough  in  Spitzbergen 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  letter,  without  doubling  the  poata;,'e. 
Jlte  onk,  in  the  Arctic  regions,  rarely  reaches  twenty  feet, 
vliil«  in  Alalmma  and  Mississippi  it  is  fiTe  times  as  tall. 
Hent  expands  nil  suhstances  in  nature,  and  cold  contracts, 
water  when  converted  into  ice  being  the  only  exception, 
llio    Laplanders  and   Esquimaux,  inhabiting  !i  cold  region 

fcm  t.he  north,  are  about  four  and  &-half  feet  high,  while 
linailarly  half  savage  tribes,  living  in  the  warmer  lati- 
ta«l«3  of  Africa  and  Asia,  are  as  tall  as  the  be-st  speci- 
b^Tis  of  Europeans.  Tliis  change  in  cltmat«  is  probably 
w-  ang  to  the  Earth  changing  its  poles,  and  tends  constantly 
►  contract  the  btnlies  of  men  in  America,  and  expand  those 
-^  England,  and  to  dry  up  the  lands  of  Amerita,  while 
^■■^glund  continues  moist;  and  this  cycle  changes  alter- 
"^  a^.tely  in  heat  and  cold  in  each  country  every  few  years. 

Some  attribute  the  lack  of  rain  to  the  clearing  of  out 

^^.  Tnericau  forest   lands,  while,   in   fact,   it  is  owing  to  the 

*  w^creasing  coldness,  which  is  antagonistic  to  moisture.     We 

^t^^^ften  hear  the  well-grounded  assertion,  that  it  is  too  cold 

"^jo  rain.     Those   lands   in   Southern   Illinois,   denominated 

:^wampy,  and  fi>r  that  reason  given  by  the  United  States 

"«o  that  St*ite  thirty  years  since,  are  now  all  tillable.     Tiie 

I  "bed  of  the  Mississippi  is  rapidly  filling  up,  and  very  much 

^^^B    Itaa   water  is  discharged  through   this  mighty  river  than 

^^^H   even  twenty  years  ago.     Actual  surveys  of  Niugara  Falls 

^^^H  evince  the  fact  that  less  water,  by  several  inches  in  depth, 

^^^H  runs  over  the  Falls  to-day  thna  did  thirty-five  years  ago, 

^^^^P  «r  wbco  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  during  the  latter  part  of 

^^^^  the   seventeenth   century,  made   the  first  survey  of  that 

mblime  cataract.     Tiie  oceans  are  receding  from  the  land, 

ftnd  do  not  wash  so  high  upon   their  shores  as  they  did 

two  hundred  years  ago.     Herodotus,  the  great  Greek  hia- 

tArian,  whu  wrote  over  four  hundi'ed  years  before  the  birth 
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of  Christ,  tells  us,  that  when  M3nes,  the  first  sovereign  who 
exercised  dominion  over  the  whole  land  of  Egypt,  ruled, 
his  territories  were  not  very  extensive,  for  all  Lower  Egypt 
was  a  morass.  In  California  are  found  the  fossil  vertebra 
of  whales,  high  up  in  the  gravelly  bank,  which  is  not  now 
reached  by  the  salt  waves  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  true  that 
volcanic  power  could  have  lifted  this  bank,  or  sunk  the  bed 
of  the  ocean,  causing  an  apparent  lessening  of  the  watere; 
but  our  opinion,  formed  from  this  and  other  facts,  leads  us 
to  believe  there  is  less  water  on  the  earth's  surface  than 
there  was  twenty,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  years  since. 

The  water  is  gradually  being  taken  up  in  the  process  of 
building  the  vegetable  world,  and  thus  converted  into  solid 
substances.  Hydrogen,  the  basis  of  vegetable  life,  is  one 
of  the  constituents  forming  water,  by  a  union  with  oxygen, 
and  these  two  elements  largely  abound  in  vegetable  and 
mineral  substances.  Great  changes  are  taking  place  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe  through  the  agency  of  electricity  and 
chemical  action,  and  all  these  changes  tend  to  lessen  the 
general  bulk  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  oceans,  by 
converting  them  into  solids.  Thus,  things  which  are 
seen  are  constantly  coming  from  those  things  which  are 
unseen. 

Electricity  appears  to  have  been  a  primal  agency  in 
moulding  the  visible  universe  into  its  present  rounded  form. 
The  lightning  currents  passing  through  the  coil  of  an  electro- 
magnet, obtains  increased  power  and  intensity  by  taking 
the  round  or  spiral  direction,  and  if  a  sufficiently  strong 
current  can  be  produced,  solid  masses  of  iron  may  be  sup- 
ported  within  the  centre  of  the  electric  force,  apparently 
isolated  from  all  surrounding  bodiea 

The  telescope  has  revealed  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
distant  groups  of  nebulse  partake  of  the  same  circular 
or  spiral  form;  and  whether  we  watch  a  tiny  mote  float- 
ini;   in   the  sunbeam,  or  a  mighty  star  sailing  through 
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Immensity,  the  maae  law  of  circles  seems  to  prevail  and 
goverr  both.  To  Electricity,  then,  we  attribute  tlie  cause, 
m  the  Creator's  haoda,  of  all  the  forms  of  matter  which 
surround  ua,  aud  to  its  continued  action  may  we  assign 
the  changes  which  are  at  present  occurring  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth. 

During  the  revolutionary  war  in  America,  we  are  told 
til©  average  weight  of  ofEcera  in  the  array  was  200 
pounds;  and  during  the  late  civil  war,  the  average  amounted 
to  but  149  pounds.  This  ia  a  decrease  of  51  pounds  in 
>'>out  eighty  years,  and  if  reliable,  is  certainly  a  striking 
1^^^  proof  of  the  gradual  decline  in  physical  strength  of  the 
^^^■fBopie  of  the  American  continent. 

^^^B  The  average  height  of  the  com  stalks  in  Illinois  ia 
^^^Bbcreasing,  while  the  size  of  the  ears  of  corn  diminishes 
^^^^B  a  similar  ratio.  The  grasses  are  likewise  much  less  in 
^^^Beight  than  formerly.  All  this  is  owing  to  a  lensened  mean 
H  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  and  a  consequent  lack  of 

hainidtty,  which  ia  the  right  hand  support  of  all  vegetation. 
Uow  do  we  discover  that  North  America  is  becoming 
colcJert  There  are  many  evidences,  a  few  of  which  we 
will  offer: — At  that  geological  period,  known  as  the  Cor- 
boitifcrous  era,  when  the  vegetable  matter  which  forma 
our  Vast  beds  of  coal  was  growing  and  being  deposited 
in  tuccessive  layers,  there  were  ferns  and  other  speciniens 
of  Oyptfigamous  plants  growing  in  the  north  temperate 
v>ae  more  than  120  feet  iu  height:  now,  the  largest  ferns 
"'  the  same  region  are  but  samples  of  vegetation.  The 
""^l-forming  era  required  much  greater  heat  for  the  main- 
"■wnce  and  rapid  growth  of  those  rank  pulpy  mosses 
*'''cli  have  no  existence  at  the  present  time.  The  atmo- 
*P^«K  held'tt  larger  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  was 
^•^refore  more  dense,  supplying  the  necessary  food  to 
""ifte  Bwift-developing  vegetable  forms.  The  rapid  decay 
**^  the  falling  vegetation  would  cause  partial  cotnbustion, 
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which  in  itself  evolved  a  great  amount  of  heat.  The  fossil 
remains  of  animals  are  found  in  the  rocks  of  temperate 
regions,  which  now  only  inhabit  the  warm  regions  near 
the  equator.  The  habits  of  those  creatures  were  fitted 
for,  and  their  food  could  alone  be  obtained  in  very  warm 
climates,  yet  their  remains  are  found  imbedded  in  the  ice, 
far  to  the  north,  in  the  region  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is 
evident^  when  they  were  alive,  this  cold  climate  was  then 
much  warmer. 

Again,  the  strong  assertions  of  old  men,  who  are  now 
living,  that  the  seasons  are  far  colder  of  late  years  than 
when  they  were  young,  is  another  substantiation  of  this 
fact    The  cause  of  our  Indian  summer  may  be  partially 
explained  by  the  combustion  of  the  dropping  leaves  in 
the  fall.    This  combustion  warms  the  atmosphere.     As  the 
forests  are  removed,  the  amount  of  falling  foliage  is  lessened, 
consequently  our  Indian  summers  are  gradually  vanishing 
or  less  apparent.     The  cause  being  removed,  the  effect 
disappears.     The  application  of  those  facts  to  the  causes 
which  have  operated,  and  are  still  operating,  in  producing* 
varieties  of  race  among  men  are  very  clear.      Given,  a 
change  of  climate,  food,  and  surroundings,  and  man  changee. 
The  Duke  of  Sutherland  imported  some  very  fine  specimens 
of  pure  merino  sheep  into  Scotland  some  years  since.    When 
those  animals  reached  their  new  home,  their  wool  was  long 
and  silky.    They  were  carefully  kept  separate  from  Scottish 
sheep,  and  watched  and  fed  by  attentive  shepherds,  yet  in 
three  generations  their  wool  was  as  short  and  curly  as  that 
of  any  Highlander's  flock  in  the  country. 

Another  instance.  Some  fine  thorough-bred  hogs  were 
shipped  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  purpose  of 
replacing  the  long-nosed,  slender-bodied  chasers,  common 
<to  that  part  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  taken 
to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  breed,  a  very  short  time 
was  sufficient  to  change  all  their  characteribtics,  and  their 
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deBcendaots  were  more  like  kangaroos  than  deceut  hoga. 

*OUtii!tte  had  done  its  work.     So  with  man,  the  varieties 

*»T    ntces  vary  as  be  moves  eaj^t  or  west,  oorth  or  south. 

3Lf  the  tetn|ierature  of  the  earth's  surface  changes,  he  must 
•jDonfonn  to  Uie  change,  and  obey  nature's  mandates.     The 

IxfWN  of  nature  are  immutable,  but  their  operations  are 
oorstantly  producing  variations  in  the  form  and  charactar 
of  Bvery  living  creature  witliin  tor  boundaries. 


"TThjoaxixi,"  ngttfTO  of  Itenaots,  nitL  L.iL,.;i  :,,  ...^.DLing  igno- 
mprodenoe,  stapiditr,  loquacity,  uid  canuilialuiu.  Iler  l&rge. 
At  forehead  does  not,  nhiln   bar  infantile  faue  dues,  show  bar 
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Ik  looking  back  over  tbe  records  of  history  left  by  ancient 
races  in  their  traditions,  moDumenta,  and  language,  we  seo 
indications  of  varying  colour  in  tribes  and  races  of  men. 

Some  of  the  ancient  marbles,  recording  the  triumphs 
of  the  old  Assyrian  kings,  portray  light  and  dark  races 
chained  as  pri^^oners  of  war  to  their  oars  of  triumph. 

The  Gothic  tribes,  from  which  sprung  many  of  the 
present  European  nations,  were  a  fair-skinned,  light-haired, 
and  blue-eyed  race ;   large  of  limb  and  tall  of  stature. 

The  Celtic  race  are  said  to  have  been  short,  small,  and 
swarthy  in  complexion.  These  facts  are  enough  to  prove 
that  a  variatioQ  in  colour,  &a,  existed  many  thousands  of 
years  ago-,  the  Assyrian  m.'  blea  being  estimated  to  be 
6,000  years  old. 

Tbe  entire  period  of  bumau  btstory  contributes  to  prove 
that  the  light-haired,  blue-eyed  races  are  capable  of  the 
highest  degree  of  civilization,  and  this  race  is  produced 
and  flourishes  only  in  the  temperate  zones.  There  was 
a  period  when  blue-eyed  persons  were  rarely  seen,  a&d 
to-day,  seven-eighths  of  tbe  world's  inhabitants  have  dark 
eyes.  Varying  circumstances,  and  the  intermarriage  of 
different  races  in  temperate  climates,  will  in  time  change 
the  colour  of  any  race  and  produce  blue  eyes. 
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Sy  transporting  the  African  to  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  United  States  or  England,  great  changes  may  occur, 
Wt  1.000  years  would  not  be  captible  of  making  him  into 
**i  Anglo-Suxon  or  Celt,  Grtek  or  Roman. 

Classical  authors  have  dascribed  some  of  the  barbaroua 
Get-Qianic  races  as  having  been  xantlioua,  and  others  as 
''•e/anic  in  complexion. 

Titfitus,  for  example,  thus  describes  the  Germana  as  fierce, 
^itlk  blau  eyes  and  red  liuir,  having  large  and  powerful 
oodies,  "  IlabiCua  quoque  corporuvi,  qua)iquam,in  tanto 
^tominum,  numero  idem  mnnihus  trucea  et  ceruUi  oculi, 
i*tc/i/<B  eom(B  magna,  corpora,  el   ccnilei,   vculi  impftum 

Horace  makes  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  wore  many 
|tt«-eyed  youths  in  Germany — "  Nee  /era  ccBJitlea  domu.it 

manica  pitbe." 
jAoMDius   and   Lucan   each  called  the  Germans  yellow- 
i  blue-eyed. 
cient  Danes  are  spoken  of  as  light  of  hair  and 

Diodorus,  Silius,  Livy,  and  fjtrabo,  each  mentions  thiit 
me  of  the  Celts  and  Ouuls  had  red,  yellow,  and  golden 
fiiiviis  and  retilua.  Yet  it  ia  generally  acknow- 
Iged  that  the  Celtic  mce  were  swarthy  and  dark-haired, 
;h  very  few  exceptions. 

With  the  above  historical  proofs,  we  will  proceed  to  offer 

Bcientific  btwia  for  tliis  vurintion  in  colour,  &c.     The  hiw 

progress   develops   itself  only   amongst   the   variegated 

Kt  those  having  ditferent  colour  of  hair,  eyes,  and 

ilcxion.      This  law  of  variation   has  its  origin  in  the 

icnsi&n  race,  and  the  fact  of  variety  in  one  race  pi-oves 

ho  brought  to  a  ijreat  degree  of  perfection. 

■&  a  curious   fat-t,  that  all   the  animals  domeeticatoJ 

us,  which  are  of  any  benefit  to  mankind,  had  their 

in  the  mountains  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  aauift  law 
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of  variety  in  colour,  which  proves  man  capable  of  a  hi^h 
order  of  civilization^  also  finds  its  couutei'part  among 
animals.  Wherever  we  discover  colour  unchangeable  in 
animals,  from  parent  to  offspring,  there  we  have  inability 
for  domestication,  or  uselessness. 

The  black  bear,  the  zebra,  the  tiger,  are  all  auimak 
untamable,  resisting  all  efforts  of  man  to  subdue  them, 
and  their  colours  are  as  fixed  aa  their  natui*es;  they  never 
change  in  stripe  or  spot,  more  or  less. 

On  the  contrary,  the  domestic  animals  are  constantly 
varj'ing  in  colour,  and  their  progress  in  usefulness  and 
gentleness  of  character  is  steadily  advancing. 

The  dark  races,  where  the  universality  of  colour  prevails, 
are  as  perfect  as  they  will  ever  be  while  remaining  on  the 
plane  where  the  Creator  has  placed  them. 

Take  the  Indian  as  an  example, — he  is  perfect  in  the 
place  in  which  we  find  him,  and  every  thing  he  has  about 
him  is  just  as  perfect,  as  it  has  more  than  one  entire  office  io 
perform.  Examine,  if  you  please,  the  Indian's  frail  canoe. 
All  the  science  of  naval  architecture  cannot  contrive  a  more 
perfect  thing.  It  is  constructed  of  the  lightest  possible 
material,  carries  the  heaviest  burthen,  draws  the  lightest 
draft,  and  is  propelled  by  less  power  than  any  other  pro- 
portionate vessel.  He  paddles  it  up  the  smallest  streams ; 
he  comes  to  falls;  takes  it  out  and  carries  it  round,  and 
sets  it  afloat  once  more  upon  the  stream,  and  it  goes  wher- 
ever his  will  or  discretion  may  chance  optate. 

The  cool  shadows  of  the  night  gather  in  the  valleys, 
and  he  draws  his  canoe  on  shore,  turns  it  over,  and  a  pro- 
tecting roof  is  afforded. 

His  modes  of  warfare  are  adapted  by  nature  to  his  wants 
He  cuts  his  bow  from  the  first  tree,  while  another  furnishes 
the  arrow ;  the  sinews  of  the  deer  supply  the  string,  and, 
thus  equipped  and  armed,  he  is  ready  for  war  or  the  chase. 
It  is  well  known  that  t^ie  bow  and  arrow,  in  the  hands  of 
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■D  Xndian  banter,  is  not  ioferior,  as  a  means  of  securing 
tJie     ItuSuIo  or  bear,  to  any  instniDient   osed  by  oivilisad 

X"l3e  Indian,  with  his  well-trained  mature  moscle,  will 
dr*-*^  a  bow  which  a  white  man  cannot  bend,  and  will 
dK-^-e  an  arrow  like  lightning  through  the  tough  hide  of  a 
bufTalo  as  large  as  an  ox.  Yet  this  same  powerful  and 
da*-^-skinned  race  cannot  withstand  the  influen(%s  of 
ci«^  S.lization,  and  ultimately  fades  away  before  them  like 
de  -^m  before  the  morning  sun. 

Xt  is  only  a  few  years  since  tbe  Xortb  American  Indians 

"V^abited   that   continent  from  ocean  to  ocean.      But  the 

'Sect  of  eivilizaUon.  in  the  short  apace  of  two  centuries,  baa 

,»en  them  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  into 

t%^  e  deserts  of  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  commercial  enterprises  of  the  fair-skinned  races  have 

*-«l]-uigh  obliterated  those  once  powerful  tribes. 

Tliis  Indian  transmits  the  same  colour  of  hair,  skin,  and 
ejes,  to  succeeding  generations  without  a  single  variation, 
And  he  cannot  be  domesticated;  while  the  Caucusiun  has 
BO  assurance  that  his  nhiUren  will  bear  the  same  com- 
plexion, fibade  of  hair,  or  colour  of  eyes  as  himself  or  wife. 
In  bis  family,  both  parents  may  be  blue-eyed,  and  half 
the  children  may  have  eyes  that  are  black  or  gray,  yet 
the  whole  family  are  capable  of  the  highest  mental, 
moral,  and  social  culture. 

Reasoning   from   analogy,   the  whiter  anything   is,   the 
more  pore  and  perfect  it  is  likely  to  be  of  that  species. 

The  Guinea  negro  being  the  darkest  of  all  races,  is  the 
most  impure  and  imperfect;  but  the  negroes  in  America 
■re  far  removed,  from  the  Guinea  type;  while,  in  con- 
trast with  these,  the  white  races  move  in  the  highest 
(ilaDe  of  social  life,  and  are  foremost  in  the  march  of 
uivillzntion. 
Look  at  this  from   another    point   of  view.     Take   the 
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Tarious  kinds  of  wood,  and  we  shall  find  the  white  the 
most  perfect 

The  oak,  which  has  proudly  braved  the  storms ;  of  this, 
the  black  is  the  poorest,  then  the  red  is  a  little  better,  the 
yellow  still  superior  to  the  former  two,  but  the  white  oak 
is  the  most  perfect  of  its  species. 

Then,  again,  suppose  you  wish  to  select  a  stone ;  there 
is  the  dark  blue  slate,  or  a  better  one,  the  gray  granite, 
or  still  better,  the  white  marble;  but  the  most  perfect  and 
durable  is  the  diamond,  which  is  the  whitest  and  most 
valuable,  being  pure  crystaUized  carbon,  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  mineral  kingdom. 

Thus,  reasoning  from  all  nature,  darkness  and  barbarism 
are  synonymous  terms.  How  much  purer  is  silver  than 
copper  or  iron ;  and  platinum,  which  is  white  as  silver,  is 
the  purest  of  the  gross  metala 

Sugar,  when  not  refined,  is  dark  brown,  yet  afterwards 
becomes  white. 

Coal  oil,  as  it  comes  from  the  well,  is  black,  but  after 
being  distilled  becomes  red,  then  yellow,  and  finally,  with 
thorough  purification  by  refining,  it  assumes  the  trans- 
parency  of  water,  and  is  colourless. 

Many  other  illustrations  of  the  theory  may  be  found  in 
God's  great  laboratory — nature.  Take  a  sheet  of  common 
white  paper,  how  much  more  pure  it  is  than  when  it  was 
rags.  Chloride  of  lime,  pure  water,  and  the  mechanical 
ingenuity  of  the  manufacturer,  unite  to  make  it  white 
and  pure. 

Let  us  once  more  turn  to  the  animal  kingdom.  We 
shall  find  the  ofi*spring  of  all  birds  or  animals  are  untam- 
able which  shew  no  variation  in  colour  of  hair  or  feathers. 
Instances  have  been  known  where  the  bear,  fox,  leopard, 
or  tiger  have  been  supposed  to  be  tamed  or  domesticated, 
having  been  taken  when  young;  but,  as  their  nature 
matured,  they  have  seized  a  child,  and  tearing  the  help- 
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creature  in  pieces,  have  then  returned  to  their  savage 
conipapiona  in  the  fnrest.  Those  animals  never  vary  ia 
colour  from  their  parents. 

The  wild  goose  nod  turkey,  after  months  of  domestic 
life,  betake  themselves  to  Serial  6ighta  at  the  first  oppor-  , 
tn&ity,  preferring  a  free  wild  life  to  a  domestic  one. 

The  horse,  dog.  sheep,  pig,  and  cattle,  are  ever  varj-ing 
»o  colour  from  the  original  stock.  The  black  sheep  in  a 
fwnily  is  sometimes  found  in  the  human  one,  as  well  as 
•0  the  woolly  flock. 

All  the  fruita  and  vegetables  which  Sourish  well  in  a 
*tat«  of  culture,  are  those  which  vary  in  the  seedling,  as 
the  potatoe,  turnip,  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  &c,,  Slo. 
These  all  bad  their  origin  where  the  white  race  flourished. 

We  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  colour  is  the  banner 
UDilcr  which  nationalities  and  types  are  to  be  classifled, 
w  far  as  regards  their  susceptibility  of  improvement. 

The  following  comparison  from  nature  will  ehew  how 
•he  colours  her  different  departments.  All  things  corres- 
pond; nothing  is  out  of  proportion  or  disarranged. 

In  spring  everything  is  green,  the  skies  green  or  blue 
•o    correspoud. 

kin  summer  there  is  some  haze,  and  the  sun  in  rising  and 
^ting  gives  off  a  golden  expression,  so  the  fields  reflect  a 
»How  light. 
Tlie  autumn  presents  a  more  mellow  appearance;  the  air 
hnlmy,  the  fruita  give  forth  their  odours,  the  smoke  and 
Be  of  fall  takes  off  the  sharpness  of  the  keen  sunlight, 
™**'l  softens  the  purple  and  brown  tints  upon  the  hill  sides 
**to  glorious  landscapes  of  richest  buea 

Then  comes  cold,  cheerless,  and  cloudy  winter,  with  his 
***iVy  mautle  enveloping  all  nature  in  white  folda  The 
'^'U  winds  drive  back  life's  scarlet  flow,  until  the  cheeks 
*^  Iiuman  kind  vie  with  the  colourless  surroundings. 

There    ai«    hares    (Lepua    timidua)    in    Central    New 
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York  that  are  white  in  winter  and  gray  in  summer,  and 
weasels,  or  more  correctly  stoats  {Mammalia  oamivora)^ 
which  exchange  their  summer  gray  for  winter  white. 

These  facts  only  prove  that  nature  keeps  in  harmony 
with  herself  in  all  her  different  departments. 

Nature  being  our  sole  true  teacher,  we  should  take 
lessons  from  her  in  choosing  the  colours  of  our  garments 
for  different  seasons.  Each  period  should  have  its  dress 
to  correspond,  and  humanity  should  display  as  much 
sense  of  appropriateness  in  apparel,  as  other  portions  of 
animal  life. 

In  winter,  in  snowy  regions,  we  should  wear  white;  or, 
if  heavy  clouds  shade  and  darken  the  land,  we  should  wear 
black. 

In  spring,  something  green  would  harmonize  with  nature, 
and  in  summer,  lighter  colours,  such  as  blue  and  buff  would 
accord  well. 

When  the  fall  comes,  browning  the  foliage  and  vegetation, 
the  lesson  taught  is,  to  wear  brown  or  gray,  and  such  flowers 
as  are  of  a  dark  colour. 

In  spring,  the  flowers  worn  should  be  bright,  like  the 
blossoms  of  earth.  As  eacli  season  has  its  garb  to  be  in 
harmony  with  it,  so  we  should  adapt  our  colours  to  its 
prevailing  tints,  that  we  may  appear  to  belong  to  that 
world  of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 

The  colours  of  races  would  be  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  same  natural  law.  Cold  white  countries  would 
have  animals  of  the  same  complexion,  and  people  who 
would  correspond  with  their  surroundings. 

But,  we  suppose  that  the  different  periods  of  the  world 
have  produced  varying  colours  of  races;  for  the  Indians, 
whether  found  in  warm  or  cold  climates,  are  dark  and 
coppery.  The  deductions  to  be  made  are  these: — The 
carboniferous  era  produced  dark  animals,  dark  people,  and 
dark  earth  formations,  and  as  the  earth  grew  colder,  the 
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P^ple  became  lighter  who  had  their   origin  at  a  Liter 

perJod,  and  thus  was  the  earth  peopled 
We  find  everything   corresponds   with    this  deductioa 

^e  oldest  inhabitants  should  be  the  most  degraded,  and 

tile  latest  production  the  most  enlightened;  and  such  is 

the  ftict.    The  dark  races  are  fading  away.     We  believe 

the  dark  races  inhabited   the  whole  world  at  one  time; 

IheD  came  the  lighter  or  coppery  race,  who  peopled  the 

earth    and  flourished  for  a  time.     Then,  at  a  later  period, 

the  wbite  races  made  their  appearance,  and  with   them 

came  ^reat  advances  in  progress,  which  surpassed  all  former 

growLlzi, — each  class  of  the  white  race  being  superior  to 

that  preceding  it 

We  think  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
Had  pxx)blem, — the  cause  of  the  production  of  lighter  races 
io  saocession  being,  because  nature,  with  her  unerring  laws, 
demands  a  correspondence  in  colour,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
characteristica  The  white  races  are  advancing,  and  indeed 
all  races  move  from  the  coarser  to  the  finer  texture,  from 
ibe  physical  to  the  spiritual. 

The  Indian  is  a  superior  being  to  the  Negro,  and  the 
white  man  is  superior  to  them  both.  Thus  we  find  that 
in  t;lie  creation,  as  we  rise  in  intellect,  the  animal  tribes 
and  man  are  possessed  of  more  complicated  organs  of 
thought,  and,  as  a  result,  of  more  intelligenca 
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"  Ba  fruitful,  and  multiply,  uid  Mploniih  tha  Nrtli.*~OKF.  iz.  L 

Natube  has  placed  in  all  vegetable  and  animal  life  % 
principle  of  reproduction,  of  whicb  the  cardinal  character- 
istic is,  that  like  produces  like.  The  theory  of  epontaneouB 
generation  denies  this  characteristic,  by  asserting  that, 
under  &ivourable  conditioas,  inert  matter  can  give  ritie  to 
what  is  so  essentially  different  from  itself,  as  vitalized  or 
moving  matter.  The  i  priori  argument  is,  however,  so 
strong  against  the  possibility  of  that  which  is  dead  origi- 
nating that  which  is  living,  that  I  consider  it  much  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that,  under  those  circumstances  which 
are  falsely  conceived  to  favour  spontaneous  generation, 
veritable  living  germs  are  developed  into  a  size  and 
activity  which,  for  the  first  time,  bring  them  within  the 
range  of  human  cognition.  This  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation  has  actually  been  carried  to  the  extreme  hypo* 
thesis,  that  the  earth,  of  her  own  inherent  energy,  produced 
the  first  human  beings, — in  other  words,  the  proposition 
has  been  broached,  that  matter  could  give  rise  to  mind. 
Even  the  Greek  mytliologists,  in  their  fanciful  account  of 
the  origin  of  man,  escaped  this  materialistic  tendency,  for 
while,  according  to  the  fahle,  Prometheus  succeeded  in 
fashioning  clay  into  the  human  form,  he  was  yet  obliged  to 
obtain  from  heaven  the  divine  fire— the  ethereal  flame— by 
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Bich  aloofl  he  could  inspire  hia  creatures  with  life  and 
Ihciugbt. 

Hat  although  the  thing  produced  always  bears  a  cleiirly 

■narked  reseuiblance  to  the  producing  agent,  it  cannot  be 

"n  exact  copy  of  the  parent  stock,  unless  it  is  generated 

Qnder  exactly  the  same  circumstatices.     Those  variations  of 

type  which  are  the  result  of  the  varieties  of  circumstaDce, 

have  been  referred  by  Mr,  Darwin  to  what  he  calls  Natural 

^^^Selection,  and  still  more  lately  described  by  Mr.  Spencer  aa 

^^HNw  Survival  of  the  Fittest.    The  causes  of  variation  in  the 

^^^Btructura  and  functions  of  the  successive  generations  of  a 

^^^Mieeiea  are,  in  some  instances,  clearly  discernible;  but  in  the 

^^^^BBi  niMJority  of  c&ses  thej  elude  discovery.     It  sometimes 

^^^Blppeus  that  tbe  variations  of  structure  fail  to  keep  pace 

I        ^Hth  the  changes  in  circunistunce.     For  example,  a  recent 

Engliab  writer  has  pointed  out  a  number  of  organs  in  the 

iiuuinn  system,  such  na  the  spleen  and  the  pineal  gland, 

*hich  at  one  time  doubtless  served  some  purpose  in  the 

■Qtual  economy,  but  having  now  survived  their  usefulness, 

cuQttQue  to  exist  only  as  the  mysterious  representatives  of 

y*»t  conditions  of  human  life. 

The  generative  propensity  is  the  subtle  source  of  a 
powerful  attraction  to  the  opposite  sex;  but  those  who 
•re  deficient  in  this  regard  bavo  at  least  this  compensation, 
•^•t  they  find  it  comparatively  easy  to  preserve  the  modest 
'^^wrve  of  their  manners  and  the  virtue  of  their  character. 
^'''«  Bjipears,  when  we  consider  that  a  great  capacity  for 

K deration  induces  a  strong  inclination  to  sexual  connection, 
'  it  ia  a  law  of  nature,  that  those  who  are  liberally 
iowed  with  any  capacity  are  always  prompted  to  its 
Bt^  using.  Those  animals  with  large  mouths  are  natur- 
*"y  large  feeders,  while  those  which  possess  dilated  nostrils 
***  gifted  with  a  keen  scent,  and  a  strong  disposition  to 
****  it.  If  a  man  is  largely  endowed  with  the  numerical 
^Qlty,  he  will  so  delight  in  its  uso  that  he  will  almost 
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involuntarily  count  the  telegraph  poles  on  his  way,  or  the 
planks  in  the  bridge  which  he  crosses.  The  generative 
capacity  is  no  exception  to  this  rule;  hence  it  always 
stimulates  desire,  and  renders  self-restraint  difficult 

Human  beings  differ  greatly  in  their  productive  capacity ; 
some  persons  being  blessed  with  very  large  families,  while 
others  appear  incapable  of  generation.  The  desire  of  off- 
spring— the  wish  to  stamp  one's  nature,  as  well  as  to 
transmit  one's  name  and  fortune — is  one  of  the  most  natural, 
general,  and  useful  of  human  passions.  The  Jews,  in 
common  with  most  ancient  nations,  considered  a  large 
family  a  great  social  distinction ;  and  the  Komans  rewarded 
the  parents  of  many  children  with  civic  honours.  But  in 
these  days  of  luxury  and  selfishness,  children  are  too  often 
considered  a  nuisance,  whose  birth  is  to  be  prevented,  if 
possible,  and  whose  rearing  is  to  be  transferred  to  ignorant 
and  irresponsible  servants. 

Girls  are  usually  trained  to  believe  that  animal  passion 
is^  among  women  at  least,  a  sign  of  coarseness,  whereas,  in 
either  sex,  it  is  the  invariable  accompaniment  of  a  perfect 
physical  organization.  Generation  transmits  the  essence 
of  life,  and  the  generative  impulse  shews,  therefore,  an 
abundance  of  the  life  force.  Washington  and  Jackson  were 
childless,  but  the  life-element  of  these  great  men  was 
employed  in  loftier  and  more  useful  exercises  than  the 
mere  multiplication  of  the  species.  The  inferiority  of  the 
children  of  great  men  has  been  often  and  justly  remarked, 
yet  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  as  we  see  in  the 
case  of  the  Adams  family  in  America,  and  in  the  Pitts 
and  Foxes  of  England.  In  the  latter  country,  the  sons  of 
Mrs.  Trollope,  Disraeli,  and  Bulwer,  and  the  daughters 
of  Thackeray  have  all  achieved  literary  distinction;  and 
in  France,  the  sons  of  Paul  de  Rock,  Alexander  Dumas 
George  Sand,  and  Victor  Hugo  have  been  equally  cele* 
bra  ted. 
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He  importance  of  geDemtioa  in  the  economy  of  nntiira 
b  pLtioly  manifested  by  the  assiduous  care  with  which  it 
i*  guarded.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  seeds  are 
wrapped  until  fully  ripe,  and  often  long  after  ripening,  in 
a  protecting  envelope.  They  are,  moreover,  placed  in  that 
part  of  the  fiower  or  fruit  where  they  are  least  likely  to 
be  broken  or  prematurely  dispersed,  as  in  the  apple,  peach, 
ka.  In  like  manner,  in  all  animal  life,  including  the  human 
■pecies,  the  organs  of  generation  are  so  lociited  as  to  be 
most  effectually  protected  from  external  injury.  Here,  a* 
Sffetywhere,  we  have  occasion  to  trace  the  wisdom  and 
gMMlaess  of  the  Creator,  and  to  acknowledge,  in  silenl 
■donUon,  the  perfection  of  His  orderinga. 

*'  Even  if  I  would,  I  could  not ; 
Even  if  I  could,  I  would  not 
Tarn  the  course  of  Time'«  gra>t  river. 
In  its  grUB'i  mnJeBtic  flow  ; 
Grapple  with  thoao  loigbty  cnnse^ 
Whose  result*  I  may  not  know. 
Ail  life'a  Borrona  end  id  bleuiiiga, 
Aa  tlie  future  yet  ihiiJl  ■how." 

"Ve  find  by  observation,  that  the  most  prolific  animals 
of  a  round  form.  The  turtle,  which  lays  from  sixty  to 
bundred  eggs  per  season,  is  nearly  as  round  as  a  ball, 
itl  the  domestic  hen  is  of  a  similar  figure.  Those  human 
"ogs  who  are  remarkable  for  their  generative  capacity 
i  round  build.  They  are  also  distinguished  by 
pronuneuce  and  width  of  the  face  in  the  regiitn  of  the 
^e*.  ITie  desire  of  coition,  which  is  an  attempt  at  pro- 
uuption,  is  the  iavariable  result  of  all  ardent  love  for  the 
"Pposite  sex.  Hence  the  eyes,  which  are  one  of  the  signs 
W  love,  arc  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  the  sign  of  the 
SWerative  propensity;  for  whenever  nature  assigns  a  similar 
'"fction  to  any  two  parts  of  the  body,  she  always  jtlacea 
"etn  in  close  local  connection.  The  face  of  the  rabbit 
*nicb  bears    more    young  at  a   single    birth   than   must 
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animals,  is  widest  at  the  eyes,  from  which  point  it  rapidly 
narrows  above  and  below.  Hogs  are  rather  wide  and 
full  at  the  eyes;  and  they  bear  several  at  a  birth,  and 
sometimes  bring  forth  two,  and  even  three  litters  in  a 
year. 

The  multiparous  animals,  such  as  the  cat  (Fdis  dorne^^ 
iioa\  and  the  rabbit  (Lepus  cuniGvlii8\  all  measure  wide 
across  the  head  at  the  eyes.  Those  which  are  biparous  are 
narrower  in  this  region,  while  the  uniparous  species  are  the 
narrowest  of  all.  The  cow,  which  usually  brings  forth  but 
one  calf  at  a  birth,  and  never  produces  but  once  in  a  year, 
is  as  large  or  larger  at  her  horns  than  across  her  eyes. 
Among  human  beings,  hollow  temples  and  sunken  eyes 
are  the  invariable  signs  of  unfruitfulnesa  Jackson's  face 
is  remarkable  for  its  narrowness  in  the  region  of  the  eyes. 

I  append  a  brief  and  incomplete  list  of  those  animals  which 
may  be  considered  peculiarly  typical  of  the  uniparous^ 
biparous,  and  multiparous  zoological  groups: — 

UNIPAROUS  ANIMALS. 


AiricaD  Elephant, 
Indian  Elephant,  .  • 
Indian  Rhinoceros,  • 
Rhinaster,  or  Borele^  . 
Keitloa,  .  .  • 
Kobaoba,  .        • 

White  Rhinoceroa,        • 
Hippopotamni,  or  Zeekoe, 
Tapir,   .... 
Kuda — Ayer  or  Malayan  Tapir, 
Zebra,  .... 
Quagga, 
Dziggetai  or  Koulan,    . 

AS8,        .... 

Buffalo, 
Cape  Buffalo, 
Banteng,  or  Javan  Ox,  . 
Bison,  .... 
Aurochs,  .        • 

Camel, ...» 
Bactrian  Camel*    •       • 


LoxodoiUa  A/rieantu 
Elephaa  IndieuM, 
EhinoeeroM  unioornU, 
BMnoceros  bieorHU* 
Bhinoceroa  Keitloa, 
Bhinoeero$  OnoelUL 
Bfdnoceroi  Simua, 
ffippopotamuM  amphiblut, 
Tapirua  terreslrii, 
Tapirus  MalayonuMm 
AnnuM  Zebra. 
AdiiUH  Quagga, 

A'*inu$  0naQ9r. 
AHnuM  vulgarii 
Bubalui  buffaluM, 
Bubalus  Coffer. 
Bihos  BanUng, 
Bison  AmericcMUim 
Bison  Bonasius, 
Oamelus  A  rabieus. 
Cltmcfiii  Baclriamttk 
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Zebu.   . 
Boebiiek 


Qimffo, 
Ekod,  . 


Brindled  Onoo,  . 
Rock  Kon^ariM,  . 
Wuallf  Kauijnroo, 


Bromt  BeftT, 
SjrriHiBwr, 
Amcriowa  Black  Bear, 
Qiinly  Bwr, 


Llama  Patot, 
...        Domalie. 
...        Bo»  ladiau. 

Wild  and  domaOt. 
...        Caprtolaa  Caprofo. 

.        .         Taranda*  Sangiftr. 

.        ,         Cervut  Eiaphiu. 
.        ,        .        Dama  Vulgarit, 
,        ,        ,        Orit  Aria. 
,        ,        .         Hireiu  Aegagmt. 
,         .         ,  Qira^t  Caniriopardaiia. 

.  .  .  Onxu  Canna. 
,  ,  .  Capra  Ibex. 
...  Sirep*ktro§  Kmdit, 
.  .  .  Aktphabu  Caama. 
.  .  Coanodteta  Qorgon. 
PetrogaU  peHdUata. 
.        ,        .        Maeropv*  Lanif/tr, 

BIPAK0U3  ANIMALS. 

,         .  Urnu  Arclot. 

Onat  liabtltiniu. 

Vt,v4  Amn-^eaaua. 
.         Uriui  Horribiiit. 
Phoca  VUuliaa. 


MULTIPAB0U3  ANLMALS. 

Lto  Barbara*. 


ytwfovnAlmd  Dag, 
There  u«  orar  forty  Tuietie*  of  d 

■WoK; 

Hoft 

Amerioui  Foi,      .... 
Opouom 


Babbit, 

Bare.    .... 

Pol*  Cat.      . 

Skunk,.       .       .       , 

Cat.     ...       . 

Harmat, 

Mink.  .... 

Uuk  Bat,  or  On>Utra, 

lirwl. S.   FvlgDi 

fUt, Mtu  dtaimainu. 

Jf a*  MtunJiM. 


Tigrii  Jlegalit. 
Canu /amiUarU. 
[!»  all  belonging  to  thil  ChM. 
Caaii  luiioi. 
Sua  tcrofa. 

Fulpa  falvut. 
Didtlphyt  VirgituatM, 
Ermaoeut  BttTopota$, 
PnxT/iM  lotoT. 
Leptu  nnwufu*, 
Leptu  limidat. 
Putorhu  JiKlidvia. 
Jtephilis  variana, 
PelU  domtitiea, 
Ardomy  MannotlA. 

Viton  Lubtola. 
fiber  ZibeUueH*. 


THE  REARING  OF  YOUTH. 


An  aoquaintance  with  PhysiogDomy  enables  us  to  surround 
the  young  with  such  attractive  influences,  in  the  shape 
of  education,  that  their  future  paths  of  life  lead  onward 
to  virtue,  wealth,  and  honour.  "Train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,"  while  it  is  a  profound  axiom  in  morals, 
has  also  an  obverse  side;  for  the  child  is  frequently  trained 
in  the  way  he  should  not  go — so  that  in  age  a  departure 
from  the  wrong  becomes  as  impossible  as  from  the  right. 

We   can   never   over-estimate   the   importance    of  right 
training  in  childhood. 

The  highest  aim  of  the  best  civilization  is  to  produce  good 
and  useful  men  and  women ;  and  as  goodness  and  usefulness 
are  increased  or  diminished  by  health  or  disease,  it  follows 
that  the  preliminary  to  all  true  moral  growth  is  a  body 
physically  sound.  As  the  end  of  life  is  to  be  good  and  true, 
the  beginning  of  life  must  be  a  preparation  for  it.  "  Take 
no  lieed  what  ye  shall  eat  or  drink,  or  wherewithal  ye 
shall  be  clothed!"  may  have  been  an  excellent  motto  for 
the  early  teachers  of  Christianity  in  a  world  then,  as  now, 
devoted  to  shows  and  shams,  but  it  is  not  applicable  to  the 
rearing  of  children.  Indeed,  the  first  question  to  be  asked 
should  be,  **  How  shall  we  clothe  the  new  born  infant?  ' 
Thousands  of  helpless  little  creatures  are  annually  slaugh* 
tered  through  ignorance  of  parents  on  this  all-importnTi| 
subject.      We  frequently  find  newly  born   children   with 
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ttieiT  Kny  anna  and  chests  exposed  to  the  cold  air.  or 
covered  with  a.  flimsy  piece  of  cotton,  as  an  apology  fot 
protection  to  the  delicate  aod  sensitive  netwurk  of  blooJ* 
voaaeU  juat  commencing  to  carry  their  minute  htreama  of 
hern  and  life  from  the  heart  to  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Iciat«ad  of  thin  cotton,  they  should  have  soft  wool  or 
caxiton  flttnnel  on  the  legs,  arms,  and  chest,  and  should 
•J^wiys  be  thoroughly  covered,  as  warmth  ia  of  equal 
* i*» portance  with  food  in  this  early  stage  of  life.  Some 
r*"-»«nts,  with  the  best  motives,  wash  very  young  children 
'«»  cold  water  at  least  once  a  day,  while  they  would  shiver 
*t.  the  thought  of  being  forced  themselves  to  the  aame 
ablutions.  Infanta  require  wiirmth  under  all  clrciimatiBnces, 
c  at  least  some  months  after  birth;  and  the  mournful 
liling  too  frequently  heard  from  their  throats,  which 
ould  early  learn  to  sing,  is  caused  by  chilliness,  inducinisr 
•itligestion  and  difficulty  in  breathing.  As  cold  is  unfa- 
vourable to  the  circuliition  of  the  blood,  so  absence  of 
K»^wth  follows  in  its  train.  Tlie  puny  arms  of  childreo 
**e  so  many  mute  appeals  against  this  pernicious  custom 
**f  covering  them  with  thin  clothing.  When  the  body  is 
*X)tnfortiible,  the  nervous  action  is  harmonious,  and  instead 
*^f  irritation  and  crying,  the  child  manifests  pleasure 
^y  infantile  smiles  and  peaceful  sleep.  Wool  and  silk  are 
^•ttw  non-conductors  of  heat  than  cotton,  and  for  thia 
*>ea8on  more  suitable  for  children's  clothing  ;  in  fact,  a  proi)er 
^(nount  of  clothing  in  a  variable  climate  is  a  greiit  preserver 
*>f  health  for  persons  of  all  ages.  We  have  no  right  to 
'titroduce  children  into  the  world  without  making  proper 
provision  for  their  food,  clothing,  and  education;  and  the 
t-ime  may  come  when  society  will  pass  &  law  for  the  pro- 
t«ction  of  children  in  those  respects.  Statistics  prove  th« 
Unfortunate  fact  that  the  poorest  districts  in  large  centi-e» 
of  population  shew  the  largest  number  of  childi-en ;  but  lh« 
Mute  tabl«B  also  shew  that  sonte  prolific  families  have  a   . 
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much  greater  number  of  deaths,  dearly  proving  that  the 
ignorance  and  other  ills  incident  to  poverty  are  disastrous 
to  the  lives  of  the  young.  Next  in  importance  to  cloth- 
ing comes  the  question  of  food.  Nature  has  wisely  pro- 
vided against  mistakes  and  ignorance  in  this  matter,  by 
causing  the  mother  to  become  the  source  of  the  child's 
nourishment  Too  frequently,  however,  through  previous 
unfortunate  training,  or  ill  health,  the  mother  is  unable  to 
supply  proper  food  to  her  child.  When  this  source  fails, 
the  next  best  resource  is  milk  direct  from  the  breast  of 
another  woman,  who  is  in  good  health,  and  of  an  amiabla 
disposition.  The  moment  we  step  outside  natural  con* 
ditions,  responsibilities  begin  to  increase ;  thus,  the  selection 
of  a  good  nurse  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  blood 
of  a  virago  imparts  ire  to  her  milk  and  acrimony  to  her 
suckling.  The  milk  of  sin  cannot  nourish  righteousness. 
A  child  put  out  to  nurse  with  a  woman  of  ugly  disposition 
became  wholly  unmanagable  at  four  years  of  age,  and  was 
sent  to  a  house  of  correction  at  the  age  of  five,  while  the 
remaining  children  (three  in  number),  who  were  nursed  by 
their  own  mother,  possessed  mild  and  amiable  tempers. 
Mo  other  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  difierence  between 
this  child  and  the  others,  but  that  of  the  vicious  food  which 
it  drew  from  its  improper  nurse.  Next  to  human  milk, 
that  of  the  cow  comes  first  in  order,  and  if  the  animal 
be  not  sprightly  and  good  tempered,  her  milk  is  not  fit  for 
the  child's  food.  After  a  certain  period  of  growth,  the 
teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion that  other  descriptions  of  food  are  then  required.  What 
shall  it  be?  If  we  enter  any  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
country  dwellings  scattered  over  the  west,  in  nearly  all  of 
them  may  be  found  young  children ;  and  if  we  chance  to 
sit  down  at  meal  time  with  the  family,  we  shall  observe 
the  baby  of  one  year  old  seated  in  its  high  chair  at  the 
table,  where  smoked  bacon,  rank  coffee,  sour  bread  an'] 
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etaljles  cooked  ia  fat,  are  tbe  sole  disliea  for  use,  nnldBS 

»  to  Ugh -crusted,  dried   apple-pie  happeua  to   be  added  by 

^^y-   of  extras,   and  yet  not  one  of  those  articles  named 

'8  fit  for  that  child's  stomach,  and,  we  might  almost  add, 

fit  for  those  of  mature  years.     But  so  it  is,  day  after  day, 

*t»d"  year  after  year,  if  its  constitution  can  bear  it,  such 

'ood  is  forced  into  the  stomach;  and  the  result  is,  a  young 

lieir  of  immortal  strength  and  beauty,  a  little  lower  than 

tit&   angels,   becomes   transformed   into  a  being   of  coarse 

features,   still   coarser   passions,  and  the  world  sits  down 

to  count  her  losis.     Those  articles  of  food  which  retain  the 

vital    principle,   such   as  wheat,  corn,  and  vegetables,  are 

the  best  suited  to  build  up  a  healthy  organism.     Wa  think 

what  we  eat.      The  tiger   and    lion,   which    destroy   and 

ravenously   eat   their    red-blooded    feast,     respond    to   its 

nature  in  cruelty  and  savageness,  while  the  domestic  cattle, 

like  the  sheep  and  cow,  shew  the  results  of  a  diet  of  grain 

and  grnss  in  lives  peaceful  and  contented.     Wheat  contains 

especially  the  two  ingredients  necessary  to  build  up  bone 

and  muscle  in  the  human  frame.      Meat  is  like  cliaff,  or 

the  fibrous    straw,   not    the  soul    or    essence   that  live& 

"The  life  of  the  flesh   is  in  the  blood"  so  say  the  ScrijH 

turcs.     When  the  blood  is  drawn   out  in  slaughtering  the 

""'niHl,  the  meat  that  is  left  contains  only  a  small  amount 

"'^ootriment,  and  it  takes  large  quantities  to  b*^  sufficient 

tiourifih   the   human   system.      The    wisdom   of    using 

hi.m  or  unbolted   flour  for  bread  consists  in  the  fact 

the  outside  of  the  grain  holds  the  lime  or  calcareous 

""^tter, while  the  interior  furnishes  the  starchy  substance; 

"lo^e  two  Luild  up  the  muscles  and  bones,  and  are  found 

'"     "Wheat  in   better  proportion  than   in  any  other  cereal 

'^      make    the    genuine    Graham     bread    from    this    flour, 

•^'low  the  directions  given  below.     Take  of  unbolted  flour 

"*tfieient  to  make  the  desired  quantity,  and  mix  with  cold 

*^4«r  to  the  consistence  of  pancake  batter,  add  a  little 
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tali     Then  have  a  griddle  with  sufficient  scallops  to  hold 
ten  or  twelve,  or  more  of  the  size  of  a  biscuit  eaoh;  grease 
the  griddle  that  the  biscuit  may  not  stick.     Heat  the  oven 
and  griddle  as  hot  as  possible  below  red  heat,  then  ladle 
the  batter  into  the  griddle,  place  it  quickly  into  the  oveo, 
and  when  well  baked,  it  can  conscientiously  be   placed 
upon  the  table  as  the  most  healthy,  nourishing,  and  the 
sweetest  of  all  kinds  of  bread ;  having  never  been  soured  to 
raise,  yet  it  is  very  light     Large  loaves  may  be  made   of 
Qraham  flour,  with  hop  yeast,  as  white  bread  is  made,  by 
adding  a  tea-cup  of  molasses  to  a  good-sized  batch  of  dongh. 
Oareful  housekeepers  will  remember  the  secret  of  success 
lies  in  following  closely  the  directions  given.    Ripe  fruity  at 
an  article  of  daily  food,  is  one  of  the  best  that  can  be  given 
to  children;   its  effect  is  to  keep  the  liver  in  an  active 
healthy  condition,  by  which  means  digestion  is  thorough 
and  perfect     Pork  should  never  be  placed  on  the  table 
before  the  young,  as  it  tends  to  feed  their  animal  nature 
too  much,  rendering  the  blood  sluggish,  and  destroying  that 
delicacy  of  taste  which  is  the  especial  privilege  of  yoath. 
Tea,   like    pepper,    spices,   and   vinegar,   is   wholly    unfit 
for  children,  creating  in   them  an  appetite  for  stimulus, 
and  this  grows  with  more  mature  years,  demanding  more 
and  more  excitants,  until  the  desire  has  become  so  strong 
that  the  answer  is  only  found  in  rum,  brandy,  and  whisky. 
By  this  means  parents  throw  around  their  boys  the  influ- 
ence of  the  grog-shop  and  gambling  house,  and  the  mother 
wakes  up  too  late  to  find  her  son  surely  on  the  road  to  ruin. 
His   downfall   was   commenced   in  his   father's   house    by 
setting  daily  an   intemperate    table.      Place  before  your 
children  plain  diet,  throw  out  of  the  door  or  window  your 
spices^  pepper,  and  teapot,  and  then  your  child  may  grow 
up  a  temperate  and  honourable  man.    Tea  contains  Theine, 
which  is  a  poison,  and  coffee,  caffeine,  also  a  poison;  both  of 
these  are  extracted  or  drawn  out  in  the  proceas  of  making 
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and  cofTee.  and  ignomnt  people  drink  it.  believing 
H  doea  them  good.  The  effect  of  coffee  is  also  to  tliinken 
w*6  blood,  inducing  torpidity  of  the  liver;  consequently  we 
'Wiably  find  that  regular  cofTee  drinkers  are  liable  to 
"bilioua  attacks,"  frequently  resulting  in  bilious  favor, 
""ding  in  death.  Inactivity  of  the  liver  induces  fever 
^"Oe.  dumb  ague,  jiiundice,  and  its  effect  on  the  brain  is 
^  produce  mental  obtuseness  or  stupidity.  Tea,  by  stimu- 
ting  the  nervous  system,  often  produces  mental  imbecility 
■•d  ncrvoua   derangement  of  a  serious  character. 

ifler  food  and  clothing,  the  next  important  step  with 

ard  to  the  young  is  education.  The  eS'ect  of  proper  mental 

UD log  is  BO  great,  not  only  upon  the  physiognomy  of  tha 

"owiDg  child,  but  on  tho  future  conduct  of  manhood,  that 

i  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  its  vast  importance. 

lie  world  is  to  be  regenerated  alone  by  the  advances  and 

kiprovemeuts  made  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 

Every   day   a   certain   number   of  worn-out  bodies 

!,  while  an  equal  number  of  young  men  step  into  their 

If  they  are  wiser  and  better  than   those  whone 

osiUons  they  till,  the  world  is  just  so  much  the  better,  and 

'■  veraa.      An   extended   summary   of  the   method   and 

resulte  of  education   will  therefore   be  tolerated  by  every 

'houglitful  render.     The  capacity  for  civtIizntioD,  or  educa- 

'•oual  influences  upon  a  race  will  vary  with  the  time  their 

*"0(!3tore  have   been   subject   to   tiiem.     Those  who   havo 

""^n  in   the   path  of  progreat  only  a  few  years,  are  not 

-JVsoeplible  of  more  than  small   attiiiotnents.     This   prin- 

9i%  a  demonstrated  in   the  schools  of  the  south  in  the 

Qerican    States    to-day,   in   thu    islaads    of  the    Pacific, 

1  indeed  among  all  uncivilized  tribes,  where  missionarios 

|*Vebeen.     This  theory  muy  appear  novel  to  the  general 

ier,  but  tiot  to  those  who  have,  through  years  of  nnre-  ■ 
'*Mted  observation,  paid  attention  to  the  subject. 

Vi'hen  I  gave  my  first  coarse  of  lectures  in  Boston,  thia 
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white  boy  was  brought  to  me  for  sn  exainination,  and  iaj 
DO  iuet&nce  Lava  1  Beec  »  better  example  of  a  high  sensi 
tional  nature,  intensity  of  organization,  and  a  true  type  fl 
"Young   America."      Such  children  need  rural  life,  piaj 
food,  and  complete  abatrusioD  from  books  and  school     Tbl 


White  Boy.  Orison  J.  Stone,  of  Borton,  who 
leamed  bu  letters  at  three  jetn  of  tgp, 
and  could  repent  a  Urge  book  from  Diemory 
wbsti  three  jean  uid  iik  mantha  old. 

negro  boy,  with  his  feeble  intellect,  which  meagrenesa  1 
inherited  from  bia  forefathers,  who  cultivated  only  ( 
animal  passions  and  motnry  powers,  can  accomplish  very 
little;  while  the  white  boy's  ancestors  were  among  the  beat 
educated  families  in  the  world,  and  he  inherited  a  large 
brain  and  intense  senaations  from  those  who  bad  used  andj 
enlarged  their  powers  of  sensation  before  him,  He  ; 
cognoscitive,  and  known  to  be  capable  of  much  metit* 
labour.  The  negro  boj',  after  many  years'  schooling,  i 
'  hardly  write  his  own  name,  or  solve  the  plainest  problei 
in  aritbmetta  The  white  boy  is  an  adept  in  i 
utd  retention. 
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The  first  lessons,  and  the  most  important  ones  in  the 
adoca^ioi^  of  the  child,  must  come  from  the  mother;  there 
ure  no  others  so  valuable  and  lasting  as  her  influence,  and 
^^t  of  home.  Fanny  Fern  once  said, — ''  A  mother's  time 
e^tM  in  no  way  be  better  expended  than  in  talking  to  her 
l^o^*"  I  deem  this  the  greatest  truth  ever  told  by  any 
person  in  modem  times.  Those  early  impressions  stamp 
becoming  man  or  woman  for  intellectual  eminence  ami 
liODOQi^Ue  fsane,  or  for  disgrace  and  infamy.  Short  moral 
which  any  good  mother  can  give,  are  the  moulds 
which  the  rectitude  of  her  child  is  run.  How  vividly 
ooflie  back  in  late  years  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
miod  while  in  childhood  we  lingered  around  the  loved 
BioilMr's  footsteps — 

**  I  lore  to  wmnder  back  at  timet, 
Through  memory's  faded  halU 
And  gan  upon  the  cherish'd  aoeoas 
That  hang  apon  ita  walla. 

^  Friendt,  plajrmatea— thoee  of  days  gone  by  * 
Come  throQging  into  view ; 
The  good,  the  loved,  the  beantifnl — 
Fair  forma  that  round  me  grew. 

**  Upon  the  hill  the  tchoolhouae  stands 
Embowered  *neath  the  trees. 
Where,  every  mom  the  bell's  sweet  tones 
Bing  oat  upon  the  breeaep 

**  Beyond,  the  peaceful  crystal  stream 
Flows  languidly  away. 
While  on  its  banks  a  happy  group 
Of  merry  children  play. 

**  Thus,  scenes,  bright  scenes  to  memory  dear, 
Come  crowding  0*9  each  other ; 
But  the  dearest  one  of  all  to  me 
la  the  fixnd  face  of  my  mother.** 

As  those  impressions  are  ever  fresh,  how  wonderful  is 
tbeir  value  to  us.     Hence  the  transcendent  importance. 
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that  the  mother's  teachings  should  be  faithful  and  true 
to  her  highest  convictions  of  right  and  duty.  The  delicate 
impressible  mind  of  the  child  can  go  no  further  back  thrno 
those  first  of  home  persuasion  and  di<icipline. 

Obedience  should  be  the  first  great  dutt  taught 
TO  A  CHILD,  because,  when  old  enough  to  do  wrong,  it  is 
sufficiently  old  to  correct  Were  all  children  taught  to 
obey  and  respect  their  parents,  much  sorrow  would  be 
saved  to  age  and  silvery  locks.  How  true  are  the  words 
of  that  "sweet  singer  of  Israel,"  who  said,  "The  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  Observe,  not  the 
middle  or  end,  but  the  beginning,  thus  obedience  is  the 
first  prime  lesson  inculcated. 

Love  follows  obedience,  and  here  again  we  may  be 
permitted  to  quote  that  old  book  where  it  says,  ^  Perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear/'  and  when  love  is  established  between 
parent  and  child,  obedience  grows  therefrom,  and  the  future 
steps  forward  become  surer  and  easier.  Love  is  the  centre 
around  which  revolves  the  whole  affectional  nature  of  man. 
It  is  the  lever  which  moves  the  social  circle,  and  it  becomes 
the  mother's  duty  to  lead  aright  and  preserve  in  purity 
the  affections  of  herself 

"  Keep  thoQ  love's  parity. 
To  God  leave  the  rest, 
Kdow  then  in  enrety, 
Thy  care  will  be  blest" 

The  love  of  a  tranquil  home  enters  into  a  child's  soul 
like  sunshine  into  the  rosebud,  slowl}''  but  surely  expand- 
ing it  into  beauty  and  loveliness.  The  cultivation  of  the 
affections  and  the  development  of  the  bodily  senses  begin 
together.  The  first  effort  of  t8e  intellect  is  that  of  indivi- 
dualization, and  next,  is  to  associate  in  the  mind  thd  names 
of  objects  with  the  sight  of  them. 

An  early  habit  op  close  observation  is  op  n-ery 
GREAT  VALUE,  and  the  method  of  object  teaching  is  the 
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it  effectual  plan,  because  the  eye  and  tbe  ear  correct 
criticise  each  other's  impressions,  leading  to  an  accurate 
reciation  of  the  various  objects  with  which  the  child 
les  in  contact.  As  the  mind  becomes  more  capable  of 
Igment  we  may  commence  to  teach  principlus,  but  it 
to  explain  the  reasons  clearly  and  definitely, 
tiie  child  will  begin  to  resign  iteelf  to  authority,  and 
this  way  is  worse  than  wasted  or  thrown  away. 
10  memory  mny  be  improved  l>y  increasing  credulity, 
"without  adding  an  iota  to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge, 
nd  this  prepares  the  mind  for  any  kind  of  slavery  which 
ivea  or  Bupemtitious  ])eop!e  may  choose  to  impose  upon 
If  we  assist  the  young  to  attend  to  the  result  of 
'«ry  action,  to  adjust  their  little  deviations  while  giving 
exercise  to  their  observation  and  reason,  they  will 
S^io  facts,  and  educe  principles,  which  no  later  influences 
*^OnId  controvert  Those  evidences  of  truth  would  be  food 
'V>T  reflection  which  temptation  would  fail  to  remove.  By 
*tsch  a  system  of  training,  the  young  mind  would  ultimate 
the  forming  of  a  person  who  would  fulfil  the  high  destiny 
which  he  was  created,  making  himself  and  others 
md  him  happy.  There  are  plenty  of  schools  in  our 
ntry  to  give  the  proper  training  to  youth  in  mental 
idies,  but  none  to  teach  him  how  to  conduct  himself 
r  he  leaves  that  school.  This  is  the  real  and  important 
k  of  home,  but  unfortunately  it  is  left  very  frequently 
nrcumstances  good  or  bad  arouad  in  the  community 
ire  his  lot  is  cast. 

'OLITESESS  IS  ONE  OP  THE  FINE  ABTS  OF  LIFE,  and  an 
lent  by  which  success  and  honour  are  obtained.  Jt 
lould  be  an  object  with  all  parentii  to  teach  their  children 
true  politeness.  This  lies  not  in  a  bow  or  simple  "Thank 
you."  but  in  a  feeling  of  unselfish  desire  to  make  others 
tappy.  The  Golden  Rule  which  Thales,  the  Greek  Philo- 
Wpber,  Confucius,  the  Chinese   Lawgiver,  nod  still  lal«r, 
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Jesus,  the  Galilean,  taught,  of  **  And  as  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise/'  the  founda- 
tion of  all  true  politeness,  and  when  put  in  practice  will  lead 
us  on  the  road  of  philanthropic  good  manners  to  all  mankind. 
Children  should  be  taught  to  give  a  pleasant  bow  and 
smile  to  those  they  meet,  and  especially  to  acquaintancea 
How  winning  is  a  smile,  how  little  it  costs,  and  yet  bow 
readily  and  largely  it  sells.  One  simple  heartfelt  smile, 
with  courteous  manners,  may  make  your  fortune.  Those 
whose  politeness  has  its  basis  in  selfishness,  will  appear 
polite  only  when  it  appears  to  their  interest  to  be  80» 
but  when  that  is  not  at  stake,  their  manners  are  boorish 
and  repulsive. 

Gentleness  is  a  virtue  too  rarely  found  in  tounq 
boys;  their  boisterous  sports  may  conduce  to  make  them 
wild,  but  it  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  superior  mind  to  see  a 
youth  of  twelve  or  fourteen  give  evidence  of  the  influence 
of  a  kind  and  tender  mother.  There  can  be  no  possible 
objection  to  a  boy  being  playful,  but  roughness  of  manners 
is  twin  to  ugliness  of  person,  and  either  are  great  defects 
in  the  young,  but  readily  subdued  by  good  sense  and  kind 
wishes  for  others. 

Patience  is  a  rare  virtue,  so  rare,  that  patient  men 
are  like  showers  upon  the  desert,  rarely  seen,  but  always 
gladly  received.  A  patient  boy  is  a  **  vara  avis.*'  If  any 
of  my  young  readers  will  consider  a  moment  that  the  letters 
that  go  to  make  us  those  words  were  each  set  up  separately, 
and  that  many  men  worked  days  and  even  years  in  con- 
triving and  perfecting  those  wonderful  steam  printing 
presses,  which  readily  throw  off  20,000  newspaper  impres- 
sions every  hour,  they  will  comprehend  something  that 
can  be  accomplished  by  patience  and  perseverence.  The 
constant  action  of  the  rain  and  frost  crumbles  away  the 
mighty  mountain,  so  will  your  patient  efforts  in  time 
remove  mountains  of  difficulty  from  the  journey  of  life. 
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Cultivute  patunce,  then,  to  promote  your  own  happineaa 
«  well  as  that  of  others,  When  we  give  way  to  flights 
of  bad  temper,  it  becomes  at  last  our  master,  anri  we  are 
held  in  ignoble  slavery.  Every  time  we  Inae  Hulf-control 
tl>«  harmony  of  our  lives  departs,  bappiness  iiiea  away,  and 
tJie  pleasant  face  of  the  world,  reflecting  our  own  image, 
i"©!!™  a  frown,  which  is  destructive  of  peace  and  content- 
mett. 

CoMMiNOLlNO   OF  THE   Sexes.  —  The  advantages  of  an 

^»3x]ciition   where  boys  and   girls   occupy  the   same   room, 

**><!  where  the  lessons  are  pursued  together,  are  very  great. 

Socially,   intellectually,   and    morally,   those    children    are 

"^tter  than  if  educated   separately.     Do  we  not  see  how 

Polite  and  careful,  as  well  as  gallant  the  boy  of  sixteen 

^^comea  when  in  the  presence  of  his  young  lady  friends. 

When  ft  troop  of  boys  go  nutting  in  the  wooda.  how  rough 

*iid  aavnge  they  often  are;  but  how  subdued  in  demeanour, 

^Hbw  gentlemanly  they  become  when  their  female  compan- 

^^H^  appear.     This  purifying  influence  of  the  sexes  upon 

^^Bteh  other,  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate.     It  restrains 

^^ftlitary   vice,   cultivates    self-respect,    induces   a.  generous 

^Bonlry  in  noble  paths,  and  huilds  up  true  men  and  women 

calculated   ti   benefit   themselves   and  those  around  them. 

Like  the  sun  in  spring-time,  it  produces  a  rapid  growth 

of  the  moral  nature. 

AtJ.  CHILDREN  SHOULD  HATE  AN  AIM  IN  LIFE,  and  an 
hooourable  means  of  support.  Franklin  said, — "  He  who 
haa  a  trade  has  an  estate."  Every  young  person,  male  or 
female,  should  learn  a  trade,  or  have  some  specific  occupa- 
tion. Tou  may  he  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  rich  man 
to-day,  but  to-morrow  you  may  be  homeless  and  dependent 
upon  your  own  exeriions.  The  fluctuating  and  evanescent 
condition  of  wealth  is  such,  that  its  pennanence  cannot  be 
relied  on  except  in  very  few  cases.  There  are  thousands 
ot  lamilies  in  this  country,  now  poor  and  needy,  who  ones 
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possessed  wealth  sufficient  to  gratify  every  whim  and 
caprice.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity  the  storm  or 
fire  came  and  swept  off  all,  leaving  them  to  the  cold  uncer- 
tain charity  of  the  busy  world.  When  the  reverse,  or 
poverty  comes,  the  first  question  that  arises,  is,  "  What  shall 
I  do  for  a  living  T'  You  ask  your  feet,  and  they  say,  I  do 
not  know."  Tou  question  your  hands,  and  the  answer  is, 
"  I  have  never  learned  to  do  anything."  The  head  is  then 
interrogated,  and  a  mournful  voice  responds,  '*  I  was  brought 
up  to  be  supported,  and  consequently  know  nothing  of 
getting  a  living."  There  is  but  one  man  who  can  befriend 
you  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  is  the  sexton.  To 
avoid  such  a  miserable  fate,  let  every  one  fit  himself  for  a 
vocation  in  life.  Read  for  the  sake  of  learning  something. 
Study  with  an  aim  to  be  self-reliant  and  self-sustaining. 
If  you  cannot  be  a  lawyer,  be  a  carpenter,  a  shoemaker,  or 
a  blacksmith ;  the  latter  will  likely  bring  you  independence, 
and  preserve  personal  honesty.  If  you  are  adapted  to  a 
farmer*s  occupation,  do  not  try  to  practice  medicine.  Many 
men  run  their  heads  against  the  gospel  desk,  who  would 
have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  world  had  they  learned 
to  pound  the  anvil  instead  of  the  pulpit  Others  try  to 
plead  law,  who  are  better  adapted  to  mining  in  quartz 
rock  than  in  Blackstone;  and  numbers  of  merchants  are 
more  qualified  by  mechanical  gifts  to  make  cloth  than  to 
sell  it.  Every  individual  should  be  examined  by  a  prac- 
tical and  competent  reader  of  human  character,  in  order 
to  learn  to  what  calling,  trade,  or  profession  he  is  most 
naturally  fitted.  The  motto  placed  over  the  grotto  of  the 
celebrated  Oracle  of  Delphos,  was,  "  Man,  know  thyself" 
Its  importance  to-day  is  as  great  as  it  was  three  thousand 
years  ago.  To  acquire  that  knowledge  is  worth  more  than 
any  other,  as  it  is  the  key-note  to  all  true  growth.  By 
learning  something  of  our  original  constitution,  our  excel- 
lencies and  defects,  cur  capacity  of  reasoning  and  persuading. 
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and  by  studying  the  methods  of  Belf-government,  we  may 
in  the  end  unite  our  own  good  with  that  of  others,  and  thus 
benefit  the  world  in  the  right  way. 

Persbveeie  in  One  Thing.  —  There  are  many  young 
persona  who,  after  choosing  aright  their  trade,  relinquish 
it  because  they  meet  gome  unpleasant  things  connected 
with  their  labours,  vainly  hoping  to  find  some  occupution 
vhere  all  is  easy  and  all  delightful;  such  will  learn  they 
rain  never  rise  to  excellence  or  become  prominent  in  the 
World.  The  pre-eminent  great  men  of  all  ages  are  those 
who  have  toiled,  hour  after  hour,  day  by  day  for  successive 
yonrs.  with  unswerving  perseverance.  Murillo,  the  great 
Spanish  painter,  spent  three  weeks  in  painting  the  handle 

I^f  a  hroom.  George  L.  Brown,  artint,  served  an  apprentice- 
Mtip  of  twenty  years  in  Rome.  Eierstadt  was  similarly 
pklustrioiis.  Michael  Aogelo,  the  great  Italian  painter, 
feulptor,  and  arehitect,  gave  twelve  years  to  the  study  of 
pUtomy;  and  when  he  was  seventy,  he  said  he  had  much 
■Bt  to  learn. 
m  In  every  trade  and  avocation  in  life,  there  are  unpleasant 
Inties  to  be  perfonned,  and  obstacles  to  bo  overcome  in  all 
fcUings.  The  successful  ones  "  take  off  their  coats  and  loll 
lap  their  sleeves."  conquer  their  prejudices  against  labour, 
•tod  manfully,  as  our  forefathers  did,  strive  to  bring  back 

I  ^le  soil  to  productiveness  and  fertility.  Whether  you  are 
^^^■b  Ihc  shop,  the  factory,  or  the  forum,  let  your  motto  Ite 
^^^BflwtwmnM  and  induatfy,  for  these  alone  can  coni^uer  the 
^^^Borltl.  In  summing  up  the  foregoing  remarks,  we  may 
^^^B|gr  that  the  character  of  clothing  affects  the  featurea. 
^^^Bnimate  makes  smooth,  or  shrivels  and  dnes  the  skin. 
I^^^^arieties  of  food  feed  various  features;  for  instanoe,  pork 

nourishes   the  sides   of  the   lower   part  of  the  face ;    heel 

II  puEb  out  the  cheeks  and  rounds  tbe  nose ;  vegetables 
j^^Bkd  tbe  eyes  and  their  surroundings,  while  the  grain 
^^^ftreala  nourish  the   forehead   and   brain.      The   effecta  of 
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education  are,  to  g^ire  sparkle  ti  iSo  oyeft  and  deSniteneas 
to  the  nose;  to  light  up  the  wholo  oountonance,  and  chasa 
away  ita  gross  character;  ib  lines  out  the  forehead,  eyelids, 
and  lips,  svreeps  off  the  cobwebs  of  passioo,  and  intro- 
duces symmetry  and  harmony.  Nota  well  the  difference 
between  these  two  physiognomies;  the  one  a,  man  of  ioteUi- 
^(^nce  and  education — the  other  without  (be  'fastening 
influence  of  cultura 


The  lessons  of  obedience  learned  in  childhood  have  thw 
due  weight  in  marking  character  on  the  countenance,  ot 
"  Phiz."  Let  us  pen  picture  two  boys.  The  one  has 
practiced  obedience  to  his  parents,  and  is  respected  and 
loved  by  all  who  know  him.  The  other,  through  neglect 
or  natural  ugliness,  ia  the  most  wilful,  disobedient  little 
rascal  one  can  imagine.     When  told  to  go   to  acbool,  be 
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eot  in  the  opposite  direction,  either  fishing,  loafing,  or 
doing  mischief;    would   steal,   &Dd   lie,  with  no   appareat 
retnotse  of  conscience.     For 
exampleo  of  a  representa- 
tive   boy   of   each   of  the 

above    characters    see  the 

Gate  on  page  292. 

Love,     whose    iuSueaco 

has  been  clianted  and  sung 

^y    poets   of  all   i^es,  has 

the    power    to    change     a 

deBioQ    into  a   saint,   and 

't«  effect  upon  the  physi- 
ognomy is  to  make  it 
Woom  like  spring  flowers; 
**>  refine  the  skin,  to  fill 
^Ut  the  chin,  and  to  give 

Warmth    and    joy    to    the   Igiio»no».     John  Brougliton,  &  blood- 

....  thiratf  uiieiliHt. 

Whole  expression. 

Politeness  and  good  mannera  ever  win  their  way  in  this 
World  of  appearances.  If  coming  from  good  feelinj^  in  the 
tbiud,  as  all  true  pulitonoss  most  assuredly  does,  then  it 
*tI1  ennoble  every  feature,  give  tone  to  facial  curves,  and 
touch  with  sublimity  each  lineament.  Gentleness  carries 
kn  attraction  which  lends  gi-acefulness  to  tliought  every- 
where; it  retains  the  balance  of  relative  proportions  ia 
niitline,  and  its  efiects  rest  upon  the  countenance  like  ths 
mellow  light  of  the  setting  sun.  Patience  is  the  root  of 
U  oiTilization.  It  supports  the  spirit  of  industry;  chastens 
ivery  virtue;  and  enfolds,  like  a  mother,  every  child  of 
'  reform.  By  patience  man  has  contrived  to  spread  the 
sails  of  commerce  on  every  sea,      It  furnishes  mechani'^ 

C    carriages    fur   the  travellers    of  all  lands;    it 
roduce  of  the  mighty  West  to  millions  of  con- 


niitl 
^^^  refoi 
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anection  on  the  wiDgs  of  the  lightning;  and  sprends  the 
news  of  Enropo  in  a  few  miDutes  to  every  city  and  liaiulet 
in  Amoricn,  while  we  return  to  them  the  tidinga  of  oar 
western  hemiRfihere.  Patience  ia,  indeed,  the  helm  of  ovcry 
enterpiiae.  To  have  a  simple  aim  in  life  is  tBntnmouDt 
to  the  poatessioD  of  a  fuine   wind.      The   Bible  says,  "  A 


Love  will  ObedwDce. 
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double  minded  man  is  unstable  in  all  his  ways,"  and  whes 
we  Imvo  two  or  mure   occiipationB,  they  bo  distract   am 
divide  the  attention  tlinb  we  lieoome  vncillfiting  and  almost 
nc trustworthy.     Unwearied  patience  and  persistence  wilt 
accomplish  whnt  talent  will  grow  faiiit  with  the  conaidera* 
tion  of;  the  look  of  a  tuan  who  has  perseverance  wil 
more  intounc  and  solid  than  those  who  arc  wavering  and 
unsteady.    Systematic  exerciao  has  an  all-powerful  influeix 
in  cuufcing  the  youthful  countenance  to  tell  truths  of  chapi 
ectcr.     We  often  meet  faces  which   ten  years  since  wei 
beautiful  and  full  of  ^nerous  aspirations,   but  a   life  of 
idleness  for  ten,  or  even  five  years,  has  changed  the  hapj^ 
light  of  youth  into   the  cloudy  gloom   of  insipidity   ud^ 
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^tjajscneaa.      Voung    cliildrea    should    early   leMTi    to    ilo 
"chores,"  to  indut'e  habits  of  iadustry.     At  ten  or  twelve 
years  they  should  have  their  allotted  hours  of  Inbour,  this 
^■ill  develop  not  only  their  bodies,  but  will  also  make  tliom 
pt'ncticui  and  sound  in  mind.     About  the  age  of  jmberty 
*ctive   labour  will  prove  veiy  beneficial,  by  leading   the 
"^pidly  expanding  energies  of  body  in  the  road  of  useful 
'**^upatioE.     In  lat«r  years  to  be  constantly  employed  will 
"^  a  safe-guard  against  the  vices  of  fashionable  life.     Well 
Winded  earnest  labimr  ia  the  only  honest  path  to  happiness. 
'Whisky  drinking,  with  its  attendant  vices  of  tobacco  using, 
S^mbling,  filang,  and  idleness,  have  filled  our  jails,  insane 
^*iyloms,   poorhouses,   and   tens    of   thousands  of  suicidal 
{graves.     There  ia  one  other  thing  which  sadly  mara  the 
life  of  young  people  in  the   present  i^e.     1  refer  to  the 
•sinful  practice  of  self  abuse.     Many  begin  it  before  they 
liecome  aware  of  its  terrible  injury  to  the  body  and  mind, 
and  when  self-control  is  lost,  they  grow  weak  physically 
and  mentally  through  a  continuance  of  the  habit.     This 
vice  paints  its  deformity  on  the  countenance  of  its  victims, 
but  for  the  sake  of  their  feelings  we  refrain  from  giving 
the  signs  which  ai-e  indicative  of  this  sonl  and  body  destroy- 
ing evil.     If  any  of  my  readers  have  thus  fallen,  let  me 
entreat  them  to  make  an  elfort  to  release  themselves  frota 
Ha  degrading  influence,  and  they  may  eventually  rise  once 
nore  into  the  sphere  of  a  better  life.     Children  are  th» 
tlowers  of  virtue,  scattered  by  the  wayside  of  life.     Atasl 
hnw  many  of  them,  like  the  seed  of  the  sower,  fall  into 
pour  or  thorny  ground,  where  they  either  perish  from  lack 
of  healthy  surroundings,  or  the  thorns  of  vice  spring  up 
and  choke  them.     It  is  a  disgrace  to  modern  civilization 
that  more  than  one  half  of  the  children  born,  die  before 
thuy  are  seven  years  old;  it  is  a  still  greater  disgrace  to 
know  that  a  healthy,   well-fed,  well-educated  child  is  tha 


k 


exception,  and  that   unhealthy,  ill-mannered, 


chil- 
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(Ircu  nre  the  rule  in  many  commuQities.  The  etudenLs, 
Hcholars,  teachers,  and  scientific  young  men  are  few;  tha 
drunkards,  gamblers,  idlers,  and  useless  cues  are  many. 
Thifi  ought  not  to  be  so  in  the  United  States,  the  country 
that  boasts  of  free  schools,  free  government  and  free  land ; 
or  in  Britain,  which  is  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civili- 
Kiition.  May  we  hope  that  what  we  have  written  will 
tend  to  develop  a  better  and  happier  condition,  by  leading 
parents  to  consider  deeply  the  iniportance  of  ft  wise  uid 
proper  training  for  youth. 


1  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  VARIOUS  DEPART- 
MENTS  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 

^0  those  wlio  desire  to  nnderatand  human  character,  the 
Connection  between  its  various  parts  ia  of  vast  important, 
%jid  to  master  the  subject,  considerable   research  will  be 


The  following  plan  may  be  pursued  in  investigating  this 
department  of  Physiognomy.  Exnuiine  the  lower  animala 
in  order  to  discover  their  peculiar  developments.     The  lion 

flias  much  magnanimity  in  his  disposition,  and  fears  no 
other  animal;  he  is  king  of  the  forest  and  jungle.  He 
would  disdain  to  injure  a  mouse  or  small  animal,  unless 
ID  extreme  hunger.  Look  at  his  face,  and  observe  what 
contl<lence,  dignity,  and  self-reliance  he  nianifestii,  &n  much 
as  to  say,  I  would  not  stuop  to  a  mean  act.  It  is  a  fact 
that  such  traits  of  character  are  possessed  by  this  particular 
q)Qcio3  of  animal. 
Next,  observe  hia  anatomical  peculiarities.  We  find 
tliat  he  possesses  large  lung  power,  and  that  its  attendant 
avenues  of  breathing  are  both  lai^e  and  wide.  The  cheek 
hones  sUind  out  prominent,  the  hips  are  small,  but  the 
ebouldera  are  broad,  with  heavy  mane.  Wherever  wc  find 
I  this  connection,   of   breadth   of  shoulder  and   breadth   of 

cheek  or  malar   bones,  we   shall  discover  great  capacity 
of  lung  power,  and  the  attendant  character  or  disposition 
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is  the  same  in  both  men  and  animals.  The  Hon  gets  in 
a  rage  in  a  moment,  and  regains  hia  tranquillity  the  next; 
BO  it  is  with  men  vho  are  of  similar  form. 

The  elephant  is  as  wide  at  the  hips  bss  at  the  shoulders, 
and  experience  has  shewn  that  this  animal  never  forgetfl 
or  forgives  an  injury.  He  has  been  known  to  remember 
an  insult  for  twenty  years.  His  anger  is  lees  evanescent 
than  the  Uon's  raga 

The  elephant  has  a  lai^  stomach,  with  a  wide  mouth, 
and  either  indicates  retaliation,  that  is,  where  the  mouth 
is  wide  from  side  to  side  of  the  fane,  or  from  one  comer 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  tlie  mouth.  The  abdominal 
visceraareconnected  with  that  department  which  supplies 
it  with  work,  and  the  mouth  is  the  place  where  food  first 
begins  the  process  of  digestion.  I^rgo  width  in  this  region 
indicntea  strong  digestive  apparatus. 

The  hog  has  a  large  mouth.  The  tarkey  also,  that  is, 
by  measure  round  from  one  comer,  outside^  to  the  other, 


EicelteC  power*  of  Diction.    D»»id  Feobltt  of  DigMtdon.      Onttsm 

Hume     who   could    partake    of   ■  III.,     wtiosa    hapjiioeM     wm 

hearty  meal  and  apply  himielf  to  poitoned  bj  dysgieiicia 
■tady   immediately  altar,   withoot 
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■Iking   tbe   longest    circumference    of   its    opening. 
torkey  and  hog  have  remarkable  digestive  power. 

Chickens  grind  up  pieces  of  bone,  lime,  glass,  Szc,  with- 
oat  inconvenience. 

The  whale  is  another  animal  of  wonderful  digestive 
power,  and  we  shall  find  wherever  tliU  width  and  depth 
of  mouth  exists,  in  animals  or  men,  that  strength  of 
digestive  apparatus  invariably  follows. 

Observe  a  man  with  large  mouth,  full  cheeks  opposite 
the  mouth,  long  deep  heavy  chin,  and  wide  from  the  chin 
to  the  mouth,  and  we  readily  discover  evidences  of  superior 
ution,  and  a  strong  or  good  stomach. 


gourmand  Emperor  of  Roouki 

A.11  men  who  .■•iiew  these  peculiarities  of  build,  posneaa 

^   dittposition  of  the  ariimal  that  has  the  same  condilioa 

"*       body.      The   low   monads  or   polypi   have    each   laj^ 

^^ths,  with   full  surroundings   to   the  mouth,  and  they 
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posseaa  tbe  most  powerful  digestive  tract  of  anytbingfl 
known.  These  illustrations  might  be  extended  iDdefiuitely,4 
but,  to  uao  a  homely  proverb,  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a  fea^t."  j 
A  few  good  illustrations,  well. drawn,  will  convince  tbSjB 
candid  mind,  while  men,  who  are  sceptical  about  everyJ 
tlung,  are  so   thick-headed   that   a  tenpenny   nail   would 


A  poor  Digaatioii.     CImtIm  VL,  Emitemr  of  Wen  Aiiitri^ 
who  died  of  ilyi!]-e)iiiiii. 

find  hard  work  to  penetrate  their  brains  with  a  force  ofl 
fifty  pounds  to  drive  it. 

Wherever  we  see  men  with  a  hollow  or  narrow  portioo, 
of   the    face   on   the   inferior  maxillary,   under   the   third] 
molar  tooth,  there  is  no  surer  indication  of  weakness  < 
the  kidneya      The   face   being  wide   on   the  jaws   at  thd 
point  indicated  in  the  annexed  cut,  of  Vitellius,  manifest^ 
excellent  power  to  throw  off  the  urea  of  the  system,  andfl 
a  narrowness  in  this  part  of  the  face  will   be   found 
unison  with  weakness  ia  the  small  of  the  back.     Henca 
we  reason  that  a  connection   or   intimate   relation   exists^i 
between  those  two  parts  of  the  body. 
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There  is  a  close  connection  between  the  eyes  and  the 
Kxual  organs;  this  is  illustrated  more  in  women  than  in 
men,  and  in  the  female,  among  animals,  more  than  among 
the  mnles.  The  reason  is,  they  have  more  activity  or 
Work  in  that  department  than  the  male. 

The  eyes  are  watery  in  certain  periods,  as  seen  in  the 
oow  and  mare  during  heat.  The  eyes  are  glassy  during 
pregnancy,  and  this  fact  is  conclusive  proof  that  cannot, 
and  will  not,  be  contradicted  by  any  careful  observer. 

Those  animals  that  possess  the  strongest  sesual  instincts, 
hke  tlie  boar,  have  s  peculiar  eye,  that  gives  a  sensual 
«presaion  to  the  face.  It  is  long,  from  side  to  side,  and 
^Tow  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  part;  and  such  eyes, 
"hetlier  they  are  found  in  man  or  animals,  are  evidence  of 
*  *etisna!  character. 

_  Eyes  that  are  round,  as  in  doves,  evince  a  love  of  hug- 
^^'S.  kiasing,  or  fondling. 

Worses  enjoy  each  other's  company;  dogs  the  same,  and 
'■'^^y  with  each  other  for  hours  together;  but  hogs  are 
K*MtT,  they  fight  and  grunt  whUa  doves  are  billing  and 
^^***^ing,  and  kittens  are  fondling,  and  playing,  and  licking 
**c\i  other,  very  often, 

All  animals  With  round  and  well-arched  upper  eyelids, 
•te  affectionate  in  their  disposition,  and  their  love  is  more 
I'latonic  than  animal.  Old  Erasmus  had  the  pig-like  eye, 
Vii  despite  all  his  learning,  he  was  one  of  the  most  piggish 
if  men. 

He  possessed  very  low  and  ardent  love,  and  he  loved  and 
cherished  only  base  passion.  While  another  man  ia  nearly 
always  kissing  the  girls,  and  yet  they  all  place  implicit 
confidence  in  him;  and  such  men  are  worthy  of  entire 
trust,  and  bear  it  honourably,  aa  their  natures  are  loving, 
but  not  brutish,  or  hog-like. 

The  love-hirds  of  Australia  have  eyes  as  round  as  bullets, 
1  those  we  have  seen  in  California  wei'e  always  together, 
1  ap[>eared  very  foud  of  each  other. 
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THOSE  SOFT  BBOWN  ETBS. 

"  Talk  not  to  me  of  the  eyee  of  Uae, 
That  never  change  with  a  iinile  or  a  frown : 
Yon  may  call  them  bonoy,  and  tender  and  tnifl^ 
Bat  give  to  me  the  eyes  of  brown. 

0  loft  sad  eyes!  *neath  your  melting  mood 
My  heart-throbs  thrill  with  a  glad  larprise  i 

1  yield  my  power,  as  a  woman  should, 

To  the  mystic  charm  of  those  soft  brown  eyes. 

**  I  seek  the  gaze  of  the  tender  bine, 
Till  my  thoughts  are  rife  with  the  worlds  afsf| 
I  view,  in  the  flash  of  the  sparkling  black, 
The  meteor-light  of  the  wandering  star: 
But  a  want  scarce  told,  and  a  pleasure  pain 
Sweeps  o*er  my  soul  like  a  saddened  strain; 
And  all  my  hojies  are  lost  in  sighs. 
As  I  mourn  for  the  love  of  those  dark  brown  eyesL** 

BLACK  ETES  AND  BLUE. 

**  Black  eyes  most  dazde  in  a  hall ; 
Blue  eyes  most  please  at  even  fall ; 
The  black  a  conquest  soonest  gain; 
The  blue  a  oonquest  most  retain. 
The  black  bespeaks  a  lively  hearti 
Whose  soft  emotions  soon  depart; 
The  blue  a  steadier  flame  betray, 
That  burns  and  lives  beyond  a  day. 
The  black  may  features  best  disclose; 
The  blue  may  feelings  all  repose. 
Then  let  each  reign  without  control— 
The  black  all  mind— the  blue  all  sonL** 

The  authors  of  the  above  lines  we  do  not  know;  hut  the 
verses  serve  to  shew  that  they  consider  the  eyes  love's 
medium.     O.  W.  Holmes  says — 

*'  The  bright  black  eye,  the  melting  blue^ 
I  caonot  choose  between  the  two; 
But  that  is  dearest  all  the  while, 
That  wears  for  me  the  sweetest  smile.'* 

And  Charles  F.  Hoffman — 

"  Tet  with  that  eye  could  flash  resentment*s  rays. 
Or  proudly  scornful  check  the  boldest  gaze, 
Chill  burning  passion,  with  a  calm  disdain. 
And  with  one  glance  rekindle  it  again." 
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Or  Byron — 

"  daft  «!yM  looked  loro  to  ^«a  tturt  ipoke  ■pin.'* 

"  OiTe  nu  the  ejM  of  black  or  VIwb, 
Brer  nnind,  loving,  bithfol  uid  trna; 
HakTsa'*  lannd  orb*,  love  vigiU  k«aipt 
Half-open  optica  raveal  tha  Innte  aaleop." 

All  eyes  possess  love,  bat  in  a  different  manaer;  one  haa 
mttoag  animal  passions,  that  give  a  pi^sh  look,  while  the 
pore  filial  love  sparkles  with  all  the  tender  emotions  of  a 
mother  or  wife. 

liuch  can  be  said  about  the  eye  and  its  colour,  as  that 
baa  great  significance;  but  the  colour  does  not  destroy  the 
principle  of  the  shape  of  the  organ,  as  we  shallifind  the 
same  rule  to  hold  good  through  all  variations  of  colour  in 
the  eyes,  as  in  the  colonr  of  the  skin.  Nations,  whose  colour 
remains  anchanged,  bave  tbe  eyes  alike  in  colour,  and  they 
are  non-progreseire. 

Dark  races,  like  the  Indian  and  Negro,  are  naturally 
revengeful,  like  the  elephant;  and  black  eyes  evince  more 
or  less  a  revengeful  disposition.  Tbis  law  of  nature  carries 
itself  through  the  various  shades  of  the  black  races,  asd  we 
aball  find  that  they  are  everywhere  more  revengeful  than 
ttie  light  iBoe  or  racea 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FOOD  ON  CHARACTER 

Food  ia.  that  wbicfa,  when  taken  into  any  living  animal 
organism,  makea  blood,  bone,  muscle,  integument,  hair, 
brain,  life,  &c.  On  food  all  animals  are  dependent  for  living 
existence ;  without  it  there  would  soon  be  universal  death. 
But  that  is  not  all:  not  only  are  animals  dependent  on 
food  for  life,  but  the  character  of  that  life  is  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  food  on  which  they  feed.  According  to  the 
nature  of  the  food  eaten,  will  be  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
eater.  The  turtle  dove,  flor  example,  feeds  on  seeds,  and 
seeds  being  the  highest  and  most  essential  part  of  plant 
life,  produce  in  the  dove  the  highest  type  of  animal  life, 
viz.,  love-mating.  Indeed,  so  prominent  is  this  kind  of 
life  in  the  dove,  that  the  expression,  "gentle  and  laving  as 
the  dove"  has  become  proverbial  among  men;  although  it 
is  only  here  and  there  that  you  will  find  a  man  who  baa 
taken  pains  to  find  out  the  reason  or  ground  of  the  dove's 
disposition  and  character.  Only  life  can  produce  life;  and 
as  all  seeds  and  grains  contain  within  themselves  the  germs, 
not  only  of  bare  life,  but  life  of  the  very  highest  kind 
possible  to  plants,  that  the  dove,  which  feeds  on  seeds  and 
grains,  should  possess  correspondingly  the  highest  kind  of 
animal  life,  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment, hut  in  beautiful  harmony  with  reason.     An  effect, 
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^"liilosopby  telis  na,  mast  partake  of  the  nature  of  its  cause; 
a  ud  food  being  at  least  the  occasioning  cause  or  support  of 
3fc]I  animal  life,  whatever  kind  of  life  the  food  indit-ntes 
primarily,  will  be  imparted  to,  and  engendered  in  tlie 
ajtimal  into  whose  organism  it  is  taken.  The  hog  eats 
animal  food  of  all  kind^,  clean  and  unclean,  sntikes,  oUnl, 
indeed,  nothing  is  too  filthy  for  ita  stomach,  and  everybody 
knows  that  it  possesses  only  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life, 
ond  has  become  the  most  gruff  and  unlovely  of  quadrupeda 
The  same  thing  is  apparent  also  tn  children,  The  trans- 
mission  of  hereditary  influences  has  much  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  character;  but  it  is  impossible  for  an  obwervant 
mind  to  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  young  are  traceable  to  diet.  Body  affects 
mind, — that  cannot  be  denied;  and  in  early  years,  when 
growth  ia  rapid,  and  food  is  taken  into  the  system  and 
retained  in  large  quantities,  and  more  frequently  than  innfter 
life,  the  truth  of  what  we  a.^sert  is  most  apparent.  The 
child  that  sucks  the  milk  of  the  mother  who  bore  it  will 
naturally  take  on  that  mother's  moral  characteristics;  while 
the  orphan,  compelled  to  take  in  the  milk  of  an  animal,  will 
reveal  in  its  character  some  of  those  idiosyncracies  [>eculiar 
to  that  animal.  This  ia  not  a  visionary  statement;  it  ia 
founded  on  fact,  and  can  be  testified  to  by  those  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject.  An  illustration  of  what 
*e  mean  was  found  in  1870  in  the  family  of  Captain  P,  M. 
Ch"ntea,nf  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  the  captain's  family  there 
\s«B  a  little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  who  had  been  deprived 
of  a  mother's  milk  and  nursed  on  the  milk  of  a  goat,  and 
■when  she  grew  up  and  was  able  to  run  about,  she  gave 
aomistakable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  law  for  which 
we  contend.     She  had  a  strong  and  very   unusual  desire 

Lfor  climbing.     She  would  mount  rocks,  fences,  and  go  to 
the   tops   of  houses,   and,   in   fact,  jump   about   in   every 
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when  in  her  climbing  moods  did  she  manifest  any  tokens 
of  fear;  and  these  peculiarities  became  apparent  In  hei 
as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  move  aboot.  Having  had 
occasion  to  converse  at  one  time  with  the  captain  on  the 
tendencies  and  disposition  of  the  girl,  he  very  readily 
admitted  the  powerful  influence  of  the  goat's  milk  on  her 
character,  and  told  us  that  she  was  the  most  remarkable 
girl  in  the  respect  just  noticed  that  he  had  ever  seen.  He 
said,  moreover,  that  the  goat  became  so  much  attached  to 
the  girl,  that  she  never  cried  but  it  ran  to  her.  and  if 
windows  were  in  the  way,  it  would  jump  through  them 
as  if  they  formed  no  obstruction,  and  on  reaching  the  child 
would  bend  over  her,  and  in  its  own  way  would  endeavour 
to  induce  her  to  draw  its  milk.  Similar  to  this  is  an 
instance  mentioned  by  Evelyn,  on  the  authority  of  Scotus 
(See  Numiamataf  p.  312),  of  a  boy  who,  having  been 
nursed  on  the  milk  of  a  goat,  manifested,  as  he  grew  up, 
the  leaping  and  climbing  propensities  of  that  animaL  And 
the  same  author  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy  who,  after  being 
fed  on  the  milk  of  a  sow,  could  never  be  reclaimed  from 
running  into  ditches,  wallowing  in  puddles,  &c.,  all  of  whidi 
traits  of  character  are  peculiar  to  the  unclean  animal  from 
which  he  had  drawn  his  sustenance.  Again  we  say,  there 
is  nothing  arbitrary  in  this.  You  cannot  bring  that  which 
is  clean  out  of  that  which  is  unclean,  nor,  conversely,  can 
you  bring  that  which  is  unclean  out  of  that  which  is  clean. 
As  the  fountain  is,  so  is  the  stream.  If  the  one  be  pure, 
the  other  will  be  pure,  except,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  those 
streams  which,  having  left  the  fountain,  are  fed  by  impure 
tributaries.  The  child  who  is  nursed  with  the  milk 
of  a  wicked,  immoral  mother,  will  at  a  very  early  age 
manifest  immoral  and  wicked  characteristics.  No  man  can 
study  character,  as  revealed  in  our  large  cities,  in  low  streets 
and  alleys,  where  drunkenness  and  debauchery  prevail, 
without  noticing  this.     **  He  is  a  chip  of  the  old  block,"— • 
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Jrag  common  among  ns,  ia  jost  an  illastration  of  the  Ikw 

*6  are  seeking  to  enforce,  altliough  in  many  casos  the  worda 

>re  ottered  heedlessly,  in  ignorance  of  those  principles  on  ■ 

•bich  the  proverb  rests.     If  you   place  a  kid  under  (he 

"Ursing  of  a  sbeep,  you  will  find  that  when  the  kid  becomes 

*   full   grown   gniit,  it    will   have   lost  much   of  the  goat's 

QotUml  propensities  for  climbing, — will  be  more  gentle  and 

9Qiet  than  other  goats,  and  iin  hair  will  be  of  a  finer  ti.iBue. 

And  so,  again,  if  a  Iamb  be  nursed  by  a  goat,  it  will  ba 

'ciiind,  when  it  becomes  a  matured  sheep,  that  it  will  mani- 

^^at  less  of  the  quiet  gentleness  of  other  sheep,  and  ita  hair 

^^ill  be  of  a  more  wiry  nature  than  it  would  have  been  had 

*  t.  been   nursed  by  a   mother  ewe.     Giraldus  Cambrensis 

^^>eakB  of  a  sow  fed  on  the  milk  of  a  hound,  which,  when  it 

^S'lew  to  maturity,  hunted  deer  equally  well  with  an  ordi- 

*^^*Jiry   hound.     And   wliat  is  true  of  the  lower  animuls  ia 

^^MiuBlly  true  of  man.     Like  creates  like.     Dion  tells  ns  that, 

■©D  Caligula  was  a  babe,  his  nurse  put  blood  on  her 
lasts  that  he  might  suck  it,  which  accounts  for  the  blood- 
rsty,  iohuman  nature  of  the  man  when  he  held  the 
^Iffitiniea  of  Rome  in  his  hand,  Hia  parents,  it  is  said,  were 
'Well -disposed  and  loving,  but  that  blood  which  he  sucked 
in  his  childhood  counteracted  the  antenatal  influences, 
robbed  him  of  true  human  feeling,  and  converted  him  into 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  detested  tyranta  the  world 
ever  produced. 

It  must  be  added  that  he  was  Bensnal  and  glnttonoim  iu 
Ilia  matnre  years ;  and  the  immense  income  be  derived 
from  the  lioinan  Provinces  was  largely  expended  on  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  We  are  told  that  he  dissolved 
in  vinegar  eoine  of  the  largest  and  most  costly  pearls  ho 
could  procure,  and  that  he  drank  the  solution  with  apjiarent 
telish.  Pliny,  to  whose  work  on  "'Natural  Ilistory"  (I.  9, 
t,  £57)  we  are  indebted  for  this  faet,  records  a  similar  one 
ieming  the  famous  Cleopatra,  who,  after  a  Bumptnoiis 
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repast,  drank  a  solution  in  vinegar  of  two  of  the  most  valo- 
able  pearls  then  known,  valued  at  100,000  sesterces,  equal 
to  £800  or  $4,000.  We  mean  not  to  say  that  these  draughts 
had  any  moi*al  influence  on  the  constitution,  or  that  they 
were  anything  else  but  wanton  displays  of  wealth  in  persons 
abandoned  to  sensuality. 

Napoleon  I.  was  extremely  fond  of  roast  pig ;  and  per- 
haps his  preference  for  tlie  most  selfish  and  quarrelsome 
of  all  our  food -animals  may  have  nurtured  the  pugnacious 
disposition  of  the  unprincipled  Corsican. 

Animal  food  doubtless  supplies  more  physical  force  than 
a  purely  vegetable  diet ;  and  men  who  work  hard  as  labor- 
ers in  the  open  air  may  thrive  well  on  plentiful  supplies  of 
animal  as  well  as  vegetable  food,  especially  in  cold  climates. 
But  flesh  meat  stimulates  the  passions ;  and  all  persons  of 
in-door  employment,  especially  those  engaged  in  mental 
labor,  will  find  a  purely  vegetable  diet  more  conducive 
both  to  bodily  health  and  intellectual  vigor.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  valuable  thoughts,  those  most  truthful  and  scien- 
tific, those  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  purity  of  heart, 
and  valuable  for  aiding  the  souls  of  men  to  rise  above  all 
that  is  low  and  base,  are  the  thoughts  generated  in  a  frame 
nourished  by  vegetable  productions,  as  cereals,  fruits,  and 
nuts,  which  seem  to  be  the  very  highest  type  of  soul  food. 

Accordingly,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  have 
been  vegetarians  during  the  most  active  years  of  their  intel- 
lectual labors. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  for  many  years  strictly  a  vege- 
tarian; yet  he  possessed  uncommon  physical  strength  as 
well  as  philosophic  and  inventive  genius. 

Crates,  an  eminent  cynic  philosopher  of  Thebes,  and  a 
disciple  of  Diogenes,  was  asked  what  use  philosophy  was  to 
him.  He  replied,  "To  teach  me  to  be  contented  with  a 
vegetable  diet,  and  to  live  exempt  from  care  and  trouble." 

Swedenborg  lived  on  bread,  milk,  and  vegetables.     Des- 
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caMee,  the  celebrated  French  philusopher;  Shellej-,  the  Kng- 
lish  poet,  and  Jiinine  Brutus  Booth,  actor,  were  all  vege- 
tarians. We  have  read  somewhei'e  a  similar  aceonnt  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  that  during  moat  of  the  years  of  hia  intel- 
lectual labors  he  lived  principally  on  frnit  and  vegetables. 
G.  Kondelet,  a  talented  French  naturalist  and  also  a 
learned  physician,  the  author  of  several  medical  works, 
abandoned  the  use  of  wine  and  fiesh  at  twenty-five  years  of 
»ge,  and  took  to  fruit  and  pastry. 

In  Tliomas  Crowell's  edition  of  Lord  Byron's  Works 
(^ew  York,  p.  14)  there  is  a  description  of  the  poet's  moals, 
And  we  find  it  includes  no  kind  of  butcher's  meat ;  he  ap- 
pears to  liavo  used  only  vegetable  products,  even  to  tea  and 
*ttbacco. 

Anthony  Benezet,  a  philanthropic  Quaker,  bom  in  France, 
^tta  distinguislicd  for  his  beneficence  to  the  needy  and  snf- 
*o»-ing,  wherever  ho  fonnd  them.  He  i-elinquiahed  the  nse 
**f  auinial  food,  prompted  by  the  motive  of  abhorreuco  to 
*^B  pain  inflicted  by  the  butcher  on  the  innocent  victims  of 
9  craft  (See  Appleton'a  "  Cyc!o])iEdia  of  Biography,") 
iHeiiry  David  Thoreau,  an  American  naturalist  and  an 
Mental  scholar  and  author,  ate  no  flesh,  drank  no  wine, 
I  no  tobacco.     (See  Allanlio  Monthly,  vol.  ii,,  p.  SI.) 

I  C.  Bryant,  an  American  poet,  ate  sparingly  of 

t  and  fish,  partaking  generally  of  cereals,  oatmeal  por- 

irhominy,  milk,  and  fruit,  but  using  neither  tea, coffee, 

>,iior  wine.     {Scribner'g  Mmjazine,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  495.) 

The  Dnke  of  Wellington  nsed  rusks  and  bread  with  his 

tea,  but  never  meat  or  eggs.     ("  Bric-a-brac,"  C.  Knight,  p. 

211.) 

Francis  Newman,  an  eminent  Tjitin  scholar  and  teacher 

B  London,  is  a  vegetarian  ;  and  Isaac  Pitman,  with  whom 

)  writer  is  personally  acquainted,  has  not  toudied  fish, 

I,  or  fowl  for  upward  of  fifty  years.     lie  was  bom  In 

13,  and  when  the  writer  \m\.  saw  him  (1S89),  in  his  pub- 
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liahing  office  at  Bath,  England,  he  was  as  active  as  a  boy. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  constant  workers  of  his  years,  and  ia 
well  known  in  England  as  the  inventor  of  the  best  system 
of  short-hand  writing,  as  well  as  a  less  used  system  of 
phonotype. 

Joseph  Eitson,  an  English  antiquary  and  extensive  au- 
thor, had  a  horror  of  animal  food.  ("  Bric-a-brac,"  Constable, 
p.  141.) 

Hundreds  of  other  lesser  lights  could  be  referred  to  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  highest  tj^pe  of  intellect  can  be  sus- 
tained on  vegetable  food;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  a 
variety  of  fruits,  nuts,  cereals,  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances are  more  favorable  to  original  and  inventive 
thought  than  carnivorous  diet ;  while  no  one  that  has 
studied  the  subject  will  attempt  to  gainsay  that  animal 
food  feeds  and  inflames  the  lower  passions  of  human  nature. 

We  have  never  heard  of  a  strict  vegetarian  committing 
murder,  theft,  or  other  crimes  requiring  violence.  So,  like- 
wise, the  lower  animals  that  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  other 
animals  are  far  more  liable  to  kill  than  vegetable-eating 
creatures.  Dr.  Veitch,  on  this  point,  says :  "  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  will  invariably  be  found  true  that  those  who 
are  living  on  animal  food  are  more  impetuous  in  temper 
than  those  who  live  on  vegetable  aliment;"  and  Phillips 
adopts  the  same  opinion.  (See  "  History  of  Cultivated  Vege- 
tables," 1822,  vol.  i.,  p.  5.) 

A  certain  quantity  of  half -cooked  beef  is  used  by  pugilists 
when  training  to  batter  each  other  into  insensibility,  this 
diet,  no  doubt,  tending  to  nourish  the  bull-dog  disposition 
needed  for  the  encounter,  just  as  swine's  flesh  will  give  the 
soldier  better  courage  for  the  battle-field  than  plum-pud- 
ding, rice,  or  apple-dumplings.  Those  savages  who  subsist 
chiefly  on  animal  flesh,  and  occasionally  take  a  meal  from 
the  remains  of  a  human  being,  are  certainly  more  blood- 
thirsty than  those  who  consume  only  vegetable  matter.    Mr. 
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^  Uwi'GDce  IioldB,  and  on  tenable  grounde,  that  ae  men  rise 
in  Uie  Bcale  of  civilizatiou  they  consume  more  vegetable 
and  lusa  auimal  subBtance.     He  also  denies  tliat  tlte  Ixtdily 
strength  IB  deteriorated  by  this  upward  progree*.  (See  "  Lect- 
ures on  Man,"   1844,  pp.  144-147.)     It  may  here  lie  re- 
iDU-kcd  that  the  animals  most  neeful  to  man,  and  thoBo  of 
Ltlie  greatest  endarance  iu  bearing  or  drawing  heavy  loads, 
)  vegetarian,  as  tho  reindeer,  the  cjimei,  llama,  horse, 
Binle,  ox,  elepliant,  etc.;  whereaa  the  nselu^s  t^iiadrnpedB, 
•  tte  lion,  tiger,  Ij-nx,  hyena,  and  all  that  ilk,  are  wholly 
"nivoroua,  and  they  are  not  only  iinBerviceable  to  man  bnt 
>  vicious  and  treacherous.     Then  as  to  bodily  slrengtli. 
'  lot  the  horse  or  the  ox  strong  enough  for  any  eight  or 
I  men  ?     And  as  for  tlio  elephant,  which  never  takes  a 
puthful  of  aught  but  vegetable  food  and  water,  does  lie 
I  keep  strength  enough  for  half  a  regiment  1 

Oarles  Darwin  says  that  in  Centi-al  Chili  he  saw  mea 

P'king  ill  a  mine  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deep,  aud 

J'ing  two  hnndred  pounds  of  ore  by  rough  ladders  to 

>  Biirface.    They  lived  entirely  on  boiled  beana  and  bread. 

"  Xaturalist's  Voyage  Round  the  World,"  New  Ed.,  New 

*  *^F]i,  1S71,  p.  266.)     He  also  states  that  these  men  worked 

*^*i»i  break  of  day  tiil  dark,  with  only  a  few  minutcB  for  a 

^"^i^J-day  meal.    Conld  meat  ekters  do  more  at  any  labor  re- 

3***  ring  physical  strength  i   On  page  60  of  the  same  hook  we 

'it!  Darwin  thus  speaking  of  the  general  working  popola- 

■*>!  of  Central  Chili:  "The  laboring  men  work  verj'  hard. 

cy  have  little  time  allowed  for  their  meals,  and  dnnnf; 

timer  as  well  as  winter  they  begin  when  it  is  light,  and 

■kre  oS  at  dark.     They  ai'e  paid  one  pound  sterling  ($5)  a 

*Oiith,  and  their  food  given  them.   This,  for  breakfast,  con- 

^'&tfi  of  sixteen  figs  and  two  small  loaves  of  bread;  for  diiir 

CI  beans;  for  supper,  broken  roasted  wheat  grain, 
cely  ever  taste  meat,  as  with  the  £13  per  annum  « 
to  clothe  tliemselves  and  support  thoir  families." 


fS« 


THE  LAWS  THAT  CONTROL  THE  LINES  OF 

THE  HUMAN  FACK 

As  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  the  elements  of  written 
language,  and  when  we  understand  their  combinations,  we 
have  a  key  to  unlock  the  treasures  of  knowledge  contained 
in  books,  so  the  various  lines,  the  convexities,  the  con- 
cavities of  the  human  face  are  as  so  many  letters  by  which 
those  who  understand  them  can  read  at  a  glance  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  of  those  in  whom  they  appear. 
But  this  facial  expression  is  a  language  not  quickly  mastered ; 
it  is  a  study  to  last  a  life-time;  for  ever  and  anon  there 
are,  and  will  be  new  marks  to  discover  and  interpret 

There  are,  however,  several  distinct  varieties  of  general 
structure,  which  produce  corresponding  characteristics  and 
facial  ex{)ression8  in  all.  For  instance,  the  bony  structure 
produces  the  rough  and  homely,  not  to  say  ugly  face; 
But  to  me  these  plain  countenances  appear  like  countries 
whose  mountains  and  ravines  reveal  nature  in  features  of 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Level  or  slightly  undulating 
landscapes  are  called  pretty,  so  are  smooth  faces.  But 
the  mountainous  country  is  that  which  conceals  treasures 
of  gold,  silver,  precious  stones,  and  useful  metals;  so  the 
rough  faces  indicate  solid  character  and  sterling  worth — 
powers  which,  like  the  mines  and  quarries  of  mountain 
ftinges,  are  worth  working,  and  will  yield  a  rich  return. 
Witness  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  Julius  Caesar,  Christopher 
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Columbas,  Andrew  JacksoD,  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and  Abiaham 
X^xicoId,  all  specimens  of  the  bony  type. 

"Xhe  rounder  lines  of  the  muscular  structure  are  the 
result  of  physical  exercise,  and  stand  aa  a  register  in 
T&atnre's  account  book  to  the  credit  of  the  individual  or 
"race  whose  industrj'  traced  them  there. 

I  shall  now  describe  particularly  the  lines  that  belong 
to  each  of  the  five  kinds  of  structure. 

1.  'l*he  AMmninal.  This  make  appears  conspicuously 
IQ  aquatic  animals.  In  the  human  subject,  it  gives  short 
horizontal  lines  on  the  forehead,  as  here  indicated.     These 


ll 


iioes  or  wrinkles  are  straight  in  some  persons,  while  in 
olbera  they  are  irregular  and  broken.  In  mature  years, 
however,  they  are  always  short.  This  structure  also  pro 
daces  wrinkles  running  round  the  neck  and  ears.     U  ^ive» 
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»  certain  rouDdness  and  smoothness  to  the  whole  body, 
with  a  few  well-rounded  lines^  usually  including  a  curved 
one  about  the  mouth.  It  gives,  especially  in  childhood, 
circular  creases  more  or  less  deep  about  the  wrists,  elbows, 
knees,  knuckle-joints,  and  across  the  chest.  The  lines  of 
the  face  are  less  marked,  owing  to  the  adipose  tissue  which 
fills  it  up,  and  produces  dimples  rather  than  wrinkles. 
What  lines  you  discover  are  not  sharp  at  their  inward 
or  bone  direction,  but  are  round  in  their  deepest  part. 
These  are  pretty  sure  signs  of  eating,  sleeping,  and  enjoy- 
ing animal  life.  Those  who  exhibit  them  usually  possess 
excellent  organs  of  assimilation,  and  their  secretions  are 
carried  on  quite  freely.  When  the  abdominal  structure 
is  greatly  predominant,  we  have  an  individual  more  animal 
than  intellectual;  fond  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  a 
trifle  selfish. 

2.  The  Thoracic  structure — evinced  by  a  broad  chest, 
large  nostrils,  wide  cheek-bones,  full  and  capacious  throat 
It  abounds  in  electricity,  and  produces  fewer  lines  than 
any  other;  for  it  is  the  fresh,  youthful  make  of  active, 
impulsive  natures,  not  steady  enough  at  any  one  pursuit 
to  acquire  the  wrinkles  which,  as  we  shall  see,  are  the 
product  of  continued  application. 

8.  The  Muscular  and  Fibrous  structure — ^abounding,  as 
its  name  imports  in  muscle,  and  evincing  itself  by  physical 
force.  Here  will  be  found  perpendicular  wrinkles  in  the 
lower  forehead  just  over  the  nose,  and  running  nearly 
parallel  with  the  facial  muscles.  (See  cut  of  S.  Judas 
lliadeus  on  page  61.)  In  that  cut,  observe  a  well-marked 
example  of  muscular  wrinkles  on  the  face.  They  run  up 
and  down  the  cheeks,  neck  and  arms,  in  correspondence 
with  the  facial  muscles;  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
orbicular  muscles  are  not  thus  marked,  being  light  and 
thin  they  are  not  apt  to  form  wrinkles  unless  they  are 
formed  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  musclea    Tbest 
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m  Oscular  Hnea  are  deeper  tliati  any  otber,  and  are  con- 
*t*iuuouB  when  tbe  individual  is  strongly  under  the  influence 
•*f  grief  or  joy.  They  geoerally  i/  dicate  pacific  and  good- 
oa.tured  people;  for  a  man  who  is  unusually  strong  is 
generally  [>encfably  disposed.  Such  are  likewise  labour- 
*Oving  people;  for  whenever  any  natural  form  or  make  is 
tt^Tongly  predominant,  there  ia  an  instinctive  desire  to 
^^cercise  and  increase  it. 

*.  Tbe  Osseous  or  Buny  etructure — ^remarkable  for  forma- 
*•*"^'e  power.  It  has  curved  lines,  but  not  so  deep  as  those 
*-*ff  the  muscular,  and  their  general  tendency  is  to  be  longer 
^^■*id  more  angular.  People  having  this  class  of  wrinklett 
^^^'ill  love  to  ride  better  than  walk,  as  they  thus  exercise 
^"^le  bones  rather  than  the  muscles, 

5.  The  Brain  and  Nerve  structure  is  indicated  by  long 

*  ines  al>out  the  forehead,  long  also  from  the  eyes  down- 

'ards.      People  of  this   make   are  not  generally  desirous 

money,  or  anxious   to   accumulate  property,  but  they 

ttensely  love  study;  they  want  to  read  and  think.     Nor 

^july  so  —  they   have   thought   closely   and   deeply  before 

tiioae   long  lines  could  be  fully  developed.      You   cannot 

tind  them  in   the  youthful  face;   they  are  the  tokens  of 

long  application,  close  study,  and  great  mental  power. 

No  disposition  or  exercise,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
produces  such  long  wrinkles  as  this  thoughtful n ess.  You 
cannot  find  a  man  who'ha^  for  years  betui  a  <leep  and  close 
thlnkur,  but  he  shews  long  and  continuous  wrinkles  across 
the  foriihead;  also  lengthened  and  well-marked  lines  pro- 
ceeding outwards  from  the  eyee.  There  will  usually  be 
well-marked  eye-Hds,  and  a  tendency  to  torm  wrinkles 
parallel  with  the  attachment  of  the  lower  eye-lid  to  the 
lace-  So,  whenever  you  see  a  man  with  a  great  head. 
Urge  eye,  long  nose,  and  shrivelled  ap{>earance  of  the  skin 
about  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  be  assured  that  his  has 
not  been  a  life  of  ease  or  sloth;  for  these  tokens  bespeak 
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intense,  consecative  thoaght  and  matare  nnderstanding. 
Long  wrinkles  indicate  what  is  meant  by  a  ''  long  head"— - 
a  far-seeing  mind,  made  so  by  nature  at  first,  bat  developed 
and  matured  by  years  of  thoughtfulness. 

It  is  important  distinctly  to  understand  the  wrinkles 
peculiar  to  each  form  or  structure;  but  sometimes  you  find 
several  of  these  blended  or  mixed  in  one  individual;  and 
the  study  thus  becomes  more  difficult.  When  the  Brain 
and  Nerve  form  is  combined  with  the  bony,  it  will  produce 
more  wrinkles  than  any  other  structure,  or  combination  of 
structures;  but  the  wrinkles  will  be  less  perfect,  and  there- 
fore less  easily  recognizable  than  in  the  pure  Brain  and 
Nerve  type. 

If  we  find  the  whole  five  types  pretty  evenly  balanced 
in  one  person,  the  lines  can  scarcely  be  found  unless  the 
constitution  has  been  abused.  This  harmony,  this  equi- 
poise seems  to  efface  the  lines  belonging  to  each  peculiar 

type. 

An  observation  or  two  on  the  general  lines  of  the  &oe 
may  suffice  in  conclusion. 

Facial  lines  or  wrinkles  are  the  roads  over  which  time 
has  wrought  his  experiences,  and  those  who  possess  them 
have  always  been  hard  workers,  either  for  good  or  eviL 

The  smooth  face  denotes  ease,  indolence,  and  pleasure. 
The  possessors  of  such  are  seldom  thoroughly  honest,  and 
are  not  often  found  arriving  at  eminence.  The  men  and 
women  who  have  made  their  mark  on  other  minds,  wher- 
ever they  have  been,  have  been  ploughing  their  own  faces 
with  lines  never  to  be  erased;  but  such  lines  are  not  found 
in  the  children  of  ease  and  idleness. 

The  lines  produced  by  the  workings  of  scorn,  grief,  joy, 
mirth,  happiness,  pain,  disappointment,  mark  the  counten- 
ance only  for  a  time,  except  where  the  condition  is  long- 
continued.  If  a  person  has  been  in  bad  health  for  years, 
the  entire  face  will  display  wrinkles,  but  not  of  the  regular 
characters  we  have  described  abova 
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^f  a  person  Is  of  gloomy  diBpositioa,  the  lines  will  run 

«ic>-wnwards   like   the  feelings  within;   while  the   opposite 

"«wi]l  be  the  case  with,  an  individual  full  of  hope  and  healthy 

life.     Id  joyoua  subjects  the  lines  run  upward;  hut  if  out- 

^ward   and  downward,  there  has  been  much  sorrow.     Tbo 

downward  curves  of  a  gloomy  countenance  are  seen  in  the 

imprisoned    convict;    the   npward   ones   in   the  blooming, 

t.lioughtIess  youth,  with  whom  life  ia  in  its  freshest  cuq- 

^^^—dition. 

^^^fc  The  lines  which  run  straight  across  the  foi-ehead  are 
^^^^■zidiSerent  evidences  of  moral  worth;  while  those  that  dip 
^^^nxi  the  middle  are  good  signs,  found  only  on  persons  ol 
^^B  estimable  character. 

^^P  The  lines,  the  curves,  the  angles,  are  so  many  marks  lu 

I  «i«ture'ft  record  of  our  conduct.     The  lines   produced   by 

crime  are  downward;  those  traced  by  good  actions  run 
**pward3;  like  the  soul  within,  looking  up  for  help  and 
support,  our  good  actions  make  their  marks  to  indicate  tho 
^ipward  tendency  of  our  lives. 

Now,  the  reader  nlay  think  these  matters  very  difGcult — 
^U  but  impossible  to  master.  What  if  you  should  live  to 
*e<s  the  day  when  a  school  for  teaching  them  should  be 
Wcceaafully  conducted  and  gladly  supported) 
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AND  BODY. 

This  is  a  subject  of  such  vital  and  paramount  importance, 
that  we  intend  to  enter  into  it  so  fully,  that  every  one  of 
ordinary  intelligence  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  facts 
and  reasons,  so  as  personally  to  apply  them,  and  become 
the  intelligent  instructors  and  guides  of  all  who  come 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence. 

Let  us  then  first  consider  the  qualities  and  influence  of 
the  atmosphere.  All  the  continental  waters  come  to  us 
from  the  ocean.  If  they  are  fresh  and  sweet,  it  is  because 
they  have  passed  through  the  great  laboratory  of  nature, 
by  the  simple  process  of  distillation,  which  is  the  first  fact 
to  be  specially  pointed  out. 

The  Sun,  the  great  awakener  of  life,  shoots  his  burning 
rays  every  day  athwart  the  face  of  the  waters;  he  causes 
the  invisible  vapours  to  rise,  which,  lighter  than  the  air 
itself,  unceasingly  tend  to  soar  into  the  atmosphere.  In 
their  ascending  movement,  they  encounter  the  colder  layers 
of  the  higher  regions,  which  have  a  cooling  influence.  They 
are  condensed  in  vesicles,  which  become  visible  under  the 
form  of  clouds  and  fogs.  Then  borne  along  by  the  winds, 
whether  invisible  still,  or  in  the  state  of  clouds,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  continents,  and  fall  in  abundant  rains 
upon  the  grounds  which  they  fertilize.  All  the  portion  of 
the  atmospheric  waters  not  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plants  and  the  animals,  or  carried  off  anew  into  the  atmo* 
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*pl»ere  by  evajxiration,  retcrns  by  the  springs  and  rivers  to 
•ue  ocean  whence  it  cnme. 

Tiius  the  wnters  of  the  ocean,  by  this  ever-renewed 
•ot^tion,  Bprefid  themselves  over  the  lands;  the  two  ele- 
laentB  combine  and  become  a  source  of  life,  far  richer  and 
w»  «jeh  superior  to  what  either  could  have  produced  by  its 
i>^n  forces  alone.  But  we  see  the  earth  and  the  water, 
t\ti!  continents  and  the  oceans,  touch  each  other  only  at 
t.4»e(r  margins.  A  more  intimate  action  upon  each  other  ia 
o»sly  poaaible  by  means  of  the  most  mobile  of  the  elements, 
t-l«e  atmosphere,  which  performs  in  oature  the  part  of  a 
"'^"i'iiator.  The  winds  are  the  agents  in  this  im])ort»nt 
■«'"crk, — the  carriers  of  the  water  whieb  unceasingly  reoo- 
■*""tes  the  face  of  the  lands,  and  sustains  ita  beauty.  The 
•*>  habitants  of  the  arid  desert  can  alone  tell  us  how  to  value 
*">8  treasure  of  revivifying  moisture.  Still  let  it  be  care- 
L?**'lj  remembered,  that  the  more  elevated  regions  receive 
more  purified  air,  with  its  burden  of  more  purified 
Hence  the  mental  and  bodily  vigour  attained  ia 
ivated  regions,  within  certain  limits,  is  proportionally  of 
^  >X)ore  elevated  order  than  can  be  attained  in  a  more  impure 
*'**«:'l  heavier  region  in  depressed  situations. 

^ow.  let  US  look  at  the  terrestrial  distribution  of  our  race, 
^*"*  t,h  special  reference  to  the  elevation  and  climatic  conJi- 
*'**^«8  of  its  habitat. 

^un,  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  forms  a  striking 
^^^reption  to  the  general  law  of  distribution  and  develop- 
^**^nt.  He  is  not  found  in  his  most  perfect  type  in  the 
*-*~^jpical  regions.  The  tropical  man,  far  from  exhibiting 
^■^ail  harmonious  outline,  that  noble  and  elevated  form,  and 
tliose  perfections  which  the  chisel  of  a  Phidias  or  of  a 
Liteles  has  combined  in  a  single  individual,  displays  that 
which  approaches  near  to  the  lower  animal,  and 
the  instinct  of  the  brute.  If,  then,  the  distribution 
races  on   the  surface  of  the  globe   does  not 
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follow  the  law  of  the  rest  of  nature,  what  is  the  law,  let  aa 
try  to  point  out,  which  regulates  it?  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  problems  in  nature.  I  do  not  intend  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  question  here,  but  merely 
to  state  and  verify  the  fact  that,  while  all  the  types  of 
plants  and  of  animals  gradually  decrease  in  perfection  from 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions,  in  proportion  to  the 
temperature,  man  presents  to  us  his  purest  and  most  per- 
fect type  at  the  very  centre  of  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
great  land-hemisphere,  almost  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
north-eastern  continent,  in  the  regions  of  Iran,  of  Armenia, 
and  of  the  Caucasus;  and  departing  from  thb  geographical 
centre  in  the  three  grand  directions  of  the  lands,  the  types 
gradually  lose  the  beauty  of  their  forms  in  proportion  to 
their  distance.  At  the  extreme  points  of  the  southern 
continents  we  find  the  most  deformed  and  degenerate  races, 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity. 

Now,  let  us  takQ  a  type  from  the  central  region  of 
Western  Asia — the  Caucasian.  In  this  we  are  at  once  struck 
with  the  regularity  of  the  features,  the  flowing,  easy  grace 
of  the  lines,  and  the  perfect  harmony  of  the  whole  figure. 
The  bead  is  oval;  no  part  is  obtrusively  prominent;  nothing 
salient  or  angular  disturbs  the  softness  of  the  lines  which - 
surround  it  The  face  is  divided  into  three  equal  parts  by 
the  line  of  the  eyes  and  that  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are 
large,  well  cut,  neither  too  near  nor  too  far  from  the  nose; 
their  axis  is  placed  on  a  single  straight  line  at  right  angles 
with  the  line  of  the  nose.  The  stature  is  tall,  lithe,  and 
well-proportioned.  The  length  of  the  extended  arms  is 
equal  to  the  whole  height  of  the  body;  in  a  word,  the  pro- 
portions reveal  that  perfect  harmony  which  is  the  essence 
of  beauty.  Such  is  the  type  of  the  white  race — the  Cau- 
casian, as  it  has  been  called — the  most  pure  and  perfect 
type  of  humanity.  Their  average  elevation  above  sea  level 
is  2,000  feet,  hence  pure  and  invigorating,  but  not  too  nire, 
is  their  lung-food. 
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In  proportion  as  we  depart  aad  descend  from  this  geogra- 
phical centre  of  the  races  of  man,  the  regularity  diminishes, 
■^nd  the  barmony  of  the  proportions  disappears.  Follow  tha 
dispersing  races,  first,  in  the  direction  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
Allliough  the  European  may  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  central  race,  his  features  have  less  symmetry,  but 
more  animation,  more  mobility  and  expression.  In  liira 
beauty  ia  less  physical,  but  more  moral  and  intellectual, 

t^^hich  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  superior  freedom  with 
ibtetlectual  and  spiritual  cultural 
Passing  into  Africa,  we  find  the  Arab,  who,  whether  in 
■is   own  country  or  in  Algeria,  shews  degeneracy  in  both 
(►is  cranial  and  facial  featurea     The  degeneracy  gradually 
■•creases   aa   we   proceed  southward,   and   may   be   traced 
tnnough  the  CJalla  of  Abyssinia,  whose  hair  begins  to  crisp; 
*-he   Kaffir,  with  woolly  hair,  and  lips  like  the  negro;  and 
^*>e  Hottentot,  who  long  was  considered  the  most  degraded 
^r»«icimen  of  humanity.     Then  look  to  the  other  coast  of 
'^'Vica,  still  farther  from  Asia,  and  you  find  the  degeneracy 
***      form  still   more  rapid.     The  Berbers  of  the  Atlas  evi- 
^^»itly  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race;  but.  nevertheless,  in 
■^^  prolongation  of  the  head,  the  pouting  of  the  mouth, 
.^  *^«ir  spare   mesigre   forms,  and  their  deeper  colour,  they 
**^icatea  marked  degeneration.     The  Fellatahs  of  Soudan, 
^^**d  stiU  more  the  inhabitants  of  Senegal,  bring  us  to  the 
■A>*pe  of  the  Congo  Negro.     In  him  the  retreating  forehead, 
^*^e  prominent  mouth,  thick  lips,  flat   nose,  woolly  head, 
^tpongly-developed    occiput,   announce    the    overwhelming 
t^  Teponde ranee  of  the  sensual  and   physical  appetites  and 
t^  rope nsi ties   over  the  nobler  faculties.     And  then,  at  the 
^^xtremity  iif  Africa,  the  miserable  Bushman  ia  still  lower 
^lian  the  Hottentot. 

Now  we  turn  to  Eastern  Asia  to  point  out  the  marked 
decadence  of  the  human  species  in  their  descent  from  the 
l^ure  and  elevated  cradle  of  the  race.     Towards  the  level 
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of  the  sea,  the  great  receptacle  of  terrestrial  imparities,  as 
the  race  descends,  the  more  debased  has  it  ever  become. 
But  more  on  this  point  when  we  come  to  enumerate  some 
of  the  centres  of  immorality  and  decay  that  may  be  visited 
on  our  great  rivers  by  the  sea. 

From  the  Caucasian  region,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
Australia,  the  decreasing  beauty  of  the  human  form  is  not 
less  perceptible  or  less  gradual  than  towards  the  extremity 
of  Africa.  Here  we  see  the  Mongolian  with  his  prominent 
cheek-bones,  eyes  compressed  and  wide  apart  and  elevated 
at  the  outer  corners,  and  the  whole  figure  wanting  in 
harmony  throughout  Then  the  Malays,  who  seem  to 
have  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  Mongolian  and  white 
race.  The  Papuan  of  New  Guinea,  with  still  some  lingering 
advantages  of  form.  But  the  South  Australian  with  his 
gaunt  body,  his  lean  members,  bending  knees,  hump  back, 
projecting  jaws,  presents  the  most  melancholy  aspect  that 
is  found  in  human  form. 

In  our  rapid  suggestive  general  survey,  we  now  come 
to  America.  Here  the  same  law  shews  itself  The  face 
of  an  Indian  chief  has  some  advantages,  but  the  prominence 
of  the  cheek-bones,  a  slight  elevation  of  the  outer  angle  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  size  of  the  jaw,  clearly  betray  a  degener* 
ate  nature.  In  the  South  American  Indian  all  these  defects 
are  still  more  exaggerated,  and  give  to  the  races  of  the 
south,  compared  with  those  of  the  north,  a  very  marked 
character  of  inferiority.  Finally,  at  the  extreme  point  of 
the  continent,  and  in  the  wretched  Island  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  live  the  Pesherais,  the  most  misshapen,  the  most 
mentally  degraded,  and  the  most  wretched  of  all  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  New  World. 

The  same  law  holds  good  in  advancing  towards  the 
poles.  Passing  the  Finns,  we  arrive  among  the  Laplanders ; 
through  the  Mongolians  we  reach  the  Tungusians,  the 
Samoiedes  of  Siberia,  and  the  Esquimaux  of  North  America 
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all  directions  aa  we  remove  from  the  pure 
r«ile-<nted  seat  of  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  human 
•yr*!  't"®  degeneracy  becomes  more  strongly  marked, 
I*ot  na  now  draw  a  few  deductions  from  these  re- 
■oatkable  facts  observable  in  the  distribution  of  the 
Ikuman  race. 

1,  The  continents  of  the  north,  which  constitute  the 
•central  mass  of  the  lands,  nre  inhabited  by  the  finest  races 
anti  present  the  moat  perfect  types;  while  the  continents 
of  Iho  south,  forming  the  extreme  and  far  Bundered  points 
of  the  lands, — as  it  were  long  wedges  driven  into  the 
**«ean — are  occupied  esclnsively  by  the  inferior  races  and 
I  **"»st  imperfect  representativeB  of  human  nature.  This 
••otrftBt  is  more  decided  in  the  Old  World  than  in  the 
"ew;  nevertheless,  in  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  general 
'"Wiority  of  tiie  copper-coloured  race,  we  have  seen  that 
a  man  of  the  north — the  Missouri  Indian — has  a  marked 
*  periority  over  the  Indian  of  the  south,  over  the  Botocudoa, 
3  Guaranis,  and  the  Pesherais  of  South  America. 
2.  The  degree  of  culture  of  nations  bears  a  proportion  to 
*^«  nobleness  of  their  race.  The  races  of  the  northern  con- 
^■•■lents  of  the  Old  World  are  alone  civilized,  while  those  of 
Xe  southern  continents  have  remained  savage.  In  America 
^e  civilized  Aztecs  of  Mexico  cnme  thither  from  the  noi-th. 
he  ancient  civilization  of  the  Incas  (or  Quichuas)  on  the 
kUe-iands  of  Pent  scarcely  seems  indigenous  to  South 
But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  land  itself, 
^y  its  elevation,  belongs  to  the  temperate  zone,  averaging 
Vteore  than  1,000  feet  above  sea  levcL 

Now,  these  difTerencea  between  the  north  and  the  south 

•Me    not   of  tu-day   nor  yesterday.      If   we    glance    at    the 

cnemorials  of  these  tribes,  without  written  history,  meagre 

I  ■»  they  are,  it  might  seem  that  it  has  been  the  same  from 

^^L     &  lime  before  all  our  traditions  or  histories  if  the  Bible 

^^H     u  excepted.     So  indication  brings  to  light  in  these  tropical 
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continents  the  existence,  at  another  epoch,  of  a  purer  type, 
of  a  more  perfect  race  of  men,  than  the  degenerate  and 
inferior  form  we  there  meet  with  at  the  present  day. 
The  annals  or  traditions  of  the  tribes,  in  no  part  of  these 
continents,  record  either  the  birth  or  the  progress  of  a 
civilization  which  has  contributed  to  the  development  and 
progress  of  our  race.  Man  has  there  remained  always  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  civilization;  while,  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  world,  history  marks  out  the  temperate 
and  more  elevated  continents  as  the  seats  of  the  cultivated 
communities.  As  there  is  a  temperate  hemisphere  and  a 
tropical  hemisphere,  so  is  there  a  corresponding  civilized 
hemisphere  and  a  savage  hemisphere. 

Without  pursuing  the  subject,  I  may  just  hint  here  that 
the  distribution  of  man  on  the  globe,  and  that  of  the  other 
organized  beings,  are  not  founded  on  the  same  principle. 
In  all  organized  beings,  except  the  human,  the  approach 
to  perfection  of  the  types  is  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  heat  and  of  the  other  agents  which  stimulate  the  display 
of  physical  life.  But  in  man  the  approach  to  perfection 
of  the  types  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement.  This  is  a  law  of  moral  order, 
just  as  the  former  is  a  law  of  physical  order. 

Now,  since  this  subject  is  not  only  absorbing  but  intensely 
interesting,  let  me  direct  your  attention,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  the  fact  that  the  continents  of  the  north  are 
the  theatres  of  history  and  every  kind  of  development* 
They  are  Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  which  we  have  made 
between  the  northern  and  southern  continents,  in  their 
most  general  characteristics,  seems  to  be  that,  what  dis- 
tinguishes the  former  is,  not  the  wealth  of  nature  and 
the  abundance  of  physical  life,  but  the  aptitude  which 
their  structure,  their  situation,  and  their  climate  give  them 
to  minister  to  the  development  of  man,  and  tp  become 
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t-Hna  the  seat  of  a  life  inuob  superior  to  that  of  nature. 
The  three  continents  of  the  north,  with  their  civilized 
peoples,  have  appeared  as  the  kiaiorical  continents,  which 
•ortn  a  marked  contrast  to  those  of  the  south,  with  their 
Ravage  tribes. 

We  know  that  the  condition  of  an  active,  complete 
*3 evelopment,  is  the  multiplicity  of  the  contrasts,  the  dif- 
"^ceDces,  the  springs  of  action  and  reaction,  of  mutual 
•exchanges  which  excite  and  manifest  life  under  a  thousand 
^iveree  forma  To  this  principle  corresponds,  in  the  organi- 
*»^tion  of  the  animal,  the  greater  number  of  its  special 
^•■gans;  in  the  organization  of  the  continents,  the  variety 
'^f  the  forms  of  the  land,  the  strongly  characterized  distrint^, 
^■>«  nature  of  which  stamps  upon  the  people  inhabiting 
^h«ra  a  special  seal,  and  makes  them  so  many  distinct 
*1dividual  bodies. 

Hence  we  expect  to  find  the  great  fact  of  the  life  of 

**lie  nations  connected  essentially  with  those    diEFerences 

^f  soil  and  climate,  and  with  the  contrasts  which  nature 

'itself  presents  in  the  interior  of  the  continents;  and  that 

e  of  these  differences  on  the  social  developments 

man,  although  variable  according  to  the  times,  is  evident 

*j  the  periods  of  his  history. 

The  true  theatre  of  history  is  the  great  north-eastern 

I Continent,  comprising  Asia  and  Europe.     We  direct  atten- 

^^^BLion  to  the  unity  and  physical  plan  exhibited  in  this  grand 
^^^^Rkriangular  mass,  which,  in  a  natural  point  of  view,  forms  a 
^^^Hp^ngla  continent.  The  subdivisions  bear  the  imprint  of 
^^^^tknere  secondary  diOerencea  The  most  remarkable  trait 
^^^Vvtf  its  structure  is  the  great  dorsal  ridge,  composed  of 
^^^^  nyetemH  of  lofty  mountains  traversing  it  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  lengthwise,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  axis 

t«>f  Uie  continent.  It  is  in  fact  that  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  long  chain  of  more  than  5,000  miles  on  the  north  nri'l 
aouUi  of  the  Himalaya,  of  the  Caucasus,  of  the  Balkan,  thu 
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Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  high  lands  of  the  interior  of 
the  continent  extend.  It  splits  the  continent  into  two 
portions,  unequal  in  size,  and  differing  from  each  other 
in  their  configuration  and  climate.  On  the  south  the 
areas  are  less  vast,  the  lands  are  more  indented,  more 
detached,  and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  elevated ;  it  is 
the  maritime  zone  of  the  peninsulas.  On  the  nor^h,  the 
great  plains  prevail;  the  peninsulas  are  rare  or  of  slight 
importance,  and  the  ground  less  varied. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  one  of  the  two 
parts  from  the  other,  and  imparts  to  each  a  peculiar  nature, 
is  the  climate.  Those  lofty  barriers  which  have  been  just 
named,  almost  everywhere  separate  the  climates  as  well 
as  the  areas.  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  terraces,  fix>m 
the  north  towards  the  south,  up  to  the  ridge  of  the  con- 
tinent^ by  prolonging  in  the  southern  direction  the  frosts 
of  the  north,  augments  still  further  in  Eastern  Asia  and 
in  Europe  the  difference  of  temperature  between  their  sides, 
and  renders  it  more  sensible. 

Thus  two  opposite  regions  are  confronted,  one  on  the 
north,  in  the  cool  temperate  zone,  with  its  vast  steppes 
and  desert  table-lands,  its  rigorous  and  generally  dry  climate ; 
the  other  on  the  south,  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  with 
its  beautiful  peninsulas,  fertile  plains,  blue  heavens,  soft 
climate,  delicate  finiits,  trees  evergreen,  and  lovely  smiling 
nature  every wh  era 

The  contrast  of  these  two  natures  must  have  a  g^reat 
influence  on  the  people  of  the  two  regions.  It  is  repeated 
irom  the  history  of  the  very  earliest  ages  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner.  In  the  north,  the  arid  table-lands, 
the  steppes  and  the  forests,  lead  men  to  the  life  of  shepherds 
and  hunters;  the  people  are  nomadic  and  imperfectly  culti- 
vated. In  the  south,  the  fruitful  plains  and  a  more  facile 
nature  invite  the  people  to  agriculture;  they  form  fixed 
establishments  and  become  civilized.     Thus,  in  the  very 
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Ulterior  of  the  historioal  continent,  we  find,  placed  aide  by 
wde,  a  civilized  and  a  barbarous  woild. 

As  far  as  the  memorials  of  history  ascend,  they  shew  ns, 
on  tlie  table-land  of  Iran, one  of  the  earliest  civilized  nations, 
tbe  ancient  people  of  Zend.     The  Zendaveata,  the  sacred 
Ixjok  of  their  legislator,  displays  everywhere  deep  traces  of 
the  conflict  of  Iran — the  good  and  civilized — with  Turan — 
the  evU,  dark,  and  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  low  regions 
•round.     Thus,  clearly  shewing  that  the  purer  elements  of 
*>»ture  contributed  in  remotest  antiqiiity  to  develop  and 
•''evate  the  human  being  enjoying  their  advantages.     In 
^•lina  and  India  we  have  parallel  examples  of  the  eOectn 
^•f    elevation  on  the  lofty  table-lands  of  these  vast  countries. 
*f*£T6  were  developed  the  two  great  cultivated  nations  of 
"■^^^tem   Asia,  whose   perfected   languages,   rich   literature, 
**-*»d  wonderful  skill  in  art  and  science  remain  as  amazin|{ 
uQunienta  of  their  intellectual  and  physical  development. 
Let  QB  observe,  in  passing,  tliat  Eastern  Asia  is  pre- 
nently  a  country  of  contrasts,  of  isolated  and  strongly 
-wjiaracterised    regions.      In   perfect    responsive   accordance 
itU  these  natural  features  of  the  earth,  we  find  the  char- 
«teristics  of  the  man  who  occupies  the  soil — the  Mongolian 
Bce.     In  this  people  the  melancholic  disposition  seems  to 
t::>revail;   the   intellect,  modemte  in  range,  exercises  itseli 
X:ipoD  details,  but  never  rises  to  the  general  views  or  the 
igh  Bpeculiitions  in  science  and  philosophy.     His  ideas  are 
holly  turned  to  things  of  earth,  but  the  world  of  ideas, 
le  Dpiritunl  world,  seems  closed  agninet  him.     His  whole 
^hilo«ophy  and  religion  are  reduced  to   a   code   of  social 
xnontls  for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  such  only  as 
tuercly  rendera  auciety  po.ssible.     The  Chinese  again,  being 
by  nature  closed   in,  have  cai-efully  adhered  to  the  patri- 
archal form  of  society;  but  the  white  race  of  India,  sprung 
Irom  the  west,  have  developed  a  civilization  wholly  different, 
qualities  of  which  are  expiniued  at  once  by  the  itifiuences 
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of  the  soil  and  the  climate.  The  Hindoo  is  endowed  with 
higher  iDtelligence,  with  a  power  of  generalization,  with 
deep  spiritual  feeling,  whereas  t\]e  Chinese  neither  knows 
nor  cares  for  a  spiritual  life.  The  p«re  air,  the  vast  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Upper  India  have  so  operated  on  the  race, 
that  it  would  seem  that  the  material  world  disappears 
from  their  eyes.  In  their  literature,  so  rich  in  works  of 
high  philosophy,  of  poetry,  and  religion,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  the  annals  of  their  history,  or  any  treatise  on  science,  or 
any  collection  of  practical  observations,  so  numerous  among 
the  Chinese.  One  thing  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  in  con* 
sidering  these  eastern  civilizationa  At  a  very  remote  era 
they  had  attained  to  their  utmost  in  their  several  civiliza- 
tions, but  then  they  progressed  no  further.  The  great  ob- 
struction seems  to  be  the  isolation  of  each  great  community, 
arising  from  the  impassable  barriers  that  the  land  forms 
have  placed  between  them.  The  wonderful  contrast  to  this 
natural  conformation  will  be  very  striking  when  we  notice 
tho  amazing  facilities  afforded  by  the  New  World. 

Now,  ghince  for  a  moment  at  the  conformation  of  true 
Western  Asia — the  Asia  of  history.  It  consists  of  a  plateau, 
on  the  south  of  the  great  central .  ridge,  and  enjoys  a  fine 
climate,  while  it  is  flanked  by  two  plains.  If  Egypt  be 
added  to  it,  this  region  will  comprise  all  the  great  coun- 
tries of  ancient  civilization  of  the  centre  of  this  continent 
Here  is  the  original  country  of  the  white  race,  the  moat 
perfect  in  body  and  mind.  Their  original  habitat  was  in 
the  very  centre  of  this  vast  salubrious  plateau,  around  the 
pellucid  head  streams  of  the  great  rivers,  along  whose 
banks  descended  the  ancient  Assyrians  and  Babylonians, 
keeping  respectively  along  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  on 
which  they  built  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  whose  history  is 
too  well-known  to  be  more  than  simply  mentioned  here, 
for  the  sake  of  observing  that  their  fate,  in  becoming  great 
sinks  and  centres  of  moral  pollution  and  degradation,  has 
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oetetx  ever  sioce  the  history  of  cities  founded  on  large 
streams  in  low  situations  where  natural  impurities  accum- 
ttlwte,  Riid  so  fttfept  body  and  mind,  to  sap  the  pure  and 
healthy  action  of  each.  National  decadence  is  first  seen  ia 
oty  luxury  and  sensuality. 

Ifftt  ua  now  glance  at  Europe,  which  haa  a  character  quit© 
special.  The  giant  impassable  natural  barriers  to  inter- 
*^<*urse  which  abound,  in  Eastern  Asia  are  almost  wanting 
**er©.  The  whole  continent  is  accessible,  and  better  formed 
*'i<J  fashioned  for  the  development  of  the  human  being, 
■*^ois  has  been  the  continent  most  favoured,  considered  in 
'"Aspect  to  the  education  of  man.  More  than  any  other 
*1  the  old  world,  it  calls  into  play  his  latent  forces.  No 
'^tfcer  continent  is  more  fitted,  by  the  numerous  physical 
*^gion8  it  presents,  to  briug  into  being  so  many  distinct 
^■**d  different  nations  and  peoples,  as  well  as  to  increase 
*-'»eir  reciprocal  influence  and  stiraulate  them  to  mutual 
tercourse. 

Kow,  we  glance  at  North  America,  the  third  continent  of 
to  north.  Its  aspect  differs  entirely  from  the  other  two. 
le  New  World's  two  continents  are  not  grouped  in  one 
**iiiss,  or  placed  side  by  side,  but  touch  only  at  their 
Exterior  angles,  standing  in  line  rather  than  grouped.  Be- 
sides, they  are  rendered  still  more  distinct  irom  each  other 
V>y  being  eituated  in  two  opposite  hemispheres.  Nortli 
-America's  characteristic  is  that  of  great  simplicity  of  struo 
"%ure.  Add  to  this  its  vast  areas,  fruitful  plains,  numberless 
sivera,  prodigious  facility  of  communication,  nowhere  im- 
'jieded  by  serious  obstacles,  with  its  oceanic  position,  and 
■we  can  perceive  that  it  is  made,  not  so  much  to  give  birth 
and  growth  to  a  new  civilization,  as  to  receive  one  already 
irmed,  and  to  furnish  for  man,  whose  e<lucation  the  Old 
hWorld  baa  well  begun,  the  most  magnificent  theatre,  the 
•cene  most  worthy  of  hia  activity.  It  is  here  that  all  the 
peoples  of  Europe  may  meet  together,  with  room  enough 
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to  move  in,  may  commingle  their  efforts  and  their  gifts,  and 
carry  out  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  hitherto  unknown,  the 
life-giving  principle  of  modem  times — ^the  principle  of  free 
association. 

Now,  having  rapidly  pointed  out  the  great  leading 
physical  causes  that  contribute  to  the  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  the  human  body  and  mind,  as  it  regards  nations 
and  communities,  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  more  local 
and  minute  causes  affecting  the  mind  and  its  wonderful 
index,  the  face  and  form. 

In  all  attempts  to  cultivate  body  and  mind,  we  should 
never  lose  sight  of  the  indispensable  and  absolutely  neces- 
sary elementary  sustainers  of  healthy  action  in  both.  Firsts 
then,  we  mention  pure  air  as  the  element  of  primary 
importance,  as  not  a  moment  can  pass  in  life  in  which  we 
can  dispense  with  this  sustaining  fluid.  As  the  atmosphere 
is  a  fluid  of  great  compressibility  and  expansibility,  and 
readily  combines  with  other  gases,  holding  them  in  solu- 
tion, it  is  most  important  that  we  should  inhale  the  air 
that  may  be  as  fi*ee  from  deleterious  matter  as  possible.  In 
all  liquids  holding  in  solution  impurities,  those  heavier 
than  the  liquid  will  be  precipitated,  while  those  that  are 
lighter  will  either  escape  at  the  surface,  or  become  apparent 
as  floating  impurities.  As  a  general  rule,  the  atmosphere 
becomes  purer  the  higher  we  rise  in  it,  when  it  is  uncon- 
flned.  Poisonous  gases  and  effluvia  that  are  deleterious 
to  human  life  have  such  specific  gravity,  that  they  descend 
and  become  the  breath  or  food  of  plants.  Those  of  large 
lung-power  in  health  can  breathe  comfortably  at  a  mean 
elevation  of  6,000  feet  above  sea-level ;  but  the  best  average 
height  for  vigorous  respiration  is  considered  to  be  between 
3,000  and  4,000  feet. 

The  next  great  essential  of  life  is  pure  water.  It  is  oi 
immense  importance  that  this  element  should  be  pure;  and 
much  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  and  analyzing  water; 
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^^  foT*  it  holds  ID  solution  many  most  dangerous  ingredients, 
^^booth  organic  and  inorganic.  Before  using  water  from  eitlier 
^^H^  ^ell,  or  spring,  or  stream,  we  sbould  carefully  ascertain 
^^  its  purity  by  carefully  testing  it  Aa  a  general  rule,  the 
[  "Urther  from  and  above  the  sea  we  find  a  spring,  it  is  the 

t*urer,  especially  when  it  wells  from  the  limestone  or  iron- 
stone rock.     But  care  in  the  selection  of  pure  water,  as  well 
^-»    pure  air  is  much  enhanced  when  it  is  considered  that 
I  J>«rity  of  mind  as   well  as  body  depends  essentially  upon 

■~*>©  use  of  these  great  sustniners  of  life. 
f        I'cople  living  on  low,  flat,  or  depressed  lands  are  well 
^nown  to  he  subject  to  fevers,  jaundice,  derangement  of 
*■**«    portal    system,  Asiatic   cholera,  &c.,  while  those  who 
*^^^^ell  among  the  mountains  scarcely  ever  are  assailed  by 
'•^se  deadly  enemies  of  human  life.     Cholera  almost  always 
*^*"iginatea  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  where  this  immense 
*A^er  pour^  its  waters  into  the  sea.  and  deposita  over  its 
^tensive   delta  the   fearful  amount  of  rotting  vegetable 
^^ihris  and  putrifying  human  remaina  which  the  sujwrsti- 
~*KiaB  dwellers  along  its  4,000  miles  of  banks  are  ever  and 
loo  committing  to  its  impetuous  ton'ent.     Look  now  to 
*  «w  Orleans  and  the  country  forming  the  long  line  of  fiats 
*^tween   that   pestilential   city   and   the   6ulf  of   Mexico. 
~*^hi«  ia  a  hot-bed  of  j'ellow  fever.     The  reason  of  the  deadly 
*Vature  of  this  distrit^t  is  not  far  to  seek.     All  the  central 
^^art   of  the  North   American   continent  is  drained  of  its 
impurities   by  the  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Mis-sissippi  rivers, 
^^^^"Xrith  their  tributaries,  and  carried  down  into  the  hot  and 
^^^BAmpure  air  of  these  vast  swamps,  where  it  soon  breeds  that 
^^^■^rrible  scourge.      Carbonic   acid   gas,   when   cool,  always 
^^^~    subsides  and  seeks  depressed  or  neap  ground  as  a  resting- 
ftlace,  where  it  contaminates  the  vitals  of  those  who  are 
_  sufficiently  unfortunate  to  inhale  this  deadly  poison.     Fresh 

^^^^^  vater  will  receive  its  own  weight  of  carbonic  acid  gas, 
^^^^1    which  it  carries  by  river  to  the  salt  water,  only  to  be  throwa 
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out  upon  the  air,  to  vitiate  and  debase  it,  and  empoison  the 
blood  of  those  who  inhale  it  Thus  we  perceive  how  it 
arises  that  all  the  dwellers  upon  low  lands  are  more  sub- 
ject to  fevers  (especialljr  fever-ague)  than  the  inhabitants 
of  elevated  landa  The  people  who  live  in  low  countries 
are  more  or  less  depressed  in  their  higher  natures  by  the 
impurities  which  they  breathe,  as  well  as  by  the  depressing 
monotony  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a  law,  that  whatever  affects 
the  body  affects  also  the  mind.  The  debilitating  effect  of 
impure  air  and  water  conduce  to  stimulate  the  animal  and 
depress  the  moral  nature  of  man.  This  same  law  operates 
in  causing  the  inhabitants  of  uplands  to  be  more  thoughtful 
and  less  animal  than  those  who  dwell  on  the  marshy  and 
paludal  soil.  This  same  thought-principle  would  raise  and 
define  the  nose,  chasten  the  lips,  and  mark  clearly  the  eyes' 
form,  as  well  as  its  expression.  A  striking  example  of  this 
may  be  seen  in  the  African  face,  which,  in  its  flatness, 
i*eflects  the  character  of  the  country  whence  he  sprang. 
The  people  dwelling  along  the  Amazon  of  South  America  are 
warm  in  their  animal  natures,  but  crude  in  their  mentality. 
The  degenerate  Spaniard  of  Mexico  is  vigorous  of  body, 
ardent  in  love,  stolid  in  intellectual  improvements,  while 
he  is  debased,  atld,  as  a  rule,  animal. 

The  physiognomy  of  the  deer,  elk,  and  antelope,  are  well- 
defined  and  expressive,  when  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
crocodile,  rhinoceros,  and  hippopotamus,  as  well  as  other 
animals  of  low  river-countries,  in  which  feculent  air 
abounds. 

This  same  principle  would  prove  that  the  people  who 
live  in  hilly,  temperate  climates  are  further  advanced  in 
social  arts  and  accomplishments  than  those  whose  abodes 
are  in  level  and  depressed  countries.  The  classic  hills, 
groves,  and  elevated  picturesque  cities  of  Italy  are  the 
localities  whence  the  instructors  of  the  fine  arts  press  their 
claims  for  deserving  merit     England,  with  her  level  fields 
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•f    graio,  pasture,  and  woodland  aceneiy,  is  queen  of  tho 
seas,  and  possesses  a  physical  power  which  the  nations  of 
tlio  world  care  not  to  dispute.     Scotland,  with  her  rugged 
utoiiDtaina,  deep  ravines,  and  bounding  rills,  is  the  birth- 
place of  industry,  and  sterling  peacefid  worth.     These  attri- 
Ijutee  also  depend  largely  upon  the  granite  in  her  soil,  and 
tl>e  early  oatmeal  braio-nouriahing  fare  of  her  sturdy  sous, 
^^bo  labour  in  their  youth  in  the  open  air,  and  study  as  a 
l*«stiine  until  they  enter  college.     Let  it  be  observed  also, 
*-"ia.t  all  their  universities  are  by  the  sea,  or  on  elevated 
Situations.     More  eminent  men  have  come  from  the  granite 
^**i>«  of  Aberdeen,   in   proportion   to  its  population,  than 
5*^*^in  any  other  county  in  Scotland.     The  granite  character 
*^    in  their  very  nature,     Ireland,  with  shamrock  ever  green, 
•^  spires  her  people  with  a  love  of  song  and  liberty.     Her 
^^-tives  strongly  bear  out  the  observations  we  have  made 
**    the  influence  of  the  physical  surroundings.     The  hilly 
*^^^^i]nties  and  highlands  of  Connemara  produce    tall,  hand- 
^^"^^nie,  keen,  active,  persevering,  intelligent  men  and  beauti- 
*-»l  women;   while  the  ungainly  baboon-faced,  pot-bellied 
^"^pparees  are  the  natural  offspring  of  the  great  central  plain 
■«id  interminable  bog-land  that  occupies  such  a  vast  pro. 
ortion  of  the  country.     North  America,  with  her  snow-clad 
and  thundering  cataracts,  in  ber  grand  simplicity  of 
latnral  construction  for  facilitating  every  species  of  mental 
,rid  material  progress,  bids  away  the  traveller's  monotony, 
•»nd  beckons  his  thoughts  transcendently  above  the  inglo- 
ioua  herd  to  the  mazes  and  labyrinths  of  worlds  whose 
iplenduur  and  stupendous  grandeur  Ull   the  sky. 

Nesarly  oil  great  reforms  of  a  moral  nature  were  first 
started  on  some  mountain  or  in  a  mountainous  country. 
The  Decalogue  was  given  to  Moses  on  the  grand,  ru^ed 
mountain  of  Horeb.  The  Messiah,  whose  teaching  rolled 
on  the  chariot  wheels  of  civilization,  bad  His  birth  in  the 
hilly  dintrict  near  Jerusalem,  and  most  of  His  teachings  were 
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on  the  top  or  declivity  of  a  mountain.  In  ancient  timeo^ 
when  a  people  desired  some  great  good,  they  were  com- 
manded to  go  up  to  the  mountain  tops  and  pray.  They, 
too,  knew  the  ennobling  effect  of  elevation  and  pure  air  of 
mountain  freshness  upon  the  mind\  and  morals  of  men. 
There  are  more  llioracic  forms  among  the  inhabitants  of 
mountainous  regions  than  in  lowland  countries,  because  the 
purity  of  high  air  necessitates  greater  respiration  in  volume^ 
which  enlarges  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  the  thorax 
which  contains  them. 

In  flat  sections,  the  air  seems  to  encourage  the  nutritive 
power,  and  the  people  become  full  of  adipose  material,  and 
are  round,  plump,  and  somewhat  inactive.  This  is  the  case 
pre-eminently  in  Holland,  where  the  inhabitants  are  often 
on  a  lower  level  than  the  sea,  which  is  kept  from  inundating 
their  towns  by  their  famous  dykes.  On  the  other  hand, 
mountain-air  thickens  and  cools  the  blood,  arches  the  upper 
eyelid,  expands  the  forehead  and  chest,  sharpens  every 
feature,  and  gives  vivacity  and  action  to  both  body  and 
mind. 

In  Alaska  the  Indians  are  fairer,  more  thin-lipped,  and 
have  higher  and  narrower  noses  than  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  Utah,  or  Colorado.  The  Stichians  and  Sticks 
who  inhabit  Alaska  are  quite  intelligent,  and  never  use 
salt  Nor  do  any  of  the  Alaskians  use  salt — shewing  that 
salt  is  an  article  not  positively  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
of  man. 

The  reasoning  powers  of  those  who  live  in  pure  air  are 
more  clear  and  accurate  than  of  those  who  dwell  in  low 
malarious  districts.  The  atmosphere  of  low  realms  excites 
the  animal  nature  in  men,  and  causes  them  to  talk  and 
think  more  of  the  voluptuous  and  amorous  pleasures  than 
those  who  live  in  high  altitudes  with  pure  air.  Where 
countries  are  undulating  and  the  waters  clear,  and  brisk 
breezes  fan  away  incentives  to  vice,  there  the  soul  towera 
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away  iD  the  majesty  and  gloriousoesa  of  the  noblest  nature; 

whereas  the  marshes  and  frog-ponda  of  mortiferous  regiona 

make  full  cheeks,  large  necka,  dull  dark  eyes  and   skin, 

fint  noses,  hollowing  and  narrow  foreheads,  all  of  whicli 

I'iiice  want  of  intellect,  and  that  the  individual  is  doltish 

ad  a^ine. 

Upon  the  mountain  tops  of  moderate  elevation,  the  atr 

I  "being  fine  and  subtle,  one  reapires  with  pleasurable  freedom; 

fc'he  Imdy  is  more  elastic,  the  mind  more  serene;  pleasures 

ecome  less  ardent  and  the  paEsioos  more  controllable.     The 

sndeur  of  the  scenery  inspires  sublimity  in  the  mind's 

neditations.     Thus  elevated  above  all  animal  life,  it  seems 

if  one  had  left  every  low  terrestrial  sentiment  n-nd  had 

Approached  the  celestial  realms  of  light.     The  soul  feels 

KdriDking  in  full  draughts  of  eternal  purity,  and  one  be- 

1  thoughtful  without  being  melancholy,  peaceful  but 

"**ot  indolent,  inspired  yet  resigned;  the  passions  are  more 

'Sad ily  subdued,  while  gentle  emotions  till  the  mind.    Hence 

'he   paasiona,  which  in    the   lower  world  are  man's   most 

^  powerful    enemy,   in   a   higher    sphere    contribute   to   bit 

^Vancement  and  happiness. 

' '  AboTs  m«  ate  the  Alp^ 

Tho  p&laces  of  Nature.  whoB«  vast  walli  ~ 

Have  piimacled  in  clouds  their  maw;  *cftlp^ 

And  throned  eternity  in  icy  halls 

Of  cold  sublimity,  whare  fvrnii  and  foils 

The  svaJaiiche — the  thunderbolt  of  snow  I 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appala, 

(lather  ai-oulid  these  BDmmiti.  as  to  ihow 

How  earth  may  [iierce  to  heaven,  yet  leave  vain  niaa  below  " — Britaii. 
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Why  were  none  of  us  bom  among  savage  tribes  in  Africa! 
Why  was  not  our  lot  the  dingy  complexion  and  oblique 
eyes  of  the  Chinese,  or  the  copper  hue  of  the  former  inha* 
bitants  of  America?  God  only  knows.  We  readily  admit 
that  there  are  some  conditions  of  our  existence  over  which 
we  have  no  control,  and  for  which,  therefore,  we  have  no 
accountability.  If  a  man  was  bom  blind,  no  one  blames 
him  for  not  seeing;  if  deaf,  no  one  expects  him  to  hear;  if 
idiotic,  his  want  of  reason  renders  him  the  object  of  oar 
pity,  not  of  our  condemnation.  But  in  a  modified  degree 
some  are  bora  with  inierior  intellectual  powers,  some  with 
perverted  moral  tendencies,  and  there  is  seldom  any  allow- 
ance made  for  them;  while  others  inherit  superior  talents 
or  a  high  moral  character,  and  though  they  may  have 
bestowed  little  culture  on  either,  they  are  praised  by  others, 
and  valued  by  themselves.  We  cannot  always  account 
either  for  the  gifts  of  nature  or  its  obliquities  and  defi- 
ciences.  One  boy  is  bom  with  a  natural  genius  for 
music,  another  has  a  passion  for  poetry,  a  third  delights 
in  mechanics.  It  may  be  assumed,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  faculties  which  the  parents  cultivate,  rather  than 
those  which  they  idly  possess,  are  those  most  likely  to  be 
transmitted  to  their  childi*en.  While,  therefore,  no  one  is 
accountable  for  what  he  has  not  received,  every  one  is 
responsible,  not  only  on  his  own  account^  but  on  that  of 
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"'ft  oSspving,  for  what  cultivation  he  bestows  on  his  natural 

I  endowments,  and  what  cheek  he  places  on  hie   inherited 

I  *icea.    There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  child  is  led  to  follow 

*«e   bent  of  his  natural  abilities,  whether  these  are  intel- 

'e<;tual  or  physical,  if  they  are  moral  and  good,  he  will 

^''cceed  better  and  rise  higher  than  he  could  by  labouring 

***    nn  avocation  for  which  ho  has  no  natural  fitness.     It 

'^■^«n  happens  that  certain  expressions  of  countenance  in 

'^^  child  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  of  the  father 

''  mother.     This  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  child  is  much 

**««  the  parent  in  those  traits  of  character  that  are  manl- 

^^sted   in   those   features;    and  for  this   characteristic  the 

*^^»ent,  perhaps  the  progenitors  for  several  generations  past, 

^•*.Te  inevitably  set  the  die  which  has  moulded  that  child. 

■*-*ow  much  education  and  careful  training  may  do  to  erndi- 

^^^te  hereditary  evils,  no  man  can  tell  with  certainty,  nor 

I       ^*aw   much  may  be   done   by  a   man's   pains-taking  with 

^^^Vdnself  when   he   cornea   to  years   of  discretion ;    but   all 

^^^Hbncur  in   the   opinion   that   though   education   in   youth 

^^^^^m1  self-discipline  in  manhood,  may  mould  and  influence, 

i^^et   it  will  never  wholly  eradicate  the  evil  arising  from 

l^re-natal  causes,  so  that  it  shall  not  be  ever  ready  aa  s 

*"vot  of  bitterness  to  spring  up  and  give  trouble.     Dr.  A 

"^vaa  understood  to  be  an  illegitimate  son  of  George   IV 

^le  was  taught  the  business  of  a  printer,  but  coming  under 

^ihurch   influences   in   his  early  manhood,   and   exhibiting 

mantis iderable  gifts  of  speech,  as  well  as  knowledge,  he  was 

induced   to   become    a    preacher.      How   long    his    bettei 

"principles  prevailed   over  inherited    tendencies   we   know 

viot;    but  some  time  after  he  had  passed  the  meridian  u1 

^^^^ife,  his  personal  resemblance  to  his  father  became  striking 

^^^^bod   unmistakable.     Unhappily  the   disposition  to  sexual 

^^^Hgmtification  likewise  developed,  until  all  bounds  of  decorum 

r  "Were  ovoretepped,  and  he  resigned  the  position  he  had  so 

Carrying,  however,  like  thoui»nds  of  others,  his 
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sanctimonious  and  hypocritical  face,  he  obtained  employ- 
ment through  the  patronage  of  a  more  fortunate  scion  of 
the  royal  house,  who  was  not  a  Physiognomist 

It  is  far  more  easy  to  cultivate  a  child  that  closely 
resembles  both  parents,  than  one  in  whom  little  or  no 
likeness  can  be  traced.  And  as  those  characteristics  which 
the  parents  have  most  cultivated  in  themselves,  are  those 
which  they  are  most  likely  to  transmit,  so  are  they  the 
tendencies  most  easily  susceptible  of  culture  in  the  offspring. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  child  who  is  personally  unlike  both 
pai'ents,  will  not  be  so  accessible  to  educational  appliances; 
because  he  does  not  remarkably  inherit  the  cultivated 
qualities  of  either  father  or  mother.  If  the  father  has 
excelled  in  any  laudable  avocation,  and  his  son  is  found 
personally  to  perfectly  resemble  him,  it  is  sure  to  be  right 
to  bring  the  child  up  to  follow  his  father's  calling.  The 
same  rule  is  applicable  in  cases  of  resemblance  to  the 
mother.  And  here  comes  in  the  importance  of  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  facial  signs  and  evidences  of  character. 
By  the  tokens  they  give,  statesmen  may  be  developed  and 
embryo  poets  brought  into  life.  With  this  unerring  aid, 
one  child  will  be  made  a  mechanic  and  another  a  lawyer 
with  the  happiest  results  to  themselves,  and  honour  to  the 
parents. 

In  some  countries,  all  trades  and  professions  are  hereditary 
by  law;  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  inherited  talent 
and  the  opportunity  of  early  culture  ought  to  result  in 
piUperior  proficiency.  This  is  true,  but  with  some  limita- 
tion.  We  often  see  a  particular  talent  appear  to  die  out  in 
the  third  or  fourth  generation ;  sooner  if  the  mothers  are 
destitute  of  it.  We  have  heard  of  great  generals  whose 
sons  proved  still  greater,  as  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  father 
of  Alexander,  but  the  line  went  no  further.  So  of  some 
eminent  authors  and  musicians.  S.  W.  was  the  first 
organist  in  England,  perhaps  in  Europe.     His  father  had 
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teen  mosical,  tbougb  not  professiooaHy  so.  HU  wife  was 
destitute  of  the  talent,  ond  so  were  his  children  by  he:; 
But  be  bad  another  liai»on  with  a  musical  lady,  and  both 
the  Bons  and  daughters  of  that  union  proved  musiciana  of 
superior  talent. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  passing,  how  many  of  those 
**Jen  who  have  made  the  moat  coDspicuous  figures  in  the 
^'Orld  have  left  no  sons,  or  none  that  came  to  maturity. 
♦V"©  need  only  mention  Alexander  the  Great  and  Julias 
*--^ssar  in  ancient  times;  the  first  Napoleon,  General  Waah- 
*»igton,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  among  the  moderns;  to 
^^■y  nothing  of  some  of  our  most  celebrated  historians  and 
t>oeta. 

Whatever  apparent  irregularities  there  may  be  in  the 
'^^ans mission  of  certain  intellectual  talents  and  moral 
IXiaiitiea,  it  is  certain  that  wherever  any  particular 
^*^yaieal  organisation  is  required  for  a  special  vocation, 
perfection  can  generally  be  attained  only  through 
herit&nce.  A  fine  example  of  .this  might  have  been 
forty  or  fifty  years  ago  among  the  fishwomen  who 
lupied  the  village  of  Newhrven,  near  Edinburgh.  Thej- 
accustomed  to  load  themselves  t^-^ry  morning  with 
^"fcimense  burdens  of  fish  with  which  they  walked  many 
**Qile«  during  the  day,  uttering  cries  which  could  be  heard  at 
^^  great  distance.  They  seldom  intermarried  with  any  but 
■^^.he  hardy  fishermen  of  the  same  village;  and  thus  had 
^xen  formed  a  race  of  such  stalwart  females  as  made  all 
fathers  appear  aa  pigmies  by  their  side.  Some  remains  of 
^liis  race  may  yet  be  seen;  but  the  facilities  of  railway 
transmission  have  superseded  the  demands  on  their  strength, 
■the  shopkeepers  have  thus  got  the  best  of  tbe  trade  out 
«f  their  hands;  and  as  a  separate  people  located  in  one 
«p»t,  they  bav3  ceased. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  most  eminent  teachere  of  dancing 
io  our  great  cities  have  inherited  the  profession  through 
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aevenl  generations.  It  vonlii  be  impoBsible  to  make  a 
good  dancing-master  of  a  plougbman's  son,  or  a  daiueum 
of  the  daughter  of  a  Newhaven  tishwoman.  Any  one  vho 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  footmen  that 
attend  Queen  Victoria  in  her  migrations  through  the 
country,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  singular  light- 
ness and  rapidity  of  their  steps,  reminding  one  of  Mercnry, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  with  bia  winged  feet.  These 
servants  could  not  be  made  out  of  clod-hoppers  by  any- 
coarse  of  training.  They  are  born  of  families  that  have 
been  in  the  service  of  princes  and  nobles  for  genentions 
back — both  men  and  women  accustomed  to  practice  this 
noiseless  elastic  movement. 

Such  are  the  seeds,  moral.  Intellectual,  and  physical, 
which  parents  sow  in  their  children;  and  such  character- 
istics as  we  have  alluded  to  are  the  le^timate  fruit  of 
ancestral  virtue  or  vice,  superior  or  interior  intellectual 
culture. 


CHANGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  FACE. 


tTsE  beauty  and  ever-chtinging  expression  of  an  emotional 
liuman  face  has  in  all  ages  fixed  the  attention  and  called 
fartb  tha  admiration  of  lovers,  poets,  and  philosophers. 


"  Betu)  o'er  the  volume  of  bis  lovely  fue. 
And  Dod  delight  writ  there  witli  beauty's  pen; 
Exktnine  every  sevenil  lineament, 
And  wbst  obecare  in  this  lair  volume  tiea. 
Piud  vnitten  in  the  marpn  of  bis  eyei." — Suiebspbarb. 

"  How  toncb  ber  grsceis  altered  on  the  Boddeiil 
How  long  ber  face  is  dnwa  I  How  pale  sbe  looki. 
And  of  an  earthly  ould  I  Mark  yoa  her  ryes."— IsuL 


**  Ber  face  had  s  wonderful  bi^atioo  in  it.  It  was  >uch  •  oalm,  qtti«t, 
bee^  with  tbe  light  of  th«  risiog  soul  shining  ao  peacafully  tbrongb  it  At 
times  it  wore  an  eipreasion  of  serioaHtuss,  of  sorrow  even  ;  and  then  seemed 
tn  the  very  air  bright  with  what  the  Italian  poets  so  beautifully  call  tha 
*  lamp«gguir  dell'  aoglico  riao,' — tbe  lighting   of  tbe  angelic  sniilr. "~ 

LOND  FELLOW, 

Eveiy  fece,  however,  is  not  alike  transparent  to  the  ordi- 
nary observer.  But  none  can  conceal  the  character  and 
propensities  of  their  inmost  nature  from  the  penetration 
and  scrutinizing  glanee  of  the  sltilled,  scientific  Physiugno- 
iniflt  Every  man  in  his  a^  has  a  soul  of  crystal  through 
which  all  men  may  read  his  actions;  yet  some  men's  heortd 
Rod   faces  are  so   far  asunder,  that  they  try  to  make  it 
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appear  that  no  intelligence  is  held  between  them.  This, 
however,  is  self-deception,  very  delusive. 

Not  only  is  the  face  of  every  human  being  recognizably 
and  perceptibly  different  from  that  of  every  other  indi- 
vidual of  our  species;  but  every  individual  face  is  under- 
going various  kinds  of  changes  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  life,  and  thus  becoming  a  physiognomical  stereotype 
plate,  as  readable  to  the  Physiognomist  as  the  most  legible 
letterpress  page  is  to  the  linguist.  We  often  hear  wonder 
expressed  at  the  iufinite  variety,  and  yet  amazing  similarity 
of  some  one  phenomenon  in  organized  matter.  No  one 
has  ever  yet  found,  on  comparison,  two  blades  of  grass, 
leaves  of  trees,  animals,  or  aught  else  endowed  with  life, 
exactly  alike.  We  sometimes  hesitate  whether  to  admire 
most  this  endless  variety  with  striking  similarity  in  nature, 
or  the  godlike  faculty  with  which  we  are  endowed  for 
its  perception  and  appreciation. 

Any  law  of  nature,  which  is  foun^  universally  prevalent, 
may  be  relied  on  and  universally  applied  in  the  examina- 
tion of  natural  phenomena  and  solution  of  physical  pro- 
blems. Nature  never  lies  when  questioned  by  the  honest, 
candid  truth-seeker. 

The  colour  of  the  eye,  in  all  civilized  nations,  is  of  almost 
every  shade;  whereas,  among  barbarous  tribes  and  uncivil- 
ized nations,  the  colour  is,  almost  without  exception,  the 
same  in  every  individual.  On  whatever  principle  this  may 
be  accounted  for,  we  find  the  fact  to  be,  that  the  tribes  and 
nations  of  uniform  colour  of  eye  are  gradually  disappearing 
before  the  peoples  of  the  many-coloured  eye.  The  most 
remarkable  instances  of  this  are  the  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  Celts  from  all  the  western  countries  of  Europe; 
the  Indian  tribes,  from  the  American  continent,  and  the 
aborigines  from  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  The  Physiog- 
nomist of  the  past  was  not  capable  oi  comprehending  the 
present  age;  for  the  human  face  changes  with  the  ever- 
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dw-nging  exigencies  of  the  times  nnd  nature.     This  luw  of 
cttaoge  runs  through  alt  nature,  and  is  applicable  to  thia 
Kiecce  in  a  pre-eminent  degree.     The  observations  I  am 
makmg  are  true  for  thia  age;   but,  owing  to  the  changes 
which  are  gradually  and  incessantly  talcing  plaoe  in  inan- 
Iciod,  and  necessarily  affecting  the  "  human  face  divine," 
the  rules  applicable  now  may  not  be  pertinent  in  fifty  j'eara 
bereaflcr,  except  as  they  must  be  changed  to  coincide  with 
the  shilling  phases  of  the  panoramic  mutations  of  kaleido- 
scope facial  phenomena.     The  only  plan,  then,  is  to  keep 
investigating  until  you   become   thoroughly   imbued  with 
ibe  phenomena  of  the  passing  age,  and  perfectly  conversant 
with  its  distinctive  characteristica. 
Forma  are  ever  changing.     Fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago 
_.lbey  were  very  ditierent  from  those  of  the  present  day. 
I  Oonsequently,  so  are  the  dispositions  and  aspirations  of  the 
poople.     But  in  the  coming  time,  the  changes  will  be  much 
nnore  rapid   than  in  past  ages.     Since  the  invention  of 
printing,  everything  intellectual  has  been  progressing  in  a 
geometrical  ratio;  but  since  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America;  the  invention  of  the  Miignetio 
Mid  Electric  Telegraph;   the   Morse   system   of  recording 
itteasagea;  the  intioduction  of  the  Iloe  printing  press;  and 
■*•*  consequent  almost  universal  diffusion  of  every  species 
**■  knowledge,  one  year  in  this  age  (1873)   is  more  than 
"•JiiaJ  to  a  century  five  hundred  years  since.     Thia  amazing 
^I'idity  in  all  intellectual  stimulants  and  appliances  must, 
,*I»il  jj^g  affected  the  jjuman  face  to  such  a  degree,  that  it 
only  be  appreciated  by  the  connoisseur  in  pictorial  and 
ilptural  art.     The  ntpidity  of  the  change  is  astonishing; 
'*!  the  reason  might  be  given,  but  the  ordinary  mind  ia 
***^pared  for  only  part  of  the  truth  at  present.     The  rest 
.  **Ml   be   retained   for  another  and   future   occasion,  as  I 
***end  to  write  on  this  theme  again.     In  a  brief  article  like 
**«   present,  this   vast  and   absorbing  subject   cannot   be 
*hau8ted. 
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The  change  of  the  human  face,  from  birth  to  old  age,  ii 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  natural  phenomena.  Nothing 
in  nature  presents  to  the  investigator  of  her  beauties  germs 
80  capable  of  expanding  the  thoughts  by  study,  as  this 
change  in  the  face  of  the  human  creatura  In  every  person 
the  subject  may  be  easily  illustrated^  for  every  one  has  to 
pass  through  the  same  ordeaL  The  infant  has  a  round 
dimpled  face  with  a  body  soft  in  all  its  parts.  As  age 
increases^  it  grows  hard  in  bone  and  muscle ;  lines  become 
discernible,  and  the  countenance,  changing,  gives  more 
expression  to  the  face,  which,  by  and  by,  exhibits  indelible 
marks  as  records  of  vice  or  virtue,  past  and  present,  that 
give  to  the  individual  a  fixed  and  idiosyncratical  expression 
by  which  he  can  be  recognized  and  distinguished  from  every 
other  human  being.  But  the  animal  kingdom,  does  not 
present  to  the  observer  such  a  variety  of  expression.  Such 
sameness  of  countenance  obtains  among  the  lower  animals 
of  the  same  species  that,  were  it  not  for  some  peculiarity^ 
such  as  colour,  or  form,  or  size,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  them.  Take  a  flock  of  white  sheep  and  try 
the  experiment.  This  difficulty  is  acknowledged  and 
attested  by  the  universal  practice  of  proprietors  marking 
the  animals  of  their  flocks,  herds,  and  piggeries  with  their 
own  initials,  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  them  when  mixed 
with  other  flocks.  Very  different  is  the  feeling  about  the 
members  and  individuals  of  the  human  family.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  person  being  marked  that  he  might  be  recog- 
nized? The  amazing  variety  and  instantaneously  recogniz- 
able peculiarity  of  face  specially  belonging  to  every  one 
precludes  the  slightest  necessity  for  any  other  distinction. 
The  most  casual  observer  can  see  no  two  alike;  but  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  the  higher  we  rise  in  the  grade  of 
intelligence  and  intellectual  development,  the  more  easily 
is  the  individuality  recognizable  by  physiognomical  expres- 
sion.   Compare  the  faces  of  men  of  mark,  who  have  held 
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^^^^^T^li  positions  of  public  trust  and  great  respoosibility,  with 

^M  ibo^  who  are  mediocre  individuals  who  have  Jogged  on 

^r  tb  V^gh  life  in  an  even,  monotonous  course,  and  you  will  at 

oa«-«  perceive    how   easy   it  is   to   recognize   the   men  of 

(ii^CJnction  from  those  of  the  common  level  in  life. 

_  ;f4ature's    noblemen,    the    aristocracy    of   gooJneas   and 

■  inC>^Iect,   are   ever   more  easily   and  readily  distinguished 

W  tl»«»-i  the  commonaliy.     How  readily  men  of  gigantic  intel- 

ItNcr*^  are  known  by  even  a  common  photogram,  no  matter 

lic»'W   poorly  it  has  been  taken.     For  instance,  Shakespeare. 

JfLiJbon,   Washington,   Lincoln,  Greeley,  Grant,    Burns,   Sir 

L        Ib^^Iter  Scott,  Gladstone,  Disraeli,  Spurgeon,  with  hundreds 

H      Of  others,  who  have  occupied  positions  of  such  eminence  thai 

f       es^^«~y  one   has   become  familiar  with   their  faces,     A  few 

A'siK  ^s.^  etched  by  a  skilled  pbysioguomical  artist  will  render 

8ijx<3t»  a  face  as  Greeley's  at  once  recognizable,  whereas,  when 

J-«z»vJB-    descend  in  the  scale  of  intelligence  and  intellectuality, 

>'»-^T».   find  that  faces  become  less  muiked,  until  they  become 

ti^^^.^^~wly  as  It  n  distinguish  able  oa  sheep,  as  in  soldiers  of  the 

»>^^  ^c^-mjlar  or  standing  army  of  the  European  nations.     Sucb 

4A   >    m  ■ — ■  is  the  case  in  families  in  which  nothing  has  disturbed 

^^—^  ^^     monotony  of  the  ever-recurring  daily  routine  of  exist- 

a  "^tzz»  *::=«.     These  all  become  almost  as  like  as  twina     Descend 

^'^^-S  JL2    further,  to  the  savage  tribes,  and  there,  on  a  cui-sory 

i  "^c^^^^-pection,  you  feel  disposed  to  think  them  all  perfectly 

^*-i-i  *cei     The  horse  is  more  intelligent  than  the  ox  or  hog, 

^*-*'*<3      less  variety  of  physiognomical  expression  is  perceptible 

"^-'^^^         %>l>e  hog  or  hippopotamus  than  in  the  hofse.     This  ia 

^^*-»*  5=>ly  another  proof  that,   in  proportion  to  the   develop- 

^'*^^*=fct  of  intelligence,  the  more  perceptible  is  the  variety  of 

'^*^'»^*-  »itenance. 

"he  change  of  countenance  is  not  so  great  in  youth  as  it 
■«tween  the  ages  of  twenty  and  tliiity,  unless  it  has  been 
f**~^^  "viously  affected  by  sicknesa     So   intimately  connected 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  that,  whatever  affects  one  puit 
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of  necessity  affects  every  other  part.  If  the  frame  ii 
dwarfed^  the  parts  are  similarly  affected.  Those  who  under- 
stand this  can  tell  how  each  part  is  affected  by  age,  disease, 
or  education,  for  all  are  alike  affected  by  change.  I  will 
not  say,  in  this  chapter,  what  effect  each  part  exercises  over 
the  others,  though  this  is  very  important  to  be  well  under- 
stood ;  for  in  that  branch  of  Physiognomy  much  depends  on 
circumstances. 

*'  A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  | 

A  full  assurance  given  by  looki^ 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face, 

The  lineanieDta  of  gospel  books  ;— 
I  truw  that  countenance  cannot  lie, 
Whose  thoughts  are  legible  in  the  eye.*' — Spbnskb. 

••The  cheek 
Is  apter  than  the  tongue  to  tell  an  errand. "—Shakehpxasi. 

"  The  cares,  and  sorrows,  and  hnngerings  of  the  world,  change  counten* 
ances  as  they  change  hearts ;  and  it  is  only  when  those  passions  sleep,  and 
have  lost  their  hold  forever,  that  the  troubled  clouds  pass  off  and  leave 
heaven's  surface  clear.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  the  oountenanoee  of  the 
dead,  even  in  that  fixed  and  rigid  state,  to  subside  into  the  long-foTgotten 
expression  of  sleeping  infancy,  and  settle  into  the  vety  look  of  early  life ;  so 
calm,  so  peaceful,  do  they  grow  again,  that  those  who  knew  them  in  their 
happy  childhood,  kneel  by  the  ooffin*!  aide  in  awe,  and  see  the  angel  •▼ea 
•pon  earth."— DicKBNa. 


COMMON  SENSE. 


''Comtntin  Scdm  u  the  oomplement  of  tlioM  oonTictiont  of  eognltiona 
*'Uoli  we  receive  from  nature,  which  >I1  men  possess  in  common,  *nd  by 
*'>iclt  they  U»t  the  truth  of  knowledge  nd  the  monlity  of  wliou*;  th« 
^Acnlty  of  Unt  pTiDd[ilesi  auch  onliaary  complomeat  of  intelligence,  thkt 
*  penon  he  deficient  therein  he  ia  Accounted  mad  or  fouliih  ;  native 
'''■«H«ftl  iatelligenoe  ;  natural  prudence  ;  mother  wit;  Uct  in  bebftvionr; 
^^teneae  in  the  obaervutiun  of  aharacter,  in  contcut  to  habitfl  of  ao^uirad 
**'«>iiig  ot  of  apeoulatiuo." — Sir  Wb.  Hahilioh. 

^^  SO  ingenious  and  forcible  article  on  the  theory  of 
^^ttimon  Sense,  Dr.  W.  E.  Carpenter  mniutaina  that  thia 
*•<»«  mental  power  consists  in  the  capacity  to  bring  all 
*oe  results  of  pertinent  experience  to  bear  upon  any  question 
*'''»ich  is  Bubmitted  to  the  deciaion  of  the  judgment,  to 
""hich  exercise  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  mind 
**ouId  instantaneously  discriminate  botwecn  those  ex- 
J**HeDce8  which  are,  and  which  are  not  relevant  to  the 
^*ktler  in  hand.  One  of  the  most  frequent  and  useful 
*Wect8  of  thia  convergence  ot"  experiences  is  to  enable  the 
*'"iriker  to  form  a  correct  and  rapid  estimate  of  the 
^©ona  which  are  best  adapted  to  the  end  which  he  haa 
***    view. 
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An  able  writer,  in  commenting  upon  Dr.  Carpenter^s 
interesting  and,  in  many  respects,  admirable  theory,  accepts 
it  with  the  needed  amendment,  that  imagination  as  well 
as  experience  enters  into  the  higher  exercises  of  Common 
Sense;  for  with  skill  in  using  experience,  there  must 
be  also  "a  touch  of  poetic  insight,  a  talent  for  the  use  of 
undeveloped  agencies,  a  gift  for  preferring  an  unexpected 
method  to  an  expected,  a  great  alacrity  and  courage  for 
new  lines  of  enterprise."  In  other  words,  originality,  as 
well  as  the  power  of  correctly  applying  experience,  is 
involved  in  the  exercises  of  Common  Sense.  The  first 
Napoleon's  system  of  tactics  was  not  due  exclusively  to 
the  instructions  which  he  received  in  the  school  of  Brienne, 
and  which  were  founded  on  the  military  experience  of  the 
past,  but  to  his  own  intuitive  and  original  insight  into 
those  martial  arrangements  which  would  best  subserve 
his  gigantic  purposes.  The  common  sense  which  he  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  in  all  the  complications  of  his  affidrs, 
was  indeed  always  more  or  less  marked  by  original  genius. 
At  a  time,  for  instance,  when  nobility  was  universally 
understood  to  be  an  inherited  and  not  a  native  grandeur, 
there  was  wonderful  freshness  and  independence  of  view 
in  his  reply  to  the  Italian  flatterer  who  was  endeavouring 
to  prove  to  him  his  descent  from  the  Dukes  of  Trevisa 
Ere  the  wily  courtier  had  completed  the  false  genealogy, 
Napoleon  broke  in  with  the  curt  declaration  that  his  patent 
of  nobility  dated  only  from  the  battle  of  Montenotte — the 
first  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  the  Austrians  in 
Italy. 

The  gift  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  bring  the  results 
of  experience,  and  the  suggestions  of  intuition  to  rapid 
convergence  upon  a  given  question,  is  a  distinct  and  natural 
power  which  may  be  transmitted  by  inheritance. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual  displays  more 
Common  Sense  in  youth  than  in  maturity.     This  pheno- 
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menon  U  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  finds  it  comparatively 
easy  and  rapid  work  to  discriminate  and  apply  the  limited 
periences  of  early  life,  but  from  want  of  mental  grasp  ia 
'(Bonfused  by  the  accumulating  and,  to  him,  contradictory 
Ingestions  which  aie  furnished  by  succeeding  years.  The 
lb  that  a  long  courBe  of  education  sometimes  impairs  tha 
practiral  capacity  or  Common  Sense  of  the  student,  is  also 
duo  to  the  bewildering  effects  of  the  accumulation  of  know- 
led^  ill  excesa  of  the  power  to  digest  and  apply  it. 

Common  Sense  is  the  general  characteristic  which  estab- 
tiahes  the  fact  that  a  person  is  not  a  fool  or  ft  lunatic.  Its 
facial  markings  are  so  decided  that  they  can  scarcely  he 
mialiiken  even  by  the  most  carolaas  observer.  A  fool  is 
nearly  always  seen  with  vacant  staring  eyes  and  open 
Hioutb.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  described  by  Dryden  in 
tlie  lines — 

"Tlie  fail  of  Nntiire  with  ntupi,!  eyea 
And  giv[iiDg  luDutb  that  totified  Burpriae." 

Bom    without  intelligence,  or  deprived  of  it  by  some 

'"•happy  accident,  h«  will  testify  to  the  fact  by  the  physiog- 

"^^Diical  disproportion  of  his  features  and  the  vacancy  of  his 

^^Pression ;    for,  as  Sir  Thomas  Browne  lias  it, — "  In  mystic 

*^'>»iriictera  we  ail  bear  in  our  features  the  motto  of  our 

Z****!*!"      LuDftttca   are   not  so   easily   recognized   as    fools. 

nej  are  often  men  who,  previous  to  their  derangement, 

~*re  potieessed  of  a  high  degree  of  mental  ditvelopment,  but 

•"^o  have  been  thrown  out  of  their  intellectual  balance  by 

^•^^e  ill-explained  but  abnormal  condition  of  the  nervous 

^*tem.     As  this  condition  is  usually  the  result  of  undue 

**^lectuul  exertion,  of  keen  emotions,  or  of  long-continued 

''Xieties,  it  has  come  to  be  a  popular  and  not  unreasonable 

I  that  dullards  never  go  mad,   since   their  phlegmatic 

1  U'e  incapable  of  the  excitements  in  which  madness 
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Lnsatioi  may  be  compared  to  a  ebip  which  has  plenty 
of  sail,  but  no  ballast ;  or  to  a  watch  ia  movement  without 
a  balance-wheeL    Their  ojeB,  which  have  a  peculiar  glaaed- 
nesa,  are  sometimes  fixed  apon  an  object  or  upon  vacancy 
with  a  ghastly  stare,  and  sometimes  wander  from  one  point 
to  another  with  a  restless  and  hunted  look,  which  it  is  very 
painful  to   witness.     The   ezpresnon  of  sadoess  which  so 
often  marks  their  faces  is  appalling  rather  than  pathetia 
It  appears  as  if  two 
synchronous  trains  of 
thought     were     con- 
stantly        passing 
through  their  minds, 
and  in  the  futile  effort 
to    harmonize    them, 
tliey   were  burdened, 
confused,     and     even 
agonized.      The     un- 
bteadiness    which     is 
noticeable  in  all  their 
actions     is     but     the 
estomal  sign  of  their 

nervo-mental   irrega* 
FooIUh  Sua,  ,    .  . 

lantiea 

I  append  the  cuts  of  a  fool  and  a  lunatia 

A  person  posseEsed  of  common  eenae  never  keeps  bis 
mouth  open  like  a  fool,  or  performs  irregular  and  unreason- 
able actions  like  a  madman.  The  degree  in  which  he 
possesses  this  quality  will  depend  upon  the  hannony  of  hia 
whole  being.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  we  cannot  do 
outside  of  ourselves  that  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
our  interior  organization,  and  hence,  as  the  act  of  jadg* 
ing  is  only  a  balancing  of  the  variuus  considerations 
which  are  connected  with  a  given  subject,  such  as  valoe^ 
weight,  form,  logical  force,  Sm.,  the  balancing  power,  or 
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common  Bense  is  dependent  upon  a  balanced  condltioo  of 
the  system. 

It  is  almost  universally  the 

"^sase.    tliftt   when    the  mind  ia 

s^cluaively  directed  to  »  paiti- 

^**iar  department  of  knowledge 

Z*^'  a.ctton,  the  special  intellectual 

^^nse   is  developed  at  the  ex- 

~    3nae    of   the    common    sense. 

>^xxies     Brindley,     the     great 

D^iiieer,  a  genius 

"  Of  mother  wit,  and  wiss  wililuMIt 
the  Bcboole," 

k  striking  example  of  this 
ith.  After  having  con- 
C"«jct«d  the  Eridgewater  Canal, 
k'der  difiieultiea  which  caused 
i  ])ractiaal  mea  of  the  day 
condemn  the  project  aa 
B^brly  chimerical,  he  is  said 
*•**  have  been  waited  on  by 
■^  cnmmittee  of  the  House  of 
^^-^ommons,  who  asked  him  for  ^^^ 
^^liftt  object  rivers  were  formed.  luh, 
-l^ViB  ardent  engineer  replied, 
^""itli  more  enthusiasm  than  common  sense, — "  To  feed 
***Tigahle  canala"  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful 
'***n  that  the  world  has  known  have  owed  their  success, 
'*'^  AS  is  usually  the  case,  to  the  speciiiiization,  but  to  the 
^"'iveisality  of  their  powersi  Such  a  man  was  Leibnitz, 
^'"ho  was  not  only  primus  i*ter  primoa  among  mathema- 
^ciBos^  hut  was  also  well-nigh  equally  distinguished  aa  & 
^Ctaphyaician,  naturalist,  jurisconsult,  theologian,  and  his- 
^^'iin.  Of  this  great  man,  Dugald  Stewart  unhesitatingly 
^^cl&red  that  literature  and  science  bad  gained  more  by 
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bis  universality  than  tbey  uoalti  possibly  hare  lost  through 
the  diffusioa  of  his  powers. 

The  lack  of  common  eetiae  which  we  bo  often  observe 
ia  the  pulpit  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  atten- 
tion of  preachers  is  so  exclusively  centred  upon  one  class 
of-ideas  that  they  are  blind  to  other  considerations,  which, 
to  laymen,  are  the  patent  facts  of  human  experience.  In 
their  violent  attacks  upon  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  and  the 
vices  of  the  Corinthians  (while  the  sinners  of  their  own 
congregations  sit  unreproved  and  uninstructed  beneath 
them)  they  often  remind  me  of  the  hoy  who  stood  throw- 
ing stones  at  a  barn  swallow  that  was  building  its  nest 
beneath  the  eaves  of  a  lofty  edifice.  When  asked  why 
be  attempted  to  strike  this  far-o£f  bird,  while  hundreds 
of  the  same  species  were  standing  near  him,  be  replied, 
that  if  he  could  succeed  in  killing  the  one  in  the  eave^ 
he  would  then  feel  sure  that  be  could  hit  all  the  resL 
The  parsons,  to  whom  I  have  referred,  seem  possessed 
of  a  similar  idea  which  prompts  them  to  the  inspiring 
thought  that  if  they  can  only  make  the  dead  Jews  and 
Corinthians  feel  the  point  of  their  darts,  they  can  after- 
wards impale  eveiy  living  sinner  at  their  dificretioa. 


JoBH  0.  WHrmiEK,  ft  oelebnted  Amsricati  poet  ud  philamthropiat, 
the  Litter  ia  ahown  bj  bis  long  and  lelatlTely  nurow  face  ;  the  cepMilt^ 
tor  pooij  siTes  the  inteUigeDt  look  vitii  well-propoitiotied  featniea. 


THE  THINKER. 

-^*ERE  ore  few  abstract  things  so  generally  recognized  and 
-_   *^  «nitted  as  the  influence  exercised  on   the  Physiognomy 
*^^  a  protracted  pontinuance  in  any  particular  calling  or 
^^  *-^«upation.     Even  in  occupations,  the  successful  proaecu- 
^-^an  of  which  does  not  draw  very  largely  upon  the  resources 
^^^   the  mind,  we  find  the   principle   very  appreciably   at 
^^ork;  and  few  men  endowed  with  any  powers  of  obser- 
^^*tion,  even  although  tbese  powers  may  be  developed  only   ' 
**i  a  very  rudimentary  degi-oe,  can  have  failed  to  be  struck 
^'ith  the  approximate  correctness  which  attends  his  specu- 
4-*atlOQS  as  to  the  probable  calling  of  a  chance  acquaintance, 
^ren    although   he   may   have    no   other   ground-work    of 
■hypothesis    than    the    Physiognomy  alone.      Thus,   on    a 
Sunday  or   tete  day,  when,  for  the  time  being,  the  moro 
%naterial  indications  are  obliterated  in  the  metamorphoses 
«Sected   by  Ihe   powerful   agencies   of  soap,   hair-brushes, 
end  broad-cloth,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  pointing  out 
\he  vagrant,  the  artizan,  the  shopman,  or  the  clerk;   and 
■when  the  facial  index  would  seem  to  fail  in  its  functions, 
because  it  Is  in  impractical  hands,  an  inquiry  would  almost 
invariably  result  in  tho  elucidation  of  exceptional  and  ex- 
planatory circunistauces,  or  in  the  discovery  of  an  abnormal 
specimen  of  humanity.      If  this  hold  good  in   the  lower 
strata  of  the  social  system,  in  which  there  is  a  less  urgent 
demand  for  mental  activity,  we  might  be  prepared  to  find 
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the  principle  much  more  manifestly  at  work  in  those 
higher  grades  in  which  the  intellectual  predominates  over 
the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace.  And  here,  indeed,  we 
do  find  this  operation  of  nature  leaving  its  handwriting  on 
the  visages  of  habitual  thinkers  with  a  pencil  of  no  un- 
certain touch.  As  the  process  of  serious  reflection  and 
mental  analysis  is  carried  on  entirely  within  the  inmost 
chambers  of  the  organization,  and  as,  for  the  time  being, 
the  visual  organs  are  not  required  in  their  ordinary 
functional  capacity,  the  eyes  are  either  closiid,  or  they 
are  fixed  on  vacancy,  utterly  failing  in  discerning  objects 
before  them,  which  at  other  times  would  have  aroused 
the  most  lively  interest  and  curiosity.  Habitual  indulgence 
in  reverie  speedily  fastens  an  indelible  stamp  upon  the 
Physiognomy.  The  eyes,  from  habitually  retreating  back- 
wards, to  watch,  as  it  were,  the  weighty  operations  going 
on  in  the  laboratory  of  the  organization,  seem  at  last  to 
take  up  their  permanent  abode  there.  Thus,  the  hollow 
sunken  eye,  which  marks  the  visage  of  maturity  and  of 
age,  invariably  denotes  long  and  continued  struggling  with 
mental  problems.  As  in  thinking,  eagerness  and  impulse 
are  the  antipodes  of  mature  deliberation  and  patient  un- 
compromising investigation,  so  might  we  be  prepared  to 
find  the  marks  which  denote  the  votaries  of  the  former  to 
be  the  antipodes  of  the  traces  I  have  just  been  describing, 
and  such  is  the  fact  The  unseen  and  hard-fought  strife, 
with  conclusions,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  organization 
of  the  thinker,  soon  produces  its  handwriting  on  the 
outside,  and  the  ploughshare  of  thought  slowly  but 
surely  turns  up  the  furrows  across  the  bix)w  and  the 
face — furrows  that  can  never  afterwards  be  effaced.  No 
great  thinker  ever  had  a  smooth  face.  Not  to  men  of 
deep  reflection,  but  to  childi'en  of  tender  years,  and  to 
children  of  older  growth,  belongs  the  smooth  unwrinkled 
brow,  which  betokens  the  mind  contented  with  its  sur- 
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*ound!Dg9,  and  unspeculative  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 

of  the  many  mysteriea  which  surround  ua  from  the  cradld 

*•«  the   grave.      In   such    men   as   Pope,   Dryden,   Cuvier, 

I^ibnitz,  Liehig,  Morse,  Eohert  Dale  Owen,  and  a  host  of 

*>ther  glorioua  names  of  similar  calibre,  we  have  the  deep 

•^nd  well-defined  wrinkles  of  the  indomitahle  and  uncom- 

J^romising  thinker,  who  will  accept  nothing  for  granted,  and 

**'iXJ   have   none   of   halting   conclusions    or    insecure  and 

*^**ttering  premises.     Here  we  have  the  attenuated  features, 

**^  long  deep  furrows  stretching  across  the  forehead,  and 

**^t    drawing   together   of   the   occipito   frontallis  muscle 

^^^  «iich  produces  those  wrinkles  transversely  to  the  musclo 

_^  *^ji  forehead,  the  muscle  running  up  and  down  over  the 

^■^^"Tehead,   and   attaching  or  extending  with  its   tendinous 

^^i^MHeurosis  from  the  hrow  over  the   top  of  the  head  to 

^■^^:3e   occipital   bone.      The   shortening  process   thereby  in- 

^^^%jrred,   results   in   an    elevation   of   the   eyebrows  and   a 

^^^jnsequent  wrinkling  of  the  skin  of  the  forehead.     But 

M^^^^lber  causes  contribute  in  forming  the  outward  and  visible 
BArks  of  sustained  thought  and  deliberation.  By  reason  of 
be  mental  abstractions  closing  the  secernent  system,  thereby 
ntting  off  and  removing  the  supply  of  adipose  or  fat 
_rom  the  body,  the  cushioning  behind  the  scalp  is  therefore 
«liniinisbed;  the  skin  becomes  localized  into  a  smaller  circle, 
^^^^aud  there  lies  more  loosely  and  less  closely  packed,  until 
^^^^■rentually,  folding  up  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  narrowed 
^^^H|>aGa.  the  permanent  wrinkles  are  formed  for  the  uncomplez 
^^^^Bason  that  there  is  more  surface  of  skin  than  area  of  scalp. 
Nature  b  never  at  a  loss  in  adapting  herself  to  abnormal 
|i  eondilionB  and  occasions.     There  is  no  greater  self-decep- 

^^^Bfeiou  than  for  a  man  to  conclude  that  he  has  good  grounds 
^^^■br  claiming  to  be  considered  a  thinker — that  is,  &  thinker  I 
^^^Hn   the   higher  sense   of  which    wo   are  treating — simply 
'  because  be   is   in  the  habit  of  dwelling  listlessly  on  the 

iooidenta  of  past  history — whether   personal,  national,  or 
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cosmopolitan.  Fifty  years  of  this  kind  of  reflection  would 
not  of  itself  suffice  to  produce  one  solitary  wrinkle;  and 
a  man  fond  of  sitting  on  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore  and 
watching  the  ceaseless  conflict  of  waves  and  rock-bound 
coast,  would  have  fully  as  good  a  title  to  he  regarded  as 
a  profound  geologist,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  stnie- 
ture  and  composition  of  the  crust  of  the  eartL  Neither 
occupation  demands  any  efibrt  of  the  mind,  and  both  are 
equally  unproductive  of  solid  results  and  of  wrinkles.  The 
sai-diaant  Socrates,  and  the  suppositious  sea-side  dreamer^ 
are  merely  participators  in  an  amusement  in  which  a  child 
of  tender  years  can  equally  as  well  engage,  and  in  which 
all  three  have  an  equally  small  chance  of  fiune  and 
furrowa 

Life  sorrows  and  troubles  of  great  magnitude  are  fire- 
quently  found  to  induce  the  facial  peculiarities  of  which 
we  are  treating  in  people  who  may  not  have  been  before 
suspected,  and  may  indeed  have  been  entirely  innocent 
of  anything  even  faintly  approaching  to  deep  and  serious 
thought.  And  why?  The  importance  of  the  crisis  with 
which  they  are  confronted  is  so  immediate  and  so  pressing, 
that  it  will  not  and  cannot  be  dismissed  from  the  presence 
of  the  mind,  as  more  diminutive  annoyances  have  hitherto 
been.  They  stand  at  bay,  and  the  mental  conflict  begins 
and  is  carried  on  until  some  vista  of  fair  weather  is  worked 
out  in  the  organization,  if  that  be  possible;  until,  if  no 
better  may  be,  a  state  of  calm  and  patient  endurance  is 
reached,  or  until  broken,  defeated,  crushed  in  the  unequal 
and  unwonted  strife,  the  mind  sinks  into  the  dull  apathy 
of  despair.  But  this  enforced  cudgelling  of  the  brain  leaves 
the  same  graven  furrows  and  wrinkles  which  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  higher  order  of  beings  who  are  mental  warriors 
from  choice,  form,  and  genius.  No  more  telling  instance 
of  this  can  possibly  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  Abraham 
lincoku    The  stupendous  and,  for  a  time,  well-nigh  over- 
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^^^^wbelming  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter  soon  after 

sssuming  the  FreHidentship,  bad  the  effect,  immediate  and 

almost  perceptible  in  its  progress,  of  deepening  the  furrows 

Upon  his  brow,  of  graving  the  wrinkles  on  his  entii-e  fivce,  i 

ftnd   inducing  that  expression  of  application  and  depth   of  ' 

Uroaght  by  which  he  was   distinguiahed.     Aa  ambrotype 

of  Daniel  Webster  in  his  old  age,  which  we  have  in  our 

fj^issession  and  which  is  copied  for  this  book,  shews  indis- 

f>utably  that  he  was  a  Titan  among  mind  workers.     His 

Cace  was  then  covered  with  wrinkles,  and  the  attenuated 

'dosage  and  sunken   eje   tell   a   tale   too   unmistakably  of 

<»)nsecutive  years  of  mental  analysis  and  abstract  thinking, 

for    a    beholder  to  doubt  for    a    moment    that    supreme 

^Platonism   and   profound  co^tation   reuded  in   the   great 

xnan.     The  visual  organs  of  children  are  prominent,  because 

"Wiey  are  eager  to  gaze  superficially  and  unthinkingly  at 

^iny  and  every  object  which  may  arrest  their  fitful  atten- 

-tion.      They  are   delighted   with   frivolities    calculated    to 

«ochain  their  facile  powers  of  wonderment;  but  the  owner 

<if  a  thoughtful  and  contemplative  mtnd  can  be  diaeemed 

by   his   slow  and    measured    step.      Thoughtlessness    and 

frivolity   caper     along   with   a   mind    equally   unballasted 

and  ODchained ;    but   the  brisk,  purposeful  step  which  ia 

direct,  measured,  orderly,  and  staid,  stamps  the  abode  of 

deep   and   weighty  thought.     To   the   latter  the  ordinary 

anbjeotft  of  mere  worldly  concern  are  unheeded;  and  if  a 

dianee  smile  (he  never  laughs)  is  called  up  it  is  regarded  as 

a  lapse  and  a  wast«  of  time.     The  jocund  laugh  and  meny 

jest  are  impossible   with  htm ;    and  be  sighs  in  vain  for 

power  to  engfige  in  these  despised  pursuits,  knowing  full 

Well  that  it  is  this  unbending  that  would  best  refresh  the 

weary  mind  and  jaded  body.     Greati  thinkers  carr^-  their 

heads  in  a  forward  attitude;  and  the  head  thrown  back — 

that  infallible  indication  of  a  vacant  mind — is  a  posture 

L  that  will  in  them  be  looked  for  in  vain.     In  the  child  we 
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almoet  invariably  find  the  ejM  eagerly  projected  from  tbeii 
sockets;  but  with  maturity  come  oares  and  anxiety,  pro- 
mntiog  serioua  reflection  and  giadually  witbdrawiog  the 
eyes  into  their  coverts.  Old  age,  vith  its  habitual  discretion 
and  medit&Uon,  next  supervenes,  and  then — how  sunk  the 
eye — how  wrinkled  the  withered  brow— how  stud  the  walk 
— and  how  ever  present  are  those  indications  which  mark 
contemplation  and  anxious  solicitudel 

Dugald  Stewart  wrote  of  thinken,  that  "  there  are  very 
few  original  thinkers  in  the  world,  or  ever  have  been; 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  called  philosophers  have 
adopted  the  opinions  of  some  who  went  before  tbem/' 
Cioero  well  understood  how  man  was  divine,  as  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  bis  writings  will  shew.  "  Whatever 
tbat  be  which  thinks,  which  understands,  which  wills, 
which  acts,  it  is  something  celestial  and  divine,  and  upon 
that  account  must  necessarily  be  eternal"  Byron  well 
illustrated,  in  brief  lines,  that  storms  of  thought  wera 
aroused  by  mortal  anguish. .  .  ,  . "  Now  furrowed  o'er  with 
wrinkles,  plough'd  by  moments,  not  by  years  and  hours — 
all  tortured  into  ages — hours  which  I  outlive." 


Sarah  Bernhardt,  a  diirtinpilBhed  ftmoh  Bctrwa  Mid  utM  who 
hu  won  crowiu  of  aacccaa  in  England,  AmerioK,  and  In  her  nattra 
oonntiT.  Thia  portiait  shadow*  forth  a  onbtle,  Indapendent,  and  tutil* 
int«ll»ot  which  knowa  no  mMt«r. 
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The  world  in  which  we  live  is  ascertained  to  be  nearly  an 
exact  globe  or  sphere;  and  all  the  organic  matter  found  on 
itfi  Burface  exhibits  more  or  less  roundness  of  form.  Regular, 
well-marked  angles  belong  to  mineral  crystallization;  but 
every  animal  and  vegetable  has  a  curvilinear  boundary  in 
one  or  more  directions.  Very  few  even  of  the  humbler 
plants  have  square  stalks  like  the  hemlock;  almost  every 
stem,  from  the  tender  gnan  to  the  gigantic  foreat-tree  is 
cylindrical;  and  in  the  animal  creation  there  are  even  fewer 
sharp  points  and  angles  than  in  the  vegetable. 

In  the  human  subject,  this  curvilinear  arrangement  differs 
oonuderably  in  different  individuals.  The  unpraclised  eye 
detects  it  most  readily  in  the  hair,  which  is  easily  seen  to 
be  either  lank  and  straight,  or  inclined  to  curL  But  when- 
ever the  hair  is  curly,  the  lines  of  the  face  will  be  found 
more  curved  than  those  of  a  straight-haired  person.  Only 
let  the  reader  remember  that  in  judging  of  portraits,  and 
even  living  subjects,  he  may  be  deceived  by  artificial  curls. 
Waviness  or  curliness  in  the  hair  is  so  undeniably  becom- 
ing, that  all  British  ladies  before  Victoria's  tune,  and  most 
gentlemen  too,  turned  their  hair  with  papers  or  irons ;  and 
many  do  it  still.  But  where  this  is  found  naturally,  we 
have  a  curly  subject;  and  we  ar©  now  to  describe  his 
general  character,  intellectual  and  moral. 

fint,  be  it  observed  that  one  cauoe  of  curliness  in  a  child 
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is  great  menial  activity  or  strong  physical  excitement  in  the 
parents  previous  to  the  birth  of  their  offspring;  and  this 
occurs  more  frequently  in  large  towns  than  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. There  may  be  parents  possessed  of  great  mental 
activity,  living  in  the  country ;  but  the  tendency  of  city 
life  is  to  intensify  all  the  attributes  of  human  nature. 
When  men  and  women  crowd  together  in  these  dense 
masses,  they  are  pressed  downwards  towards  lower  vice,  or 
pushed  up  to  higher  virtue.  Large  cities  are  great  magnets 
which  draw  thousands  from  the  surrounding  country  and 
grind  them  to  powder.  Then  the  new  forms  that  arise 
exhibit  less  angularity,  and  less  straightness  than  those 
found  in  rural  districts. 

Curly  hair  is  generally  indicative  of  quick  perception, 
keen  temper,  and  a  feeble  sense  of  right  and  wrong. 
Curved  lines  in  the  face  lead  us  to  expect  a  loving  nature, 
and  a  hopeful,  sprightly  temper.  People  thus  formed  are 
lively  in  all  their  emotions;  you  will  generally  find  them 
good-natured;  and  though  they  may  get  mad  about  a  trifle 
and  abuse  you,  you  will  see  them  on  the  stool  of  repentance 
the  next  minute.  On  the  contrary,  the  most  definite  people 
are  those  who  are  built  on  the  straight  principle.  They 
are  capable  of  high  scientific  attainments,  whereas  the 
round,  curly  men  are  generally  gassy,  seldom  fond  of  hard 
study  or  close  application;  but  clever  at  making  a  good 
show  out  of  whatever  knowledge  they  have  acquired. 

Among  the  lower  animals  we  remark  that  dogs  of  the 
St  Bernard  and  Spaniel  breeds  have  curly  hair,  and  arc 
remarkable  for  their  active,  hopeful,  affectionate,  and  withal 
somewhat  tricky  dispositions.  The  little  poodle  may  be 
seen  fondly  caressing  its  mistress;  but  if  provoked,  can  be 
angiy  enough,  and  shew  its  resenttnent  with  considerable 
bodily  activity.  The  curly- wool  led  sheep  is  similarly  affec- 
tionate, sprightly,  and  passionate. 

Then  look  at  the  curly-headed  negro — the  lowest  type  of 
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Jit«-™&nity — full  of  childish  glee,  dnncing,  singing,  and  enjoy- 
ing "limftl  life;  impulsive,  and  easily  stimulated  to  work 
li^'  Bufficient  compensation,  but  little  capable  of  continoed 
t«7})Ii>^tion  to  anything  i  and  tben  bow  passionate  and 
r^ngeful  if  not  restrained  by  circumstances. 

The  lines  of  a  sheep's  face  run  in  short  curres,  so  do 
tl^tDSB  of  the  spaniel,  the  same  is  observable  in  the  negiY); 
SkxcI    a  sameness  of  disposition  in  the  particulars  we  hare 
ft«K.xzi«d  is  found  to  pervade  them  all. 

H^  ia  worth  remarking  that  as  curly  people  have  more 
of      die  animal  nature  and  less  of  the  higher  intellectual, 
«c»        <=)iildren  ore  rounder  ia  form  than  full  grown  persons; 
Q^=Kd    no  one  needs  to  be  told  that  their  animal  propensities 
m.M.~'m:»      ngorous,  while   the   iutellcctual   are   little   developed. 
&^:r:^  the  negro  race  have  physically  much  of  the  constitu- 

te ^cz^^cn  which  beh'nga  to  childhood,  and  no  one  could  better 
<i^^^a^^»<cribe  their  character  thnn  by  calling  them  childish  n 

possess  the  instinctB  of  animal  life  in  coramoa 


Curly  Ftuie. 

WB-itt^  the  brute  creation,  only  in  various  degrees  of  strength; 
BjicJ  moifi  or  le^^s  under  the  control  of  their  higher  powers. 
And  a  man  having  the  corlj  attributes  oi  the  lower  animal 
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life,  may  yet  raise  himself  to  greatness  by  the  diligent 
cultivation  of  his  higher  intellectual  nature. 

Here  are  two  opposite  characters  represented  by  a  stmighi 
face  and  a  curly  one.  It  would  be  a  poor  observer  that 
could  not  perceive  a  difference  of  character  under  so  striking 
a  dissimilarity  of  form.  One  is  naturally  constituted  to  go 
straigbt,  and  the  other  more  or  less  round  about. 

At  college,  the  straight  men  are  the  hard  students,  the 
curly  are  the  promoters  of  games  and  sports — what  we  call 
fast  young  men,  who  slip  through  their  term  of  study  and 
graduate  with  very  superficial  knowledge.  They  may  excel 
in  such  light  matters  m  moaio,  poetry,  painUng,  g3nnnaBtic% 


Sjfbiiiiatia,  pnoctnal,  and  ttrtight- 
forwud  gentlemaiL 


Surly,  telfiah,  conceited,  and  d 
oeptive  icanip. 


but  seldom  in  mathematics,  or  other  branches  requiring 
severe  thought  We  rarely  or  never  find  these  curly  dogs 
obtaiutng  a  degree  at  West  Point,  for  there  is  do  partiality 
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»«Tev  and   BtndeDts  must  be  thoroughly  informed  before 

■^*«iiig  permitted  to  graduate.     Several  of  these  curly  fellowa 

■•o-ve,  however,  entered   that  school,  but  they  have  heeu 

^^^^^uliged  to  leave  after  a  short  time,  in  consequence  of  some 

^^^P^ Iteming,  or  bringing  imperfect  lessons. 

^^^        The  foregoing  cuts  may  still  furtfier  illustrate  the  con- 

"•-•■^Sfltfi  we  ai-e  describing. 

The  stnkight- faced  and  straight- haired  men  are  orderly 
^•-*^d  punctual;  they  love  good  morals,  and  abhor  vicious 
*  ■*<lulgences.  On  the  other  hand,  that  class  of  men  who 
•^■'W-e  most  addicted  to  excesses,  or  what  the  world  calls 
I  »XeftBure,  are  moat  commonly  of  the  curly  structure. 

The  straight   men    make   the   best   mechanics-,   because, 
^ing  exact  and  honest  in  themselves,  they  more  naturally 
-wm  out  solid  and  stable  work,  for  the   piroduct   of  the 
*.  Ttificer's  labour  is  only  character  and  disposition  wrought 
^Qt   upon   tangible   objects,  which,   therefore,   become   re- 
ared evidetice  of  tliat  character.     As  stable  men  do 
Brm  and  stable  work,  so  fanciful  arttzans  make  light  and 
ihowy  articles.     An  honest  workman  perfonns  a  good  job, 
liat  a  dishonest  f>camp  accomplishes  a  mean  sham.     Straight 
Eanen  tell  the  truth  and  are  transparent  as  glass;  you  know 
i'tbeir  intentions,  and  can  discern   that  all   they  do  is  at 
I  ieut  intended  for  good.     But  round-about  men  oflen  dh- 
1  appoint  you.     They  are  more  attractive  at  first  eight,  more 
plausible,  more  winning  in   their  ways,  but  they  do  not 
wear  BO  well;   do  not  bear   knowing  so  thoroughly.      If 
they  do  not  deliberately  and  intentionally  deceive  yon  to 
accomplish  a  selfi.sh  end,  they  mny  prove  untruthful  through 
mere  thoughtlessness  and  carelessness  about  strict  integrity; 
and   this  to  a  degree  that  may  deeply  wound  and  grieve 
yoo.     Do  not  mistmst  and  avoid  every  curly-headed  man 
as  if  he  were   necessarily  a  rogue,  but   for  an   enduring 
steady  friend,  cultivate  the  ncquaintanee  of  the   straiglit 
less  fascinating,  less  get-atable  at  first,  it  is  worth 
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your  while  to  persevere  in  winning  his  esteem,  and  gaining 
his  affection. 

The  ancient  Greeks  judged  intellectual  character  much 
from  bodily  forms,  yet  they  regarded  honesty  more  highly 
than  rounded  beauty.  Socrates  was  angular  of  form,  yet 
profoundly  intelligent  and  philosophia  So  we  shall  often 
find  the  disinterestedness,  the  integrity,  and  the  ability  of 
a  Socrates  in  connection  with  those  straight  lines  and  sharp 
angles  which  militate  against  our  ideas  of  what  is  hand- 
some and  attractive  in  the  human  form.  William  Pitt,  who 
wielded  the  energies  of  the  British  Empire  through  the 
roost  awful  period  of  her  history,  was  a  man  of  straight 
physique,  as  a  glance  at  'any  good  portrait  of  him  will 
shew.  His  great  rival,  Charles  James  Fox,  was  just  as 
strikingly  round  and  curly.  We  are  told  that  he  (Fox) 
was  distinguished  at  school  for  quickness  of  parts,  warmth 
of  affection,  and  occasionally  earnest,  but  irregular  applica- 
tion to  study.  Also  that  in  his  early  manhood  he  was 
ardent  and  thoughtless  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

The  Earl  of  Bute,  another  statesman  of  George  III.'s 
reign,  was  a  handsome  round-faced,  curly  subject.  He 
had  no  great  talent,  but  obtained  his  place  and  power  by 
the  personal  influence  which  he  early  gained  over  the 
monarch.  The  British  nation  believed  that  America  was 
lost  to  her  through  his  counsels;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  that  loss  mainly  contributed  to  overthrow  the  intellect 
of  the  king,  who  had  yielded  himself  to  be  guided  by  this 
handsome,  plausible,  ambitious,  weak-minded  fellow,  rather 
than  by  the  talented,  far-seeing  Pitt 

Wellington  was  one  of  the  straight-lined;  and  he  was 
distinguished  in  the  Cabinet  for  a  purity  of  motive  and 
conduct  rare  among  statesmen,  no  less  than  he  had  formerly 
been  for  braver}'  and  military  skilL 

Nelson  was  physically  such  another,  and  was  remarkable 
for  integrity  of  purpose,  with  disdain  of  everything  selfish 
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amd  sordid.  Perseverence  was  &  striking  featare  id  bia 
obaxncter;  aod  we  ara  told  that  "he  always  went  straight 
A>o  his  object,  and  ao  escaped  all  those  difGculties  incident 
*o  doubt,  fioesse,  or  timidity,  which  enibarra^a  the  pro- 
oeedinga  of  vacillating  and  crafty  minds,"  Among  American 
Xkotablea,  we  cannot  forbear  to  allude  to  Martin  Van  Buren, 
•^  a.  curly  formed  man  in  an  extreme  degree,  and  a  more 
*Jeceptive  and  wily  turncoat  than  he  never  lived.  Lincoln 
*^'^^y  be  named  as  a  good  example  of  the  straight- lined  typo, 
e  Grant  and  Sbenuan. 


A  ourly,  uubiiioiu,  nod  joaloua  Do^ 


THE  WALK  AS  INDICATIVE  OF  CHARACTEK 

GENERAL  IKTRODUCTOBT  REICABKS. 

There  is  a  priDciple  in  nature  that  every  motion  accori/^ 
with  the  life-principle  of  the  animate  being  producing  that 
motion.  For  instance,  the  turtle  waddles  slowly  along,  and 
thus  shews  that  its  mind  has  little  energy,  and  its  range  of 
thought  is  limited.  The  deer,  on  the  contrary,  bounds  over 
the  hills  and  mountains,  and  spins  away  before  the  pur- 
suing hounds,  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  active  nature. 
Having  a  quick,  instinctive  perception  of  danger,  on  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  it  he  darts  away  with  the  rapidity  of 
the  wind,  displaying,  at  every  bound,  how  beautifully  his 
limbs  express  the  eager  rapidity  of  his  mind  He  delights 
to  range  over  the  lofty  moutitain-tops,  and  scale  the  preci- 
pitous cliffs.  It  would  be  derogatory  to  his  character  to 
suppose  he  left  his  mind  behind,  or  that  it  had  less  range  or 
scope  than  his  body. 

Men  who  are  great  travellers  have  more  intelligence  and 
mental  range  than  those  who  i*emain  at  the  old  homestead. 
Compare  such  men  as  Columbus,  Vespucci,  Cabot,  Cook» 
Humboldt,  Irving,  Agassiz,  Livingstone,  Darwin,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  who  have  visited  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  men  who  have  staid  at  home  and  kept  their  minds 
within  a  narrow  range  of  thought.  Whatever  applies  in 
one  department  of  animal  life,  as  a  general  principle,  applies 
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equally  to  nil  portions  of  animality.  We  find  the  dog 
x-anging  over  mouiitaina  and  valleys  in  rapid  succession; 
<~onsider  how  favourably  he  compares,  in  the  excellence  of 
liis  mental  capacity,  with  the  sloth,  whose  range  of  activity 
ancludea  only  a  few  yards  per  diem. 

The  fundamental  principle,  in  judging  of  the  human  walk, 
18,  that  it  is  simply  the  result  of  character — the  miml  is 
the  motive  power,  and  the  walk  is  the  result.  Let  it  be 
Admitted  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  is  produced  bears 
the  indelible  stamp  of  the  producer;  and  then  we  can  easily 
account  for  the  fact  that  every  likeness  painted  by  a  Ger- 
man artist  from  imagination  resembles  the  German  face  and 
character.  So  ako  is  this  the  case  with  the  Italian,  the 
FrenchmaR,  and  the  Englisbraan;  each  gives  his  work  of 
imagination  the  national  likeness  peculiar  to  bis  own 
oountiy. 

Philosophically,  the  legs  may  be  considered  as  animal 
imitators  of  the  inlnd  of  their  master.  And  as  we  conclude 
that  every  freeman  is,  or  ought  to  be,  master  of  his  own 
legs,  then  we  can'  easily  see  how  they,  in  their  motions, 
bespeak  the  character  of  the  individual  to  whom  they 
belong,  provided  they  are  in  a  normal  condition.  Hence, 
we  see  the  quick  step  produced  by  the  active  mind;  the 
slow,  dragging  step  by  the  stupid  and  inactive  mind;  and 
the  bonniting.  springing  step  by  the  sprightly  elastic  mind. 

Another  principle  in  nature  ia,  that  no  one  can  produce 
Dnturally  that  for  which  he  has  not  an  organisation.  We 
fail  to  juJge  accurately  of  a  faculty  or  quality  in  which  we 
aro  ourselves  deficient.  Thus,  the  natural  walk  must  be 
ID  accordance  with  the  organic  structure.  Hence,  men  who 
an  tall,  generally  tnke  long  slow  steps,  and  have  slow,  far- 
isnging  minds.  As  examples  of  this,  we  may  mention 
Washington,  Lafayette,  Lincoln,  in  America;  Walpole,  New- 
castle, and  Castlereagli,  of  England;  Havelock  and  Lord 
Bligo  of  India,  Sic,  who  were  all  tall,  dignified  forms,  and 
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were  remarkable  for  their  slow,  measured,  and  dignified 
walk.  Short  men,  true  to  the  principle,  have  a  short  stepi 
and  generally  employ  their  minds  on  small  insignificant 
matters.  From  this  rule  should  be  excepted  men  with  long 
bodies  and  short  legs.  Professor  Morse,  the  inventor  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  was  a  very  tall,  dignified  man,  with 
a  deliberate,  long  step,  slow  and  dignified,  which  shadowed 
forth  the  result  of  his  far-reaching,  inventive  mind.  He 
launched  into  seas  of  undiscovered  knowledge,  and  fields  of 
more  than  golden  value  were  discovered  by  him. 

In  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  short  person 
cannot  be  dignified ;  for  dignity  includes  stateliness  of  manner 
in  connection  with  height  Nothing  that  is  short,  dumpy, 
or  stunted  can  be  looked  upon  as  dignified.  The  short  step 
and  mincing  walk  bespeak  the  small  mind,  as  a  general 
rule.  The  energetic  step  bespeaks  energy  of  character. 
The  man  who  is  not  formed  on  the  mechanical  plan  has  no 
skill  in  judging  of  mechanism.  Ho  who  has  no  colour  in 
his  eye,  skin,  &c.,  will  generally  be  found  to  be  an  inferior 
judge  of  colour.  Hence,  the  universal  law  of  nature,  that 
like  appreciates  and  best  judges  like,  applies  equally  to  all 
traits  of  human  character.  One  in  whom  centres  many 
colours,  having  bright  blue  or  brown  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks* 
will  judge  of  colours  better  than  one  in  whom  no  distinct 
tints  or  varied  hues  appear.  This  law  explains  the  reason 
why  men  confined  in  dark  cells  for  a  succession  of  years 
cannot  discern  and  judge  of  colour.  Any  plant  germinating 
in  the  dark  is  colourless,  because  it  has  been  shut  out  from 
the  sun-light.  It  is  well  known  that  the  finest  art  colorists 
lived  and  studied  in  a  climate  refulgent  with  sunlight  and 
colour,  such  as  Italy  and  Spain ;  while  in  Scotland,  England, 
and  Ireland,  where  fogs  and  murky  atmosphere  prevail 
more  than  half  the  year,  obscuring  the  8un*s  direct  rays, 
we  find  more  pseudopts  than  in  any  other  well-tested 
civilised  country. 
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The  law  of  nature  ia,  that  we  can  always  judge  beat  of 
^  **  J  faculty  of  which  we  possess  mnst.  The  man  who  takes 
^»^«  longest  step  haa  generally  the  most  comprehensive 
•*-*«ntal  range.  The  plain,  etuoy  walk  is  imlicative  of  an 
** «riaJia liming  mind;  the  plunging  or  utampiog  step,  an 
*-■  *3vaniiahed  mentality.  The  unsteady  gait  results  from 
^*  knrelhikility  of  character;  wliile  the  light,  tripping  step 
^-^^anpeaks  a  playful  and  hopeful  disposition.  The  machanic'i) 
^•^C7-«ad  is  measured  and  regular;  the  speculator's  walk  ia 
^^^~  regular,  because  he  is  organized  to  do  things  out  of  the 
^''"^^^alar  routine,  and,  by  fits  and  starts,  seizes  the  oppor- 
^^  %jnity  to  make  a  speculation  whenever  the  chance  occurs. 

As   an   interesting  instance  of  indications  of  the   true 
^^  Tiaracter  in  the  Widk,  all  of  which  are  palpably  apparent 
^ti^j   the   scientific    Physiognomist,   it   may   be   stated    here, 
^^Sierely  as  a  fact,  that  when  the    author  was  some  years 
^*ince  delivering  a  course  of   lectures  at  Clinton  (Iowa),  a 
^•oung  man,  walking  noxoss  the  lecture-room  to  test  the 
lecturer's  powers  to  Judge,  and  the  science  of  Physiognomy 
"^o  point  out    his  character  and  capacity,  elicited  from  the 
vothor  the  decided  opinion,  that  "  he  might  become  success- 
ful  in   literary    pursuits."     The   gentleman's  name  is  Mr. 
£emanl  Wuyde,  who  adopted  the  directing  opinion  of  the 
lecturer,  by  commencing,  within  a  few  weeks  after,  to  writ« 
for  the  press.     So  successful   has   Mr.    Wayde   been  as  a 
literary  man,  that  he  la  now  (1872),  rei<iding  in  Ediuburgh 
as  correspondent  and   novel-writer  for  some  of  the  most 
induential  Journals  of   New    York   and    other   American 
cities,  after  having  edited  four  papers,  as  well  as  written 
numerous  plays  and  novels;  several  of  his  plays  having  been 
dramatized  with  remarkable  success.     Thus  does  the  walk 
Qoeningly  indicate  character. 


WALK  OR  GAIT. 

INDICATIONS  OF  CHARACTER  A3  MANIFESTED  BT  THE  TEOES.  I 
TEI4N,  AMBULATORY,  ASD  PERIPATETIC  MOVEMENTS  ANBI 
ATTITUDES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  IN  THE  STATE  OV  LOCO-r 
HOTIO». 


To  the  most  casual  observer  it  mast  have  opcurred  that  I 
there  are  perhaps  no  two  human  beinjja  that  walk  id 
precisely  tho  snme  manner;  the  gait  of  every  one  is  aa 
peculiarly  hie  own  rs  his  hanJwriting.  Though  there  aro 
muny  who  have  something  aimilar 
ill  their  movements  and  attitudes 
during  locomotion,  and  appear  to  tho 
cursory  observer  to  walk  alike;  yet 
to  the  practised  eye  there  are  esseii- 
tiftl  points  of  difference  in  their 
peripatetic  characteristics.  Educa- 
tion and  training,  assisted  l>y  the 
mimic  inclination  of  our  nature,  do 
much  to  produce  alyUa  of  walking; 
but  the  close  observer  can  detect  at 
a  glance  each  person's  idjosyncrasy,  ■ 
'  and  thus  can  tell,  almost  certninly,  J 
'  the  physical,  menttd,  and 
&  Toddler— FooIiBh  Maty.*  quolitios  and  tendencioB  of  ihv 
individual 

In  this  article,  we  intend  to  classify  all  varieties  of  hamant] 
pedestrian,  ambulatory,  and  peripatetic  locomotion  under  I 

*  Thli  mt.  Bud  the  other*  illmtrating  th[s  obaptvr,  were  copied  by  pm-  I 
miuioa   irom   "The  ChiirtuterB  of  Olugow,"  >  valuable  oohtvo  < 
tmblUlicd  by  Mr.  Joho  Tweed,  11  St  Ennoh  Square,  Glugow. 
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the  two  general  heads  of  Natural  aud  Artificial  Peripatetio 
ttanifestations  of  Character 


^. 


I. — Natural  Gait. 


By  the   natural  gait,  we   mean   that  mods  of  walking 

^'^Oiliar  to  each  individual     Let  us  enumeriite  a  few  of 

"^      most  usual    aud   well-raarked    salient   characteristics 

tliese,  while  we  specify  them  under  epithets  sufficiontly 

^r**^ssivo  of  the  pedeatrian  idiosyncrasy. 

^  .  The   Toddling  Gait. — Thia  tonnner  of  locomotion   is 
^^*^ntia]Iy  childish,  and  unmistakably  tella  you  that  every 
*-ti-ibute  of  a  petty,  trifling,  finikin  character  may  fairly 
*>^  unhesitatingly  be  predicated  of  the  human  form  that 
^^**:ltlles.     If  an  acquanitance  meeto  it,  every  expression  of 
^^ildiah  pleasure  is  manifeated  by  the  toddler.     It  cnnnut 
^-^st  or  stand  at  ease  for  a  moment,  but  keeps  moving  up 
*»nd  down,  round  and  round,  and  gets  so  excited  that  it 
^^Jtopa  short   in   the  middle  of  &  sentence  and   toddles  otF 
^^Bkniptly.    Then,  when  you  have  smiled  the  nutural  bene- 
^^Bbent  and  compassionate  smile  of  half-pity,  half-contempt, 
^^^■iid  total  forgiveness,  while  turning  away,  in  a  moment  you 
hear  pitty-patty,  toddle,  toddle,  up  behind  you.  calling  out 
that  it  bad  just  forgot  to  mention  that  its  dear  Persian 
tabby  bad  that  moniing  had  three  beauties  of  kittens;  but, 
poor  little  darlings,  they  were  not  yet  able  to  frisk  so  jolly 
as  their  mother,  the  beauty,  did  when  it  first  received  her  . 
from   Ijidy  Mary  Frisk,     The  features   almost   invariably 
developed  in  the  toddler  are  of  the  small,  chulihy,  childish 
mould,  round,  soft,  and  cheerful;  and  it  maybe  remarked 
that,  in  its  right-hand  pocket,  there  is  generally  a  store  of 
rJOToGtB  or  small  sweets,  one  of  which  ia  popped  into  its 
mouth  by  way  of  self-gratulation  or  reward  aft^r  encounter- 
ing and  80  delightfully  enchanting  an  acquaintance,  as  it 


wo 
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did  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned.  When  toddler  U  of  th»^ 
cnasculine  gender,  it  may  be  remarked  that  tl.e  toes  of  hia 
plioea  are  much  further  out  of  repair  than  the  heels;  that 
there  are  seldom  all  the  buttons  on  the  gnnnenb^,  and  thai 
both  a  glove  and  an  umbrella  have  just  been  lost,  occaaiott 
ing  the  necessity  for  trying  to  recollect  every  place  ] 
Toddler  has  been,  and  thereupon  ruvisiting  it.  Thljj 
generally  terininat«8  its  day,  bol 
without  ever  recovering  the  lot 
articles.  In  childish  grief,  and  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  toddler,  with  n 
ve.Ted  heart  retires  to  rest,  but  rises 
the  next  morning  to  go  through  ik 
similar  fruitless  round  of  duty.  Mrs. 
or  Miss  Toddler  acts  in  a  simihu- 
manner,  but  always  displaying  in 
her  routine  of  duty  all  the  coquettish, 
little,  childish  graces  that  so  admir- 
ably become  her  sex.  It  would  be 
cruel  to  expose  or  ridicule  this  darling, 
charming,  natural,  little  creatura.J 
We  have  all  seen  her  and  many  o 
Ler  kindred  often  enough  to  be  euffi-^ 
eiently  well  acquainted  with  bei 
gyrations  and  winning  waya 

2.   The  Striding  Gait— Who  ha«J 
not  seen   the    man   with   the   lonj^ 
kstriding   pace}     Always   in  earneBt^l 
^pursuit  of  some  definite   object  or 
project,  he  strides  along  with   pur- 
>  pose-like  tread  until  he  obtains  it,  or 
definitely  ascertains  thti  reason   for  l 
dieappointmeut.      Every  feature   of  j 
bis  face  bespeaks  its  earnest  sympathy  with  his  progressiva 
ueaaured  gait     Though  this  style  of  pedestrian  locomotioo 
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is  generally  seen  in  persons  above  the  middle  height,  yet 
it  is  frequently  met  with  in  those  of  diminutive  stature. 
There  ia,  however,  mostly  this  ditference.  the  long-paced. 
_ftAll  individual  parries  the  trunk  of  the  body  much  more 
xt  than  the  undersized  person,  and  pendulates  the  arms 
nore  freely  and  better  in  keeping  with  the  whole  figurei 
■while  the  diminutive  strider  generally  manifests  uneasiness 
nnd  difficulty  in  managing  the  arms;  sometimes  they  are 
controlled  by  hooking  the  thumbs  in  the  vest  pocket*  or 
decking  them  in  the  arm-holes;  but  no  matter  how  they 
■*w  carried,  they  seem  to  be  either  in  the  way,  or  hard  to 
I  "••noge.  It  somtimes  happens,  however,  that  the  under- 
iBd  strider  has  abnormally  short  arms,  and  then  they 
iar  like  the  short  wings  of  the  auk.  or  the  forelegs 
**'  the  kanganio,  and  serve  the  purpose  well  in  being  used 
**  strong  levers  in  raising  the  body  in  gymnastic  exercises, 
^'*^Dding  the  shrouds  on  board  ships,  or  in  burglaries.  It 
**  Well-known  that  this  is  the  prevailintr  feature  ia  the 
"^tjjrious  burglars  of  lar^e  cities.  But,  in  the  other  features 
***  the  persons  peculiar  for  the  striding  gait,  we  may  remark 
*^at  there  is  the  long,  slow,  measured,  quiet  pace  in  some, 
^hile  othera  have  a  quick,  impetuous  movement,  displaying 
^W  push  and  determination  of  character  that  does  or  is 
)lrepared  to  bear  down  all  opposition  to  any  project  that 

PIms  been  undertaken.  It  may  be  remarked  that  an  accom- 
feinying  oepkalie  feature  in  this  character  is  a  broad  massive 
mnA,  thick,  square  nose,  wide  nostrils,  and  fiquare,  massive, 
Jirotninent  chin,  compressed  medium  lips,  and  eyes  either 
prominent  and  severe,  or  sunken  with  a  falcon  expression. 
The  lat«  Dr.  Chalmers  was  of  the  full-eyed,  strong-featured 
type;  and  of  the  latter,  was  the  famous  Dr.  Henry  Cooke, 
the  champion  of  trinitarianism  in  Ulster.  But  the  reformer, 
Jobo  Knox,  of  Scotland,  was  perhaps  the  best  exam|ile  of 
this  diaracter.  Then  we  must  remark  that  the  striding, 
dow,  deliberate  pace  is  accompanied  by  round,  soft  facial 
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featurMy  rather  loose  and  flabby,  the  underlip  genenillj 
keeping  time  with  the  step,  as  it  is  seen  to  hang  loose, 
the  mouth  being  almost  always  slightly  open.  Though  this 
character  is  generally  successful  in  the  course  of  a  long 
steady  career  in  one  line  of  life,  yet  it  is  seldom  found  that 
any  mighty  effort  is  attempted.  The  impetuous  striders  are 
too  ready  as  well  as  eagerly  willing  to  surpass  what  they 
call  the  slow,  jogging  stagers.  The  impetuous  rapid  strider 
has  his  purpose  and  goes  right  ahead  to  accomplish  it^ 
bearing  down  all  obstacles;  while  the  quiet,  slow,  cautious 
strider  has  also  his  object  before  him,  but  patiently  fore- 
sees the  difRculties,  and  determines  to  watch  and  stride 
cautiously  and  zig-zag  to  the  end,  no  matter  what  dis- 
couragement may  be  thrown  across  his  path.  The  rapid 
strider  leaps  over  or  kicks  minor  hindrances  out  of  his 
course ;  the  slow  strider  steps  over  them  quietly,  and  leaves 
them  there  for  the  next  comer.  Daniel  Webster  belonged 
to  the  class  of  the  strong  and  gigantic  intellects^  and  his 
gait  gave  token  of  the  great  mind  within  his  vigorous 
form. 

S.  The  Lurching  Oait — Sometimes  this  manner  of  walk- 
tng  is  denominated  rolling.  It  is  seen  to  perfection  in 
people  who  are  half-seas  over,  just  before  the  real  staggering 
attempt  at  progressive  motion  is  commenced.  In  persons 
3f  sober  habits,  however,  the  rolling  and  lurching  gait  is 
characteristic  of  innate  overweening  conceit,  if  displayed 
in  an  impetuous  character;  while  it  betokens  difBdence  and 
awkwardness  in  a  timid,  retiring  individual  The  rapid 
roller  is  marked  by  strength  of  purpose  and  self-reliance, 
and  becomes  dictatorial  and  overbearing  among  his  asso- 
ciates; as  a  commercial  traveller  he  is  almost  always 
successful,  and  no  matter  how  often  foiled  in  his  efforts, 
be  returns  to  the  charge,  and  mostly  succeeds  in  carrying 
his  point  Tall,  heavy  rollers  often  become  bullies,  and 
are  found  as  patrons  of  the  ring,  the  race-course,  and  the 
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K'lDibling  heU.     They  are  always  ready  with  the  word  of 
<3efiance,   the   fiat,   the   shillelfth,  the   revolver,  the  bowift. 
knife,  or  tlie  stilletto,  according  to  the  nation  to  which  they 
^wlong.     Look  the  rolling  and  lurching  liuUy  in  the  face, 
^od  you  cateh   his   wicked  defiant  look  or  stare;  see  his 
s<]uat  BDout,   compressed,    puckered  lips,  broad  underface, 
*^«are,  broad  chin,  bull-neck,  and  short,  broad  hands,  which 
J>e  never  extends  open  with  the  palm  upward.     When  he 
^t-ands,  he  naturally  poiaes  himself  in  an  attitude  of  defiance, 
"^^ith  his  feet  well  apart,  but  not  awkwardly,  as  much  as  to 
^^'X.j,   "I'm   ready,   come  on."     This   type   of  character  is 
if^OmniooeHt   in  the    midland    counties    and    borderland    of 
■ngland  and  Scotland,  the  counties  of  Mayo,  Galway,  and 
'jpperary,   in    Ireland,   and   the    KaJfirs  of   Africa.      The 
Norsemen   were  the  roost  distinguished  foi 
^%is  phase  of  character  during  the  middle  ages.     But  let 
v»^  look  for  a  moment  at  the  timid  lurching  character.     He 
^«  slow  in  his  movements,  and  the  uncertain  straight-toed 
^^t«mate  motion  of  his  feet,  with  a  half-kneeling  expression 
his  legs,  while  he  sways  timidly  from  side  to  side,  like 
ship  with  rigging  too  heavy  and  without  ballast      His 
>k  is  generally  sby,  his  eye  having  a  distrustful,  haJf- 
iverted  expression.     This  character  is  so  seldom  good  foi 
Anything   but   the  lowest  drudgery,    be   is   mostly  found 
I  Among  the  basest  and  most  degraded  in  the  back  slums  of 

^^^K^rge  towns  and  cities,  through  which  he  may  be  often 
^^^^■nt  prowling  about,  intent  upon  some  favourite  vicioas 
^^^^hntification,  or  nefarious  project. 

^^^H  i.  The  Sweeping  or  Mowing  Oait. — This  well-marked 
^^^Bkcd  proDounced  mode  of  peripatetic  progression  is  much 
^^^"BBOtb  easily  observed  in  women  than  in  men.  This 
Btmply  arises  from  the  fiowing  nature  of  the  female 
costume,  which  receives  the  vibratory  motion  from  the 
liody,  and  gives  marked  and  palpable  indication  of  it  in 
ita  sweeping  pendutatioa  in  a  room  or  on  the  street     But 
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it  18  nevertheless  equally  obaervable  in  the  opposite 
when  watched  carefully.  Id  the  male  animal,  the  right-to- 
left  and  left-to-right  sweep 
at  every  stop,  is  almost  , 
always  in  conjunction  witl 
a  peculiar  wrigglo  perpenJi 
cular  of  the  whole  bod  J  J 
from  head  to  foot.  The  ed'eo 
of  this  double  vibration  i 
contortion  of  the  whole  I 
iiiatantly  impresses  the  > 
server  with  the  true  cause  d 
the  outward  mantfesttttioi^ 
— an  intense  self-conceit  a 
overweening  perouasion  of  8a< 
peri  or  knowledge  and  ability. 
The  immense  variety  of  coun- 
tenance accompanying  thiB 
corporeal  expression  of  char- 
acter would  occupy  too  much 
Bpace  in  describing;  but  th^ 
nio»t  prominent  visual  peoa^ 
liarities  may  be  stated,  aa  | 
narrow  head,  low  forehet 
Byes  in  close  proximity,  irregular  nose  tending  to  a  thi4 
upper  half,  long  upper  lip,  pouting  mouth,  curling  lip, 
and  flabby  cheeks,  conveying,  on  the  whole,  an  utter 
want  of  sympathy,  which  is  generally  well  borne  out  by 
the  almost  invariable  sausage  liogers  of  the  hand  that 
never  gives  a  kindly  grasp.  Morally,  this  character  is  a 
hy|>ncrite,  and  generally  may  be  found  among  those  accuaed 
of  false  pretences.  This  gait  radically  indicates  vacilU^oo, 
untmat  worthiness. 

5.  Th«  Firm  Oait. — This  is  found  only  in  strong  charac- 
ters,  whether  physical,    moral,   or   religious.     It  at   once 
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Indicates  strength,  and  bespeaks  the  confideitce,  dread,  or 
ToDeration  of  the  beholder,  in  accordaDce  with  the  accom- 
pnnyiog  characteristics   of  the   countenance.      The   whole 
struutare  of  the  person  whose  walk  is  firm,  manifests  com- 
pactness, solidity,  and  stability.     He  is  staunch  in  every 
Betise,  and  in  all  his  tntei'course    there  is  a  reliable  and 
rxDshaken   steudiness  and  resolute   constancy  upon  which 
tlie  -sheerest    stnnger    seems   to    place   implicit  reliance. 
riThen,  the  strung,  finn  tread  and  gait  of  one  who  inspires 
«lread  is  associated  with  a  stern  countenance,  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  others,  and  devotion  to  self-indulgence.     This 
<3baracter  may  be  enBily  known  by  his  sturdy  tread,  often 
light,  but  aa  certain  as  a  bull's-eye  shot;  his  low  forehead, 
inub-nose,  hanging  jaws,  pig's   throat,  broad   chest,  wtill- 
f^eveloped    lumbar    regions,    full,    beautifully-proportioned 
limits,  and  welUarehed  foot,  which  all  bespeiik  the 
«]iftractcr  to  awe  the  timid  behoMer.     This  is  the  physicHi, 
vithoat  either  moral  or  spiritual  restraint.     Now,  look  at 
the  historical  examples  of  this.     The  most  remarkable,  well- 
autltenticated  instance  we  have  ia  ancient  times,  is  that 
of  Agamemnon,  "  king  of  men,"  "  whose  tread  was  tirm,  hut 
tika  music;  whose  heart  was  stem  as  Charon,  the  ferryman 
of  Hades,  and  whose  word  was  law  to  all  the  besiegers  of 
Troy."     In  recent  modern  times,  we  shall  only  mention  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  Great,  whose  step  and  build  are  au 
well-known  that  they   require  only  to   be   mentioned  to 
recall  their  peculiar  characteristics.     His  whole  frame  was 
CO  firm  and  well  knit  together,  that  it  moved  in  perfect 
harmony;  but  the  secrecy  and  feline  trait  of  his  nature  so 
niitcb  affected  all  his  movements,  that  his  step  was  as  sure 
tad  silent  as  the  tiger's,  and  hence  his  spring  and  onset 
was  08  sndden  and  terrible.     He  is  the  best  example  of 
liumao  physical  firmness  of  gait,  bespeaking  stem  firmne.sa 
of  command.      All   his   features  and    build   indicate  these 
qualities  in  a  pre-eminent  degreo.     Below  tho  middle  height. 
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but  massive  id  all  parts  of  bis  body,  be  sbewed  strength  at 
all  points.  His  bead  was  large,  broad,  and  square;  tbe  deep, 
vertical  furrows  in  tbe  forebead,  between  tbe  brows,  indi- 
cating intense  concentration;  the  deep  eyec,  aquiline  nosa^ 
compressed  lips,  and  prominent  cbin,  all,  in  barmony  with 
tbe  other  finn  features  of  tbe  frame,  manifested  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  degree  the  pre-eminently  stern,  inexorably  firm 
character.  These  two  great  generals,  with  whom  we  might 
include  Wellington,  the  conqueror  of  tbe  latter,  are  suffi- 
ciently  welUmarked  and  amply  authenticated  characters 
to  fix  the  truth  of  our  observations  on  mere  physical 
firmness.  As  examples  of  moral  and  religious  firmness, 
we  mention  only  a  few  remarkable  names  whose  gait  and 
concomitant  features  have  been  so  well  authenticated,  that 
their  names  will  recall  their  distinctive  cbanicteristicSy 
especially  if  assisted  by  good  likenesses  or  statues.  Julias 
Ceesar,  Brutus,  Gregory  VII.  (Pope),  Luther,  Knox  (of  Soot- 
knd),  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  Cecil  her  Minister,  tbe  pre- 
sent  Emperor  of  Germany  and  his  Minister,  Prince  Bismarck: 
all  these  went  steadily  and  directly  to  the  point. 

6.  2%e  Shuffling  and  Sluimbling  Gai^.— This  mode  of 
peripatetic  locomotion  is  indicative  of  everything  that  is 
degraded,  low,  and  vile  in  character,  as  well  as  imperfect 
and  infirm  in  physical  conformation.  To  some  it  is  natural 
from  birth,  as  the  offspring  of  those  whose  physical  defects 
and  infirmities  are  perpetuated  in  their  persona  Watch 
the  shufiier  physical,  as  he  trawls  bis  broad,  fiat,  nether 
extremities  along  the  street  or  fioor.  Every  movement 
is  a  slovenly  efibrt  to  progress;  but  the  trail  in  tbe  miid, 
or  dust,  or  sand,  shews  the  slovenly  snaiUike  attempt  at 
progi-ess.  All  his  habits,  dress,  and  features  are  in  keepiag 
with  these  attempts  at  pedestrianism.  His  habits  are 
slovenly  universally;  hair  untrimmed  and  unkempt;  face 
smeared,  and  eyes  bleared  and  blinking;  all  bis  garmeuta 
from  tbe  throat  downward  bespattered  with  tbe  particles 
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of  wbatever  be  has  Kttenipted  to  pub  into  his  mouth  for 
xxionths  past,  perhaps,  or  sprinkled  with  snuff  or  tobacco- 
uized  saliva.  Then  look  at  the  shooB  or  foot-coffinit  in 
'^wbich  his  flat  subatitutos  for  feet  are  rolling  and  lurching 
^iKiut.  They  are  off  at  one  siile,  ripped  in  the  soles,  full 
of  side  chinks,  and  ever  ready  to  admit  the  slush  of  the 
Gktreet  to  cool  the  neglected  buuions  that  sorely  torment 
the  toes,  though  the  pain,  however  acute,  scarcely  ever 
ixjuses  the  forlorn  shuffler  to  attempt  a  cure,  no  mutter 
^ov  simple.  Then  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  cut  of 
the  outer  garments.  The  coat  is  always  too  wide,  ton 
'**'*g.  and  has  the  cuffs  nearly  to  the  tips  of  the  lilthy 
^**gers,  which  have  perhaps  never  made  the  acquaintance 
**'  «  glove.  The  vest  wants  a  button  or  two,  and  is  seldom 
^'•tli  the  proper  button  in  the  opposite  hole.  Now  look  at 
■we  trousers  or  pantaloons,  always  at  least  two  inches  too 
lottg_  and  ever  moist  about  the  ankles,  thus  beautifully  in 
"•^iQony  and  keeping  with  the  shoes.  U  it  now  necessary 
^*  pollute  our  eyes  by  looking  into  the  facial  points  that 
**^  lo<pcally  accompany  all  these?  Yes,  Inuk  but  for  a 
iRieot  and  mark  the  striking  consistency.  The  brows 
elevated  and  unthoughtful,  the  eyes  bleared  and  sleepy, 
^he  cheeks  puffed  with  gross  fat,  the  nose  mtsshapeu  and 
kioist,  the  lips  without  expre^ion,  and  mostly  as  far  apart 
«  may  be  without  effort.  The  expression  of  the  whole  is 
disgusting  in  the  extreme,  and  bespeaks  no  more  in  the 
uneducated  than  the  first  remove  from  the  brute.  But  it 
^^^^  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  shutQera  who  have 
^^^^L  iDDcfa  cunning,  and  often  manage  to  amass  wealth.  One 
^^^P  of  these  died,  not  long  since,  in  London,  leaving  ^£4,000,000 
^^^^  to  bis  heirs,  after  cunningly  shuffling  and  cheating  for  sixty 

7.  7?*«  Parallelopedic  or  Iiiioed  Oait. — This  characteristio 
cf  pedal  progression  almost  invariably  indicates  closeness 
tod  meanoeeB  as  well  as  penurious  stinginess  of  character. 


*^po 

PT^tec 


i  tod  meaniK 
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It  is  often  accompanied  with  a  lurching,  hobbling,  painful 
carriage  of  the  body,  indioatiTO  of  being  ill  at  ease,  with 
a  pinched,  miserable  expression  of  countenance.  It  also 
indicates  stealthiness  and  low  cunning.  The  feline  species 
of  every  kind  put  down  the  foot  in  this  manner;  but  the 
Indians  of  North  America  not  only  walk  with  the  feet 
parallel,  but  put  down  the  one  foot  straight  before  the 
other,  in  line;  and  they  are  notorious  for  their  cunning  and 
treachery  in  every  sense.  The  features  that  mostly  accom- 
pany this  gait  are  sharp  and  unattractive.  In  all  dealings 
or  transactions  with  those  whose  locomotive  pedestrian 
habit  is  intoed,  every  one  should  be  warily  on  his  guard. 
It  was  observed  that  when  two  solicitors,  equally  deformed 
in  this  manner,  happened  to  be  engaged  on  opposite  sides 
in  a  chancery  suit  in  London,  the  game  of  finesse  was  so 
well  kept  up  by  the  raising  of  new  points,  of  nice  difficulties, 
that  the  estate,  though  large,  was  completely  exhausted 
before  the  suit  was  half  completed. 

8.  Splay-footed  Gait. — Though  this  is  a  completely  or  dia* 
metrically  opposite  abnormity  to  No.  7.  yet  it  indicates 
many  similar  traits  of  character.  This  mostly  arises  firom 
the  fact  that  intoed  deformity  generally  originates  in  the 
legs  being  caliper-shaped,  while  the  splay-footed  is  caused 
by  the  knees  being  too  affectionate  towards  each  other. 
Still  there  are  seveiul  traits  of  character  peculiar  to  the 
latter  gait.  In  the  splay-footed,  it  is  almost  universally- 
found  that  the  character  of  the  shambling  shuffler  prevails, 
with  an  ill-disguised  dash  of  the  feline  cunning.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  characteristics  of  the  knock-kneed  and  splay- 
footed may  be  found  in  the  description  once  given  of  four 
such  characters,  who  resided  in  Dublin,  by  a  waggish 
friend  of  theirs,  that  "they  were  sagacious,  silly  fools.** 
Anomalous  characters 

9.  The  Plunging  OaiL — This  is  not  an  infrequent  mode 
of  progressing.    The  distinctive  feature  of  the  plunger  is 
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looseness  of  the  knee-joint,  which  {pves  tlie  walk  the 
ppeantnce  of  a  succession  of  ciirtsie?;,  but  with  the  painful 
^"ftpeHraiice  of  being  at  every  ntep  almost  precipitated  on 
4.%e  head.  The  fovm  of  those  so  iitlected  is  quite  in  sccord- 
CLnoe  with  the  up  and  down  or  undulatnry  appe&rance  of 

IX.\>e  walk.  Alternately  you  will  6nd  them  in  high  spirits, 
JEaiU  of  hope  and  jubilant;  again  in  deep  depression,  good 
Mo  ri»e  into  tbo  opposite  extreme.  Hence  the  life  of  the 
lounger  is  one  of  fear  and  dread,  hope  and  joy.  His 
KMmntenance  moat  truthfully  indicates  this.  Amid  deep 
I'Unes  of  sorrow  and  foreboding,  may  easily  be  perceived 
'"«  laughing  wrinkles  round  the  eyes,  and  the  traces  of 
too  cheerful  smile  that  often  plays  around  the  mouth,  and 
"^ta  tlie  chin  so  cheerily  in  harmony  with  the  mobile 
'Ps-  Almost  in  every  instance  the  plunger  will  be  found 
'*"«aessed  of  warm  affection,  but  subject  to  deep  depression 
****    ftny  want  of  affectionate   reciprocation   of  the   loving 

lO.  The  FatuOTia  Qait. — This  kind  of  walk  is  so  apparent 
J  iDOst  careless  observer  that  it  only  requires  to  be 
i  out  or  mentioned  to  be  recognized  and  understood. 
)  gait  of  the  imbecile  may  be  observed  in  any  large 
I '^Ooimanity,  from  the  partially  weak-minded  to  the  drivel- 
t    '"'g  idiot.      In    propurtion    to    the    stage    of   weakness    of 
nUdlcct,   the   walk    is   unsteady   and   paralyzed,    until   it 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  balancing  gait  of  a 
1,  but  retaining  impetuosity  of  motion, 
r  varieties  of  natural  peripatetic  Incnmotion  might 
Ite  easily  enumerated,  but  enough  has  been  aaid  to  stimu- 
lata  the  intelligent  observer  to  analyze  the  peculiar  pedes- 
trian chamcteristics  of  almost  any  human  biped  that  may 
I  his  path,  or  strut  before  him. 
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II. — AsTiFiaAL  Gait. 

By  artificial  gait  wo  mean  tbat  mode  of  walkiog  lu 
dental  to  every  profension,  trade,  or  calling,  us  well  aa 
that  taught  by  posture  and  calisthenic  mastera  and 
mistresses,  as  preparatioiiH  for  the  drawing  and  Lall-room, 
Aa  the  artificial  walk,  fiauoter,  and  strut  are  so  vnrie<l, 
and,  in  almost  every  in* 
stance,  acquired  with  tl 
intention  of  concealing 
Datui'al  mode  of  pe<le8ti 
locomotion,  we  shall 
attempt  more  here  thttn 
the  pointing  out  of  a  few 
of  the  more  prominei 
artificial  styles  of  waiki 
Take,  then,  the  profes^oi 
etylea  Brat. 

1.  The  Military  Gait- 
On  dose  observation, 

,  without  timch  di 
culty.  perceive  that,  ft 
the  field-marsbal  in  evi 
rank  of  the  army,  down 
the  raw  recruit,  there 
a  style  pecnliar  to  each. 
Thebest  mode  of  getting  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  tlitfor- 
eoce  between  a  recruit  and 
a  trained  veteran  is  to  watch 
the  drill,  or  the  march  pant, 
review  day.  Then 
mark  in  the  one  the  irre- 
gular dubious  step,  while 
to  the  other,  every  man  seems  to  be  80  completely  trained 


H 
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.  ^listbe  simply  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  nicely -adjusted 

^3«Tt  of  a  very  smootbly  working  machine.     This  perfect 
L  .*c3rill   and    training    get*    at     length    bo    much    into    the 

^^^K  :^atiire,  that  the  old  soldier,  when  walking  alone,  steps 
^^^H  'with  as  mnch  precision  and  accuracy,  ns  he  would  on 
^^^^  the  parade-ground  or  on  the  march.  Habit  has  become 
■i'  80    thoroughly   &   aecond    nature    that,   except    from    the 

scarcely  now  natni'al  features,  and  the  forms  and  powers, 
on«  could  scarcely  tell  tie  real  character.  Next,  we  have 
in  the  sergeant,  sergeant-major,  lieutenant,  captain,  adjutant, 
major,  and  so  on,  still  rising  in  rank,  the  indubitable  char- 
aHeristics  of  office  naturally  stamped  upon  the  man  by  the 
exigencies  of  his  office.  But,  in  all,  the  military  strut  and 
tread  betrays  the  soldier  and  the  rank.  To  the  officers, 
both  Bubordinate  and  genera),  the  same  remarks  apply, 
bot  these  have  their  peculiar  and  distinctive  airs  and 
struts  of  iniportwnce,  until  we  come  up  to  the  colonel, 
t.be  geoer&l,  the  marshal,  and  the  commander-in-chief.  To 
^ee  these  higher  ranks  to  ]ierfection,  tliey  must  be  observed 
^H  f  n  the  promenade  and  the  ball-room.     The  general  rule  to 

^^H  ^liserve,  in  judging  of  them  here,  is  that  the  more  strutting, 
^^P  snd  lofty-looking,  and  supercilious  bearing  they  manifest 
P  «UDODg  civilians,  the  less  noble  and  elevated  is  their  char- 

acter in  all  the  nobler  attributes  of  mankind. 
£.  The  Clerical  Gffli(.— This  style  (or  want  of  style)  is 
*>     varied  by  denominationality  and   conventionality  that 
re     must  merely  point  out  the  leading  characteristics  of 
*    fVs>w  of  the  principal  churches  as  manifested  in  the  gait 
oC      the    clergy.      The   English   established   churchman,   of 
eK-^ry  grade,  carries  himself  with  a  degree  of  importance 
««»«i     superiority  on  all  occasions  of  intercourse  with  the 
cl^r-gy  of  other  denominations.      In  general  he  may  be  at 
oncr^  known  by  his  attire,  and  the  self-important  air  and 
of  dictation  he  assumes,  though  we  must  do  him  tbo 
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justice  to  say  that,  in  sleek,  soft,  bland  insinuation,  and 
sanctimoniousness  he  is  far  surpassed  by  many  of  the 
clergy  of  the  dissenting  denominationa  In  their  disguises 
at  the  theatres,  racecourses,  and  fox-hunts,  is  the  best 
time  to  observe  their  peculiar  attitudes  and  gait  The 
lower  limbs  are  generally,  in  comparison,  weak;  and  in 
walking,  run  parallel  from  the  knees  to  the  heels,  keeping 
the  feet  almost  parallel.  This  habit  is  contracted  in  the 
constant  genuflections  necessarily  gone  through  in  the 
reading  of  the  church  service,  and  during  the  visiting  of 
the  sick,  in  their  probationary  curacies.  Also,  it  should 
be  noted  that,  from  habit,  when  they  wax  earnest  in  con- 
versation they  involuntarily  use  their  pulpit  attitudes,  and 
at  the  end  of  an  animated  sentence,  settle  their  gown  and 
imaginary  bands,  claMping  their  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  The  Scotch  churchman  is  equally  important,  in 
his  own  way,  as  the  English;  but  his  modes  of  worship 
give  him  a  much  more  free  and  easy  manner,  though  he 
wishes  it  to  be  known  and  felt  that  he  is  a  superior  being, 
ever  since  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  were  put  upon  his 
head.  In  his  gait  he  slightly  resembles  the  Episcopalian, 
but  the  legs  and  knees  are  not  so  nearly  in  the  supplicatory 
attitude.  This  arises  from  the  fact*  that  the  Scot  is  in 
the  habit  of  standing  and  praying  extempore.  Among 
dissenters,  we  may  take  under  the  same  head  the  Methodist 
and  the  Baptist  preacher.  These  are  so  much  alike  in 
gait  that  it  takes  a  keen  eye  and  much  experience  to 
discriminate  the  one  from  the  other.  They  both  have  the 
sleek,  solicitous,  bland  how-is-your-soul  and  where-is-your- 
money  look.  Still  there  is  in  the  Methodist  parson  rather 
more  of  an  independent  look  and  manner.  The  Roman 
Catholic  may  be  known,  all  the  world  over,  as  soon  as 
he  walks  and  pendulates  his  arms,  especially  if  he  has 
been  much  on  duty.    The  expression  of  the  genuflecting 
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netber  limbs,  and  the  wave  of  the  hand  in  the  gesture 
of  consecrating  the  elements,  are  sever  got  rid  of  by  the 
Roiiiau  ecclesiastic. 

3.   77ie  Legal  Oail. — Like   tlie  clerical,  this  is  so  much 

dependent  upon  the  brant^h  of  the  legal  profession  to  which 

the  individual  belongs,  that  we  must  confine  ourselves  to 

AJia   general   chantcteristica  of  *hf   walk.      The   face  and 

^^M^iudes  of  the  hands  far  more  plainly  indicate  the  profes- 

^^^■nal   physiognomical   traits    than    the   walk.      In   every 

^^^knch  of  the  profession,  however,  the  sly,  cautious,  stealthy, 

^^^Bsitating,  parallel -footed  gait  prevails,  and  need  never  be 

^^^Kataken  after  a  ft:w  careful  observations.     In  all  countries 

^^He  man  of  law  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  it,  has  these 

^^Bltinctive  traits. 

^^^B4.  The  Medical  Oail, — The  medical  man,  who  has  been 
^^^Jme  time  in  practice,  becomes  cautious  and  quiet  in  his 
movements,  so  that  he  seems  almost  always  to  feel  as  if 
be  were  entering  the  sick  room,  where  silence  and  reticence 
«re  necessary  for  the  safety  of  hia  patient  Hence  he 
Jearos  to  tread  lightly,  and  contracts  the  habit  of  putting 
[own  his  feet  nearly  parallel  and  stealthily  like  a  cat. 
)8t  invariably  when  he  stands  his  feet  are  almost  close 
[ether  and  pm-allel,  his  head  slightly  bent  forward,  and 
hands  in  hia  pockets.  When  suddenly  roused  he 
itivariably  pulls  out  his  watch.     This  is  sheer  habit. 

S.  27ie  MefJtanwal  Gait.  — Almost  every  mechanical 
Occupation  impresses  itn  character  upon  the  oi>erative. 
The  sawyer,  smith,  cobbler,  and  all  those  employed  in 
Tnechanicat  operations  of  a  regular,  measured,  motive  nature, 
\rill  walk  with  a  steady,  measured  step,  and  pendulate 
their  arms  in  the  same  manner;  so  impressed  has  hia 
nature  become  with  the  regularity  of  the  mechanical 
motion  with  which  he  has  been  associated.  This  character 
is  generally  able  to  rise  at  any  hour  he  wishes,  so  accurate 
>  be  become  in  time,  which  is  only  another  name  for 
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jmeep 
I  wasJ 
vork<fl 

in     IB   " 


motion.  Ask  him  the  hoor,  and  at  any  time  he  will  snsweel 
you  at  once,  and  seldom  make  a  mistake  of  mora  than  fivftT 
or  ten  minutes.  The  tamoua  self-made  engineer,  Georgsl 
Stephenson,  of  Killingwurth,  wns  always  so  sure  of  thfti 
time  thut  he  would  boldly  assert  that  such  and  such  i 
clock  or  WHtch  was  wrong  when  it  differed  from  him.  And^ 
not  infreiiuttutly  wa«  he  ^lut  to  the  t«Mt  by  )iia  fellow- 
workmen.  In  after  life,  when 
be  became  a  great  engineer 
urid  very  pro3[)erous,  he  ' 
asked  by  a  brother  work- 
man,  who  hnd  also  risen  in  ' 
life,  why  he  wore  a  gold  watcb, 
and  he  replied,  1  'm  regulating 
it.  Tailors  are  easily  known 
by  their  gnit  The  knee,  ia 
tlieir  case,  bei'oraes  braced 
frrim  their  peculiar  manner  o 
sitting,  and  the  bent  form  o 
the  leg  from  the  knee  to  thii 
ankle  gives,  with  the  fixity  oi 
stiffness  of  the  knee,  a  shor^ 
light,  out-toe  step,  so  charais 
teritftie  that  it  can  never  bft 
mistaken.  Should  nny  doubfr 
this  point  arise,  the  fact 
will  at  onre  he  settled  by  look- 
ing at  the  hands.  Every  fiiij 
has  taken  its  set  expression 
from  the  peculiarity  of  t)x% 
manner  in  which  it  is  constantly  used.  The  left  hand 
should  also  bo  observed,  as  its  expression  is  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  right,  especially  ia  the  lower,  or  nut  joint 
of  the  thumb,  which  is  bent  in  the  manner  tt  is  accustomed  J 
to  hold   the  seam  while   the   right   hand   stitches. 


The  MeehuiiiM)  Qalt— Dkvid  Dale, 
»  good  man. 


a  accustomed  J 
ches.      It  Itfl 
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needless  to  pursue  this  further  than  to  direct  attention  to 


the  express! I 


I    glVI 


I  to  the  under  lip  by  the  puUing  down 


ot   part  of  it  by  the  thread,  while  the  tailor  bites  the  end 
^rith  bis  teeth.     Equally  ea»iy  is  the  selectiog  of  the  cobbler 
from  the  crowd.     Observe  his  mode  of  working.     His  knees 
close  together,  with  feet  slightly  apart,  and  resting  on  the 
inner  side — his  head  habitually  bent  downward§ — bis  arms 
muscular  and  well-ileveloped — the  thumb  of  the  right  band 
an  the  act  of  holding  the  awl  and  piercing,  so  different  from 
■tbe  left,  which  has  acquired  the  habit  of  keeping  the  thumb 
closely  applied  to  the  forefinger  in  the  act  of  inserting  and 
extracting  the  bristle  at  the  extremity  of  the  "end."     But 
We  have  double  confirmation  of  these  mechanical  habits,  if 
we  are  allowed  to  witness  both  the  tailor  and  the  cobbler 
in  animated    conversation.      The    tailor   performs   all   his 
gesticulation  with  tbe  right  arm,  and  that  in  a  most  charac- 
teristic manner,  by  drawing  out  that  limb  at  tbe  end  of  an 
impassioned  sentence,  just  as  he  would  give  a  long  sharp 
puIJ  to  his  newly  threaded  needle  when  he  baa  foi^ol  to  put 
>  knot  on  his  new  thread.     But  this  is  not  all:   the  left 
hund   is  all  the  while  performing  its  peculiar  function,  by 
damping  its  forefinger  on  the  tongue  and  under  lip,  and 
<)uietly  rolling  an  imaginary  thread  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.     In  the  case  of  the  cobbler,  both  arms  come  into 
|)lay  in  a  state  of  animated  speaking;  but  watch  well  the 
|:*eroTation  period,  and  then  you  see  tbe  gesture  in  perfeo- 
t;ion,  when  the  hands  are  stretched  out,  closely  touching 
^acb  other,  with  tbe  palms  upward,  and  then  as  the  period 
completed,  the  arms  are  swept  backwards  with  energy, 
$ast  as  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  "  ends"  through  the  seam, 
Csnding  in  the  backward  sweep  with  tbe  palms  downward, 
tut  with  fists  energetically  clenched.     The  blacksmith,  in 
■uiimated  conversation,  becomes  equally  characteriHtic.     Id 
tkia  case  tbe  right  arm  is  sure  to  assume  the  motions  of  the 
«ledge-hammer,  while   the  left  is  as   sure   to   take    th* 


I  «ledge-hammer. 
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vibratory   motion    of   turning    the    red-hot   bar   on    the 
imaginary  anvil. 

Close  observation  will  soon  enable  any  one  who  has  the 
taste,  and  possesses  the  talent  to  tell,  almost  at  a  glance,  the 
peculiar  occupation  of  almost  any  ona  This  kind  of  know- 
ledge is  often  very  useful,  and  saves  one  from  the  uneasy 
feeling,  often  experienced,  of  being  compelled  to  say, ''  Well, 
there 's  something  odd  about  that  man's  manner,  I  wonder 
what  it  is."  The  best  school  for  this  study  is  found  in 
attending  tradesmen's  meetings,  and  the  preaching  and 
hortatory  services  conducted  by  local-preaching  or  peri- 
patetic tradesmen  orators. 

6.  The  Tradesman  Quit. — This  contains  or  comprehends 
the  peculiarity  of  walk  necessarily  arising  from  the  habits 
of  locomotion  acquired  or  necessarily  resulting  from  every 
kind  of  shopkeeping  or  trading.  There  is  scarcely  any 
mere  peculiarity  of  walk  that  can  be  spoken  of  as  distinc- 
tive marks  of  these  trades.  But  in  the  ever  restlessness  of 
body  and  constant  change  of  position,  even  when  there  is  no 
object  in  such  movements,  we  can  at  once  detect  the  trader 
of  some  kind.  If  allowed,  however,  to  take  into  account 
the  movements  of  the  hands,  we  can  in  numerous  instances 
detect  the  nature  of  the  trade.  For  instance,  those  engaged 
in  retail  occupations,  such  as  employs  them  in  tying  up 
small  parcels,  are  almost  invariably,  in  unguarded  moments, 
working  with  their  fingers  as  in  the  act  of  putting  up  the 
parcel  and  tying  the  cord.  Others  again,  in  the  soft  goods 
or  cloth  trade  acquire  the  habit  of  spreading  out^  and 
measuring,  and  folding  up  goods.  Apothecaries  can  scarcely 
ever  become  animated  in  conversation  without  coming  to 
the  inward  circular  motion  of  the  pestle-in-mortar.  Book- 
sellers invariably  put  down  any  dry  article  just  as  they 
present  a  book  on  their  counter,  placing  it  on  the  open 
edges  with  the  back  up. 

Without  pursuing  this  matter  further,  we  may  just  remark 
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^3iat  we  have  not  alterapted  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  tba 
language  of  pedestrian  and  peripatetic  locorautiou;  but 
merely  pointed  out  CDOUgb  to  arouse  the  attention  of  tha 
reader  to  interest  himself  in  this  most  useful   protective 


^  JOTHA   It.   SntMS,  unde  i-t   tlio  author  of  ihi,"  Ik: 

Inge  Tolumea,  bat  the  cruwning  work  of  hia  historical  eSorte  was  "Tha 
Prontieramen,"  in  two  volames  of  TOO  pa^tee  each,  poblished  in  1883  ;  be 
eipired  iu  the  ensuing  aatamn  !□  hia  TGth  year.  His  widow,  nith  whom 
~N  liT«d  upwudit  of  SO  jeaiB,  witoeawd  after  hla  dettth,  tibat  ho  oevat 
tux  unkiad  word. 


SALUTATION. 

No  idiosyncrasy  of  •character  is  more  important  than  the 
manner  of  salutation.  As  is  the  salutation,  so  is  the  total 
of  the  character.  In  nothing  do  we  lay  ourselves  so  open 
as  in  our  manner  of  meeting  and  saluting.  In  the  various 
modes  of  salutation,  every  attitude  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  tlie  wonderful  variety  of  ocular  and  facial  expression 
play  most  important  parts.  Let  us  consider  some  of  the 
numerous  modes  of  salutation  that  have  become  common 
in  various  countries  of  long  standing  and  cultivated 
manners. 

Of  all  the  different  modes  of  salutation  in  various  coun- 
tries,  there  is  none  more  graceful  than  that  which  prevails 
in  Syria.  Here  the  hand  is  raised  with  a  quick  but 
gentle  motion  to  the  heart,  to  the  lips,  and  to  the  forehead, 
to  intimate  that  the  person  saluting  i§  willing  to  serve 
you,  to  think  for  you,  to  speak  for  you,  and  to  act  for  you. 
In  New  Ouinea^  the  fashion  is  certainly  picturesque;  for 
tliey  place  upon  their  hands  the  leaves  of  trees  as  symbols 
of  peace  and  friendship.  An  Ethopian  takes  the  robe  of 
another  and  ties  it  about  his  own  waist,  leaving  his  friend 
partially  naked.  In  a  cold  climate  this  would  not  be  very 
agreeable,  not  to  speak  of  the  loss  of  time  it  impliea. 
Sometimes  it  is  usual  for  persons  to  adopt  the  unseemly 
practice  of  presenting  themselves  naked  before  those  whom 
iLey  salute,  as  a  sign  of  humility.    This  custom  was  put 
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in  piaotice  before  Sir  Joseph  Backs,  when  he  received  the 
viuit  of  two   Otakeitan    females.     The  inhabitants  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  take  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  person  they 
ealute,  and  gently  rub  their  faces  with  it,  which  is,  at  all 
events,  more  agreeable  than  the  salute  of  the  Laplanders. 
■who  have  a  habit  of  rubbing  noses,  applying  their  own 
proboscis  with  some  degree  of  force  to  that  of  tlie  person 
they  desire  to  salute.     Tliia  custom  had  its  origin,  no  doubt, 
ID  the  feeling  of  comfort  that  the  Iiaplander  feels  in  the 
friction  of  the  nose  as  a  restorative  of  the  warmth  neces- 
Mry  to  prevent  the  nasal  organ  from  freezing.     Id  Arabia, 
and   all  Mohammedan  countries,  inferiors  in  rank  alwa}-s 
kiss,  or  attempt  to   kiss  the  hand  of  a  superiori  equals 
embrace  each  other  by  putting  cheek   to  cheek,  as  their 
thoroughbred  horses  do.     In  addressing  their  fellow-mus- 
sutmans,   they   use  the  commoo  Eastern  salutation,  "  Ea- 
^Ktla'm"  "  Aleikum,"  which  simply  means,  "  God  save  you." 
«3r,  "Peace  from  Allah!*'     Hence  the  Mohammedans  dislike 
-fto  Qse  this  salutation   to  Christians;    and   the  Christians 
dislike  it.  as  being  a  recognition  of  the  faith  of  Mahomet 
iHn  formal  visits  among  them,  a  good  deal  of  etiquette  is 
-observed   all  over  the  Islam  countries.     Subjects  are  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  the  Imam  or  Sultan.     The 
higher    classes    sit    cross -le^ed,    like    our    tailors,    while 
receiving  company,  and  the  inferiors  sit  upon  their  heels 
during  an  audience.     In   Christian  countries  the  ordinary 
modes    of  salutation   are   bowing,   curtsying,   raising   the 
hat,  kissing  the  hand,  and   shaking  hands.      The   passing 
salute   of  gentlemen   on   the    continent   of  Europe,  is  the 
raising  of  the  hat;     of  gentlemen  meeting   ladies    of  their 
Acquaintance,  to  bow  and  then  raise  the  liat;  but  if  inti- 
xnate,  and  stopping  to  speak  with  the  lady,  the  how,  the 
raising  of  the  hat,  and  then  the  shaking  hands,  or  defer- 
entially stooping  and  kissing  the  hand  of  the  lady  in  an 
c«My,  gentle,  graceful  manner,  scarcely  touching  it  with  iba 
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lips.  The  graceful  bend  of  the  gentleman's  body  is  tbe 
chief  thing  to  be  studied.  In  England  and  her  dependen- 
cies, the  hand-kissing  is  not  adopted  except  on  very 
important  ceremonial  occasions,  such  as  presentations  to 
Her  Majesty  on  levee  and  drawing-room  days,  and  ^ving 
audiencas,  or  making  important  crown  appointments  to 
office.  The  universal  salute,  however,  adopted  in  all  the 
most  highly  civilized  Christian  countries,  is  the  shake 
hands.  On  this  universal  mode  of  salutation  and  adieu, 
we  purpose  here  to  make  some  observations,  especially 
respecting  its  almost  unmistakable  test  of  character. 

Almost  every  shade  of  friendly  feeling  is  expressed  by 
the  shaking  of  hands.  Let  it  be  carefully  kept  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  shake-hands,  on  meeting  a  friend  or  an 
acquaintance,  is  the  truer  test  of  permanent  character  than 
the  good-by  shake.  It  is  quite  natural  that  the  adieu- 
grasp  of  the  hand  should  be  affected  by  the  conversation 
or  words  of  greeting,  and  will  vary  in  warmth  and  hearti- 
ness with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  feelings  during 
the  interview. 

This  friendly  custom  must  have  commenced  at  a  very 
early  period  of  our  history,  but  we  have  no  hint  in  Scripture 
that  this  mode  of  salutation  was  practised  in  patriarchal 
or  Christian  times  in  the  east  The  earliest  notices  of 
such  practice  are  found  about  the  time  of  the  second  Crusade 
(A.D.  1144!).  The  customs  of  salutation  in  patriarchal 
times  were,  bowing  low,  prostration,  and  kissing.  The 
introduction  of  coats-of-mail  armour  rendered  these  primi- 
tive modes  of  salutation  impossible.  Hence  the  martial 
men  adopted  the  plan  of  touching  hands  as  a  token  of 
good  will;  and  thus  the  touching  or  shaking  hands  became 
general;  for  the  manners  of  military  men  have  ever  been 
considered  models.  The  performance  of  this  act  of 
courtesy  and  good-will  ought  to  engage  the  special 
attention  of  every  one   who   wishes   to   please,   as  well 
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w  to  comprehend  the  charactera   of  those  with  whom  he 
comes  io  contact. 

It  ought  to  be  always  kept  ic  mind  that  while  in  the  act 
of  shaking  hands  one  should  look  into  the  face  of  the 
person  whose  Iiand  is  gra.sped,  were  it  but  for  a  moment 
There  is  much  delicacy  of  feeling  expressed  in  the  manner 
of  grasping  the  hand.  The  thumb  should  be  gently  but 
firmly  pressed  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  you  grasp  for  a 
■ooiDeDt  only,  if  the  meeting  is  casual;  but  after  long 
•bseoce,  and  in  proportion  to  the  former  feeling  and  inti- 
macy, the  hand  may  be  held  for  a  proportionate  length  of 
time,  and  relinquished  after  a  second  delicate  and  meaning 
pressure. 

The  varieties  of  shaking  handa,  the  peculiarities  of  clasp 

ing  the  handsj  the  expressioa  of  the  eyes;  the  amotion  or 

toss  of  the  head;  the  inclination  of  the  body,  all  tell  a  tide 

of  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  respect  for  others  on  the 

Other  side  of  the  clapped  hands. 

One  man  gives  yuu  a  warm,  cordial,  hearty  grasps  looks 
you  straight  in  the  face,  with  a  pleasant,  open  smile,  and 
^liakes  your  hand  up  and  down,  withdrawing  his  after  a 
^s^econd  earnest  gentle   pressure.     With  scarcely  an  excep- 
"Cion  you  will  find  suuti  a  man  an  honest,  earnest,  and  true 
friend.     On  the  contniry,  the  man  who  gives  the  wagging, 
lutrizontal,  millhopper  tihake,  and  lets  slip  your  hand  as  if 
St  were  soapy  or  oily,  will  almost  certainly  be  found  selfish, 
«anning,  and  deceitful,  ready  to  sell  you  the  moment  he 
oa  realize  a  dollar  by  the  transaction.     Be  will  certainly 
])rove  an  idle,  selfish,  and  shiftless  person.     Be  warned  to 
lk«ve  no  dealings  or  intercourse  with  persons  of  this  stamp. 
Sooner  or  later  you  will  repent,  should  you  fall  into  the 
snare.      Now   you   encounter   the    speculator,   or   man   of 
'V-arious  occupations,  sometimes  requiring  sudden  and  irre- 
gular attention.      His   shnke-hands  is  hurried,  indicating 
Energy,  haate,  hurry,  and  the  aecessity  for  rapid  decision 
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in  pursuit  of  his  selfish  aims.  The  speoolator-ehnke  may 
be  further  characterized  by  the  perpendicular  or  the  wag- 
ging shake,  which  will  of  course  modify  your  estimate  of 
the  trust  to  be  reposed  in  him.  A  quick  shake  or  wag 
and  sudden  letting  go  the  hand  indicate  a  high  temper  and 
cold  heart  Then,  again,  there  are  those  who  give  the 
unmeaning  touch,  in  a  very  lack-a-daisical  manner,  and 
never  look  you  in  the  face.  This  is  generally  the  charac- 
teristic shake  of  the  fair-weather  acquaintances^  the  casual 
friend — loose  fish,  as  the  Cockney  calls  them.  As  long  as 
you  sport  a  diamond  or  ruby  ring,  gold  watch  and  chain, 
or  have  your  shell  made  by  the  court  tailor,  and  can  shew 
a  good  balance  at  your  banker's  they  will  associate  with 
you  in  a  snobbish,  friendly  manner;  but  let  reverseiB  come, 
and  then  you  test  the  swells  of  the  unmeaning,  namby- 
pamby  touch  and  horizontal  wag. 

Want  of  self-confidence  is  mostly  the  cause  of  the  timid, 
diffident  hand  salutation  of  the  youthful   maiden.     Let 
your  similar  salute  to  such  be  courteous,  frank,  and  kindly 
impressive,  with  that  degree  of  freedom  that  will  inspire 
trust  and  respect,  but  not  so  off-hand  as  to  excite  fear  or 
mistrust     Such  persons,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
society,  rather  like  and  admire  an  easy,  jolly,  outspoken 
man,  provided  always,  that  in  all  his  free  and  easy  salute 
and  address  there  is  the  transparent  expression  of  respect 
and  esteem  for  the  diffident  maiden.     Reserve  and  shyness 
is  at  a  discount  before  their  counter.     It  is,  as  they  fidel 
already,  the  article  with  which  they  are  overstocked.     A 
prudish  shake  evinces  afiectation  in  a  repulsive  degree.     All 
persons  of  honest  intentions  and  noble  good-will  thoroughly 
detest  afiectation,  and  never,  by  any  chance,  attempt  it     If 
is  a  gratuitous  .intimation    that   those   who   assume    th 
afiected  manner  are  willing  to  be  liable  to  be  taken  for  whi 
they  really  are — worthless,  transparent  hypocrites.     Wh< 
thrown  into  their  society,  one  should  cast  off  all  restrai 
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BinJ   assume   &  free  and  easy  manner,   and  Jiftt  deign  to 

^siotice  their  affectation,  but  by  every  means  plainly  sliew 

'Chat  you  are  incapable  of  catching  tbe  infection  from  them. 

ntemember  that  affectation   h  the  loweat  recommendation 

yoa  could  carry  into  good  eoeiety.     You  may  just  as  well 

"tAke  plated  dollars  to  the  Treasury.      Both  are  spurious 

coin,  and  alike  suspicious  as  a  circulating  medium.     Neither 

of  them  has  the  ring  of  the  genuine  character.     No  doubt, 

you  have  often  heard  of  the  liickleas  servant  girl  who  was 

asked  about  her  character,  and  naively  answered,  that  she 

always  carried  it  in  her  pocket. 

Another  and  very  common   kind  of  person   you   may 

often  meet,  who,  seeing  yoa  hold  out  your  hand,  also,  by 

Way  of  imitation  holds  out  his,  but  with  no  other  intention 

(fiBD  that  you  shouM,  if  you  choose,  lay  hold  of  the  four 

loose  fingers  and  either  squeeze  or  let  them  drop,  as  you 

f^leiuse.     Just  as  there  is  no  meaning  or  expression  in  his 

digtt&l  salute,  neither  is  there  character  in  the  man.     If  you 

*io,  by  way  of  esperiment,  give  his  limb  a  shake  while  you 

Jiolcl  on  by  the  four  meaningless  daddies,  you  have  about 

^lie   same  sympathetic   pleasure  that  may  be  experienced 

i  n   shaking  a  dish  cloth.     Instinctively  you  conclude,  even 

V>cforB  the  operation  is  over,  no  matter  bow  brief,  that  he  or 

^lie   has  no  distinctive  character.      By  way  of  refreshing 

«^outrast,  let  us  think  how  delightfully  inspiriting  it  is  to 

Experience  the  warm,  hearty,  cordial  grasp  of  a  true  friend 

'^vhose  whole  soul  is,  for  the  moment,  in  his  hand  and  eye; 

^e   ia  sure,  in  his  hearty  and  honest  earnestness,  to  retain 

^■onr  hand  for  a  second  squeeze  and  additional  wag.     This 

^lass  of  shake  ia  found  Ut  accompany  true  friendship  as  fully 

^iveated  of  selfishness  ns  it  is   possible  to  expect.     WTien 

^oiu  meet  such   natures,   court  their  friendship  and  render 

^OOrself  worthy  of  their  cuntidence. 

Wben  men  grasp  your  hand  and  look  away  from  you, 
'ibeir  regard  for  yon  is  so  trifling  that  you  had  better  leave 
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a  blank  Ie%f  in  }'our  diary  than  write  all  you  know  or 
might  learn  of  their  true  character.  Could  you  only  see 
their  hearts  you  might  perceive  that  significant  little  motto 
— 8eZ/— indelibly  stamped  all  over  that  vital  organ. 

Those  who  keep  the  arm  or  elbow  close  to  the  side  while 
shaking  hands,  may  be  found  to  add  deference  to  the  expres- 
sion of  friendly  regard,  while  reserve  characterizes  every 
feeling,  and  freezes  the  stream  that  otherwise  might  gush 
from  their  timid,  uncertain,  cautious  souls. 

Low  bowing,  while  in  the  act  of  shaking  bands,  or  while 
approaching  to  do  so,  if  done  naturally,  indicates  respect- 
ful deference.  But  observe  that  the  hand  is  not  worth 
grasping,  when  the  tips  of  the  fingers  only  are  offered  in 
salutation. 

In  shaking  hands,  until  recently,  when  thin,  tight,  kid 
gloves  became  the  thing  in  common  wear  by  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  ladies,  it  was  the  fashion  to  pull  off  the  glove,  even 
in  the  street,  before  shaking  hands,  or  to  apologize  for 
retaining  it  on  the  hand.  This  having  become  so  awkward 
on  suddenly  meeting  a  friend,  it  has  become  now  almost 
obsolete. 

The  giving  one  finger  in  shaking  hands  is  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  well-bred  society,  unless  the  hand  is  deformed 
or  has  been  wounded,  so  that  pressure  might  prove  injurioua 
Should  such  rudeness  be  offered  you,  the  best  and  quietest 
manner  of  reproving  it  is  to  present  your  own  corresponding 
finger,  but  without  touching  the  proffered  unidigib 

Finally,  let  the  whole  hand,  cordially  extended,  with  the 
thumb  upwards,  give  a  firm,  whole-souled,  cheering,  and 
friendly,  expressive  token  of  your  inner  feelings  of  love, 
gratitude,  and  sympathy  towards  a  noble  and  generous 
being  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image  of  the  Creator. 
But  avoid  affectation  as  a  greater  enemy  to  the  countenance 
than  small-pox.  This,  with  strained  allusions  and  disgust- 
ing finery,  are  easily  attained  by  those  who  are  mean 
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Cinough  to  wear  them;  they  are  but  too  frequently  the 
%>adges  of  ignorance  or  of  stupidity,  whenever  it  wouIJ 
«ndeavour  to  pleasa  Everybody  knows  that  vanity  and 
Affectation  are  mother  and  daughter.  Vanity  ia  the  sin, 
»nd  afilctation  the  punishment.  Vanity  is  only  fully 
developed  when  it  blows  into  affectation,  and  then  it  ia 
coroplete,  Locke,  the  philosopher,  saya:  "Affectation  in 
any  part  of  our  carriage  ia  lighting  up  a  candle  to  our 
.  defects,  and  never  fails  to  be  taken  ootice  of,  either  aa 
nting  sense  or  wanting  sincerity." 

"  la  nan  or  womui,  but  &r  moat  in  man. 
And  moat  of  kII  in  man  that  ministen 
And  MTVH  the  altar,  in  my  Hial  1  laathe 
All  afTectntioD ;  'tia  mj  perfect  soom ; 
Object  of  m;  implacable  diaguaC."— Cowpir. 


SuuH  J.  LiPPiKcoTT,  or  "  Grace  Greenwood,"  a  truly  able  and  pop- 
nlar  American  writer,  who  boa  done  mncb  to  deveLop  the  trisndlj  and 
Mdal  qooUtlea  of  tlu  f  oung  reoden  of  bei  warks. 


THE  EXPRESSION  OF  LAUGHTER 

Nothing  U  more  significant  of  men*8  oharaoter  than  what  thej  Bnd 

laughable."- 


Laughter,  like  weeping,  is  a  sign  of  emotion  whicli  is 
confined  to  the  human  species. 

The  old  proverbs,  "  Laugh  and  mend,"  and  "  Sorrow  and 
die,"  intimate  a  true  physiological  principle,  for  few  things 
are  more  injurious  to  the  body  than  grief,  or  more  healthful 
than  laughter.  Prolonged  and  hearty  laughing  has  a 
tendency  to  •promote  the  secretions  and  open  the  pores. 
It  stimulates  the  whole  glandular  system,  starts  the  per- 
spiration, and  increases  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels, 
BO  that  those  who  indulge  in  frequent  cachinnations  are 
rarely  troubled  either  with  constipation  or  indigestion. 

There  are  people  who,  from  some  mistaken  idea  of 
gentility,  never  condescend  to  laugh,  yet  Count  D'Orsay, 
who  in  matters  of  taste  was  certainly  an  authority,  said 
that  *'  to  laugh  tuell  is  the  sign  of  a  cultivated  gentleman." 
But  even  without  his  testimony,  or  that  of  any  other  inan 
of  social  rank,  we  might  rest  assured  that  laughter  cannot 
be  intrinsically  unrefined,  since  it  has  the  mother  mark 
*of  nature,  and  has,  moreover,  this  to  its  fortune,  that  it 
contributes  to  good  health.  If  a  gentleman  is  never  to 
laugh  at  all,  because  some  clown  laughs  coarsely  at  coarse 
;ok(iP,  then  he  ought  never  to  eat  at  all,  since  there  are 
alwuv^  vulgarians  who  gluttonize.      Who  that  has  heard 
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jOy^s,   lingioj  laughter   of   childhood,   or   the   rich, 
T:>^rimcut  that  ripples  from  the  throat  of  a  culti- 
woman,  could  wish  this  sign'  of  amusement  to  be 
relegiited  to  tlie  kitchen  or  the  bear  garden? 

If  people  laugh  coarsely  and  disgustingly,  it  is  because 
they  are  coarse  and  disgusting,  but  as  their  minds  and 
RiiiDners  improve,  their  sense  of  humour  will  bo  corres- 
pondingly refined,  and  their  laugh,  Uke  their  voice,  ex- 
pressioD,  and  gesture,  will  assume  a  Bweetness  and  nobility 
Daknown  before. 

There  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  the  smile  is  so 
ready,  expressive,  and  varied,  that  laughter  could  add 
nothing  to  the  humorous  charm  of  the  manner,  however 
■Dach  it  might  contribute  to  the  bodily  health  This  was 
the  case  with  Henry  Clay,  who  seldom  laughed,  but  whose 
V'ich  amile  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  de.tired.  Persons 
*vho  neither  smile  nor  laugh  are  usually  fit  for  "  treason, 
stratagem,  and  Rpoils."  Blackhawk,  who  was  never  known 
%-o  laugh,  was  one  of  the  must  blood-thirsty  villains  that 
^ver  led  a  tribe  of  savages  to  deeds  of  violence.  The 
^^tosing  of  the  eyes,  or  squinting  during  laughter,  is  cnn- 
ssidered  very  ugly  and  underbred,  but  it  b  a  sure  sign  of  a 
jolly  and  whole-souled  nature. 

For  convenience,  I  will  coni^ider  the  laugh  as  guttural, 
Vioaal,  love-smitten,  cheering,  and  liypocondriaa  The  former, 
^vfaich  for  some  inexplicable  reason  is  often  described  as 
the  horse  laugh,  evidences  strength  of  the  passions  as  well 
aa  of  the  constitution.  It  indicates  excellent  lung  power,  and: 
ooming  aa  it  does  forcefully  from  the  chest,  seems  to  b*,« 
peculiarly  beQeticial  to  the  physique.  Aa  a  rule,  the  lev ' 
aubtilely  intellectual  the  kind  of  wit  or  humour  which  is  the 
lion  of  a  laugli,  the  more  it  agitates,  and  by  conae- 
'^nence,  stimulates  the  bodily  organs.  The  eoai-ae  guttural 
LUgh,  based  as  it  is  upon  coarse  humour,  is  the  ordinary 
hugh  of  the  negroes,  who  usually  er^joy  good  digestion. 


I  pecol 

^^■«ubtU 
^^^Boccasi 
^^^y^nen{ 
I  iaugli 
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with  strong  assimilating  powers.  Massachusetts  and  CSoii- 
necticut  people  seldom  have  this  laugh,  and  dyspepsia  is 
as  common  among  them  as  is  fever  and  ague  among  the 
Hoosiers. 

The  nasal  or  te-he  laugh  indicates  feeble  passions  and 
light  intellectual  calibre.  It  is  a  kind  of  cachinnation  ao 
weak,  so  drivelling,  and  so  unmeaning,  as  to  be  an  offonoe 
to  every  cultivated  ear. 

People  who  have  been  disappointed  in  love's  young 
dream,  begin  to  laugh  with  some  degree  o(  spirit^  but  break 
off  suddenly  as  though  they  had  just  remembered  the  awful 
nature  of  their  visitation.  Love  disappointments  depress 
the  health  as  well  as  the  heart,  and  whatever  influences  the 
health  must  affect  the  whole  system,  and  with  it  the 
chai'acter  of  the  laugh. 

The  ho'ho,  or  cheerful  laugh,  commonly  evinces  hopeful- 
ness and  health,  and  hence  it  usually  characterizes  persona 
of  the  Thoracic  form,  who  have  ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling 
eyes.  Such  laughers  are  averse  to  a  sedentary  life;  joyous 
and  sunny,  they  see  the  rose-tint  in  every  cloud,  and 
although  they  may  be  crushed  for  a  moment  by  disappoint- 
ment, they  are  readily  consoled  and  re-inspirited. 

All  hypocondriacs  have  a  harsh  and  despondent  laugh, 
which  is  sometimes  more  disheartening  than  a  good  honest 
groan.  They  usually  commence  their  lugubrious  merriment 
on  a  high  key,  and  then  descend,  step  by  step,  until  they 
conclude  with  a  deep,  grave-yard  grunt,  which  it  is  truly 
afflicting  to  hear.  Those  who  have  this  manner  of  laughing, 
always  see  mountains,  or  quicksands,  or  savage  beasts  in 
their  pathway  to  the  city  of  fortune.  They  disparage  every 
enterprise,  and  esteem  no  one  but  themselves  true  sons  of 
the  prophets. 

Unrestrained  and  wholly  meaningless  laughter  in  one  \u 
the  most  obvious  and  repulsive  indications  ot  lujUscilioy. 

The  English,  who  are  noted  for  their  good  living  and 
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uDg    digestive    powers,  are    also    hearty   and    frequent 

laughers.     When  a  joke  ia  tbrnwn  out  belare  an  English 

^vidience,  they  roar  and  roar  Again,  until  the  whole  assembly 

i^    convulsed  with  mirth;  but  the  man  who  has  the  hardi- 

l»oc«I  to  perpetrate  a  jest  for  the  applause  of  the  Scotch  or 

2^ e  V -England era,  will  see  it  sink  like  a  stoue  into  the  wat«r 

ft»^l«w  the  Niagara  Suspension  Bridge — it  will  fall  "ker- 

^*^«^,"  and  that  will  be  tlie  end  of  it. 


Tun  Harris,  ui  tndUcreel  and  imIlatiTe  man.  halt  Indian  and  hal 
%a;ni.  This  faixr  preaeuM,  in  ita  phpuomenali;  wide  mouth,  the  Te^ 
Imm  eiample  of  iarge  animid  iinitation,  a  qualitj  of  mind  described  H 
{lage  I3lj  ID  tisis  book.  Tom  tlarriB  wu  emploj^  in  a  rauHic  ball  in 
LumloD,  Euglaud,  tweaty-GTe  jean  to  imitate  miuic^  instramentB  with 


HAIR 

Among  the  many  evidences  of  character,  whether  physical 
or  mental,  few  are  more  certain  than  those  derived  fiom  the 
hair. 

This  natural  covering  is  a  modification  of  the  epidermis 
cuticle,  or  scarf-skin,  wluch  contains  neither  vessels  nor 
nerves,  but  forms  a  horny  layer  over  the  cutis,  or  true  skin. 
It  is  thus  accounted  for  that  hair  may  be  found  more  or  less 
on  every  part  of  the  human  body,  except  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  homy  matter  on  those 
parts  is  all  employed  in  constituting  the  epidermis,  which  is 
thicker  there  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  body,  because  of 
the  greater  exposure  to  pressure  and  friction. 

Every  ordinary  hair  consists  of  two  principal  parts;  the 
shaft,  which  projects  beyond  the  surface,  and  the  bulb, 
which  is  rooted  in  the  true  skin.  When  examined  under  a 
microscope,  the  bulb  is  found  to  contain  minute  cells,  some 
of  which  are  loaded  with  pigment  or  colouring  matter,  but 
all  of  which  are  abruptly  condensated  into  hard  fibres  on 
rising  into  the  shaft.  This  shaft  is  of  true  cylindrical  form 
in  hair  which  lies  straight,  but  a  tracsverse  section  of  a 
wavy  or  curly  hair  appears  somewhat  oval.  The  colour  of 
the  hair  seems  to  depend  on  a  peculiar  oil,  which  can  be 
seen  coursing  through  the  central  hollow,  and  serving,  as  it 
comes  to  the  surface,  to  lubricate  and  soften  the  outer  por- 
tion of  the  hair  and  skin.  The  wavy,  transverse  lines  that 
appear  on  the  outside  are  due  to  the  single  outermost  layer 
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«>f  eella,  which  overlap  each  other.    The  bulbous  root  of  tha 

l3U[niui  hair,  very  Dearly  reBembles  that  uf  some  plants; 

£U)d  doubtless  the  nourishment  which  aH'orda  material  for 

"ftJie  constant  growth  of  the  hair,  is  derived  from  the  body 

anuch  ui  the  same  way  as  plants  are  nourished  by  the  soil. 

The  peculiar  characteristic  in  hair,  that  firat  and  chiefly 

strikes  (he  eye,  is  its  colour;  but  we  have  also  to  consider 

whether  it  is  straight  or  curly,  coarse  or  tine,  long  or  short, 

abundant  or  scanty. 

Certain  i-acea  of  men  have  no  variety  of  hair  coloaring; 

it  is,  and  appears  to  have  bet-n  fur  ages,  the  same;  and  thia 

is  generally  black.     No  other  is  to  be  found  among  the 

American  Indians  or  the  pure  Africans;  and  very  rarely  are 

jitter  hues  to  be  seen  in  those  Asiatic  races  usually  called 

-Uougols    and    Malaya     Variety    of   colour    belongs    pre- 

^tninently  to  the  Caucasian,  or  as  some  call  it,  the  Japetic — ■ 

t-l>at    is,   the  white   variety  of  the  human   8|>eci&s.      One 

fkarent  may  have  black  bair  and  the  other  flaxen;  while 

tlieir  children  have  brown.     Such  variety  is  sure  evidence 

Vaf  civilization,  as  also  is  difference  of  complexion ;  it  is  tbe 

X3on -progressive  races  that  tmnsmit  the  same  colour  both  of 

^kin  fiod  hair  from  generation  to  generation.     It  ts  natural 

'%o  expect  that  the  colour  of  tbe  hair  should  correspond  with 

tiie  complexion  of  the  skin;  because  its  roots,  being  planted 

in  the  cutis,  derivetheir  nourishment  and  colouring  matter 

Irom  the  same  substance  which  there  contributes  to  form 

the  complexion. 

Also,  the  same  cUm&tic  influences  that  act  upon  the  skin, 
operate  on  the  bair,  causing  it  to  be  light  or  dark.  Tha 
lighter  shadca  are  met  with  cliiefly  in  mountainous  regions; 
the  darker  in  warm,  low-l3ing  countries.  There  are  more 
fiilr-haired  children  in  the  mountains  of  California  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  that  wo  have  visited.  Light 
hair  ia  common,  also,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the 
tooantaina  of  Sweden.     Even  among  the  Negroes  there  are 


specimens  of  lighter  hair  in  the  more  elevated  districts^ 
while  the  low  lands  of  Guinea  present  only  black.  Red  is 
common  in  the  elevated  region  of  the  Alps;  while  black 
is  the  predominant  colour  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains* 
The  intermarriage  of  various  races  in  temperate  dimates 
goes  to  produce  varieties  of  colour  in  the  hair.  Black 
absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light  and  heat;  but  white  conveys 
them  without  loss  to  the  interior.  The  hare,  the  ermine, 
and  some  other  animals  turn  white  in  winter;  and  if  this 
is  caused  by  the  cold,  it  is  likewise  a  certain  protection 
against  it»  besides  rendering  these  animals  more  secure  from 
their  enemies,  by  the  assimilation  of  their  fur  to  the  sor- 
rounding  snow. 

Among  ourselves,  red  hair  has  usually  been  considered 
an  evidence  of  quick  temper;  and  doubtless  this  holds 
good  as  a  general  rule ;  yet  many  cases  might  be  cited  in 
which  red-haired  persons  have  been  very  amiable,  and 
throughout  a  life-time  have  not  been  known  to  exhibit 
angry  passions.  This  colour,  however,  may  be  taken  as 
sure  evidence  of  an  active  form ;  if  curliness  is  added,  it 
indicates  an  intense  organization,  and  a  disposition  to 
ardent  love.  Very  coarse  red  hair  is  a  sign  of  propensities 
much  too  animal. 

Auburn  is  indicative  of  a  kindly  and  sympathetic  nature, 
with  much  capacity  for  Platonic  love.  Fine  brown  hair 
is  found  only  on  persons  of  excellent  minds,  and  generally 
intellectual  tendencies  ;  so,  beautiful  golden  hair  is  rarely 
observed  in  individuals  of  gross  and  sensual  natures.  Such 
are  fond  of  children;  they  love  the  fine  arts,  and  generally 
have  exquisite  sensibilities,  so  that  one  need  never  fear  a 
person  with  pleasant  golden  or  auburn  locks,  regularly 
disposed  and  curled;  for  they  bespeak  a  high  standard  of 
intelligence  and  kindliness.  We  know  not  whethet  it  was 
from  an  appreciation  of  these  symptomatic  qualities,  or 
from  mere  taste  or  caprice,  that  golden  hair  came  to  be  all 
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"^b-lie  rage  in  France  a  short  time  ago;  ao  that  maoy  ladiea 
^'^Eirho  could  not  bring  their  own  hair  to  thia  colour,  procured 
^Eirtificial  locks  at  any  expense. 

GloBsj  black  hair,  incliued  to  be  wavy  or  curly,  evinces 

Iteen  perceptions,  and  usually  a  cautious,  secretive  nature. 

—As  a  general  rule,  straight  hair  accorapaniea  persona  who  go 

straight  in  walking,  and  whose  bodies  exhibit  straight  lines 

and   angles,   rather   than   curvea   and   round    turns.      The 

mental   character  will  be  found  to  correspond;  the  cutly- 

lieaded  people  are  the  more  sinuous  people,  and  hence  the 

ftjpression,  "  a  straight-haired   lioy,"   meaning   that  he   ia 

''Onest  and  reliable,  moving  straight  in  his  conduct,  ao  that 

^'ou  know  where  to  tind  him.     Straight  black  haii'  evinces 

Ik^ore  or  lesa  stolidity,  with  a  wiry  conutitution;  and  the 

ttQine  colour,  if  very  coarse  and  curly,  denotes  much  irrita- 

Vkility,  not  without  stupidity.     Curly  black  hair,  however, 

^.ccoinpanied  with  blue  eyes  and  fair  skin,  may  be  taken 

^ka  indicating  an  excellent  mind  and  good  moral  tendencies. 

^3uch  were  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher'a  charncteriatii'a.     His  blaclc 

laair  seemed  to  stand  up  bristling  and  curling  on  his  fore- 

liend,  to  bespeak  bia  great  intensity  of  mind  and  clearnesa 

«jf  thought;  while   the   blue   eye  and  white  skin  forbade 

one    to    associate    with    him    those    characteristics    that 

^ire   apt  to  attend   such  hair  with  black  eyea  and  coarse 

«lark  ekiii. 

The  black  hair  of  the  yVsiatic  Mongolians,  and  the  various 
"tribes  of  Polynesians  and  American  Indians,  ia  generally 
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straight  and  Unk;  that  of  the  Negroes,  Hottentots,  and 
other  Afiicaa  iamilies  is  usually   crisp  and   woolly.     The 
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African  head  has  been  considered  as  being  covered  with  a 
species  of  wool  rather  than  true  hair.  Bat  Dr.  Pritchard 
having  carefully  examined  a  number  of  hairs  from  the  Negro 
as  well  as  other  races,  in  comparison  with  the  wool  of  a 
Southdown  sheep,  reports  that  a  filament  of  wool  has  a 
serrated  or  jagged  surface,  whereas  the  Negro  hair  appears 
only  imbricated.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  though  hair  will 
entangle  to  a  certain  extent,  it  will  not  felt  into  a  compact 
mass  like  good  wool. 

The  black,  which  is  the  predominating  colour  of  haman 
hair,  is  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  depend  on  the  pre- 
sence of  iron;  while  the  lighter  colours  exhibit  more  sulphur. 
It  is  found  that  black-haired  men  can  work  in  iron  with- 
out injurious  consequences,  whereas  the  blood  of  light-haired 
persons  has  so  little  affinity  for  this  metal,  that  handling 
it  too  much  produces  disease,  from  the  infinitesimal  par- 
ticles insinuating  themselves  into  their  systems. 

The  grayness  of  hair  in  old  age,  arising  from  a  deficient 
secretion  of  pigment,  appears  natural  enough,  when  all  the 
corporeal  powers  are  weakened.  But  no  one  has' satisfac- 
torily explained  how  it  is  that  hair  has  turned  gray  or  even 
quite  white  in  a  single  night  under  the  influence  of  fear  or 
distress.  It  has  been  suggested  that  some  fluid,  perhaps 
an  acid,  is  in  such  cases  secreted  at  the  bulb,  and  perco- 
lating the  hair,  has  destroyed  the  colouring  matter.  But 
how  mental  excitement  should  produce  such  fluid,  appears 
stiJl  a  secret. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  texture  of  hair 
in  connection  with  some  shades  of  colour.  It  may  be 
further  observed  that  coarse  hair  indicates  strength  of 
constitution  and  a  courageous  temper,  while  tine  bespeaks 
weakness  of  physique,  with  sympathetic  susceptibilities, 
unusual  care,  timidity,  and  withal,  vivacity.  The  wild 
boar,  which  has  been  known  to  turn  upon  a  dozen  hunters, 
and  the  lion,  which  will  attack  a  whole  herd  of  elephants 


^3r  buQaloes,  are  good  examples  of  stoxtng  coarae  hair  in 
^connection  witb  pitysical  strengtli  and  courage.  On  the 
^CDther  hand,  animals  wearing  fine  soft  linir  are  tirnid  and 

inactive,  fleeing  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger.  The  deer 
^nd  the  rabbit  may  he  cited  us  well-known  examples. 
Even  the  finest  hair  is  strong  and  elustic,  hence  it  is  used 
"to  make  fishing  tackle,  also  to  stuff  beda,  Beats,  &c.  When 
Jry,  it  is  easily  rendered  electrical;  but  it  attracts  moisture 
Tidily  from  the  atmosphere,  and  doubtless  from  the  body 
*l8a  When  it  was  the  fashion  in  this  country  for  females 
*o  curl  their  hair  artificially,  twisting  it  in  paper  over  night 
T'aa  DBually  sufficient,  but  a  damp  morning  would  oblige 
tJiem  to  use  hot  irons  before  making  their  appearance  iit 
'Ue  eveniii_. 
Amnng  different  races  there  are  great  difiurences  as  to 
"''I*©  quantity  of  hair  that  grows  on  the  boiiy.  The  northera 
■^  aiatica,  and  the  American  Indians  are  noted  for  thin  hair 
^■Kid  scanty  beards;  while  in  the  Kurilian  race  there  are 
i*idividuftls  with  hair  growing  dowa  the  back,  and  covering 
almost  the  whole  lioity.  Some  years  ago  a  hairy  lady 
^^ndenitood  to  bo  from  Mexico,  was  exhibited  in  London, 

P^k.nd   her  l)ody  was  embalmed  after  death  as  a  curiosity. 
"UTio  whole  of  the  face,  except  the  eyes,  was  covered  with 
Vuir  of  different  lengths.     That  on  the  head  was  straight, 
^lack,  bristly,  and  very  thick.     The  ears  and  the  back  of 
%,be   neck  were  hairy,  and  the  hairs  on  the  shoulders  and 
legq  were  as  abundant  as  they  are  sometimes  «een  on  very 
powerful  men. 

A  heavy  bead  of  hair  is  considered  a  great  ornament 
to  a  woman.  Whatever  the  reason,  the  hair  of  Irish 
females,  especially  those  of  humble  class,  seems  to  grow 
much  more  luxuriantly  than  that  of  either  the  English  or 
Scotch.  Besides  its  undeniable  beauty,  abi:ndance  of  hair 
i»  a  pretty  sure  sign  of  a  good  constitiition,  and  full  or 
bige  animal  propeneities.      Weodelt  Phillips  and  Uorace 
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Qreely  are  more  intellectual  than  animal;  they  have  very 
little  hair. 

At  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862,  there  was  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  hair,  understood  to  be  British,  jet 
black,  and  measuring  seventy-four  inches  in  length.  We 
are  not  informed  of  what  length  that  lady's  hair  was,  of 
whom  a  Persian  poet  of  the  tenth  century  has  Bung:«» 

"  At  dead  of  night, 
The  hridegroom,  with  his  locks  of  lights 
Came  in  the  flash  of  love  and  pride^ 
And  scaled  the  terrace  of  his  bride. 
When  as  she  saw  him  rashly  spring. 
And  midway  up  in  danger  ding, 
She  flang  him  down  her  long  black  hair. 
Exclaiming  breathless,  '  There,  love,  there! ' " 

But  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  he  fixed  his  crook  in  a 
projecting  beam,  instead  of  accepting  her  self-sacrificing 
ofier. 

When  the  hair  grows  low  down  on  the  forehead,  it  is 
evidence  of  a  good  constitution  and  long-lived  ancestry. 
A  peak  coming  down  on  the  centre  of  the  forehead  is  con- 
nected with  honesty  of  purpose,  excellent  observing  powers, 
and,  it  must  be  added,  fractious  tempers.  Andrew  Jackson 
had  this  peak  well  marked.  His  high  regard  for  his  honour 
has  rarely  been  equalled;  and  his  temper  was  as  waspish 
as  that  of  a  fractious  horse,  in  which  the  same  shaped  peak 
of  hair  is  observable. 

Nature  supplies  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  places  either 
races  of  men,  or  species  of  animala  She  invests  most  cf 
the  quadrupeds  with  a  thicker  coat  of  hair  in  the  autumn 
and  causes  them  to  shed  it  in  spring,  when  it  is  no  longei 
required.  Furs  obtained  in  northern  climates  are,  it  is 
well  known,  much  thicker  than  those  of  the  temperate 
and  torrid  zones.  The  beaver,  removed  to  warm  latitudes^ 
exchanges  ita  fur,  and  the  sheep  its  wool  for  coarse  hair^ 
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^tuitable  to  the  alt«red  circumstADcea.  On  the  othei'  hand, 
4he  bear  exhibits  coarse  black  hair  in  moderate  climates, 
lot  ia  clad  with  the  finest  white  fur  in  the  arctic  regions. 
This  increase  of  hair  ia  produced  by  the  effect  of  cold  in 
obatructing  the  pierapiration ;  for  the  matter  which  vouM 
otherwise  have  l>een  emitted  through  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
is  formed  into  hatr.  A  warm  climate,  by  relaxing  the 
tjtteta  and  opening  the  pores,  allows  this  matter  to  escape 
before  it  can  be  concreted  into  the  substance  of  hair. 
Persons  who  proiluce  but  scanty  hair  ami  whiskers  are 
best  adapted  to  live  in  warm  climates.  They  manufacture 
leas  animal  heat  than  those  whose  systAUU  alTord  a  profuse 
growth  of  hairy  matter. 

Certain  specific  diseases  occasion  the  hair  to  £eiI1  off,  and 

1o  external  washes  will  reproduce  it  in  such  case;  nothing 

^vill  do  but  the  purificatioa  of  the  blood.     Such  disease  has 

Vkeen   very  prevalent  in  America   since  the  war;    and   in 

France,  since  the  thirteen  years  of  almost  ceaseless  warfare 

4;.httt  preceded  the  banishment  of  the  first  Napoleon  to  the 

island  of  St.  Helena.     Some  families,  or  portions  of  families. 

inherit  a  weakness  of  cutaneous  blood  circulation,  which 

^auiees  them   to   lose  their  hair  at    a   compamtively   early 

y)eriod  of  life.     The  effect  of  typhoid  fever  in  causing  the 

%itir  to  full,  is  familiar  to  every  one;  but  it  is  not  so  genep- 

anlly  known   that  a   hard   hat   may  operate   in   the  same 

inaoner,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  its  pressure  on   the 

Teins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  sculp,  thus  causing 

«  feveriah  action  in  the  integument  of  the  head.     In  the 

theatres  of  New  Ytirk,   London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and   other 

cities,  one  sees  hundreds  of  young  men  who  wear  dreer 

nlk  hats,  and  are  more  or  less  bald.     Smoking  tobacco  is 

nndoubtedly  another  cause  of  bnJdness,  the  nerves  of  the 

skin  being  paralyzed  by  the  fumes  curling  round  the  head 

day   after  day  continually.      0   tobacco!    where   are  thy 

channat     Broken  constitubions,  nervous  shadows  of  i 
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hood,  hypocliondriacBl  dyspeptics  echo  "Where?"   and   H 
SMm6  almost  an  impertinence  to  mention  bald    heads 
the  BRine   category  with   the  graver  evils   resulting  from 
this  haneful   practice.      Dear  youth  of  our   land,  be  per. 
Buadfid  never  to  nee  it — no,  never!     ^^'hile  you  read  th< 
lines  vow  to  yourself  never  to  begin  its  use;  but  if  yt 
have  already  commenced,  resolve  to  be  its  slave  no  loogei 
no,  nor  Us  companion.     Say  "  good  bye  tobacco,  thou  and 
part  hero  for  ever." 

Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  Rowland's  Macassiar  Oil  Wfts  tht 
thing  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair;  scarce  any 
other  wa^  known;  and  i^o  firm  was  ita  hold  on  the  public^,, 
that  though  the  article  itself  has  fallen  into  disuse, 
coverings  which  are  to  save  our  eany-chatra  from  grease  ai 
called  an  ti- macassars.  Now  the  nostrums  for  saving  the 
hair,  patented  and  unpatented,  may  be  numhered  by  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands.  Among  them  all,  however,  there 
la  none  to  be  preferred  to  a  good  stiff  brush,  which, 
diligently  applied,  stimulates  the  scalp  to  healthy  action, 
and  t«  pour  out  the  oil  which  nature  itself  has  viseljf, 
furnished. 


"  JBMBik  June,"  a  highly  intereeting,  vwled,  lene,  and  volamln 
Mr  for  tbs  papular  preee  of  Auvrlck. 


DIMPLES. 

^fc^OLD  that  beautiful  child  with  its  dimpled  chin,  cheeks,,  I 
****!  round  nose,  and  what  could  one  imagine  more  lov- 
able. Pure  Platooic  love  j 
is  there  personified  ia  i 
truth.  Dimpled  chias  ara  j 
ever  found  to  he  concomi-  I 
lant  with  warmth  of  soul  j 
t'celinga,  love  of  society,  I 
aad  happy  natures. 

All  things  in  nature 
correspond  and  harmonir^, 
and  when  the  chin  is 
dimpled  the  entire  flesh 
I  of  the  body  and  face  in-  j 
I  dines  to  partake  of  tha  ' 
dimpled  nature.  The  but- 
tock of  a  child  often  will 
have  dimples,  as  well  as 
its  lege,  arms,  breast,  and 
neck,  all  evincing  the 
merry  and  loving  souL  When  one  dimple  is  seen,  we  nt 
ooco  draw  the  inference  that  the  tendency  of  that  whole 
iyatem  is  to  partake  of  the   same  character. 

Saperabun dance  of  adipose  tissue,  with  small  hones  a 
Weak  muscles,  will  so  round  out  the  form  as  to  give  it  the 


Love,  Futh,  Intiiition,  uid  IimcicmiG«. 
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dimply  nature.  These  dimples  will  be  found  to  shew  them« 
selves  in  the  places  where  &t  is  least  laid  on,  and  by  the 
filling  up  in  the  more  natural  places  of  deposit  will  leave 
dimplea  Such  persons  as  those  of  a  dimpled  nature  will 
be  naturally  lovable,  good-natured,  fond  of  being  petted, 
and  extremely  musical  in  soul. 

Barely  do  we  see  dark-complexioned  people  much  dimpled. 
This  agreeable  peculiarity  is  more  apt  to  accompany  blue 
eyes,  florid  ^r  blond  complexion,  and  well  rounded  forms. 
You  might  as  well  look  for  lightning  in  winter,  in  temperate 
climates,  or'  for  grapes  on  the  oak,  as  for  dimples  on  some 
forms.  Those  lank,  tall,  and  spare  people,  who  are  naturally 
so,  and  have  always  been  thin,  and  ever  will  remain  so.  do 
not  afford  evidences  of  dimpled  naturea  Neither  Abraham 
Lincoln  nor  the  Duke  of  Wellington  partook  of  this  char- 
acter. Lincoln  shewed  no  particular  devotion  to  music; 
and  the  Duke  once  remarked  that  no  music  was  so  sweet  as 
a  hundred  cannons  in  full  play  (when  you  were  in  safe 
distance).  They  were  built  more  on  the  angular  shape,  and 
neither  shewed  a  fondness  for  being  petted ;  but  more  freely 
bestowed  than  invited  it  from  others.  Principle,  with  them, 
seemed  to  surmount  all  other  traits  of  character. 

Large-boned  persons  rarely  or  never  have  the  same  warm, 
social  nature  as  thase  who  are  more  fleshy,  with  less  frame- 
work. They  are  not  so  readily  thrilled  in  every  fibre  of 
their  beings  with  music,  as  people  who  have  small  bones, 
good  muscles,  and  a  large  supply  of  blood  and  vital  life. 

A  pebble  cast  into  a  lake,  makes  its  further  shore  feel  a 
ripple  for  that  pebble;  while,  if  it  were  thrown  upon  a 
solid  rock,  its  influence  ceases  with  its  fall.  Thus  we  see 
how  persons  who  have  much  liquid  and  less  solid  parts  of 
body  are  more  easily  affected  and  influenced  by  musical 
air- waves  and  social  heart-beatings  than  the  bony  or,  so  to 
speak,  rocky  person.  Such  people  as  have  large  bones  are 
more  able  to  withstand  the  iYtfluences  of  peoples  or  oom* 
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^"^■.^jnpitiea  than  those  baviDg  more  of  fibre  and  cell'ilar 
'^^—  ^Swue,  and  less  of  the  osseous  atnictiire.  There  is  uo  douDt 
^^^^Tiat  the  small  man  or  woman  who  so  readily  bendrt.  iii 
^^^^-omething  like  the  French  style  of  afikbility  about  you,  ia 
^^*^^^ore  controllable  by  the  mind  of  another,  and  is  more  the 
,  '^*^^i«ature  of  circumstances  than  the  tall,  raw-boned  indi- 
^"^Bidual  who  uses  no  blandishments. 

Washington,  who  stood  six  feet  and  three  inches  high. 
^E^ould  handle  two  common  men,  and  possessed  strength  and 
■^gility  sufficient  to  jump  twenty-two  feet  at  a  single  leap, 
I*i^v«d  himself  not  the  man  to  be  controlled,  even  by  his 
TWavrerfui  British  relations.  Lincoln,  who  was  six  feet  and 
^^veral  inches  high,  and  was  possessed  of  well-strengthened 
■*»aacles  and  bones  by  early  physical  labour,  when  all  the 
^^orth  were  clamouring  for  the  issue,  of  the  Emancipation 
^^*roclanaalion,  stood  like  a  rock,  nninHuenccd,  waiting  the 
^•appropriate  time  dictated  by  his  cool  spirit,  and  sanctioned 
^jy  his  judgment. 

Men  who  stand  preeminent  in  the  world's  history  aa  great 
^knd   self-reliant   heroes,   statesmen,  and  noted   personages, 
"ftiave  all  had  solid  and  heavy  bones,  where  they  have  not 
~ft)eeii  of  more  than  average  stature.     That  self-willed  and 
ambitious  man.  by  some  known  as  the  Qreat  Napoleon,  had 
aa  rough,  bony  face,  much  unlike   the   popular   prints  we 
often  see  in  shop-windows,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
the  flattering  and  insipid  efforts  of  pandering  artists,  resiiit- 
I  ing  in  smooth-faced  oil  burlesques  on  the  wilful  character 

^^^^  laid  face  of  the  erst  would-be  king-maker  and  dictator  of 

^^^K  Europe.     A  gentleman,  who  was  once  an  English  soldier, 

^^^1  and  stood  guard  over  Napoleon  on  the  Island  of  St.  Helena, 

^^^H  hu  asnured   us,   that  "  all    the  pictures  and   paintings  of 

^^^H  Napole';)n  are  too  smooth-Taced,  as  be  had  the  lai^est  jaw  I 

^^^B  ever  saw;  lai^   nose,  massive  head,  with  very  bitle  hair 

^^^r  on  it,  and  his  beard  was  so  thick,  that  when  recently  shaven 

^^1  it  gave  the  skin  a  blue  cast.    His  eyes  were  light-blue^ 
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and  when  roased,  they  spoke  of  a  masteiHipirit.      Hif 
general  facial  ezpresAion  was  very  bony  and  masculine." 
No  dimples  ever  graced  bis  person.    His  spirit  loved  war, 
and  powerful  commotion,  and  terrible  struggles,  better  than 
tbe  social  influence  of  children,  wife  (whom  he  so  cruelly 
divorced  to  gain  power),  music,  or  home.    What  an  indomi- 
table spirit  he  possessed,  and  how  litUe  influence  friends  * 
and  the  world  had  upon  him,  history  and  those  who  knew 
him  best  can  attest    His  pulse  gave  only  about  forty  beats 
per  minute,  shewing  how  little  action  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  had,  and  his  character  gives  evidence  of  wonderful 
power  and  recuperative  nature  arising  from  short,  thick, 
and  heavy  bones.    Julius  Csesar  and  Alexander  were  each 
bony  and  angular  men,  and  how  little  they  were  influenced 
by,  and  how  much  they  moved  the  world  of  mankind. 
Hannibal  and  Scipio,  whose  legions  and  force  of  character 
moved  the  masses,  were  powerful  in  bone  structure.    Leoni- 
dasy  whose  braves  drove  the  hordes,  a  hundred  to  one, 
before  them,  was  inspired  by  the  master-spirit,  who  was 
full  of  muscle  and  well  set  in  bone. 

A  great  law  of  nature  is,  that  things  are  moved  most 
which  have  material  most  easily  acted  upon,  and  as  soft 
tissues  and  blood  material  are  more  easily  acted  upon  than 
bones,  so  it  naturally  follows  that  men,  partaking  of  the 
character  of  their  bodies,  are  more  solid  in  mind,  and  unin- 
fluenced, if  the  bony  structure  predominates  in  their 
systems;  whereas  the  dimply  form  (being  only  signs  of  a 
superabundance  of  fatty  tissues)  gives  evidences  of  char- 
acter easily  influenced  by  all  nature's  forces.  They  are 
pleasant  creatures  of  circumstances,  loved  by  every  positive 
and  bony  person  as  they  naturally  smooth  and  brighten  the 
rough  pathway  of  life.  The  following  verses,  and  especially 
the  last  one,  gives  a  very  good  idea  where  lasting  dimples 
appear  :*- 
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» WHERE  SHALL  THE  BABY'S  DDIPLB  BVT 

**  Over  the  cradle  a  mother  hnog, 
Softly  oroonixig  a  slamber  ■ong; 
And  these  were  the  simple  words  she  siixig 
All  the  evening  long : 

"  Cheek  or  chin,  or  IcDUckle  or  knee, 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  bet 
Where  shall  the  angePs  finger  rest 
When  he  comes  down  to  the  baby's  nest? 
Where  shall  the  angel's  touch  remain 
When  he  awakens  my  babe  again? 

**  Still  as  she  bent  and  san^;;  so  low, 
A  mnrmnr  into  her  masic  broke 
And  she  paused  to  hear,  for  she  oonld  bat  kno^ 
The  baby's  angel  spoke: 

"  Cheek  or  chin,  or  knuckle  or  knee, 
Where  shall  the  baby's  dimple  be? 
Where  shall  my  finger  fall  and  rest 
When  I  come  down  to  the  baby's  nestV 
Where  shall  my  finger*s  touch  remain 
When  I  awaken  your  child  again? 

**  Silent  the  mpther  sat,  and  dwelt 

Long  in  the  sweetest  delay  of  choice; 
And  then  by  her  baby's  side  she  knelt, 
And  sang  with  pleasant  voioe: 

*  Not  on  the  limb.  0  angel  dear  I 
For  the  charm  with  its  youth  will  disappeat  i 
Not  on  the  cheek  shall  the  dimple  be, 
For  the  harbouring  smile  will  &de  and  fiee ; 
But  touch  thou  the  chin  with  an  impress  dee^ 
And  my  baby  the  angel's  aeal  shall  keepi** 


MISERLT  MABE& 

In  modern  times  we  use  the  word  mUer  and  miserly,  only 
to  stigmatize  the  self-inflicted  poverty  of  the  man  who 
denies  himself  the  good  things  of  this  life  which  he  can 
well  afford  to  purchase,  but  will  not,  because  he  prefers 
keeping  his  wealth  in  store.  But  the  Latin  word  miaer 
simply  means  poor  or  afflicted,  and  the  other  derivatives 
from  it — misery,  miserable,  &c.,  we  still  use  in  the  larger 
sense,  as  once  in  our  own  language  a  miser  meant  any  poor 
or  afflicted  person. 

We  are  to  point  out  some  of  the  physical  developments^  or 
rather  non-developments  of  the  man,  who,  as  Bishop  Heme 
describes  him,^forthe  sake  of  gathering  what  he  will  never 
use,  and  adding  to  his  beloved  heaps,  will  forego  the  comforts, 
the  conveniences,  and  almost  the  necessaries  of  existence, 
and  voluntarily  submit,  all  his  days,  to  the  penances  and 
austerities  of  a  mendicant." 

Commence,  then,  by  observing  the  general  configuration 
of  the  man.  Let  him  stand  up,  and  look  at  him  attentively. 
Examine  the  length  and  general  largeness  of  the  body. 
In  early  and  middle  life,  a  person  of  these  tendencies  may 
be  of  at  least  middle  size,  staight  and  agile.  But  in  declin- 
ing years,  the  limbs,  especially  the  lower  ones,  become  con- 
tracted and  the  figure  dwarfish. 

We  know  not  whether  the  miser's  figure  in  Nicholas 
Nickleby  is  a  portrait,  but  a  gentleman  in  London,  whom 
we  shall  call  Mr.  Berno  Pudici,  might  have  sat  for  it.  or 
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Tather  stood;  for  it  is  a  full-length  figure,  and  the  j 
^liljmoe  is  most  striking  in  the  thin,  crooked  legs  and  con- 
^^KCted  knees,  though  also  apparent  in  Uie  contour  of  the 
^^Bhl  and  face.     This  Mr.  Berno  Pudici  counted  his  wealth 
^^ly  hundreds  of  tbouuands ;   there  was   no  appearance  of 
stint  about  his  handsome  dwelling;  he  gave  away  many 
huudreds  of  pounds  every  year,  and  had  the  reputation  ot 
^iiig  one  of  the  most  munificent  Christiana  in  England. 
liid  one  judge  him  a  man  of  naturally  niggardly  di^^position 
only   because,    in   old   age,  ha   became  personally  so   like 
AAartin  Chuzzlewit?     No;  though  the  most  casual  observer, 
"*j«ninstructed  in  Physiognomy,  would  instinctively  have  so 
^  uilgeJ  him  from  hia  appearance,  even  if  he  bad  but  seen 
^lim  on  a  platform  announcing  a  subscription  of  five  hundred 
^munds.     But  a  friend  of  ours  happened  to  know  a  few  facta 
«bbont  this  profuse  contributor  to  religious  institutions.     His 
louse  betrayed  no  meanness,  because  in  early  life  he  bad 
?naiTi«d  an  open-handed  lady,  who  kept  him  up  to  an  expen- 
diture suited  to  his  poHition.     He  gave  largely,  because  he 
had  in  early  life   made  it  a  rule  to  consecrate  a  certain 
portion  of  his  gains,  jirobably  the  tenth,  to  religious  and 
charitable  purposes.     But  this  v/aa  as  much  a  calcuIatioD 
of  profit  and  loss  as  any  other  of  his  transactions.     He 
believed  most  tirmly  that  the  Divine  blessing  had  rested, 
and  would  reat  on  his  atfairs  through  hia  doing  thus;  and 
Bs  matter  of  mere  self-interest  he  would  not  have  witliheld 
the  stipulated  proportion.      But  he  took  cai-e  to  get  his 
money's  worth   in  public  pniiao.     All  his  givings  were  io 
tbe  shape  of  sub-scriptions  to  societies;    and  rather  large 
'     Nums  to  a  few  extensive  ones,  than  a  scattered  bounty  to 
tnaoy.     If  there  was  a  private  case  of  poverty  or  dlstreas, 
it  was  no  use  applying  to  him.     In  matters  which  were  Dfi( 
to  appear  prominently  in   print,   he  was   often   beard   to 
grumble  that  be  had  to  pay ;  for,  in  truth,  people  seemed 
^delight  in  bleeding  him.     More  than  once,  when  it  wiu 
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announoed  that  Mr.  Pudioi  bad  promised  to  bear  such  and 
such  expenses,  the  old  gentleman  might  be  seen  fretting  and 
fuming  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  ruined,  and  saying  to 
those  around  him  that  he  had  promised  no  such  thing.  He 
was  a  singular,  well-marked  example  of  a  man,  at  heart 
a  miser,  and  carrying  the  tokens  of  it  on  his  person,  yet  so 
controlled  by  circumstances  that  he  obtained  and  delighted 
in  the  reputation  of  unusual  liberality. 

Nature  always  contracts  herself  when  she  would  avoid  an 
excess  of  liberality.  For  example,  when  it  rains  bountifully, 
all  the  vegetable  world  enlarges  and  increases,  so  that  the 
harvest  is  abundant  A  dry  summer  is  stingy.  Vegetation 
shrinks  and  contracts  for  lack  of  rain,  and  nature  econo- 
mizes the  scanty  fluids  as  best  she  can  in  bringing  the 
grain  and  fruit  to  maturity.  A  similar  process  is  observed 
in  mankind.  There  are  men  full  of  sap,  their  bodies  well 
supplied  with  the  juices  of  life  in  all  departments :  like  a 
rainy  season,  the  life-giving  waters  largely  preponderate  in 
their  constitutions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  opposite  class 
exhibit  all  the  attributes  of  a  dry  season.  Parched  and 
meagre,  they  look  like  beings  whose  juices  have  dried  up 
within  them.  Thin,  dry  old  maids,  are  always  parsimoni- 
ous and  covetous,  mean  and  stingy.  Beware  of  trusting 
them;  they  live  in  single  unblessedness,  probably  because 
they  have  cheated  some  poor  young  man  of  his  hearty  and 
now  they  will  cheat  you  of  your  money  if  they  can. 

Miss  Margaret  Clephene  seventy-six  years  of  age, 
lives  with  several  cats  up  four  or  five  pair  of  stairs,  in  one 
of  the  old  streets  of  Edinburgh.  She  is  said  to  be  rich, 
but  she  Jives  on  charity,  receiving  ten  pounds  a-year  from 
Trinity  Hospital.  The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a  drawing 
we  got  made  while  we  conversed  with  her.  Her  poor  old 
hands  were  dirty,  because  she  could  not  afford  soap  to  wash 
them.  Her  dress  was  miserably  poor,  but  she  has  better 
for  Sundays — the  cast-off  garments  of  a  relative.    Margaret 
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oonceit;  bat  it  is  the  stiff,  coDtracUd,  drawn-together 
expression  of  limb  that  betokens  the  n.iser.  However 
observe  the  face  especially.  It  has  a  mean,  pinched-up 
appearance,  the  mouth  generally,  but  not  always,  small, 
and  the  lips  thin.  Still  more  particularly  examine  the 
eyes.  Abdominal  eyes  indicate  a  desire  to  live  high,  or 
rather,  an  anxiety  to  obtain  something  good  to  eat  The 
man  addicted  to  gluttony  will  have  a  sleepy,  heavy  expres- 
sion, precisely  similar  to  the  eye  of  an  anaconda,  whose 
nature  is  to  stuff  to  repletion,  and  then  sleep  off  the  effects 
for  weeks  at  a  time.  Gormandizing  stultifies  and  stupe- 
fies the  brain  and  nerves;  this  dulls  and  deadens  the 
intellect,  and  the  process  is  betrayed  through  the  medium 
of  the  eyes.  In  the  eye  of  the  miser,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  dry  appearance  around  it,  and  a  fulness  beneath, 
with  a  peculiar  wrinkle  of  round  form. 

In  complexion  and  colour  the  same  saving  disposition 
may  be  observed.  Niggardly  persons  generally  have  little 
colour  in  their  faces.  They  are  like  pale,  dried  peaches, 
they  either  never  had  any  bloom,  or  it  has  departed,  yet 
they  may  never  have  been  visited  by  sickness.  Illness 
often  extmcts  the  colour  from  lips  and  cheeks,  as  leeches 
suck  the  life-blood;  or  as  long  drought  absorbs  the  moisture 
of  the  earth,  causing  the  ground  to  crack  and  grow  parched 
and  pale,  the  bright  herbage  to  lose  its  green  tints  and 
fade  into  the  sere  brown.  So  the  droughty,  stingy,  mer- 
cenary, niggardly  spirit  in  man  or  woman  steals  away  the 
bloom  of  the  cheeks,  pallors  the  countenance,  blanches  the 
lips,  and  dries  the  eye.  Soul  and  body  are  cramped  alike; 
the  geniality  of  social  life  is  stolen  away,  and  all  the  traces 
of  open-hearted  generosity  have  disappeared  from  the 
features. 

In  this  cut,  representing  the  celebrated  miser,  John  Elwes, 
M.P.  for  Berkshire,  you  remark  the  features  above 
described.    He  inherited  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Stoke, 
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1  SaffbllEsbire,  from  a  miserly  uncle,  whose  favour  he  won 
'ftL»j  aJwajB  changing  his  ordinary  dress  for  a  meaner  one  ha- 
fVtre  reaching  the  house  when  he  went  to 
-%;'TSit  him.      The  young  man  learned  to 
l^e  even  a  greater  iiiggard  than  his  uncle. 
_klis  public  position  as  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament required  some  appearance  of  re- 
^grpectability,  and  it  seems  he  ke)jt  a  pack 
«Df   hounds;   but  one  man-servant  daily 
^milked   the    cows,    prepared    breakfast, 
^3Mddled     the     horses,    unkennelled     the        JaboGltre^ 
bounds,   conducted   them   to   the   chaJie, 
Tubbed   down  the  horses  on   their  return,  laid  the  cloth, 
waited    the    dinner-table,    milked    the    cows    again,    and 
littered  the  horses  for  the  night;  yet  Mr.  Elwes  stigmatized 
tills  man   as  an   idle  dog,   who  wanted  wages  for  doing 
DO  work.     To  save  fuel  in  winter,  he  would  walk  in  an  old 
greenhouse,  or  ait  in  the  kitchen ;  would  collect  stiay  chips 
and  straw,  or  endanger  his  limbs  by  climbing  for  a  crow's 
nest  to  make  a  fire.     When  he  had  to  travel,  he  rode  on 
horseback,  avoiding  all  turnpikes  and  public-houses;  feed- 
ing himself  on  hard  boiled  eggs  and  dry  crusts  which  he 
carried   with  him,  and  allowing  his  horse  only  the  gra^ 
Uiat  grew  by  the  wayside.     Yet  he  eometimes  advanced 
Iti^  sums' to  assist  his  friends;  sometimes  also  tried  bis 
luck  at  gambling,  and  honourably  paid  If  he  lost.     There 
Was,  as  his  appearance  betokens,  somewhat  of  gentlemanly 
feeling  and    self-respect    about   this   niggard.      He   never 
tu&rried;  but  had  two   illegitimate  sons,  to   whom  he  be- 
queathed £500,000. 

Another,  and  a  much  more  degraded  character,  was  Daniel 
Dancer,  Esq.,  who  died  near  London,  in  ITU*,  five  years  after 
IClwea  It  is  recorded  that,  during  his  last  illness.  Lady 
Tempest  accidentally  called  upon  him,  and  found  him 
lying  u^  to  the  neck  iu  an  old  suck,  without  even  a  shirt 
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On  her  remonstrating,  he  said  that,  having  come  tiito  tha 
world  withoat  a    shirt,  he   was  determined  to    go    out  of 
it  in  the  same  manner* 
Wben  she  beg^^ed  he 
would   have  a  pillow; 
to  raise   iiis   head,  hs 
ordered  bia  servant  to 
bring  a  truss  of  hay  for. 
the  purpose.     He  b&> 
queathed     his     bouse^ 
,  with  bind  worth  £500 
F  1 1  \  a-year    to    this   lady: 

and  when  her  hrothee 
took  possession  of  it  for 
her.he  found, from  time 
.,^  to   time,    large  bowl» 

filled  with  guineas  and 
D»nie1  Dsnoer,  a  mlsor  sad  hermit.  half-gUlDeoa,       beside* 

parcels  of  bank-notet 
ttufted  under  the  comers  of  old  chairs.  The  house  had  noi 
been  repaired  for  half  a  century,  and  was  in  a  wretched 
condition.  Mr.  Dancer  generally  wore  a  girdle  of  hay  to 
keep  his  tattered  garnienta  together;  and  his  stockings  hod 
been  so  darned  and  patched  that  scarcely  any  of  the  original 
could  beseeu;  but  in  cold  weather  thoy  were  covered  with 
ropes  of  hay,  which  served  for  boots.  Nevertheless,  Mr* 
Dancer  was  rigidly  upright  io  all  hia  transactions,  and 
would  give  temporary  assistance  to  those  of  whom  be  bad 
a  good  opinion ;  always,  however,  expecting  interest  aa  well 
as  repayment.  His  faithful  and  only  servant  fared  mu<^' 
better  than  his  master,  having  wliatever  he  chose  to  em% 
and  drink,  and  a  good  bed  to  sleep  on.  Mr.  Dancer  had  a 
Bister  of  temper  similar  to  hia  owd;  and  a  brother,  whO' 
survived  him,  was  said  to  he,  if  possible,  more  penurious. 
You  may  remark  that  all  over  the  face  the  wrinkles 
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■hort,  save  a  peculiar  and  veil-marked  one  situated  under 
the  eye.  It  has  a  striking  fullness  and  clearness  of  develop- 
ment found  only  iu  such  aubjects,  forming  a  complete  semi- 
circle, yet  totally  different  from  the  fulaesB  which  marks 
those  persons  that  have  a  great  flow  of  language.  Thin 
round  and  very  distinct  furrow  is  not  inappropriately 
designated  the  miser's  wrinkle,  for  it  is  always  well- 
cnarked  in  such  subjects.  All  niggards  are  not  dishoneBt, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  but  raeu  who  are  mean  in  their 
<dealings,  and  prone  to  rascality  in  trade,  are  usually  thus 
■narked. 

The  characters  of  these  two  gentlemen  are  the  more 
Temarkable,  becaiise  this  excess  of  covetousness  is  not  so 
often  found  in  country  squires,  as  in  those  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce.  And  it  is  worth  while  to  take  along 
with  this  remark,  the  fact  that  both  of  tliem  were  char- 
acterised  by  the  integrity  which  in  those  days  was  expected 
from  men  in  their  position;  also  that  their  only  deviation* 
from  the  general  miserly  rule,  as  occasional  gambling  and 
bunting,  were  unlike  what  would  have  been  recorded  of 
men  whose  money  was  made  by  buying  and  selling. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  define  and  describe  all  the 
wrinklea  to  be  found  in  miserly  faces,  for  these  vary  accord* 
ing  to  the  form,  or  combination  of  forms  found  in  each 
individual  case.  But  the  grand  distinctive  mark  of  mean, 
miserly  characters,  is  to  be  found  in  the  strong  rounding 
wrinkle  under  the  eye.  This  will  ever  signalize  the  face  of 
a  niggard,  as  the  unionjackdoes  the  colours  of  a  British  man- 
of-war.  All  the  other  wrinkles  will  appear  to  be  of  an  an- 
defined  character,  not  well  marked,  seeming  to  have  neither 
beginning  nor  ending,  but  dying  out  gradually  at  either 
extremity,  and  thus  continuing  all  over  the  face,  I  can 
liken  them  only  to  those  on  the  skin  of  an  old  potatoe, 
Aom  which  the  watery  juices  have  been  evaporated 
Vdow  how   tlie   rind  appears   in   undefined   wrtnk] 
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which  I  mean  having  no  regularity,  yet  extending  all 
over  the  hull  or  skin.  Just  so  are  the  misers;  no  regu* 
larity;  some  here,  some  there,  some  deeper,  some  shallower; 
yet  marking  and  furrowing  the  entire  face  in  a  very  peculiar 
fiishion,  not  to  be  mistaken  when  once  seen,  and  never  to  be 
forgotten.  The  miser,  therefore,  is  a  husky,  diy,  shrivelled, 
and  wrinkled  being,  precisely  like  a  dried  up  plant,  whose 
sap  and  juices  have  been  exhausted  by  a  burning  sun  or 
scorching  wind.  Like  causes  produce  like  effects.  The 
face  may  be  healthy,  but  if  there  are  those  short  irregular 
marks  all  about  it,  you  may  suspect  the  subject  of  being 
capable  of  mean  tricks  as  well  as  a  petty  economy.  Such  a 
man's  character  cannot  be  found  out  by  feeling  his  bead, 
for  he  may  have  been  liberal  once,  and  this  state  is  per- 
petuated in  the  contour  of  the  skull,  which  continues  to 
indicate  such  trait  of  character.  But  the  &ce  changes  with 
the  habits,  and  there  you  may  read  the  marks  intelligently 
and  without  mistake. 

Sometimes,  but  not  often,  the  miserly  signs  appear  in 
early  life ;  more  frequently  the  love  of  money  comes  in  to 
fill  the  place  of  some  other  disappointed  love,  or  to  furnish 
a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure  to  the  man  who  has 
exhausted  other  streams.  John  Foster  mentions,  as  a 
remarkable  instance  of  resolute  will,  a  young  man  of 
spendthrift  habits,  who  wasted  a  large  estate  in  dissolute 
pleasures,  and  then  sat  down  to  gaze  on  the  lands  he 
had  lost,  and  determine  to  possess  them  all  again.  Be- 
ginning to  earn  a  few  pence  by  whatever  work  he  could 
find,  regardless  of  its  meanness,  and  to  save  eveiy  possible 
farthing,  he  succeeded  in  re-purchasing  his  estate,  and  died 
an  inveterate  miser.  Like  a  plant,  shrivelled  and  wrinkled 
for  lack  of  moisture,  would  that  once  full  and  open  face 
become  pinched,  and  parched,  and  wrinkled,  as  his  years 
advanced  and  his  stores  increased.  For  nature's  rules  are 
ever  true,  and  may  be  depended  upon.     She  shrinks  and 
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^'^vels  tlie  skin  of  tlie  face,  wlien  the  mind  and  dispoBition 
t,lie  individual  has  become  close  and  contracted. 
-Again,  some  persons  may  be  born  of  a  very  careful  and 
^^■ving,  if  not  mean  and  sordid  disposition,  which  by  early 
ind  education  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  overcome. 
^  ^t  OA  a  general  rule,  this  is  an  inveterate  mental  disease; 
^^**d  especially  when  it  seta  in  towards  life's  decline,  and 
"^*^*  the  result  of  disappointment  in  nometbing  else,  it  grows 

rid  increaaes  to  the  end. 


"  Munmaa'i  ctose-linked  bonds  bare  baaiid  him 
Selr-impowd,  and  teldom  borst; 
Tboajfb  besTen'i  waters  gushed  around  bim, 
Hb  wouIJ  pine  with  earth's  poor  thir»t"~MRS.  S.  J.  Halbi 


ITone  of  the  lower  animals  possess  the  above  distinctive 
arks  of  miserly  propensities,  except  perhaps  some  doga 
"^vhich  have  wrinkled  faces — and  perhaps  this  is  rather 
^stretching  the  point.  It  is  true  that  some  creatnres  exhibit 
^a  hnngry  wrinkled  appearance,  but  this  is  owing  to  the 
slliberal  treatment  they  have  received  at  the  hand  of  man. 
ZKatural  history  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  habita  of 
several  provident  little  creatures,  that  lay  up  stores  for 
future  use,  but  we  do  not  read  of  any  that  deny  themselves 
"what  is  needful  for  present  sustenance,  or  that  accumulata 
vxoept  for  a  certainly  approaching  time  of  need. 


HARMONY  OF  THE  HUMAN  FACR 

All  nature  tends  to  harmony,  and  the  absence  of  harmony 
is  simply  produced  by  certain  unequal  conditions  of  natuia 
When  the  atmosphere  is  set  in  terrible  motion  by  heat  or 
cold,  or  the  electric  currents  being  out  of  balance,  there 
is  a  want  of  evenness  or  repose  in  the  eflfect^  generating 
in  some  degree  or  other  storm,  confusion,  and  disoord*  So 
when  the  parents  are  thin-faced,  large-brained,  lank  and 
tall,  their  children  are  generally  fretful,  short-lived,  and 
have  large  heads.  They  are  disjointed  in  mind,  so  to 
speak,  because  their  parents  from  their  very  resemblance 
in  approximate  qualities  did  not,  though  outwardly  alike, 
harmonize  in  reality,  one  with  the  other.  To  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  this  more  forcibly.  All  the  angles  or  prominent 
points  of  disposition  and  character  in  the  one,  stood  oat 
constantly  opposed  or  in  contact  with  their  exact  duplicate 
angles  and  prominences  in  the  other,  and  to  use  an  apt, 
though  technical  expression,  never  could  be  got  to  dovetail 
properly  together. 

Suppose  twenty  singers  all  join  in  singing  "  Home,  sweet 
Home,"  or  "  Auld  Langsyne,"  and  one  voice  puts  all  awry 
by  being  a  half  tone  above  or  below  its  part,  there  is  at 
once  an  absence  of  sweetness,  because  harmony  is  wanting. 

A  beautiful  and  well-balanced  child  is  only  the  effect 
of  loving  parents,  and  the  happy  ante-natal  surroundings 
of  the  mother. 
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One  parent  being  of  a  round,  full,  and  vital  build,  and 
f^^e  other  being  of  a  tall,  slim,  and   nervous  make,  thoir 
^^priog  in  all  probability  are,  or  will  be,  well- organized 
■"»)<1  loving  cbildren,  because  the  combination  of  the  parent- 
just  described,  conspires  to  produce  love  between  them- 
^a-elves,  and  loving,  healthy,  and  welt-organized  children. 

When  6erce,  consuming  lightnings  dart  and  flash  acrosii 
*-he  weeping  heavens,  at  each  volley  of  the  Oinnipotent's 
•fcrtOIery,  wnsing  the  dreaded  tones  to  reverberate  from 
-anoQiitain  tops  to  vales,  there  is  clearly  indicated  a  want 
^>(  balance  in  the  electrical  forces  of  the  atmoBphere. 

When   the  little  child  totters  along  over  the  carpet,  a 

ntraw  may  trip  the  little  "  toddler,"  and  he  or  she  may 

lie  thrown  out  of  balance.     A  slight  offence  causes  a  whole 

family  to  quarrel,  and  inharmony,  to  use"  no  stronger  word, 

is  the  consequence.     Where  the  forces  are  strong,  and  a 

pure  and  soul-deep  affinity  exists  between  man  and  wife, 

powerful  incentives  to  quarrel  may  arise,  but  peace  will 

prevail  and  stilt  reign  iu   the  ascendant;  but  where  two 

of  the  same  hot  temper  and  nervous  build  are  united  in 

Wedlock,  there  will  be  disagreement,  and  unbalanced  families 

*^e    the  ultimate  result     To   produce  or  retain  balance  or 

**amiony  in  families  or  offspring,  only  such  persons  should 

**4«rry  as  can  sea  a  difference  in  shape  of  features,  body, 

*«id   general  physingnomy.      Slight  things  and  conditions 

f^Todnoe  balance,  and   other  feeble  and   wrong  variations 

CVroduoa  inharmony. 

All  faces  long  from  the  top  of  the  forehead  to  the  bottom 
^:*f  ths  chin  and  very  narrow,  are  certain  evidences  of 
^%fi balanced  minds. 

This  face  of  David  Duncan  is  entirely  out  of  harmony, 
*^^d  he  would  find  few  of  mankind  with  whom  he  would 
"^vish  to  become  familiar,  or  enter  freely  into  symjtathy 
"^rith.  Were  his  face  more  full  on  the  sides,  it  would 
Enable   him   the  more   completely  to   be  a   "man   of  the 
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world,"  by  entering  into  oniversnl  brotherhood  of  feelinj 
more  easily  than  a  long  slim  face  is  able  to  do.  The  face 
of  David  Duncan  denoted  him  cold,  uoBocial,  distant,  aad 
of  feeble  constitution,  wherens  Washington  Irving  waa  one 
of  those  approachalile  and  social  men  who  loved  and  was 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him.     History  saya  be  never 


David  Dam 

had  an  enemy.  His  face  is  just  wide  enough  for  its  lenj 
so  to  speak,  that  is,  of  "good  proportions."  When  we  i 
a  house  four  stories  high,  and  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
feet  wide,  like  the  one  on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York, 
opposite  Central  Park,  we  are  forced  to  exclaim,  how 
much  out  of  proportion  seems  the  fearful  structure,  aad 
how  dangerous  it  looks.  The  important  feature  of  this 
otherwise  well-finished  and  costly  mansion  ia  inbarmoni- 
ousne.^s.  Often  in  observing  men,  we  see  fuur-story  faces 
which  are  three  times  higher  than  wide,  and  they  aenm 
to  jar  on  otir  understandings  while  we  view  them, 
predelectione  are  to  abstruse  tliinking,  and  in  aome  t 


aome  tbiq^H 
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«]iey  mnj  be  very  sound  aod  vigorous,  while  ia  the  niajcrity 
■they  are  vei-y  weak. 

To  be  ID  haiTiony  should  be  our  constant  aim,  not  only 
vitlun  ourselves,  but  with  all  the  world.  This  condition 
of  body  and  mind  ia  a  great  promoter  of  longevity.  When 
the  bead  and  brain  are  well  balanced,  that  is,  the  head 
not  too  large  for  the  bodily  support,  and  the  body  not 
too  strong  in  its  vital  powers  for  the  size  of  brain  it 
Bopports,  then  there  is  harmony  between  the  brain  or 
nentAl  power,  and  tbe  body  or  physical,  and  old  age  is 
more  likely  to  be  attained  by  such  organisms  than  in 
onequal  systems.  A  machine  which  runs  true,  each  wheel 
smoothly  performing  its  p»rt,  will  last  a  long  time  and  be 
productive  of  much  good.  If  one  wheel  jars  or  ia  out  of 
|>roportion  to  the  rest,  the  machine  will  accomplish  very 
little  useful  work  and  snnn  we^r  oat  So  it  is  with  ar 
individual.  It'  each  organ  is  in  harmony  and  proportion 
to  the  entire  faculties  of  mind  and  body,  the  result  ia 
nseAilneas  and  long  life.  We  should  be  surprised  to  look 
at  a  very  old  man  and  find  a  want  of  harmony  in  his 
body.  If  such  cases  do  exist,  they  are  exceptional,  and 
only  prove  the  general  law  tbe  more  true. 

The  great  object  of  life  should  be  t*)  develop   harmonious 

offspring,  and  this  same  condition  within  all  mankind.     To 

know  how  to  produce  thia  pleasant  state  within  ourselves  is 

a  knowledge,  if  well  used,  which  possesses  the  key  to  all 

fcxne  happine-ss.     When  we  speak  kindly  to  others,  we  not 

*Merely  please  them,  but  give  ourselves  a  conscious  feeling 

^liat  we  have  done  right,  which  kindles  the  fire  of  human 

l.«ve  in  our  bosoms,  with  which  we  burn  up  the  stubble  of 

-our  last  crop  of  hate.      If  we  speak  to  another  harshly, 

irritation   is   produced,  which    not  only  throws  us  out  of 

"^leace  with  the  person  spoken  to,  but  with  ourselves  also. 

^^_  We  should  never  harm  a  worm  or  bird,  and  should  never 

^^M  tjedieesly  hart  £i>y  ot  the  Uving  things  of  earth. 
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**  The  coward  wretoh,  wboie  hjBid  and  heail 
Can  bear  to  torture  aaght  below. 
It  ever  first  to  quail  and  start 
At  sUglitest  pain  or  eqnal  foe." 

The  shooting  of  robins,  larka,  sparrows,  and  throshes,  or 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  harmless  birds,  which  so  sweetly 
trill  their  musical  notes  in  the  air  of  mountain  or  vallev; 
and  break  up  earth's  monotony  by  their  lively  presence,  is 
not  only  a  pitiful  sight,  but  is  destroying  the  very  instni- 
ments  intended  for  the  promotion  and  encoaragement  of 
melody  and  harmony  within  ourselves.  Their  mellifluoos 
voices  are  attuned  by  nature  to  be  in  unison  with  the 
soul  of  our  higher  manhood.  Then  why  deal  the  deathblow 
to  that  we  need  to  fraternize  with  our  natural  instmotsP 

Should  we  meet  with  loss  of  friends  or  property,  we 
should  not  for  a  moment  permit  our  tranquillity  to  forsake 
us.  All  individuals  who  live  to  an  advanced  age  are  pacific 
in  their  natures.  Nations  are  like  persons.  If  they  are  in 
tunnoil  and  contentions,  their  days  are  shortened  thereby. 
Polemics  and  logomachy  should  be  most  studiously  avoided 
to  promote  tranquillity  of  mind  and  amicable  nationalities. 
Let  nothing  ruffle  your  temper.  Cultivate  patience,  as  it 
will  promote  your  highest  happiness  here  as  well  as  here- 
after. 

Harmony  in  music  is  succession  of  sounds  pleasing  to  the 
ear,  so  combined  that  one  sound  fully  agrees  with  all  others 
made  at  the  same  time.  Where  the  properties,  relations, 
and  dependencies  combine  in  a  pleasing  manner  to  the  ear, 
it  is  called  harmony.  The  music  of  the  spheres  was  the 
harmony  which  the  ancients  imagined  to  be  produced  by 
the  accordant  movements  of  the  celestial  orbs. 

Melody  in  music  differs  from  harmony  in  this  manner. 
Harmony  is  pleasing  sounds  agreeing  with  each  other  like 
the  several  parts  of  a  tune,  and  melody  denotes  the  pleasing 
alternation  and  variety  of  musical  and  measured  sounds  as 
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sell  other  in  a  eingle  verse  or  strain.     Melody 
consists  in  a  succession  of  single  tones,  and  hai-mony  is  k 
succession  of  chorda.     Uusic  rarely  fulls  to  produce  a  soo^- 
effect  on  the  mind  of  man — ' 

Lolled  with  loaudiof  aweeteat  melody," — SaxxEapKAKC. 
lony  is  the  just  adaptation  of  parts  to  each  other  in 
any  system  or  combination  of  things,  or  in  things  intended 
to  form  a  connected  whole,  as  the  hoi'mony  of  the  universe. 

A  man,  to  be  a  good  citizen,  shontd  be  in  harmony  with 
his  family  and  the  whole  list  of  his  acquaintances,  and 
particularly  his  neighbour.  Be  consistent  and  agreeing  in 
your  nature,  and  discord  will  lade  away  like  friends  when 
(idversity  drops  her  mantle  upon  you.  Nothing,  in  our 
belief,  can  produce  such  a  fine  feeling  and  so  completely 
hanuooise  a  family  as  vocal  music 

"  The  hutooD  J  of  thinga 
ill  u  Bonndi  from  diicord  ipingi."— Denham. 

The  bannonious  face  is  a  study  tike  a  smooth,  running 
r  or  placid  lake,  pleasing  to  behold,  not  a  ripple  or 
vavelet  to  be  seen.  Discordant  fiices  stand  in  relation  to 
harmonious  faces  ns  the  braying  of  an  ass  does  to  the  sweet 
tones  of  a  flute.  The  face  which  would  present  to  ua  such 
pleasure,  that  we  would  feel  in  the  vicinity  of  happiueda 
and  cherish  good- will  towards  others,  must  contain  a  decided 
expression  of  harmony.  The  calm  and  repose  which  accom- 
pany Buch  is  like  a  quiet  summer  day — genial  and  com- 
placent—  the  atmoaphere  fragrant,  full  of  everything 
inviUng,  and  impregnated  Tith  contentment. 

The  being  possessing  harmony  is  never  an  envious  person. 
Tliere  is  nothing  on  earth  more  precious  than  harmony.  It 
never  kills,  pilfers,  or  falsifies,  and  is  full  of  hope  and  cheer- 
fal  contentment.  It  commands  respect,  gives  one  tha 
|>ower  to  perform  the  duties  of  life  well,  and  draws  around 
Uie    possessor   sentiments   that    may   cheer   the    heatt   ut 
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millions.    It  sheds  a  halo  of  fondest  recollections  on  the 
weary  pathway  of  life. 

To  be  attractive  and  beloved  by  the  world  is  one  of  the 
best  proofs  and  testimonials  of  a  well-balanced  condition  of 
mind,  and  nothing  gives  so  much  power  to  a  speaker  as 
harmony.  Good  feeling  is  like  a  summer  day.  Oh  how 
delightful!  It  is  pleasing  to  everyone.  So  it  is  with  the 
man  or  woman  who  bears  a  large  amount  of  harmony. 
**  What  a  nice  speaker:  I  like  him;  he  is  splendid/'  are  the 
expressions  used  in  regard  to  such.  Any  man  who  lives 
mach  in  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  who  gives  to  the  world 
pleasant  recollections,  must  be  possessed  of  large  concord 
and  harmony,  and,  to  be  an  attractive  person,  one  requires 
harmony. 

To  be  a  good  musician,  requires  that  the  whole  qualities 
of  your  mind  and  body  be  in  perfect  agreement  A  good 
8i)eaker  needs  it  To  succeed  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  life 
it  is  necessary;  and  an  entire  book  could  be  written  on  the 
beauties  of  harmony.  Heaven  is  harmony,  and  hell  is 
discord,  and  the  Devil  is  the  irritator.  There  is  nothing 
like  contentment  to  produce,  and  discontentment  to  decrease 
harmony. 

The  best  construction  of  harmony  is  where  all  the  elements 
of  one's  constitution  are  fully  blended  into  one  grand  whole. 
What  gives  the  ocean  its  billows  and  sound?  The  com- 
motion is  caused  by  the  irritating  effects  of  the  wind. 
What  produces  the  uneven  surfisu^e  of  the  earth?  The 
boiling  and  seething  tires  below. 

The  signs  of  harmony  in  the  &ice  are  that  one  part  is  not 
too  prominent  or  too  much  sunken  for  good  proportion  with 
the  other  parta  Well-defined  and  even  features  are  marks 
by  which  the  mind's  balance  can  be  determined.  Every- 
thing  must  be  well  proportioned  and  well  rounded  to  give 
natural  harmony.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  read  the 
harmonious  person.    There  is  so  much  in  his  bearing  to  tell 
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'•^  power.     Where  we  find  a  fare  all  hollows  and  wriuklet^J 
*^  too  lat  and  eirooth,  it  savoure  of  inbarmony. 

To    bavo   full  grain    requires  a  goud    season,   pleasant  I 
~«ather,  rains,  and  Gunehiae.      So  it  is  with  man  possessing  ' 
jlness,  for  harniony  implies  an  equal  fulQesa  in  every  dopart- 
^Cfcient.    Now,  to  produce  good  full  grain,   also    requires  good 
^a«il  on  which  to  grow  and  good  seed  to  grow  from,  with  plea- 
■=a-ant  surroundings  to  bring  it  to  maturity.    So  an  harmonious 
.^jeraon  requires  the  same  conditions.     To  produce  lulueas 
^r^uires  healthy  parents,  and  proper  and  pleasant  surround- 
ings to  develop  the  germ,  and  to  maintain  this  condition  it 
svquires  peace,  joy,  and  hope;   they  being  the  necessary 
accompaniments.     We  have  thus  very  much  the  means  in 
our  own  hands  to  produce  harmony  or  discord. 

We  would  now  make  a  few  remarks  on  mu.sic.  As  musio  , 
18  biinply  the  result  of  harmony  of  organ izittiuo,  so  it  can  bal 
oooBifitently  treated  under  this  head.  Harmony  of  all  tha  I 
lorees  in  man  is  the  producer  of  melody,  and  music  i 
OoUiuig  but  successive  melodious  sounds  in  harmnny  I 
Vitb  others  made  at  the  same  time.     -Jenny  Llnd,  Oanniaaa,  \ 


'^arepa    Rosa,  and  Lucca  have  harmonious  fi 


.  high 


*Jegree,  and  they  are  the  greatest  singers  of  the  age.  Having 
Harmony  in  themselves,  they  can  give  it  out.  Where  it  i"  ' 
^vitirely  absent,  a  person  can,  in  no  wise,  give  it  forth.  J 
^''lioae  who  have  no  harmony  in  their  structure  cadnot  giv».fl 
v^iit  tlie  article  to  others.  Harmonious  faces  succeed  in 
^^apturing  the  hearts  of  thou.sands  by  their  sweetness.  No 
Xwotnan  ever  travelled  in  America  who  had  so  many  admiren  i 
^*^  Jenny  Lind. 

A  person  possessing  the  constituent  parts  of  the  body  in  J 
Vjalance,  by  the  proper  adjustment  of  all  the  parts, 
<:apable  of  the  highest  and  most  captivating  music.  Lowell  1 
^ason,  of  Boston,  is  a  splendid  ty{>e  of  this ;  whilsi  J 
C^hickering,  the  inventor  of  the  Chickering  piano,  is  aba  j 
«tf  musical  make. 
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The  Germans  are  noted  for  their  musical  abilities. 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  Handel,  Bach,  and  Hayden.  were  nil 
full  and  well  balanced  Henoe  the  origin  of  their  sool- 
fttirring  musia 

There  are  three  kinds  or  parts  of  music, — the  soul,  the 
science,  and  the  performance.  Jenny  Lind  seems  to  have 
had  the  whole  three  parts  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  the  soul 
of  music,  so  to  speak,  which  captures  and  entrances  more 
than  all  the  others.  Ole  Bull  has  a  face  of  perfect  harmony, 
and  he  has  said  that  when  playing  one  of  his  most  heart- 
touching  pieces,  he  has  felt  it  more  than  his  hearers. 
Paganini  had  a  thin  face,  yet  it  was  well  proportioned,  and 
his  perfection  of  nature  drew  itself  out  on  his  skilful  bow. 

What  on  earth  can  so  fully  touch  the  sympathies  of  man 
as  some  plaintive  song,  sung  with  heartfelt  pathos.  Even 
the  beast  has  been  moved  by  its  charming  power.  Our 
churches,  knowing  well  its  talismanic  influence,  use  it  with 
full  effect.  Public  meetings  and  private  family  circles 
alike  claim  its  aid.  Theatres  and  all  places  of  amusement 
pay  high  to  secure  its  effect,  and  every  house  is  lonely 
without  the  power  of  this  grand^equalizer. 

When  the  low,  melifluous,  pliant  notes  wafl  across  some 
quiet  river  at  evening's  mellow  hour,  what  mortal  so  poorly 
organized  that  his  heart  beats  not  wilder  in  his  breast  at 
the  sounds,  as  each  air  wavelet  assures  him  over  and  over 
again,  that  his  soul  feeds  on  the  perfection  evolved  by 
another. 

At  no  time  has  our  soul  risen  higher  in  ambitious  aims, 
than  when  the  tones  of  sweetest  music  thrilled  each  fibre 
of  our  body.  Oflen  in  such  moments  have  our  aspirations 
for  great  good  bounded  higher  than  meridian  sun,  and 
carried  judgment  with  them,  and  then!  oh,  then!  we  bavA 
felt  as  if  melody  had  lifted  our  soul  away  from  earth  to  all 
the  bliss  of  heaven. 

?ope  has  aptly  unfolded  music's  charms  in  the  following 
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•^tttifVil  lines,  which,  we  think,  we  cannot  do  better  thtui 
cosci    o-dr  present  subject  with: — 

"  By  m  "ic,  minds  an  equal  temper  knov, 

Nor  ewell  b>D  high,  nor  ever  bidIi  too  low; 
If  iu  the  breast  tnmaltuonB  joji  ariK, 
Matic  tier  soft  asaaiuive  voice  Bpiiliea; 
Or,  wbeu  the  aonl  is  giressed  with  cares. 
Exalts  her  in  euliveuinf{  aits. 
Warriors  she  firea  with  auiiuBted  sound i, 
Pours  baloi  into  the  bleeding  bvct's  wcutidal 
Idelancholj  lifts  her  bead, 
Morpheus  rouses  from  his  bed. 
Sloth  unfolds  her  arms  and  wake^ 
List'oiiig  envy  drops  ber  snukes; 
Intestine  war  no  more  oar  passion*  wage. 
And  giddy  iacUooi  bear  awny  their  ngo  1  '* 


-•imwia  TON   BBGTtiovBN,  a  distinguished   PmsalMt  moriokl  com- 
'~*.  in  wboae  face  is  expressed  the  hannmiy  of  aannd  in  the  sBpetlatJTc 
^*w  ;  sa  be  wu  DCTer  married  his  whole  soul  seemed  dcvoMd  U>  the 
^lopment  of  the  science  and  pntctice  of  mellifluouB  ixacoriL 
SB 


MASCUUNE  AND  FEMININE  FACEa 

TlHEBB  is  a  sex  of  tbe  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body.  Hverj 
living  creature  is  masculine  or  feminine  in  its  inward 
nature  as  well  as  in  its  outward  form ;  and  not  seldom  is 
it  found  that  a  masculine  spirit  dwells  in  a  woman, — a 
feminine  one  in  a  man«  and  in  every  case  tbe  configuration, 
especially  of  the  &cial  features,  will  surely  indicate  the 
fact  to  the  attentive  mind.  A  large  mouth,  a  beard,  a 
strong  nose,  powerful  chin,  broad  forehead,  and  prominent 
bones  are  characteristic  signs  of  the  masculine.  A  small, 
straight  nose,  well  cut  mouth,  rounded  chin,  moderately 
wide  and  receding  forehead,  smooth  skin,  the  adipose  tissue 
filling  in  over  the  bonesi  and  well  rounding  all,  are  forms 
recognized  as  feminine,  and  if  observed  in  a  man,  will  indi- 
cate his  gentle,  soft,  and  yielding  nature.  So  of  other  parts 
of  the  body.  A  man  with  narrow  shoulders  and  large  hips 
has  to  a  certain  extent  the  female  form,  and  his  character 
will  correspond.  The  I'eader  will  notice  the  facial  expressions 
of  men  who  resemble  John  Summerfield,  or  Milton  the  poet 
John  Summerfield  was  called  the  beardless  boy  by  a  sexton 
of  Boston,  when  he  first  appeared  as  a  preacher  in  America: 
the  fine  feminine  expression  of  his  loving  face  unmistak- 
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'^^^ly   indicated  the  soul  within.     But  observe    a  womaa 

^^  -aio,  besides  the  features  we  have  described  aa  mafieulino, 

'^  -adhibits  very  broad  Bhoul- 

^^Bi^,  and  you  will  find  she 

^^^^^rtakes    largely    of    ber 

^^^»lher'H  character,  or  thiit 

■^^*  f  ber  grandfather  on  ber  J 

^Eaather's  aide  of  the  hou^e,  ] 

^^uid  cuneequently  has  mas- 

^::ulitie  traits  of  character. 

Kucb  a  woman  often  says 

"to    herself — perhaps    she 

blares  to  speak  it  alnud — 

""i  wish   I   were   a  man." 

Sbe  feels,  if  she  does  not 

utter   that  great  principle 

within,    which    looks  out 

uumiutakably     from     her 

fitce,    ■'  I  feel  my  superior 

^Creugtb,  and  wish  that  tha 

C\iaton)s  of  society  would 

|>«rniit  me  to  assume  my  natural  sphere  in  life;  to  be  occu- 
t^ied  as  men  are,  in  heavier,  coarser,  and  more  rigorous 
Employment;  to  undertake  duties,  cares,  and  responsibilities 
^bat  would  fully  call  out  and  satisfy  my  pent-up  soul 
-^^Jthough  I  am  a  woman,  I  have  tbe  ardour,  judgment,  and 
V-eaaon  of  a  well-sexed  man."  Such  has  been  the  thought  of 
KsiiiDy  a  woman,  whose  strong  features  and  masculine  build 
Vtetray  her  dispositions  whether  she  expresses  them  or  not 

Can  wo  find  any  cause  for  the  contrariety  which  some- 
^mea  occurs  between  tbe  sex  of  tbe  body  and  that  of  tlis 
eoult  What  gave  to  one  woman  a  large  nose,  strung 
mouth,  broad  forehead,  masculine  chin,  and  rougb-linod 
features;  while  her  sister,  who  has  been  reared  in  the  sam? 
lily  circle,  with  the  same  surrounding  intluences,  lias  a 
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fioe  rounded,   feminiae-lookiog   fiice,   ber  head  and  bodj 
delicately  moulded,   her  ekin  smooth,  all  her  features  I 
speaking  in  their  own  soft,  quiet  language,  that  here  i 
womanly  sympathies,  keen  perceptions,  quick  Geusitiveoe 
love,  faith,  imngination, — all  the  attributes  of  true  womao 
hood.     The  first  le  her  father's  girL     She  loves  to  driv 
_  team,  if  rural  life  be  be 

porLioD.  Ofteu  she  wil 
be  seeu  with  the  dof 
chatting  the  cows  a 
tiightL  or  ehe  is  aw^ 
ill  the  early  moral uj 
climbing  the  mounts 
top  to  halloo  to  a  &ien| 
on  another  summlfa 
romping  through  field 
and  forests  at  her  ow 
wild  will;  and  impatien 
of  nothing  so  much  a 
of  inactivity.  To 
still  and  sew  is  to  ber  . 
dreary  imprisonment 
the  duties  of  housework  are  drudgery;  htr  true  great  mai 
hood  loves  DO  restraint,  dictation,  or  parental  care.  Tbei 
two  ^rla  have  been  distinguished  by  this  difference,  botJ 
of  featui-e  and  character,  from  their  earliest  yoara. 
feminine  attributes  were  not  given  to  the  one,  oi:  take; 
from  the  other  by  any  process  of  education  or  inQueno 
since  firsl  they  drew  the  breath  of  life;  and  so  we  are  eha 
up  to  the  conclusion  that  some  controlling  influi 
their  mother's  pregnancy  have  set  the  mark  on  their  c 
ttcter,  and  stamped  their  whole  being,  the  one  for  one  coura 
of  life,  the  other  for  the  opposite. 

Doubtless,  while  a  child  is  in  utero,  the  mother  may  exei 
an  all-powerful  influence  over  its  character,  and  thus  mout< 
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^t-te  Phyaiognomy.     Many  mothers  id  oiir  land,  understand- 
^KQg  tt^is  pnnciple,  procure  the  portrait  of  some  noble-minded    ' 
'^ntan,  hang  it  in  their  room,  look  at  it  often,  and  call  to 
'■nind  the  deeds  of  htm  whom  it  represents,  thus  marking 
"their  child  more  or  less  with  the  like  spirit  and  features, 
TTionsanda  could  do  the  same,  if  they  recognized  the  prin- 
ciple, and  possessed  the   faith   and  patience  requisite  for 
vorking   it  out.     Suppose  a  mother,  when  three  months 
pregnant,   or  afler  the  sex  of  her  child  was  establiahed, 
should  place  before  her  view  the  likeness  of  a  boy,  and 
fixing  her  mind  steadily  on  the  pictnre,  with  an  earnest 
and  believing  desire  that  the  child  she  then  carried  should 
be  similar  to  that  boy;  than,  if  it  proved  a  female,  there 
Would  probably  be  considenible  resemblance  to  the  other 
•ex,  and  as  the  girl  developed  into  womanhood,  her  Physi- 
ognomy  would   appear  masculine,  and   her  whole  nature  j 
f^osBeftsed  of  much  of  that  vigour  that  belongs  to  manhood, 
TEliis  is  the   manner  in  which  many  cbildrea  are  charac-  j 
'^erixed  for  life;  and  mothers  cannot  too  earnestly  consider  j 
"^iieM  principles,  or  too  carefully  apply  them  for  the  benefit  j 
■^zjf  unborn  generations. 

Pleasant  surronndinga  for  an  expectant  mother  are  of  ' 

'Smmense  value  to  her  offspring;   whereas,  if  disagreeable 

*j>eople  crowd  about  her,  or  any  deformity  is  daily  obtnided 

vn  her  notice,  a  misshapen  child  may  be  produced  in  the 

latter  case;  and  in  the  former,  a  sourness  of  temper  that 

no  future  influences  can  counteract. 

Some  children  have  something  both  of  the  look  and 
ni&nner  of  old  people,  in  consequence  of  the  mother's  having 
teen  much  in  the  society  of  some  aged  person  who  made 
k  strong  impression  on  her.  And  as  the  features  and 
naDDers,  so  the  tastes  of  the  future  man  or  woman  may 
he  greatly  influenced,  if  not  entirely  formed  by  impressions 
E'iMde  on  the  mind  of  the  mother  previous  t 


i  to  the  birth.     A  ^H 
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single  impression,  indeed,  will  not  often  avail  much  in  the 
formation  either  of  feature  or  character,  anless  it  be  stjdden 
and  vivid,  as  in  the  case  of  fright;  to  prove  powerful  and 
lasting,  they  must  be  frequent  or  continuous  for  montha 
A  happy  home,  an  agreeable  partner,  cheerful  company, 
fine  paintings,  music,  and  well-read  books,  will  conduce  to 
give  tbe  child  harmony  both  of  mind  and  bodily  feature,-^ 
it  will  prevent  idiotcy.  and  ennoble  the  nature  of  the 
unborn  homo. 

There  are  people  who  have  featuree  partly  male  and 
partly  female.  Such  persons  exhibit  phases  of  character 
seemingly  contradictory.  There  are  few  that  they  can  love, 
but  those  few  they  love  devotedly.  They  will  generally  be 
found  sensitive,  ambitious,  and  passionately  fond  of  music. 
But  where  sex  of  soul  as  well  as  body  is  strongly  marked, 
we  perceive  the  attraction  and  repulsion  that  characterizes 
other  forces  of  nature.  Individuals  strongly  marked  as 
masculine  are  repelled  by  masculinity  in  others  of  the 
opposite  sex,  but  are  attracted  to  the  soil  and  gentle  natures. 
A  large,  coarse  woman  will  be  attracted  to  a  man  whose 
features  bespeak  a  feminine  soul;  and  vice  versa.  So  a 
i^horoughly  manly  man  seldom  fancies  an  amazon;  but  a 
soft  fallow  adores  a  woman  of  masculine  character.  One 
seems  to  contain  the  positive,  the  other  the  negative;  and 
according  to  the  well-known  law,  two  positives  or  two 
negatives  repel  each  other;  whereas  a  negative  attracts  and 
is  attracted  by  a  positiva  This  attraction  between  the 
positive  and  negative  may  be  observed  any  day  in  large 
families  Where  there  are  many  to  choose  among,  the  two 
brotherE,  cr  two  sisters,  or  brother  and  sister,  that  draw 
together  in  the  closest  love  and  confidential  friendship,  are 
never  characters  of  like  strength  or  similar  temper,  but 
always  contrasts.  The  strong  natures  are  apt  to  quarrel 
with  esish  other,  and  so  are  the  weak  ones;  but  a  rough 
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natxi-r-©  and  a  gentle  one  draw  close  together.  This  law 
of  Ti«kture  ought  to  be  well  understood,  and  respectfully 
obeyed  by  persons  contracting  marriage.  Con  aide  rations 
of  interest  or  convenience  will  prove  a  poor  subaUtut« 
*or  Ui«  suitability  that  is  found  in  nature. 


%bert-~KiB;[  (^  tlui  Wat  Sosom,  flnt  nocuir^  of  all  Buglmd, 


SIGNS  OF  PHYSICAL  STRENGTa 

This,  of  all  subjects,  is  the  one  which  demands  at  onr  hands 
the  closest  and  most  scrutinizing  investigation.  In  order 
to  fathom  its  depths  by  logical  sequence,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  natural  phenomena.  First,  the  question  has 
been  asked  immemorially,  "  What  are  the  constituent  signs 
of  physical  strength?"  And  need  we  state  here  that  the 
answers  in  almost  every  instance  have  been  more  obscure 
than  accurate.  In  tracing  this  important  question  on 
scientific  grounds  to  its  base,  we  cull  our  experience  from 
close  observation  and  years  of  unremitting  labour.  Not 
the  labour  of  books  in  its  entirety,  but  that  of  personal 
inspection,  passed  amid  the  mineral,  animal,  and  vegetable 
kingdoms.  Indeed,  if  we  would  study  nature's  laws,  we 
must  drink  from  nature's  cup,  otherwise  our  knowledge  in 
a  great  measure  will  be  merely  superficial,  and  wanting  in 
accuracy. 

For  all  that  we  learn  of  character,  science,  or  art  through 
books,  mother  Nature  is  our  only  re-modeller,  in  point  of 
fact  our  true  teacher,  and  to  her  we  must  fly  if  we  would 
attain  that  true  wisdom  which  the  marks  of  time  can 
neither  mar  nor  obliterate. 

Having,   then,  got  thus  far  with  onr  introductory,   it 
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^^i^Tnaitia  for  us  now  to  prove  that  c 
^^^^^cal,  bat  based  finnly  on  tbat  surest 
l^-ruth. 


sequence  la  not  on 

foundations— 


Now,  in  order  to  deduce  proofs  of  what  we  have  eiidea- 

^^"<iared   to  advance,   we  take   up   the  first  point   of   our 

^^ssertion,   and    one    of    the   most    useful    of    all    mineral 

"^productions,  viz.,  granite.     This  rock  has  been  apparently 

^^eaigned  by  nature  to  enjoy  a  high  and  lasting  reputation 

^^mong  minerals.     Id  texture  it  is  harder  than  soap-stone 

^ur  siftte,  and  consequently  more  durable,  if  not  more  fiexible 

ia   its   construction.      The    physiognomical    diHerences   of 

granite,  too,  compared  with  shale,  slate,  sand,  chalk,  lime, 

■coal,  or  any  of  the  softer  materials  of  rock,  are  in  nature 

"the  most  striking.     It  possesses  an  extremely  rough  surface 

indeed,  and  so  unlike  the  minerals  to  which  we  have  alluded, 

tbat  the  contrast  is  great  and  wonderful. 

Without  entering  further  into  the  appearances  and  endur- 

BQce  of  granite,  we  nest  take  up  the  diamond,  the  most 

t'alaable  of  all   mineral  substances,   and  the  hardest  and 

ttroagest  of  all  rocky  materials.     This  latter,  until  it  is  cut 

'Uto    ornamentjil   shiipe,  poas&tses,  like  its  predecessors,  a 

tMigh  and  uncouth  exterior.     Also  is  it  thus  with  quartz- 

*ipyatal   and  spar.     These   last   productions  of  the  mineral 

'ciogdom  bear  a  glass-like  propensity  of  texture,     and    are 

^cjaally  bard,  though  consisting  of  sharp  projections  which, 

"^^th  their  smooth  planes,  give  them  more  of  a  rough  and 

V^Token  appearance. 

Therefore,  lajiog  aside  the  constitneut  parts  of  the 
vomeral  kingdom  for  the  present,  having  first  adduced 
Enough  of  facta  therefrom  to  explain  and  work  out  our 
^ieductions,  we  may  now  enter  upon  the  vegetable  world, 
^nd  unfold  other  evidences  us  the  tnier  signs  of  Physical 
^Strength.  The  monarch  of  vegetable  life,  then,  is  well 
^anderstood  to  be  the  oak,  and  a  right  regal  tree  indeed 
"^liis   gnarled  and  vigoroua  member  of  the  woody  family, 


I 
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shooting  bigh  and  wide  of  its  compeers  in  brake  as  in  wood« 
land.  Note  its  rough  and  wonderful  massiveness  compared 
with  the  beech,  or  the  pine,  or  the  ash ;  contrast  its  hard- 
ness with  the  smooth  poplar  or  the  graceful  willow,  and 
you  are  compelled  at  once  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  by  £ur 
the  most  useful,  if  not  the  strongest  and  hardest  of  all  vege* 
table  productions. 

Thus  step  by  step  we  proceed  with  our  logical  sequeoces 
until  we  advance  a  trifle  nearer  the  human  family. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  furth^ 
proof  of  the  foregoing  allusions  relative  to  Physical  Strength. 
The  next  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  is  the  lion.  Anglicised 
from  the  Latin  {Leo  Barbarua),    This  animal  is  considered 
to  be,  and  justly,  too,  we  imagine,  the  strongest  beast  of  its 
size  in  the  world.    Compare  it  then  with  the  ox  {B(midas 
genus),  selecting,  of  course,  one  of  the  same  size  and  weighty 
and  you  will  perceive  the  rough  hairy  appearance  of  the 
former  in  wonderful  contrast  with  the  comparatively  smooth 
surface  of  the  latter.    The  difference  in  this  respect  is  not 
only  strange,  but  striking  to  the  common  run  of  humanity, 
and  furnishes  the  intelligent  food  for  well  digested  reflection. 
The  subject,  to  the  general  reader,  is  also  comprehensive 
and  important 

Now,  by  these  fundamental  deductions,  you  will  observe 
that  a  rough  exterior  among  animals,  rocks,  and  vegetation 
is,  at  least,  one  indicative  sign  of  Physical  Strength.  But 
we  proceed  to  prove  a  far  better  analogy  yet,  and,  indeed, 
one  which  will  bear  tracing  through  all  the  various  grades 
of  organic  and  inorganic  life.  In  proof  of  what  we  assert, 
we  will  once  more  dwell  upon  the  mineral  creation  and  add 
another  link  to  the  yet  severed  chain  of  our  connections. 
For  instance,  take  the  diamond,  the  richest  jewel  of  all  the 
mineral  species.  Compare  it  with  the  slate.  The  one  is  a 
broad  form  of  stone  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  brilliancy, 
while  the  other  is  flaky  and  will  readily  divide  into  long 
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^^^^***xil  stripes  which  are  as  easily  broken  with  but  slight  pro* 
"^^~>cation. 

Tbia  ia  the  case  with  almost  everything  of  a  very  weak 
^^xture,  unless  it  pos3es.ies  great  powers  of  elasticity,  or  is 
■^-ept  in  constont  action  by  other  forces,  through  which 
^^^^  "*'*ieana  it  sometimes  becomes  firmly  imbedded  together. 
^^^M  -4ction,  we  assert,  is  the  great  condenser  of  nature's  mineral 
^^^H  Arteries;  therefore  we  perceive  that  granite,  on  the  other 
^^^^  %and,  anlike  its  far-removed  relation  slate,  is  a  broad  and 
r  "I'igoroua  atone,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  and  will  not 

L  >o  readily  yield  to  the  cleaver's  iron  and  maul  as  will  it« 

^^^1  sofler  and  less  condensed  kindred.  The  slate  being  more 
^^^H  sectional  than  snliJ,  is  hence  liable  to  be  sundered  with  less 
^^^f  eSbrt  Diamonds  being  the  hardest,  if  not  densest,  of 
'  tninernls,  are  in  consequence  broad  in  propoition  to  their 

I  length.     Again,  the  oak  tree  is  broad  and  short  compared  ta 

^^_  the  pine  or  poplar,  and,  as  our  deductions  go  to  prove,  fur 

^^h  ttroDger  than  either  of  the  foregoing.    Also  is  the  manseneta 

^^P  of  California  very  low,  broad,  and  extremely  hard.     The 

^^  "trength  of  its  fibre  is  known  to  be  remarkable,  and  ita 

durability  wonderful.  Again  we  have  the  weird  and 
knotted  elm,  with  many  of  the  qutilites  of  the  oak,  being 
Uke  it  broad  and  low,  and  in  coniparJion  with  popltir,  pine, 
K^uoya,  or  fir,  apparently  ten  times  m  strong  and  tough  in 
>t8  texture. 

Having  thus  iar  worked  out  our  aaaeriiiuns  relative  to  the 
■Most  striking  signs  ot  i'bysical  fjirength  evidenced  In  the 
{Physiognomical  relations  of  the  mineral  and  vegetable 
Wingdoms,  we  once  more  revert  to  the  animal  creation. 

To  retain  the  thread  of  our  reasoning  and  make  our 
•Mwli'gy  plainer  to  the  general  reader,  we  assert  that  the 
1  ion's  strength  and  courage  is  based  on  the  plan  upon  whioh 
lie  is  built,  and  that  is  the  low  and  broad  principle  First, 
\m  face  is  wide  and  short,  while  his  foot  is  as  equal  in  tta 
ttnadtb  «s  in  its  length.     The  wide,  deep  quality  wbicli 
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gives  strength  is  the  peculiarity  which  pervades  his  noee^ 
head,  and  entire  frame.  Compare  a  lion  with  the  antlered 
deer,  or  the  timid  rabbit  with  the  ferocious  bear,  or  even 
the  gentle  giraiTe  with  the  treacherous  and  merciless  tiger, 
and  jou  will  immediately  perceive  that  breadth  of  neck, 
head,  &ce,  feet,  body,  and  entire  make  produces  strength. 

The  grizzly  bear,  the  fiercest  and  most  destructive  animal 
on  the  American  Continent,  built  also  on  the  broad  and 
massive  principle,  has  been  known  repeatedly  to  carry  off 
an  ox  or  mule,  weighing  several  hundred  weight,  over  rocky 
and  broken  land;  and  indeed  in  numerous  instances  has 
this  animal  been  observed  to  walk  along  a  dangerous  log 
extended  across  a  precipitous  chasm  with  a  full-grown  horse 
in  his  mouth.  But  the  tiger  is  another  example  of  this 
tremendous  muscular  power  and  fierce  energy;  and  when 
compared  to  the  round  and  puny  build  of  a  shet'p,  the 
contrast  is  no  less  astonishing  than  striking.  The  tiger,  of 
all  animals,  is  perhaps  the  most  active.  His  strength  is 
proverbial  Indeed,  he  has  been  often  known  to  prostrate 
and  kill  an  ox,  a  iebr%  or  even  pallah  with  a  single  stroke 
of  his  foot. 

Now  for  the  last^  but  not  least  of  our  proofs,  on  the 
subject  of  Physical  Strength.  The  main  link  of  the  great 
creation  is  man.  The  link  that  binds  our  philosophical, 
but  as  yet  severed  connections  in  this  article,  is  also 
man, — the  most  glorious,  the  most  perfect  work  of  the 
Creator.  Men,  then,  who  are  notedly  strong  among  their 
fellows,  are  constructed  on  the  wide  plan.  An  illustra- 
tion of  this,  which,  by  the  way,  comes  accidentally  across 
our  memory  while  we  write,  is  Dr.  Windship,  of  Boston, 
a  man  of  most  extraordinary  physical  powers,  broad  and 
deep  through  the  chest,  having  hands  and  feet  in  unison 
with  the  make  of  his  body.  In  this  gentleman  the 
broad  and  massive  is  in  every  way  predominant.  In 
tbe  idadiatonal  bouts  of  Rome's  most  glorious  days,  when 
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Iii!i  ocmiuib  swayed  half  the  then  known  worH,  ner 
atblet«s  were  dlstinguisbed  by  those  infallible  markti  vf 
strength,  breadth  of  neck,  face,  bead,  shoulders,  baodf, 
fieet,  limbs,  and  entire  Btiucture.  Then  having  bo  far 
illustrated  our  subject  and  drawn  upon  facts  which  cannot 
l^e  controverted,  we  must  hence  infer  in  the  sequence  that 
t>be  wide  form  of  construction  is  the  true  indicator  of 
f  b^'sical  Strength.  Roughness  of  face  is  also  an  indei  of 
fche  same  in  men  and  uuimals.  The  laws  of  nature  aro 
general  and  uncontrovertible,  and  as  surely  apply  to  the 
uaiverae  of  forms,  whetlier  wo  comprehend  them  or  not. 


PHYSICAL  LABOUR. 

Hathtq  long  oI»erved  ihafc  Bome  races  of  men,  as  well  aa 
many  classes  of  people,  are  naturally  and  conatitutionally 
averse  to  physical  labour,  I  have  been  led  to  observe 
closely  the  facial  and  bodily  signs  that  indicate  a  love  of 
corporeal  exertion. 

The  anti-induatrial  central  point  of  the  world  is  Arabia; 
for,  on  every  side,  branching  oat  to  the  east  and  west,  we 
find  industry  making  progress,  while,  in  Arabia,  centuiies 
pass  away  without  any  improvement,  save  what  has  been 
introduced,  almost  by  compulsion,  by  foreigners.  The  trade 
carried  on  by  exports  of  coffee,  dates,  figs,  spices,  and  drugs, 
tboagh  still  considerable,  is  said  to  be  only  a  shadow  of  the 
old  commerce  which  existed  before  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa,  or  when  Aden  was  in  its  prime,  and  the  Red  Sea 
was  the  great  commercial  route.  Arabia  has  few  mana- 
fnctures,  but  carries  on  a  transit  trade  in  foreign  fabrics, 
besides  importing  these,  to  some  extent,  for  its  own 
necessities.  Few  nations  have  approached  so  near  as  the 
Arabs  to  the  condition  of  standing  still  in  a  moml,  social, 
and  industrial  point  of  view.  Considering  bow  little  pro< 
gross  has  been  made,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  greater 
degeneracy  has  not  taken  place. 

The  southern  slave  owners  of  North  America  were  very 
much  addicted  to  indulge  in  Ibtless  idleness  and  give  way 
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their  love  of  repose.  They  disliked  toil  to  such  an 
■^^xtent  that  they  nsed  every  available  meaoa  to  avoid  it 
^^  ^  possible. 

The   North   American    [ndians  are   naturally  averse   to 

■  ^drudgery,   and   eviuce    energy   only    in    their   predaceows 

'  "pursuits.      Tbia  is    indicated    by   their  wide    cheekbones, 

^vhich  are  connected  with  the  respiratory  air  passages,  and 

evince,  by  their  largeness,  that  the  lungs  also  are  large,  aod 

give  vigour  for  the  development  of  predaceous  euei^y. 

In  Scotland  especially,  aa  well  as  in  the  north  of  England, 
and  Ulster  in  Ireland,  in  Prussia,  in  the  State  of  Ohio  in 
America,  as  well  aa  among  northerners  generally,  we  find 
1  love  of  physical  labour  and  active  performance  of  duty 
energetically.     The  ostensible  signs  of  these  tendencies  and 
qualities  are  manifest    in  the   prominent   bones  and   well 
iletined  and  developed    muscles  over  the  entire  corporeal 
frame.     When  we  find  l.irge  hands  without  an  abundance 
(if  adipose  tissue,  and  a  bony  face  with  a  muscular  expres- 
sion, we  may  feel  assured  that  labour  is  a  pleasure  to  those 
ivho  are  so  constituted.     The  slaveowners  of  America  had 
Small  hands  and  small  or  narrow   cheek  or   malar    bones 
^od   well-rounded  faces,  from   the  bones  being  small  and 
^»elt-rounded  with  fat     In  their  bodies,  the  muscles  were 
%iot,  as  a  general  fact,  so  well  developed  and  sinewy  as  those 
of  the  labouring,  energetic,  industrious  men  of  the  north. 
"IThe   climate,   in   connection   with   the   system  of  slavery. 
«inperindi)ced  among  the  masters  in  the  south  the  love  of 
md  predisposed  them  to  repose.     This  indolence  and 
[  ^istleasness  liecame  heightened  by  the  manners  and  customs 
'  ^hst  gradually  crept  in  among  them,  and  developed  their 
•en^ual  propensities  to  an  unhealthy  extent,  working  their 
moral  as  well  as  their  physical  deterioration. 

Two  of  the  most  easily  observed  features  of  the  human 
{ace  that  mark  the  industriously  and  laboriously  inclined, 
•re  a  prominent  protruding  chia  in  connection  with  nr»-- 
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minent  cheek-bonea.  Observe,  also,  that  laboar  expandi 
the  shoulders  and  widens  the  palms  of  the  hands^  and  thus 
evinces  the  practice  of  physical  effort,  and  this  naturaUy 
begets  a  propensity  to  take  pleasure  in  laborious  occupa- 
tions. Milnes  essentially  sympathized  with  this  progreasivB 
nature  when  he  wrote  >— 

**  Let  m  go  forth  and  resolntely  dan 
With  sweat  of  brow  to  toil  our  little  daj. 
And  if  a  tear  fall  on  the  tatk  of  oare 
In  memory  of  thoae  apring  hooia  passed  away, 
Bmah  it  not  by ! 

Our  hearts  to  God !  to  brother  men, 
And  labour,  Ueiting,  pnyer,  and  then  to  these  a  aignl* 

Kingsley's  advice  beautifully  expresses  the  sentiment  of  the 
earnest  worker: — 

'*  Do  what  thon  dost  as  if  the  earth  were  heaven. 
And  that  thy  last  day  were  the  judgment  day.** 

It  is  a  general  law  in  our  nature  that  when  any  £BtcuIty 
has  by  cultivation  enlarged  to  a  strong  degree,  it  invariably 
demands  scope  for  exercise  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  by 
which  the  development  was  produced.  Having  struck  one 
blow,  we  can  more  readily  strike  another;  and  the  more  we 
become  accustomed  to  striking,  the  more  natural  we  feel  it 
to  exercise  our  feracious  powers.  Thus,  in  the  course  of 
time,  it  becomes  a  pleasure  instead  of  a  drudgery.  What 
labouring  people  consider  a  pleasure,  the  idle  and  indolent 
eall  slavery. 

Physical  labour  enlarges  and  develops  various  portions 
of  the  body.  Stooping  labour  widens  the  cheek-bones 
{mcUa  osaia),  lengthens  the  under  jaw,  shortens  and  enlai^ges 
the  occipital  process,  protrudes  the  lower  part  of  the  fore- 
bead,  and  widens  the  hands,  feet,  and  shoulders.  Hence, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  before  mentioned,  these 
enlargements  are  Nature's  recorded  evidences  of  the  ability 
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uid   iDcIinatioQ  to  phyaicsl  exertion.     Examples  by  thou- 
Mods  maj  be  found  among  gymnasts,  attiletes,  pugilists, 
ousmen,  and  every  claea  of  physical  labourers.     Those  who 
never  labour,  never  desire  to  do  ao;  and  their  narrow  faces, 
thia  hands  and  feet,  and  contracted  shoulders  are  manifesta- 
tions of  their  leisure-loving  Qatures.     Uow  the  hands  and 
feet  will  diminish   may  plainly  be  seen  in  all  young  men 
^ho  are  reared  to  hard  work  ou  a  farm,  but  upon  entering 
^   shop,  sUtre,  or  lawyer's  oflSce  to  earn  a  livelihood,  half 
^  score  of  years  will  suffice  to  narrow  their  structure,  and 
xsot  only  make  them  consider  physical  toil  displeasing,  but 
Y%nder  their  framework  aa  sure  a  tell-tale  of  the  deterioration 
«s  untongued  Nature  can  become  in  revealing  any  of  her 
great  principlea 

Unfortunately  for  the  future  of  the  race,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing aversion  to  physical  labour  among  the  young  of  both 
Mies  in  the  present  nge.  This  Is  plainly  evinced  by  the 
shoulders  being  much  narrower  and  the  forms  slimmer  than 
were  those  of  the  young  of  the  last  century.  Look  for  a 
nomenl  at  the  fine  physical  development  of  the  Germans. 
£very  man  of  them  must  leam  one  of  the  industrial  trades, 
po  matter  how  high  his  rank.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
present  Emperor  of  Germany  regularly  learned  the  trade 
t>f  a  cary>enter.  .  Then  their  physique  is  still  further 
developed  by  the  compulsory  army  drill  that  must  he 
(jfidergone  by  every  young  man  of  sound  coustitution.  On 
f^\ie  other  hand,  the  girls  engage  in  domestic  and  outdoor 
irorlc  until  their  forms  take  the  national  characteristic 
noald  of  brood  shouldera  and  ample  womanly  chests. 

I^he  lassitude  and  yawning  listlessness  incident  to  idla- 
neei^saxi  be  dispelled  by  earnest  and  well-directed  exertion 
in  vnanuai  dexterity.  Whenever  you  see  a  young  woman 
faizit  in  a  church,  one  of  two  epithets  may  safely  beapp- 
iM«3  to  her — lazy  or  diseased.  Parents  that  are  too 
I  (aExder  do  more  to  promote  sickness  and  dbease  than  all 
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the  world  besides.  The  fond,  indulgent  mother  may  bt 
heard  saying:  "  There  now,  daughter,  you  sit  dowa  and  I 
will  do  the  work."  Thus  the  mother  goes  on,  day  after 
day,  toiling  and  striving  with  the  whole  burden  of  domestic 
cares,  while  the  idle  and  selfish  daughter,  were  she  profierly 
trained,  might  relieve  her  of  half  her  labour,  and  besides 
render  her  own  life  much  more  happy  by  the  double  plea^ 
sure  of  helping  her  parent  and  preparing  herself  for  her  own 
future  domestic  duties.  This  is  not  all;  for  the  daughter 
acting  thus  would  feel  life  a  pleasure,  and  ward  off  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  sloth  and  listlessness,  disease 
and  a  premature  grave,  over  which  the  epitaph  might  be 
written: — "Here  lies  the  victim  of  idleness,  who  died  of 
inanition."  How  wasted  looking  she  became;  how  narrow 
and  slim  her  form  in  every  feature. 

Young  man,  accept  and  lay  to  heart  the  advice  of  experi- 
ence, and  never  let  your  affections  settle  upon  any  one  until 
you  can  find  and  fancy  a  good,  strong,  broad-bodied,  well- 
developed  maid,  with  a  countenance  full  of  buxom  health 
and  cheerfulness,  who  can  heartily  reciprocate  your  affec- 
tion. This  form  of  person  is  by  nature  and  cultivation 
more  happy  than  a  narrow,  sharp-faced  individual  The 
very  law  of  industry  leads  us  on  to  contentment,  while  its 
duties  give  the  broad  build  to  the  young;  and  when  that 
form  is  once  attained,  it  becomes  a  real  pleasure  to  exert 
oneself,  because  it  is  in  true  harmony  with  one's  nature. 
Nothing  is  distasteful  that  is  in  true  harmony  with  one's 
interior  being.  How  much  happier  is  the  agriculturist  and 
manufacturer  than  the  man  of  leisure  who  lends  money  and 
is  constantly  fretting  his  hours  away  from  fear  of  losa  The 
servant  is  more  happy  than  his  master,  since  he  labours 
harder  and  Ras  less  care  and  anxiety.  The  laws  of  our 
being  inexorably  demand  labour;  and,  when  the  normal 
requirements  of  nature  are  heeded,  she  is  no  niggard  in  her 
"awards  of  happiness ;  but  when  they  are  ignored,  pain  and 
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00  much  importance  as  to  draw  up  a  spedial  code  of  lawi 
for  their  management.  Their  administration  was  entrusted 
to  a  gymnasiarch,  whose  duties  were  to  watch  and  control 
the  youth,  place  them  under  proper  teachers,  conduct  the 
periodical  games  and  festivals,  and  pay  the  athletes  whom  he 
trained  for  them.  In  Athens  the  number  of  gymnasiarcha 
appears  to  have  been  ten.  Besides  these,  there  were  the 
officers  called  Aliptm,  or  anointers,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prepare  the  youth  for  the  day's  exercise,  by  anointing  them 
with  oil  and  then  sprinkling  them  with  dust.  The  exercises 
taught  wera  pretty  much  the  same  over  the  whole  of  Qreeoe^ 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  carried  out  with  somewhat 
different  viewa  The  Spartans  looked  upon  them  as  a  sort 
of  initiation  into  the  sterner  realities  of  warfare;  while  the 
Athenians  not  only  made  them  subserve  this  end,  but  also 
used  them  as  a  means  for  imparting  grace  to  the  action 
and  movement  to  the  limbs.  The  chief  games  of  the 
gymnasium  were  foot-races,  jumping,  leaping,  quoits,  wrest- 
ling, boxing,  dancing,  &c.,  while  the  younger  pupils  practised 
also  with  balls,  tops,  and  a  variety  of  other  games  similar 
to  those  in  vogue  among  the  youth  of  modern  times. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  describe  with  any* 
thing  like  minuteness  the  Grecian  games,  which  were  among 
them  from  time  immemorial;  but  we  may  just  state  the 
general  facts, — that  they  were  very  numerous,  and  are 
traceable  by  tradition  back  to  the  earliest  periods  of  Grecian 
civilization.  Indeed,  much  of  the  obscurity  that  rests  on 
their  origin  is  in  consequence,  and  a  sign  of  their  high  and 
even  mythic  antiquity.  But  we  may  just  mention,  that 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemean,  and  the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  sacred. 

The  gymnastic  exercises  were  prescribed  in  a  well- 
planned  systematic  series,  beginning  with  the  easier,  and 
proceeding  to  the  more  difficult    Some  of  these  were  spo- 
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^citilly  fitted  to  give  strength,  others  agility;  some  ednoate*! 
"the  handa,  othera  the  feet.  Among  the  lighter  exercises 
"Were  reckoned  running,  leaping,  quoiting,  and  hurling  the 
javelin.  When  skill  had  b«en  attained  in  these,  and  the 
consequent  strength,  then  followed  a  severer  course  of 
rliscipline.  The  simple  course  was  wrestling  and  boxing; 
ths  compound  course  consisted  of — (1,)  The  Pentathlon 
for  "five  contests"),  made  up  of  the  union  of  running, 
leaping,  quoiting,  wrestling,  and  hurling  the  spear;  and, 
(5S,)  the  Pankration  (or  "general  trial  of  strength"),  which 
oonsisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 

These  games,   taken  in  connection   with  the  early  and 

long  training  by  which  they  were  preceded,  and  of  which 

'ti.liey  were  both  the  natural  result  and  reward,  were  a  grand 

^sdncational  .system,  bearing  pviroarily,  indeed,  in  favour  of 

•the   physical   development,  but  also  tending  directly  and 

ftowerfulty  to  advance  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture 

"The  exercises  through  which  the  child,  the  youth,  and  the 

Tn»B  were,  stage  by  stage,  conducted,  each  in  succession 

Tjecoming  difficult  and  more  complex,  aa  the  bodily  powers 

«ime  into  play  and  acquired  vigour,  were  admirably  adapted 

to  give  that  union  of  strength  and  beauty  in  which  phyucal 

perfection  consists,  and  in  which  the  Greeks  probably  sur^ 

passed  every  other  known  people. 

Solon's   high   estimate  of  the  paramount  importance  of 

t;V)e9e  games  has  been  already  alluded  to;  but  here  we  would 

farther  state  that  this  estimate  ta  still  more  strongly  per- 

«3«ived  in  the  designation  and  functions  of  two  other  officers 

Ck.ppotnted    under    Salon's     laws,    in    the    conduct   of   the 

^Qnnnnsia.     The  first  was  the  Koametea,  whose  name  comes 

■f-wcxn  a  word  (kocmoc)  signifying  "order  and  beauty,"  and 

'^chose   office   consisted   in   the   special   superintenilence  of 

^ncrything  fitted  to  further  these  high  qualities;  the  other 

officer  was  termed  Sopkronistea,  and  his  business  was  still 

more  intimately  conducive  to  informing  the  mind,  since,  m 
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his  designation  (from  atii^pwv)  proves,  he  was  required  to 
gnide  the  pupils  to  acn^pocruvfi  (aophrosyne),  a  term  for 
which  there  is  no  English  equivalent,  but  which  may 
approximately  bei  rendei-ed  by  "  sound-mindedness."  The 
fullest  and  best  information  on  this  interesting  and  vitally 
important  subject  is  to  be  found  in  Krause's  Die  Oymnaetik 
und  Agonistik  der  HeUenen;  and  in  his  Die  Pyihien^ 
Nemeen,  und  lathmien:  Leipzig,  1841. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  amusements  of  the  circus  did 
not  materially  differ  from  the  Greek  agones  or  contests 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  elsewhere,  and  were 
certainly  of  a  nobler  kind  than  the  frightful  gladiatorial 
fights  of  the  amphitheatres.  The  Romans,  however,  became 
much  more  brutal  in  their  tastes  and  public  amusements 
than  the  Greeks,  and  at  last  became  almost  wholly  addicted 
to  gladiatorial  and  wild-beast  combats. 

Let  it  be  carefully  and  earnestly  pondered,  as  one  of  the 
most  important  facts  educed  from  a  comparative  history  of 
all  nations,  ancient  and  modem,  that  all  those  peoples  who 
have  cultivated  the  active  industrial  arts,  tending  to 
develop  their  physical  forms  and  faculties,  have  risen 
highest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  and  been  freest  from 
poverty,  disease,  and  insanity.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  yes- 
terday that  Physical  Education  has  been  thought  of  among 
the  English-speaking  nationa  Having  bethought  them- 
selves, they  have  been  pondering  the  wholesome  example 
and  practices  of  some  of  the  celebrated  ancient  nations, 
especially  the  Greeks,  and  in  modern  times  the  Germana 
We  need  only  point  to  the  immense  superiority  of  these 
nationalities  over  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  social  and  physi- 
cal  development,  to  feel  assured  of  carrying  conviction  to 
every  candid  mind  as  to  the  enormous  advantages  accruing 
from  the  training  of  the  human  frame  to  active  and  vigorous 
industrial  habits.  Hitherto,  Physical  Education  has  been 
left  far  too  much  to  nature  and  chance;  and  we  owe  it 
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^vnainly  to  the  improved  condition  of  medicid  science  tliat 
■public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  deficiency.     It  in- 
<:ltides,  first  of  all,  the  essential  conditions  of  health,  such 
as  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  exercise,  diet,  alternate  periods  ot 
Ittboar  and   recreation ;    secondly,   the    strengthening  and 
proper  development  of  the   bodily   powers    by  means   of 
drilling,   marching,  and  gymnastic  exercises;    thu'dly.  the 
formation   of  certain   useful  habits,   which,   after  a   time. 
Income  almost  iostinctive.     Hand-writing  is  a  Rne  example 
of  a  habit  of  this  kind,  which  can  be  impressed  once  and 
forever  on  the  nervous  system ;  the  power  of  rapid  perform- 
AQce  on  musical   instruments  is  another  faculty  dependent 
on  the  same  kind  of  physical  training.     Easy  and  graceful 
deportment,  again,  is  a  trained  habit;  so  also  is  clear  and 
Correct    verbal    articulation.      In   fact,   wherever  physical 
4^tion  ia  required  of  such  a  nature  that  it  may  he  trans- 
ferred by  habit  from  a  voluntary  act  to  a  reflex  one,  there 
%he  use  of  physical  educatii'n  becomes  evident;  for  every 
^gpoA  habit  which  ia  thus  formed  and  fixed  by  early  train* 
xog.  whether  it  be  a  useful  accomplishment,  or  a  graceful 
v^eportment.  or  a  facility  of  correct  expression,  or  any  kind 
«zif  musical  dexterity,  is  just  so  much  power  actually  treas- 
■Vired  up  in  the  nervous  system,  which  can  be  brought  forth 
^and  applied  at  any  moment,  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  animated 
aooachinery,  and  that,  too,  without  any  trouble  or  any  sense 
of  fatigue  to  the  possessor.     Addison's  observation  is  worth 
repeating  here.     He  says; — ^"  Manufactures,  trade,  and  agri- 
culture, naturally  employ  more  than  nineteen  parts  of  the 
species  in  twenty;  and  as  for  those  who  are  not  obliged  to 
labour,  by  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bom,  they  are 
more   miserable   than   the   rest  of   mankind,    unless  they 
indulge  themselves  in  that  voluntary  labour  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  exercise." 
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THE   EFFECTS  OF  INDUSTRY   ON  THB 
HUMAN   FACE. 

Unabfibiho  and  nebntouB  fiwsn  are  often  met  with  in 
Bocietj,  and  more  especiaUy  among  tb«  wealthy.  Their 
expressionless  smoothnesB  ha*  never  been  broken  by  toraa- 
doea  of  thought  or  ioteDse  application.  Many  of  the  yoang 
may  be  seen  who  are  called  beautiful,  and  those  individuals 
present  &ces  only  of  the  smooth  and  undefined  form,  which 
ia  the  image  of  their  minda  Inaction  and  idleness  of  the 
physical  and  mental  forces  bring  on  roundness  of  features 
which  are  ever  unmistakable  signa  of  TumentUy.  They 
may  be  compared  to  a  bombshell  with  burning  fuse,  round 
and  pretty  to  behold,  but  not  good  company. 

It  requires  long  hours,  yea,  years,  of  patient  and  earnest 
labour,  to  acquire  iacial  marks  expressive  of  gigantic  think- 
ing power.  Nearly  all  mankind  are  naturally  fond  of 
leisure  and  enjoyment,  and  aa  ease  is  most  generally  found 
amongst  the  wealthy,  so  expressionless  faces  are  most 
commonly  seen  in  that  sphere  of  society.  Labour  chisels 
the  features  into  clearness  and  cheerfulness  of  expression, 
whereaa  idleness  will  turn  the  most  expressive  and  beauti- 
ful features  into  listless,  sad  and  undefined,  clam-like 
smoothness.  Many  boys,  when  grown,  carry  faces  with 
azpressions  of  emptiness  and  vnnrtia  of  mind.     They  go 
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Abroad  to  earn  a  living  for  tbemselvea,  and  after  twenty, 
or  even  ten  years,  return  to  their  friends  with  fiices  furrowed 
"by  the  plough  of  experience.  The  deep  wrinkles  have  Won 
tut  serosa  the  brow — the  nose  has  grown  higher  on  tho 
bridge — the  nostrils  have  opened  largely — the  chin  has 
become  more  broad  and  far-reaching;  tho  lips  having  learned 
to  keep  their  own  secrets,  are  firmly  compressed;  lines  like 
diverging  rays  of  light  surround  the  eyes;  the  round,  full 
cheek  of  childhood  nestles  no  longer  there,  and  all  is  changed 
from  boy  to  manhood.     His  face  tells  no  falsehood,  as  it  ia 


PIXogccM,  »  cynic  phUfwopher,  wboH  mental  induitr;  has  nnlj, 
if  «ver,  beeii  equalled. 

I  ^od's  truth,  and  he,  overflowing  with  strength  and  nature's 
•Mobility,  walks  forth  the  highest  type  of  man,  Belf-niad& 
Others  remain  boys  in  mind  until  forty,  or  even  through  a 
life-time,  undeveloped  because  they  shunned  the  means  of 
*coomplialiing  their  highest  maturing.  Children's  faces  are 
often  seen  on  men  and  women  of  thirty  and  forty  years  of 
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age.  Their  lives  have  been  as  smooth  as  glass.  The  great 
trials  of  the  world,  which  are  immeose  furnaces  to  tr^  the 
metal  of  mea,  have  not  purified  and  turned  them  to  steel. 
The  more  lead  ia  melted  and  cooled,  the  more  free  from 
dross  it  hecomesi  the  more  men  have  touched  the  antipodes 
of  sorrowing  sympathy,  or  repellant  hatred,  the  less  worl^- 
tess  material  they  contain.  Fleshy,  round,  smooth  faces,  are 
significant  of  ease-loving  and  inactive  minilB.  An  old  adage 
among  the  ancients  was,  that  a  lean  and  wrinkled  face 
evinced  great  wisdom. 
It  is  true  to  a  great  ex- 
teat,  that  all  original 
men  of  great  mental 
lahour  have  carried  faca 
rather  spare  and  well 
lined. 

To  think  gives  an 
action, — to  storm  with 
thought  requires  greiit 
action ;  the  great  emotion 
swings  the  facial  muscles 
one  against  another,  pro* 
dncing  deep  wrinkles; 
and  years  of  wonderful 
ap|)licBtion  and  mental  * 
effort  leave  deep  indent- 
ations and  well-defiodd  LnetiM  Ahhbim  S«ii«e».  m  OBlebraM  Bo- 
marka  on  the  Phyeiog-  mMphUowphBr,  with weU-defined  lino* 
,  ^ .  indicative  of  jMn  at  oonMOiitiTe  mental 

nomy  of  man;  as  active      ^^^^t^^ 

waters  of  former  years 

liave  left  their  deep  gullies  on  the  Physiognomy  of  earth. 
PbysiognomiBta  call  these  wrinkles  on  mankind  beautifuli 
as  they  are  recorded  evidences  of  a  life  of  industry  and 
virtue. 
In  looking  over  oiz  hundred  photographs  of  noted  rogues 
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id  the  "  rogue's  g&llery "  in  San  Francisco,  I  observed  1 
t>iiey  vera  nearly  all  wrinkleless,  and  of  rounii,  full,  expre»< 
sionless  (iM^s.  This  peculiarity  of  features  would  scieoUfi- 
vsally  testify  to  an  utter,  or  nearly  an  entire  absence  of 
«=liaracter.  As  it  takea  much  character  to  make  a  mau 
"tborougbly  honest,  so  they  have  too  little  to  give  Uiiea 
«3f  honesty. 

People  wbo  live  industrious  lives  are  usually  moat  moral, 
^nd  out  of  &  knowledge  of  this  fact  sprang  the  truthful 
^saying,  that  "  idleness  is  Satan's  workshop." 

When  visiting  the  penitentiaries  of  various  States,  thai 
^ct  has  been  made  apparent  by  the  records  of  those  several 
"places  of  puDiahmeot,  that  many  of  those  crimioala  wen 
formerly  loafers,  without  even  a  trade  by  which  to  earn  an 
honourable  living. 


y" 


y  ■; 


A  Scotcbnuu,  of  Edinburgh,  m  r«markatil«  exunplB  of  pbyiio&l  iudaitij. 
Industry  may  be  compared  to  the  running  brook,  which 
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is  ever  pure,  or  purifying  itself;  whereas  idleness  u  the  i 
etagnant  pool  retaining  all  filth,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  j 
more. 

There  are  tnany  men  and  women  who  are  well-bom  and  | 
amply  educated,  but  who,  not  being  compelled  to  labour,  , 
settle  down  luto  characterless  nothings,  and  become  cess-  j 
pools   to   catch   the   vices   of   those   who    surround    thein. 
Earnest,  ardent,  and  interesting  labour  will  develop  char- 
acter,  and  that  character  will  produce  wrinkles.     Hence, 
those  who  would  lead  lives  of  honour  and  usefulness,  shun-  | 
uing  vice  and  crime,  let  your  aim  ever  be  to  cast  cff  the 
Bcuni  of  idleness  which  only  gathers  on  still  wato^,  nerer  J 
sliudiog  the  purity  of  the  dashing  stream. 


Vwn,  Odstatb  DuRfc,  a  Prenob  dealgiuiT  anil  eagnva,  whoao  faoa  1 
nhows  nteeagth  mthec  thoji  delioocy  ;  a  power  uid  wealth  of  Imagination  f 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL  SIGNS  OF  PHYSICAL 
ENDURANCE. 

3'BOU  the  Idtin  word  durua,  bard,  we  have  fonned  tbe 
iEnglish  terms  durable,  durability,  endure,  endurance,  becft(ise 
it  bas  been  remarked  with  respect  to  all  substances  in 
nature — animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral — that  the  more  hard 
they  are,  that  is,  the  more  compactly  put  together  their 
particles,  the  more  wear  and  tear  they  are  capable  of 
austainiDg.  The  hardetit,  and,  therefore,  most  imperishable 
of  all  known  substances  is  the  diamond ;  and  aciontific  men 
reckoQ  nine  lesser  degrees  of  hardness  among  minerals 
down  to  talc,  which  is  the  suftest.  Any  of  these,  however, 
are  harder  than  vegetable  substances;  among  which  the  oak, 
Ksh,  elm,  chestnut,  walnut,  beech,  birch,  &a.  called  hard 
woods,  have  been  proved  to  hear  much  more  wear  and  tear 
than  those  denominated  soft  woods.  Among  animals,  w« 
find  those  to  be  the  most  hardy  that  have  the  least  soft 
material,  and  the  most  hard  in  tbeir  composition — fat  being 
the  softest,  the  muscle  mucn  narder,  and  the  bones  hardest 
of  all.  Fat  (adipose)  is  a  reservoir  of  nourishment  in  case 
of  long  fasting  or  sii^kness,  and  is  conspicuous  in  the  hump 
of  the  camel ;  but  it  gives  no  power  of  enduring  labour  and 
fnligue.  Horses  are  not  considered  fit  (or  the  race-course  if 
they  are  at  all  in  an  adipose  condition;  and  those  of  Sahara, 
never  much  troubled  with  this  quality,  are  still  further 
reduced  before  joining  an  ostrich  hunt;  which  la  the 
■everest  ordeal  to  which  they  are  subject.     Bo  it  is  tb« 
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lean  hound,  and  not  the  fat  dog,  that  is  chosen  to  pnrsue 
the  game,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  his  swiftness,  but 
his  power  of  continued  exertion.  In  the  human  race,  we  find 
that  very  fat  persons  are  naturally  puffed  and  out  of  breath 
after  the  least  unusual  exertion ;  also  that  they  never 
attain  to  old  age,  and  are  very  liable  to  apoplexy;  whereas 
those  that  endure  well  the  toils  of  an  industrious  life,  and 
become  examples  of  extreme  longevity,  are  persons  of  what 
is  called  a  moderate  habit  of  body. 

Bones  being  the  hardest  of  all  the  materials  entering  into 
the  constitution  of  the  human  body,  we  naturally  expect, 
and  find  it  so  in  fact,  that  the  larger  these  are,  the  greater 
the  power  of  physical  endurance.  A  man  may  not  be  tall, 
yet  have  broad,  heavy  bones;  or  he  may  be  tall,  and  have 
large  bones  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  muscle.  Such  a  one 
will  be  capable  of  greater  exertion  and  will  endure  more 
fatigue  than  one  whose  bones  and  muscles  are  more 
equally  developed;  because  the  bones,  being  harder  than 
the  muscles,  are  the  more  enduring  substance.  People 
thus  constituted  may  not  live  so  long  as  those  of  the 
rounder,  life-giving  form;  but  they  will  more  easily 
sustain  a  hard  day's  march,  fatiguing  labour,  prolonged 
fasting,  or  mental  grief,  than  those  of  any  other  build. 
Such  men  exhibit  well-marked  outlines  in  their  features; 
the  face  somewhat  hard  and  angular;  the  nose  always 
prominent ;  the  eye-bones  sharp  and  jutting  out  like  the 
over-hanging  cliffs  of  a  waterfall 

The  camel  ((7.  Bactrianvs)  is  capable  of  more  endurance 
than  any  other  of  the  quadrupeds  employed  by  man.  How 
his  bones  stand  out!  bow  large  are  his  joints  I  What  an 
uncouth  looking  animal  altogether!  He  can  traverse  the 
burning  sands  of  the  desert  day  after  day  without  tasting 
food  or  refreshing  himself  with  drink  ;  and  this  with  a 
burden  of  perhaps  a  thousand  pounds  weight;  performing 
a  journey  of  hundreds  of  miles  at  the  rate  of  two  and  one- 
half  miles  an  hour. 
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Less  unsightly  than  tbe  camel,  but  more  bony  and  homely- 
looking  than  the  horse  (E.  CabaUu^),  is  the  ass  {E.  Asinu*), 
and  much  more  patient  of  continued  fntig^ue. 

So  we  find  humely,  bony  faces  in  mankind  to  be  evidences 
of  great  power  of  endurance,  both  aa  to  body  and  mind. 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  remarkable  example  of  this  con- 
figuration. Ke  is  said  to  have  gone  through  the  severest 
agricultural  lalmur  iu  early  life,  and  to  have  gained  the 
uuhiiquet  of  the  railsplitter,  by  performing  the  feat  of 
splitting  SOOO  rails  in  one  day.  In  his  afler  career,  he  was 
pre-eminently  distinguished  for  fortitude  in  suffering,  aa 
well  as  activity  and  perseverance  in  doing  whatever  fell  to 
his  lot. 

The  persistent  exertion  which  Weston,  the  pedestrinn, 
requires  to  use  in  order  to  w»'k  a  hundred  and  twelve  milea 
in  twenty-four  hours,  is  rarely  if  ever  equalled.  His  walk 
of  four  hundred  miles  in  five  days,  which  he  uccomplinhed, 
«s  be  did  the  other  of  a  hundi-ed  and  twelve  in  twenty-four 
bours,  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  powers  of  endurance,  Hia 
face  and  figure  is  at  once  skin  and  bony.  The  slightne*? 
nDurrls  hira  activity,  the  osteogeny  insures  the  power  of 
continuance.  Andrew  Jackson  was  another  man  formed  tp 
endure  hardship,  aa  was  evinced  in  the  osteons  structure  of 
his  frame.  When  but  thirteen  j'cars  of  age  he  fought  under 
Sumter,  and  continued  in  the  army  until  the  end  of  the 
war  of  independence.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Creek 
Indians  broke  out  in  hostilities,  he  raised  a  volunteer  force 
of  two  or  three  thousand  men  to  defeat  them,  and,  when 
provisions  failed,  set  his  men  an  example  of  endurance  by 
feeding  on  hickory  nuts,  whence  the  soubriquet  of  Old 
Hickory.  His  political  life  was  marked  by  a  steady  and 
powerful  resistance  of  all  opposition,  and  his  presidency 
by  singular  firmness  in  carrying  out  whatever  bis  judgment 
approved.  Wellington  is  known  to  have  rode  the  little 
horee  Copenhagen  for  seventeen  consecutive  hours  on  the 
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field  of  Wuterloo,  and  to  h&ve  declared  be  was  as  spiriU 
and  fiesh  a&  the  animal,  which  kicked  up  on  hia  dis 
ing.  Tlib  celebrnted  general  was  rather  of  smull  statun 
bub  bony,  well-inuacled,  and  so  ttardy  that  be  received  tht 
soubriquet  of  "  the  IroQ  Diike." 

Ho,   therefore,  thnt  would  live  long,  and  be  capable  i 
doing  much    while   be    lives,   should   avoid   all   that   i 
iodulgciice  which  brings  on  the  heavy,  soft,  adipose  c 
formation.     He  may  not  be  able  to  render  his  bones  lai 
and  prominent;   but  he  may  generally  avoid  overloadioj 
himself  with  fat,  and  losing  his  manly  enei^es  to  habit*  < 
luxurious  ease  and  aelf- indulgence. 


William  Ccllkn  Bktakt.  diib  of  tJia  moat  celebrated  of  AmetkMl 
pocti,  on  eiceedlnglj  cloae  observor  cf  kll  tha  pbeoomana  *lii»»^fluimt 
nature,  jel  a  vast  current  of  philosopti;  nm  tbniagh  his  tcim  and  praw> 
which  embody  niultitndos  of  deitalla  tnlerwovBn  with  oplgrasunmtio  felicftgi  ■ 
Into  the  purest  and  most  beanUfnl  Bo^iih. 


;rasiiiimtio  lelicttgl  ^m 
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MARKS  OF  LONGEVITY. 

At  the  fbrty-tbini  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  in  Edinburgh  during 
the  month  of  August,  1871,  the  suhject  of  Longevity 
iras  touched  upon,  though  verj'  sparingly  discussed.  The 
Spenkets — according  to  a  not  uocoramon  practice  among 
our  modern  so-called  scientific  teachers — confined  them- 
aelves  chiefly  to  facts  for  the  most  part  euch  as  could  he 
culled  from  the  daily  news^papers,  avoiding,  as  if  with 
intent,  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  the  principles  or  reasons 
on  which  the  inducted  facts  were  based.  They  were  loud 
as  to  results,  but  the  "  why"  of  the  results — the  only  thui}[ 
«ne  would  imagine  with  wliiob  men  of  science,  as  such,  have 
■to  do — does  not  seem  to  have  occupied  even  a  moiety  of 
their  attention.  They  made  certain  statements  relative  to 
effects  which  had  come  directly  or  indirectly  under  their 
own  notice,  but  left  the  causes  on  which  the  elTecta  de- 
pended for  their  existence  nearly  or  completely  untouched. 
It  ia  as  if  they  had  gravely  stated  that  a  stono  thrown 
up  into  the  air  was  sure  to  come  down  again,  without 
making  reference  to  that  law  by  which  the  earth  attruct^ 
t«  itfl  centre  bodies  witliia  a  certain  radius  whicli  are  lighter 
than  itself;  or  as  if  they  had  solemnly  averred  that  tbf 
hardy  lichen  was  the  only  ptanl  which  oould  thriv*  «l 
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the  height  of  18,225  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean, 
without  referring  to  those  peculiarities  in  the  lichen  which 
account  for  its  growth  in  a  region  where  other  plants 
would   wither  and  die.      It  is  not  enough  for  scientific 
purposes,  or  for  practical  purposes,  to  tell  us  that  certain 
men  lived  to  an  extremely  old  age;  for  such  a  statement, 
unsupported   by  the  results  of  philosophical  research,  is 
only  calculated  to  make  those  whose  friends  do  not  reach 
a   long    term    of   years^  dissatisfied    with    their   circum- 
stances and  ungrateful  to  nature.     What  kind   of  build 
had   these  long-lived    men?     What   was   the    nature    of 
the   food  they   took    into    their    systems!      What  were 
their   general    and    particular   habits?      How   were  they 
treated  when  they  were  young?    And  may  other  men,  by 
using  the  same  food,  and  accustoming  themselves  to  the 
same  habits,  avoid  a  middle  age  or  early  death  and  live 
to  the   same  age?     These,  and  other  questions  lying  on 
the  same   plane    of   things,  we  would    expect    to    have 
answered  when   the  subject  is  broached  by  scientific  pro- 
fessors, and  not  the  bald   statement,  which   must  be  as 
evident  to  any  newspaper-reading    schoolboy  as  to   the 
most   philosophic   among  philosophers,  that  certain  men 
have  reached  an  uncommonly  great  age  before  giving  up 
the  ghost. 

It  was  stated  by  Mr, ,  in  a  paper  which  he  read 

before  the  above  Association,  that  he  had  observed  "  a 
sort  of  silvery  expression,  with  apparently  great  toughness 
of  the  skin,  which  he  deemed  an  essential  peculiarity  in 
persons  over  ninety,"  and  these  marks  were  given  as 
Physiognomical  signs  of  Longevity.  So  far  so  good.  But 
what  is  it  that  produces  this  ''silvery  expression/'  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  "toughness  of  skin"  observed 
in  people  over  ninety  years  of  age?  These  are  the  pro- 
blems which  Mr. ought  to  have  solved,  but  which 

he    cooiiy    ignored.     It    is    true    he  mentioned   that   the 
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itld  people  referred  to  did  not  use  tobucco;  but  did  be  attri- 
-nute  the  Pbyaiognomical  signs  of  which  he  had  spoken  to 
::;hi8  fact!    Nay,  he  did  nut  so  much  a-i  think  it  worthy  of 
Kieing  au^ested  that  tobacco  was  injurious  to  the  humaQ 
system,  and  must,  as  a  necesnary  consequence,   do   much 
^n   the   way  of  shortening   life.      Nor  did   he   make   the 
i^igDtest  H]lu<iion  to  liie  nature  of  the  food  on  which  the 
individuals   to   whom   he   referred   had  subsisted,   neither 
did   he   consider  it   within   his   province  to   refer  to   the 
tough-skluned  people's  geneml   habits.     Thus  we  see  men 
(lUmbing  the  wall  of  science,  or  at  least  pretending  to  do 
lile  they  are  livincr  in  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the 
of  which  that  wall  is  ^(.nstructed,  and  the  kind 
ition  on  which  it  is  based. 
!IV>  stintain  life  to  an  old  age  requires  in  man  or  animal 
Strong  vital  powere,  in  order  that  the  system  in  all   it« 
parts  may  be  furnished  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  healthy 
blood;  for  without  a  sufficiency  of  healthy  blood  there  can 
lie  oo  harmonious,  healthy  action  of  the  fiiculties,  and  where 
UiiB  healthy  action   of  the  faculties  does    not  take   place, 
tiiat  physical  strength  which  in  necessary  for  long  endur- 
ance cannot  possibly  exist.     When  a  lamp  goen  out,  it  i« 
\>ecauae    it    lacks    combustible    sultstance,    viir,    oil;    and 
•0  it  is  with  the  lamp  of  life.     When  a  man  dies  a  natural 
death,  the  proximate  cause  of  his  death  is  a  want  of  healthy 
"blood  which  constitutes  the  substratum  of  human  life.     So 
long  as  the  body  is  supplied  with  giiod  blood,  so  long  does 
"the  lamp  hold  on  to  bHm;"   but  onco  this  ceases,  life 
diea  out,  "  the  lamp"  has  lost  its  combustibit:  substance, 
and  can  "bum"  no  longer.     Now,  this  being  settled,  the 
question    nnturnlly   comes    ap,   "  Where   do   we   get  good 
blood,  and  of  what  is  it  made?"     We  answer,  good  blood 
is   made  of  good  food,  such  as  nature   has   provided   for 
us,  heartily  eaten,  and  properly  digested.     He  who  has  a 
capacious  stomach,  healthy   digestive  organs,  and  a  go-vJ 
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appetite,  possesses  most  unqnestionably  the  fandameDtal 
essentials  of  a  long  life.  Experiments  have  often  been 
made,  both  on  men  and  animals,  and  in  every  instance 
it  has  been  found  that  long-lived  persons  have  large 
stomachs.  But»  then,  this  organ  can  be  damaged.  Indeed 
there  are  few  diseases  whose  beginnings  cannot  be 
traced  to  a  deranged  stomach.  Tobacco,  strong  tea,  strong 
coffee,  spirituous  liquors,  unwholesome  confectionaries,  and 
luxuries  of  almost  every  description,  invariably  derange 
the  stomach  and  weaken  digestion;  and  whatever  does 
this  must  inevitably  shorten  life.  Soundness  of  body 
and  largeness  of  mouth  are  always  signs  of  a  roomy 
stomach,  and  are  thus,  according  to  the  principles  laid 
down,  physiognomical  signs  of  longevity.  So  is  it  in 
plant  life.  The  small  lichen  which  can  grow  and  vegetate 
on  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other  plant,  is  round  in 
form  and  vigorous,  having  large  absorbing  as  well  as  cir* 
cuktory  powers.  It  has  strong  life-producing  organs,  and 
on  account  of  its  inherent  vitality,  can  endure  the  cold 
and  sustain  itself  in  places  where  plants  not  so  round 
in  form  would  wither  and  perish  in  a  few  hours.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  animals.  Elephants  are  of  a  round 
construction,  with  large  mouths,  large  stomachs,  and  are 
noble  eaters;  and  it  is  admitted  by  all  naturalists  who 
know  anything  of  history,  that  these  animals  have  been 
known  to  live  as  long  as  240  years.  The  round  carp,  or 
gold-fish,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Buffon,  lives  to 
an  enormous  age.  He  mentions  two  which  he  himself 
had  seen,  one  of  which  was  150  and  the  other  200  years 
of  age,  and  pike  have  been  known  to  live  even  longer 
than  that;  while  the  tortoise,  remarkable  for  its  round- 
ness, with  excellent  digestive  organs,  sometimes  sustains 
life  during  four  full  centuries.  Birds,  too,  are  very  round 
and  able  to  digest  well — even  pebbles,  nails,  and  glass 
being  no  obstruction;  and  we  are  assured  by  naturalistf 
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t.liat  there  have  been  instances  of  swans  living  over  SOO 

Now,  when  wo  look  at  those  animals  which  are  sliiD 
or  flat  in  form,  we  find  the  v«ry  opposite  tb  be  true.     Their 
stomachs  are  not  cnpocious,  thus  rendering  digestion  less 
endimDg,  so  that,  com  pn rati  vely  speaking,  they  die  at  an 
early  age.    The  common  rabbit  is  long,  thin,  and  flat,  and 
rarely  lives  beyond  ton  years.     The  giraffe  is  peculiarly 
tall   and  slim   of  build,  and   Beldom   reaches   the   i^e   of 
twenty.     The  ox   and   the  horse   rarely  manage  to   live 
thirty    years,    especially    those    which    are    domesticated. 
Their  natural  habits  are  changed,  and  by  a  forced  manner 
of  feeding,  their  digestive  organs  become  extremely  weak, 
to  that  they  ate  not  unfrequently  considered  old  at  twenty. 
Prolonged  life  ts  dependent  upon  natural  law,  and  where 
Dataral  law  is  violated,  premature  death  cannot  but  ensue. 
We  have  met  with  several  men  who  were  over  1 00  years 
of  Age;   these    were   in    various   parts   of   the  world,  and 
io  every  instance  they  were  of  medium  height,  had  Urge 
luths,  were  round  in  form,  with  good  healthy  digestive 
irgitDS,  attributable  to  plain  living  when  they  were  young, 
lie  persons  of  whom  we  speak  were  also  very  temperate 
their  hnbita.     They  neither  smoked  nor  chewed  tobacco; 
ley  were  thus  saved  from  throwing  off  their  saliva  and 
''cakening  their  etomacha     Only  one  of  them  used  coffee, 
id  he  only  once  per  day.     They  all   partook  of  tea,  but 
it  was  of  the  weakest  kind      Confectionaries  they  avoided, 
and  when  they  were  youn^r  had  lived  much  in  the  opea   , 
ur.     They  wore  comfortable,  strong  clothing,  and  in  quan*^ 
tiUea  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  cold,  while  they  toolt^4 
in  enough  of  pure  oxygea    They  were  not  fleshy,  though 

C  build,  and  their  bones  had  been  strengthened  by 
and  the  character  of  their  food.  In  none  of  them 
the  slightest  appearance  of  tiiat  species  of  tumot 
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containing  pap   or    plaster  like  matter.      They  were  not 
atheromatous:  such  symptoms  being  found  only  where  the 
digestive  organs   are   not   good,  and  in  consequence  the 
blood  is  much  hnpaired.      Their    hearts  were  free   from 
fat,   their  lungs  strong  and  healthy,  and  their  external 
senses  were  good,  with  the  exception  of  two  persons  who 
were  a  little  deaf,  and  all  these  ever-to-be-envied  bodily 
conditions  were  the  natural  effects  of  a  powerful  nutritioui 
system.     One  coloured  man  who  lived  in  Ohio,  and  was 
lis  years  of  age,  had  all  the  special  senses  in   perfect 
order,  and  his  well-balanced  judgment  we  have   scarcely 
seen  equalled  among  men  of  forty.     Nor  was  there  on^ 
of  all  the  centenarians,  which  it  has  been  our  good  fortune 
to  see,  who  manifested  the  slightest  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
relative  either  to  their  age  or  circumstances.     Indeed,  a 
halo  of  commendable  resignation  seemed  to  surround  eveiy 
one  of  them,  and  to  this  resignation,  or  rather  intelligent 
contentment,  they  were  much  indebted  for  their  long  life, 
OS  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  healthy  digestion,  regu- 
larity of  bodily  secretions,  and  good  blood,  than  this  very 
rare  mental  quality.     Owing  to  their  temperate  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  the  nervous  system  was  never  deranged; 
and  this  being  the  case,  the  brain  and  nerve  form   was 
preserved  intact — the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  over-estimate.      We  may  also  add  that  they  were  all 
married,  or  had  been,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to 
their  "length   of   days;*'  for  while   matrimony  improper 
leads  to  ill-health   and  premature  death,  matrimony,  as 
nature  would  have  it,  ever  tends  to  longevity.    Thomas 
Parr,  who  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  152  years,   was 
examined    by   Harvey,  to   whom   the  world  is  indebted 
for  at  least  one  important  Physiological  discovery,   and 
according  to  Harvey's  account,  Parr's  bodily  organs  were 
in  such  excellent  order  that,  but  for  tho  fiu^t  that  he  waa 
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|Hkea  bo  London  to  visit  Charles  I.  and  hia  Court,  and 
iras  prevailed  upon  to  indulge  largely  iD  cuke,  wine,  and 
^her  luxuries,  he  tnight  have  lived  fifty  years  longer, 
riicse  things,  however,  being  wholly  unsuitable  for  hia 
lystem,  deranged  so  materially  and  rapidly  hia  digestive 
[mgtins,  that  he  died  before  he  bad  time  to  return  home. 
Of  this  remarkable  man  Taylor  wrote  the  following  brief 
deecription: — - 

"  Hii  Umbi  tbeir  strength  havB  left, 
Hii  teeth  all  goue  (but  one)  bii  light  benft, 
Bis  Hinews  ihruiik,  his  blood  moat  chill  mod  cold- 
Small  aolace;  iroperfectioni  manifald 
Yet  (till  hia  ajrHta  posieaa  his  mortal  tnmk; 
Sor  uru  hia  aeaws  in  hia  ratuB  sbmuk. 
But  that  his  heuriog'a  quick,  Jtin  nlomach  good, 
fie'll  feed  veil,  ale«p  well,  well  digest  hia  food. 
He  will  a]«ak  heartily,  laugh,  and  be  merry; 
Drink  ate,  and  now  and  then  a  cup  of  cherry, 
Lovea  company,  imd  imdentanding  talk, 
Jnd  on  both  aides,  held  up,  will  aometimea  walk; 
And  though  old  age  hia  bee  with  wnnklea  fill. 
He  bath  been  handsome,  and  in  comely  still ; 
Well-faced,  and  though  hia  beard  not  oft  corrected. 
Yet  neat  it  grows,  not  tike  »  beard  neglected." 

The  portrait  of  Parr  which  is  given  on  page  180,  and 
phtch  we  feel  assured  our  readers  will  be  interested 
from  a  likeness  by  Reubens.  It  was  painted 
when  Parr  waa  140  years  of  age,  twelve  years  before  he 
died. 

The  conclusioD  to  which  we  have  come,  then,  not  only 

1  personal  observation,  but  from  the  testimony  of  others 

J  have  made  experiments,  is,  that  ronndnesa  of  form  and 

s  of  stomach,  indicated  by  a  corresponding  capaciouft- 

I  of  mouth,  are  unmistakable  Physiognomical  signs  of 

long  life;  because  where  these  are  we  find  as  a  natural 

r  consequence    healthy    digestion     and    strong    assimilative 

Ipowent,  all  of  which  keep  the  human  system  in  good  repair. 
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and  are  absolntely  necesAary  io  longevity.  And  here  wa 
may  give  without  comment  a  rule  to  determine  longevity, 
which  has  been  popular  amoncr  Qerman  doctors  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

An  imaginary  or  real  line  can  be  run  from  the  lower 
portion  of  the  superciliary  ridge  to  the  occipital  point  or 
protuberance;  if  this  line  runs  high  above  the  opening 
of  the  ear  the  life  force  is  strong,  if  running  near  or 
over  the  opening  of  the  ear  the  life  force  is  weak  or  very 
weak. 

It  may  be  objected  by  half-informed  religionists  that  a 
desire  for  long  life  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that  plain 
statement  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  speaks  of  seventy 
years  as  the  term  of  human  life;  but  to  this  we  have  to 
reply  that  we  have  never  been  able  to  accept  that  statement 
as  unconditional     The  foolishness  of  man  was  no  doubt 
apparent  to  the  author  of  the  statement,  and,  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  he  merely  meant  to  say  that  the  habits  of  men, 
chiefly  evil,  stood  in  the  way  of  long  life,  and  that  so  long 
as  these  habits  were  unchanged,  generally  speaking,  seventy 
years  would  end  their  sublunary  days;  but  let  the  habits 
of  men    be  changed;    let  their    bodies    be    attended    to 
from  childhood  upwards  as  they  ought  to  be  attended  to ; 
let   all  narcotics,  whether   of  a  solid   or  liquid  nature,  be 
strenuously  kept  out  of  the  system;  thus  let  the  digestive 
organs  get,  what  we  call  in  common  parlance,  "  fair  play,* 
and  what  is  there  in  the  words  of  IsraeVs  poet  to  hinder 
any  man  from  living  twice  seventy  years  ?    Men  should  fall 
into  the  arms  of  death  as  they  fall  into  the  arms  of  sleep; 
but  the  evil  is  that  men  die  before  they  are  ripe  for  it 
They  go  down  to  the  grave  before  their  time.    There  are 
two  ways  of  committing  suicide — suddenly  and  gradually — 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  sajring  that  thousands  of  our 
fellow-men,  unconsciously  and   unintentionally,  of  course, 
practise  the  latter  daily — and  thus,  instead  of  hanging,  so  to 
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Ipeak,  on  the  tree  of  life  until  such  time  as  tfaey  are  ripe, 
and  could  drop  off  decently,  like  luscious  peara  from  their 
brauchea,  they,  by  a  horiible  systeiD  of  unintended  eelf- 
tnurder,  gradually  Uv  uuon  themselves  unholy  baiius,  ana 
die  Dot  decently,  bub  iM  mty  r 


The  Babjecfc  of  one-sided  people  affords  a  vide  field  for 
thought  and  expression ;  for  comparison,  conceptioa,  and 
reform ;  and  we  hardlj  know  how  to  preface  a  subject  so 
prolific  with  the  excesses  of  natural  and  forced  deformity. 
But  we  can  conceive  c^  no  enterprise  so  grand,  no  means 
so  noble,  no  undertaking  bo  philanthropic,  as  that  which 
has  for  its  end  the  elevation  of  common  humanity.  It  is 
too  true  that  the  idiosyccracies  of  oar  natures  sometimes 
seem  to  preclude  the  entire  possibility  of  our  exercising 
the  charity  we  should  toward  the  shortcomings  of  our 
fellowmeo.  We  forget  we  too  are  weak  and  dependent 
upon  others  for  our  own  success  and  progress  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,.and  every  scale  of  educational  refinement;  and 
in  reasoning  by  the  analogies  we  would  present,  we  find  we 
are  deficient  in  the  ncUe  charities  of  thought  and  sentiment 
toward  our  one-aided  neighbours,  consequently  we  may  not 
be  judged  by  our  own  criticisms. 

We  are  much  inclined  to  forget  that  we  too  are  mortal 
And  as  we  raise  our  standard,  which  would  make  onr  fellow- 
men  perfect  men  and  women,  we  too  often  forget,  that  upon 
our  faces  and  upon  our  physical  and  physiological  develop- 
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1(1  mental  acquireaieats,  are  stumped  the  cliaracters 
we  represent,  and  we  are  au  a  walking  monument;  the 
whole  m.iji  stands  out  as  tm  open  book,  and  be  wbo  runs 
may  read. 

Could  we  know  ourselves,  and  see  ourselves  as  we  are 
seen,  methinks  that  a  spirit  of  reform  would  be  going  on 
a  every  nature,  and  we  would  strive  to  cast  the  beam  from 
'  own  eye,  that  we  might  the  more  easily  discern  the 
lote  in  our  neigblwur'a  eye. 

\,  14ature  has  done  much  to  deform  us,  and  we  are  suffering 
the  sins  of  our  fathers  from  the  generations  paJtt; 
■bile  neglect  does  not  make  us  any  better — does  not  apply 
Be  healing  art — does  not  come  with  an  iinpemtive  demand 
i  that  we  exercise  all  our  own  moral  agency,  that 
e  might  make  use  of  all  within  our  powers,  and  be  careful 
to  av<'id  many  of  the  excesses  of  life,  that  we  might  present 
ourselves  less  faulty  before  our  fellow-men. 

Which  of  us  shall  say,  I  am  without  spot  or  blemish 
devoid  of  all  deformities,  assuming  the  title  of  nobility 
belonging  only  to  the  perfect  man!  While  ignorant  mothers 
And  careless  nurses  dandle  children  in  such  excruciating 
attitudes,  is  it  any  wonder  that  they  are  deformed  in  person 
(scarce  half  made  up),  crooked  in  all  tlie  traits  of  manhood, 
one-sided  in  actions  and  dealings  with  fellow-men,  and  all 
the  result  of  ignorant  nursery  treatment 

We  will  notice  some  of  the  imperfections,  their  causes 
and  tendencies.  Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  is  in  perfect 
form,  from  some  cause,  direct  or  indirect,  moulding  us  to 
honour  or  dishonour — stamping  the  signet  upon  our  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  natures.  Our  cruel  nurses  comraenco 
to  torment  us  by  holding  us  too  long  on  one  arm,  and  keep 
ua  lying  too  much  on  one  side;  this  has  a  tendency  to 
deform  us.  Holding  our  heads  too  low,  too  much  blood 
comoB  to  the  brain;  the  bones  and  skull  ore  soft  at  tliia 
tendor  period,  they  are  easily  pat  out  of  shape.     The  brain 
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•ettles  on  oue  side  of  the  head,  the  form  is  twisted  to  ona 
side,  and  the  features  are  drawn  out  of  shape. 

As  the  result  of  ill-treatment,  we  trace  imperfections  and 
deformities  in  our  fellow-men.  Some  we  see  with  one 
laug  better  developed  than  the  other,  one  shoulder  higher 
than  the  other,  one  comer  of  the  mouth  higher  than  the 
other  and  drawn  aside,  one  eye-brow  arched  higher  than  the 
other,  the  eyes  are  not  horizontal  and  one  is  partly  closed^ 
the  nose  is  not  in  a  straight  line  with  the  &jce.  We  also 
notice  the  beard  to  grow  heavier  on  one  side  of  the  face 
than  the  other,  as  the  result  of  lying  too  much  on  one  side 
while  sleeping;  it  hinders  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  thus 
diminishing  the  activity  and  energy  of  that  side,  making 
many  subjects  for  paralysis,  heart  disease^  and  very  many 
ailments  to  which  flesh  is  heir.  This  should  not  be  prac- 
tised, everybody  should  change  sides  every  night;  we  used 
to  change  our  old-fashioned  round-toed  shoes  every  morning 
to  make  them  wear  longer;  so  people  will  wear  longer  who 
change  sides  in  sleeping.  Those  husbands  who  insist  upon 
having  their  wives  sleep  on  the  back  side  of  the  bed,  and 
are  never  willing  to  take  it  themselves  and  let  their  wives 
come  to  the  front,  are  making  both  their  wives  and  them- 
selves one-sided,  when  turn  about  each  night  would  equalize 
the  affair,  and  be  a  sure  correction  of  the  evil  which  too 
oflen  prevails. 

A  well-balanced  body  and  brain  are  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  a  well-balanced  mind,  and  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  nature  criminates  us;  we  stand  as  culprits  at  the 
great  tribunal  of  our  conscience,  to  answer  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  sufferings.  It  is  well  known  that  any 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  makes  one-sided  people,  and 
one-eidednesa  tends  to  insanity,  so  the  majority  of  persons 
with  whom  we  mingle  from  day  to  day  are  partiaUy  insane. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Wigham,  who  attended  the  grave  of 
Queen  Charlotte^  that  he  said  he  had  seen  her  buried  before; 
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be  never  had,  for  she  was  buried  only  once.  One  side  of  hia 
brajn  was  larger  than  the  other,  he  took  two  impressions  of 
the  burial,  the  larger  half  of  his  organization  taking  the  im- 
preeeion  t'rst,  and  the  leaser  instantly  after,  which  is  double 
consciousness.  One  form  of  insanity  after  another  comes  up 
before  us,  asking  our  forbearance,  imploring  our  aid. 

These  questions,  like  deep-seated  tumours,  require  the 
delicate  and  artistic  touch  of  a  skilful  surgery,  or  else  their 
life  is  surely  imperilled.  There  is  no  place  for  quackery 
here,  "the  diagnosis"  is  beyond  the  ken  of  pretentious 
charlatanism. 

We  have  to  deal  with  tnind  and  character;  minds  as 
varying  as  the  changing  colours  of  the  chameleon,  and 
characters  which  need  the  polish  of  true  society,  and  all  its 
educational  reBnemeots  which  their  capacity  will  hold;  yet 
in  spite  of  our  endeavours  to  educate  and  refine,  the  cloven 
foot  will  present  Itself, 

The  dignity  of  man  and  bis  superior  qualities,  his  nobi- 
lity, and  his  sovereignty,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
orator'a  theme  and  the  poet's  song,  and  yet  his  overbearing 
nature  and  one-sided  propensities  have  been  touched  upon 
very  lightly.  He  loves  money,  and  grinds  the  faces  and  pulls 
oat  the  very  heart-strings  of  the  operative  and  employee. 

Oh!  with  what  conscience  can  such  a  man  enjoy  the 
wealth  wrung  from  the  finger-ends  of  the  seamstress,  as  in 
the  gloomy  attic,  by  the  midnight  candle,  she  wastes  her 
life,  strains  her  eyes  and  heartstrings  to  earn  a  miserable 
pittance  that  just  suffices  to  keep  the  life-pulse  beating;and 
yet  these  parvenues  claim  respectability. 

With  peacock  pride  they  spread  their  ostentations  plum- 
mage,  flaunt  their  bnobbeiy,  and  parade  their  ginger-bread 
aristocracy  in  the  faces  of  honest  men.  Ah!  and  "  with 
devout  visage  and  pious  act"  pharisaically  take  the  name 
of  the  Sanour  upon  their  lips.  And  what  a  miserably  one- 
litled  man  is  the  miser  I 
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**  Proad  fame*!  a  stranger  to  his  blinded  ejrH^ 
He  ne*er  has  seen  her  gilded  dome  arise; 
Oh  no  I  poor  man,  loth  to  release  his  hold. 
Sees  nothing,  knows  no  God— bnt  gold. 

"  While  to  his  base  desire  he  serves  as  slave  | 
Ambition*s  summit  is  to  him  to  crave 
A  glittering  dust,  and  with  outstretched  hand 
Grasps  in  the  shining  particles  of  sand. 

**  He  weeps,  he  starts,  he  fancies  footsteps  near, 
And  grasping  with  both  hands  his  treasures  dev| 
He  hears  them  coming,  hears  them  whisper  low  1 
His  fancies  wild  tell  him — '  They'll  rob  me  now*' 

*'  One  foot  advanced—one  hand  above  his  hea^ 
He  invokes  the  pious  blessings  of  the  dead ; 
Calls  on  his  Qod    but  surely  knows  not  why^ 
He  knows  no  Qod  but  gold— he  foars  to  die. 

*  Bepulsive,  cold,  he*d  firiendship*s  rights  disdain^ 
And  Charity  he  spurns  from  him,  '  poor  dame; ' 
Refusing  aught,  whoe'er  the  stranger  be, 
Lest  Heaven  should  smile  and  bU9$  his  ohari^.** 

■ 

How  grand  are  the  works  of  creation!  what  a  vast  field 
for  thought  and  speculation  to  the  thinking  mind.  The 
Oreat  Mind  has  created  all  things  for  us,  and  given  us 
minds  to  appreciate  them,  and  souls  to  love  them;  it  has 
adorned  the  heavens  with  stars,  and  carpeted  the  earth 
with  flowers;  it  has  strewn  aU  along  our  pathway  ten 
thousand  blessings  and  evidences  of  our  immortality.  Who 
has  not  felt  the  force  of  the  fable,  that  when  man  asked 
Jove  to  give  him  evidence  of  his  immortality,  Jove  gave 
him  "  Music."  And  who  can  doubt?  Who  that  delights  in 
song,  and  has  stood  with  wonder-stricken  awe,  in  the 
spacious  corridor  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaac  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, St  Peter's  at  Rome,  or  St  Paul's  in  London, — ^how 
have  we  listened  to  the  organ's  plaintive  strains  rising 
higher  and  higher,  until  music  sweet  filled  each  vaulted 
miche,  then  to  the  ear  again ;  then  higher,  still  higher  rise 
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tbe  pealiDg  tones  of  thuD<]er,  giving  expression  to  the 
symphuny,  then  bursting  forth  in  all  the  strains  of  hnr- 
mooy.  loud,  long,  exultingly.  Our  minds  thus  reach  up  to 
Jehovah,  and  we  are  touched  by  the  breath  of  inspiration. 
Who  shall  then  deny  our  immortality,  or  limit  our  progres- 
Bion  in  this  world  or  the  world  to  come  ? 

If  our  minds  are  not  poisoned  with  "  OTiesided  theology,' 
we  can  udmib  that  the  laws  of  progress  were  not  formed  for 
this  world  alone,  that  the  mind  of  &!}evAon,  and  the  mind 
of  a  child  shall  not  remtiin  the  same  for  ever,  but  the  end 
ahall  be  as  tbe  beginning  was — God  and  progress. 

Say  not  that  tbe  soul  perishes  at  the  portal  of  the  tomb, 
bot  reason  with  your  one-sided  minds  until  you  say  ws 
shall  with  angel  architects  and  artists  arrange  and  re-arrange 
eastle  after  castle,  where  science,  skill,  and  mind,  and 
art  are  required  to  draw  the  lines  of  beauty  and  make 
■Imoet  tangible  all  the  fairy  castle*  made  in  our  faith  for 
fiiture  occupancy. 

Tbe  last,  and  the  very  meanest  thing  in  all  tbe  ont-nded 
category,  is  the  "Politician,"  the  aspirant  tor  fame;  he  ia 
ushered  into  the  political  arena,  they  laud  and  fondle  him 
at  the  nominating  caucus;  he  has  money  (it  does  not  matter 
how  he  got  it),  he  responds  nobly, — (says,  he  can't  make 
much  of  a  speech),  but  here,  "tnke  these  greenbacka,  am] 
do  tlie  best  you  can  for  me," — Thank  you.    They  are 


He  has  more  of  the  "  dust  which  fools  adore  and  call  a  God" 
than  brains,  so  of  course  he  is  elected  to  the  high  and 
honourable  position  of  legislator  or  senator. 

He  boasts  that  hia  seat  cost  him  over  fifty  thousand 
dellarB,  and  he  carries  the  votes  of  about  four  members  in 
his  pantaloons  pocket.  If  he  has  talents,  he  can  spread 
himself  like  a  green  bay  tree  for  a  season ;  but  he  is  likely 
to  be  nipped  by  the  first  frost  of  the  coming  autumn;  h« 
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can  boast  if  he  chooses  of  the  Honourable  title  he  bean^ 
that  his  aspirations  are  gratified,  his  presumption  more 
than  realized ;  but  his  fame  is  not  lasting,  it  is  not  worth 
the  price  he  paid  for  it;  he  was  elected  by  his  "one-sided'' 
constituents,  and  they  still  continue  to  be  one-sided  towards 
him  (on  the  side  he  carries  his  money),  and  he,  to  cany 
on  the  joke  in  retaliation,  having  succeeded  in  attaining 
his  high  position  of  honour,  has  no  more  use  for  his  con- 
stituents, and  of  course  takes  the  other  side  of  the  street^ 
and  they  call  him  one-sided  for  trying  to  avoid  the  crowd. 

Men  generally  would  rather  aspire  to  honour,  and  make 
money,  than  cultivate  their  minds.  Mammon  is  the  one- 
aided  god  of  this  world,  and  the  world  will  love  its  own. 
The  rich  man  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than  envied,  if  he 
has  nothing  but  his  money.  Homer,  it  is  true,  was  a 
beggar,  and  Milton  sold  his  Paradise  Lost  for  five  pounds 
sterling,  and  yet  what  Croesus  has  such  immortal  honoum 
as  they? 

Let  us  cultivate  our  minds,  try  and  get  the  warp  all 
out  of  them.  Let  us  learn  to  think  for  ourselves,  act  and 
reason  for  ourselves.  Let  us  feed  the  inner  life  with 
heavenly  manna,  and  bask  in  the  sunlight  of  our  weil- 
cultured  intelligence.  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  and  is  never 
lost;  every  idea  we  gain  here,  every  talent  we  improve, 
will  set  us  ahead  in  the  spiritual  life,  where  angels  will 
be  our  teachers.  It  is  an  indispensable  doctrine  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  the  allotment  of  the  ransomed  shall  be  in 
proportion  to  their  attainments  here. 

We  are  candidates  for  a  prize,  wrestlers  for  a  diadeuL 
Life  is  a  compound  of  the  material  and  spiritual,  by  virtue 
of  necessity.  To  most  men  it  is  largely  material,  but  little 
spiritual  The  spiritual  is  not  sufficiently  cultivated. 
The  life  to  come  vrill  be  a  spiritual  life,  and  if  we  culti- 
vate the  mind,  the  spiritual  here,  and  in  proportion  as 
we  cultivate  it,  we  shall  be  prepared  for  the  great  ber^ 
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gi&6T.     Let  as  avoid  being  one-aided  at  all  times;  let  t 
ti  to  be  pbilosophers.  and 

"  Do  gooi,  let  tbiMs  who  will  bs  olever 
Do  Qobls  thinga,  not  dreftm  them  all  day  Ioq^ 
And  Toalie  life,  death,  and  tha  Tut  Car  ever 
Ooe  gnnd  (we«t  aong." 


"Ol^fnar'l  Bohbjr."  A  rem>rksi>1e  il<i£,  that  goarded  hU  muttt'l 
gnre  with  auawerving  BdeUt{  for  npwarda  of  thirteoD  ytaa^ 
IB  Edinburgh,  Sootland. 
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Animals  which  produce  jouDg  of  precisely  the  same  forir 
and  colour  as  the  parents,  will  be  found  to  continue  or 
the  same  plane  of  life  as  their  progenitors;  while  animak 
which  produce  young  differing  in  colour  from  the  parents, 
are  capable,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  of  improving  in  body 
and  intelligence.  Those  animals  which  had  their  origin 
in  Circassia  are  progressive,  and  their  varied  colour  in  the 
same  species  is  evidence  that  they  can  change;  and  pro- 
gression requires,  as  it  implies  changa 

The  common  apple  has  ever  been  found  where  the  white 
race  live,  and  each  flourishes  equally  in  touiperate  climates^ 
having  had  their  origin  in  the  same  atmosphere  where  the 
soil,  and  heat,  and  cold  have  the  same  influence ;  so,  having 
sprung  from  the  same  causes,  their  eflTects  cannot  vary. 
Hence  what  cflects  one  favourably,  must  of  necessity 
generously  improve  the  other. 

Of  all  fruits  none  is  so  commonly  cultivated  by  the 
white  race  as  the  apple.  It  has  amongst  fruits  the  earliest, 
widest,  and  most  interesting  history.  According  to  all 
accounts,  either  sacred  or  profane,  this  hardy  fruit  appeared 
about  the  same  time  as  the  white  or  varied  race,  and  has 
been  carried  with  them  in  their  migrations  to  the  remotest 
latitudes  of  the  globe.  Theophrastus  classed  it  amongst 
the  more  civilized  fruits  (urbaniorea) ;  Tacitus  described 
it  as   the  favourite   fruit  of  the    ancient  Germans.      A 
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mriTelled  apple  waa  obtained  from  one  of  tlie  lake 
dwellings  of  Switxerlaod.  Ulyssta  and  Solomon  pmtse  i(a 
juices;  Tantalus  grasps  anxiously  for  it  in  Hades;  Iduna 
keeps  in  a  box  apples  which  the  gods,  when  they  feel  old 
age  approaching,  have  only  to  taste  to  become  young  ng.iin. 
The  legends  of  all  ages,  since  the  white  race  began,  have 
recorded  evidence  of  the  existing  apple.  The  mythology 
of  the  temperate  climates  often  refer  to  this  fruit.  Thus. 
froxa  what  can  be  gathcsred  &oni  history,  we  may  conclnde 
that  this  fmit  has  been  transplanted  to,  and  flourished  in, 
all  the  localities  and  climates  where  the  white  race  hna 
made  a  pleasant  home.  This  fruit  rarely  produces  from 
the  seeda  the  same  colour,  t^iste,  flavour,  and  shape  as 
the  parent  stock.  In  this  principle  the  apple  is  precisely 
like  the  ox,  horse,  dog,  gont,  cut  and  other  domestic  animola, 
all  of  which  originated  in  the  same  climate,  and  about 
the  same  time  where  and  when  man's  origin  is  dated. 

The  dog  has  been  largely  improved  nnder  the  intelligent 
management  of  than.  The  horse  never  could  shew  more 
Hdq  points  of  make,  or  trot  a  mile  in  less  time  than  during 
the  past  year.  The  high  rate  of  speed  attained  by  this 
animal  is  attributed  by  horsemen  to  the  improving  effects  of 
breeding.  The  ox  has  risen  to  a  high  state  of  domestia 
usefulneaa  under  the  influences  of  man's  observation  and 
guidance.  So  we  could  say  of  all  the  animals  living  with 
the  Caucasian  race  in  a  domestic  state.  But  the  signs  of 
improvement  are  what  we  are  seeking.  These  can  be  based 
on  the  great  principle  inherent  in  the  white  race  of  man- 
kind Wherever  the  children  or  offspring  follow  undevia- 
tingly  the  colour  of  their  parentage,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  nature  has  made  only  one  channel  or  groove  ic  which 
that  species  is  to  run ;  and  what  nature  designed  tc  be,  no 
man  can  long  thwart  Nature  baa  fixed  her  icaLi  on  all 
her  wonderful  works,  and  they  oaa  properly  bi  anden<too4 
only  by  the  student  of  natura. 
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Where  nature  has  allowed  a  departure,  and  even  proTided 
for  a  variety  ia  colour,  which  ia  ouly  the  BigDi6cant  banner 
iif  the  inherent  laws  which  govern  and  regulate  animal 
life;  there  man  can,  by  studying  the  governing  principles, 
Ko  apply  them  that  more  variety  and  an  improved  condition  I 
010  lie  produced,  which  will  be  vastly  superior  to  the  fore- 
gone generations  of  that  species. 

This  law  applies  with   equal   force   to  apples,   peachea, 
pears,  and  all  fruits  where  the  seedling  varies  in  colour, 
flavour,  and  size  from  the  parent  stock;  for  any  law  ia  i 
nature  is  just  as  true  to  her  banner  or  outward  signs  in  Um  I 
Tegetable,as  in  the  animal  kingdom. 


Joun  Hrkat  B.  Invi:!0,  ma  f'i^^t'^  uitor  of  gtvut  caletnit;,  wbcae  1 
tanw  showH   renuuknblo  oelt-cODbml,  oriUoal   iuterest  in  tliu   engromilig 
U>piai  at  the  •Jny,  a  vic«-lllce  niemoiy  which   Qover  relkies  iU  grip  on 
whftlevet  it  aeUoa. 


^ 


N 


-Ab  nature  never  made  a  face  for  physiognomical  purpasea 

^lone,  BO  also  Bhe  hns  not  formed  a  body  of  spcciul  shape 

"to  indicate  simply  its  peculiar  adaptatioua     The  primary 

intention   of  nature   would   seem   to   be   necessity.     None 

'would  be   so  stupid   as   to   claim   that  it   was  necessary 

&n  animal  should  be  of  long,  slim  form,  simply  that  mail 

might  be  able  to  tell  what  its  capacities  were.     Necessity  is 

E  higher  law  in  the  designs  of  nature  than  pleasure.     It 

is  true  it  might  alford  to  many  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to 

discern  all  the  peculiarities  of  an  animal  by  its  outward 

fonn.     But  nature,  in  her  great  beneficence,  is  true  to  ber 

own  needs  6rst.  and  thus  begins  with  charity  at  home. 

If  we  were  to  make  an  engine  roll  over  a  railroad  track 
*t  the  s])eed  of  sixty  miles  per  hour,  we  would  construct  it 
on  the  light,  slim  principle.  The  driving  wheels  should  be 
large  in  circumference,  piston-rods  having  a  long  stroke. 
Jtnd  light  and  slim  rather  than  thick.  If  we  wished  an 
•ngine  to  run  twenty  miles  per  hour,  and  pull  a  long  froigbl 
train  of  immense  weight,  we  would  form  it  on  an  entirely 
different  plan  from  the  swift-running  but  weaker  engina 
The  plan  for  strength  in  breadth  and  heft.  The  wheeLi 
tboald  be  low.  Tbo  piston -stroke  short,  and  thickness  and 
hcfl  should  enter  into  ila  design  very  largely. 
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Now,  nature  acts  with  more  wisdom  than  man — nevet 
less ;  therefore,  when  she  wishes  an  animal  for  great  action 
and  less  strength,  she  builds  the  legs  long  and  slim,  the 
body  is  long  and  narrow,  the  tail,  alike  with  the  head,  is 
long  and  thin  also,  and  when  all  parts  are  thus  formed,  the 
muscles,  having  great  length  of  body  in  which  to  contract, 
give  quick  pulling  upon  the  tendons,  they  acting  quickly 
upon  the  slim,  light  bones,  move  them  rapidly,  and  agility 
is  the  result  Thus  can  we  discover  that  the  great  law  of 
proportion  in  animals  is  true  as  in  mechanics;  that  propor- 
tionately as  motion  is  increased  action  is  diminished. 
Hence,  by  no  difficult  process  of  reasoning,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  animals  constructed  on  the  broad  plan,  like 
the  lion,  tiger,  gorilla.,  crocodile,  and  elephant  are  strong; 
while  we  as  effectually  learn  that  animals  of  the  long, 
narrow  build,  are  agile.  Man,  being  subject  to  these  same 
natural  laws  as  animals  are,  when  constructed  on  the  same 
plan,  will  possess  the  identical  qualities  and  powers;  there- 
fore we  at  once  and  for  all  decide  that  a  man  of  tall,  slim, 
or  short,  slim  build,  is  naturally  brisk  and  sprightly  of 
motion.  We  just  as  soundly  decide  that  a  man  who  is  five 
feet  high,  and  weighs  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  will 
gefneraliy  move  slowly.  As  an  example,  take  Weston,  the 
rapid  walker  of  America,  who  walked  one  hundred  and 
twelve  miles  in  less  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours, 
and  four  hundred  miles  in  five  succeeding  days.  He  is 
a  slim,  tall  man. 

General  Washington  was  built  on  the  tall,  slim  plan,  and 
history  records  it  as  a  fact  that  he  was  an  excellent  runner, 
and  could  jump  twenty-two  feet  at  a  single  bound. 

General  Sherman  is  tall  and  slim,  and  no  more  Indus* 
trious  and  quick-motioned  man  entered  the  American  army 
during  the  late  rebellion. 

The  pmofs  of  this  truth  in  Physiognomy  are  in  nearly 
every  household  in  Americat    Take  that  lubberly,  round. 
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I  ntout,  and  short  hoy,  and  8e«  bis  slow  movemeDta,  and  bow 
Is  loves  his  ease,  while  that  tiny,  light,  slim,  Utble  girl  ii 
«11  vivacity  and  sprigbtliness. 

The  most  active  animal  of  the  domestic  circle  is  the  grey- 
liound,  and  how  slim  his  legs,  long  his  tail,  gaunt  his  body, 
outstretched   his  neck,  and  pointed  and  far-reaching   bis 


The  best  Physiognomical  sign  of  quickness  is  a  long  and 
pointed  nose.     Animals  and  men  with  long,  tbin-poiated 
noses  are  formed  on  the  active,  eltm  plan  in  every  depart- 
ment of  their  natures  and  bodily  build. 
There  is  less  action  iu  animak  that  bybernnte  than  is 
I  found  among  most  others.     The  black  bear  is  a  bybernatiug 
I  animal,  and  is  characterized  for  strength  and  the  destructive 
I  qualities  attending  the  broad  build  more  than  for  nimble- 
«.     The  marmot  (Arciomya  MarmotUi)  enters  into  the 
I  lethargic  hybernating  state  about  the  middle  of  September, 
I  knd  does  not  emerge  from  it  until  sometime  about  the 
I  beginning  of  April.     The  marmot  is  of  thick  and  clumsy 
I  form,  very  strong  and  not  very  active. 

The  urson  baa  a  short  uoae  and  moves  slowly. 

The  kaolo,  or  Australian  bear  {Phascolarctoa  cinenus), 

ises  great  deliberation  in  climbing  a  tiee.     The  toes  and 

\  feet  of  the  animal  are  well  adapU;d  for  the  alow,  but  sure 

le  in  which  he  progresses  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 

and  are  less  useful  when  making  his  slow  terrestrial  pro- 

gresa     His  nose  is  exceedingly  short 

The  animal  most  known  among  African  hunters,  as 
possessed  of  marvellouii  sptteil,  is  the  gazelle  (ficueUa 
Ihroat)  and  the  Gasella  Ariel.  Their  whole  make-up  is 
remarkubly  slim,  tbin,  and  in  a  manner  adapted  to  rapid 
change  of  position. 

In  contrast  to  the  last-mentjoned  animal,  we  would  call 
•ttentioD  to  the  sloth  {Bradypua  iridactylus),  a  tardigrade 
edentate  mammal  of    the    genus    Bradypus.      The    nam* 
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indicates  the  peculiar  characterizing  trait  of  the  animal, 
as  sluggishness  and  laziness  are  its  natural  birthright,  for 
no  living  animal  is  equally  inert  and  torpid.  The  whole 
form  is  short,  broad,  strong,  and  consequently  of  a  lumpbh 
and  exanimate  disposition.  The  existing  species  of  sloth 
is  arboreal;  but  many  of  the  extinct  kinds  were  huge 
terrestrial  animals. 

The  wombat  (PluMoolomy$  ursinua)  has  a  very  heavy 
body  and  short  legs,  and  in  its  gait  has  a  rolling  waddle 
much  resembling  the  lurching  of  a  sailing  vessel  when  in  a 
storm.  The  muzzle  is  quite  broad  and  thick.  It  is  an 
apathetic  animal. 

The  coati,  or  Coati  Alondi  (Narua  Buia),  has  a  nose  and 
head  much  resembling  that  of  the  Persian  greyhound,  and 
no  animal  can  ascend  or  descend  a  tree  in  less  than  twice 
the  time  it  requires  to  do  so.  It  being  a  nocturnal  animal, 
its  agility  and  rapidity  of  movement  is  only  seen  as  the 
shades  of  evening  descend  or  at  the  dawn  of  morning. 

The  chaeropus  (Chaeropua  constanotia)  has  also  a  very 
long  and  pointed  nose,  and  is  remarkably  activa 

The  weasel  {Muatela  vulgaria)  is  rarely  equalled  by  any 
animal  in  nimbleness,  and  the  sparkling  eye  and  slim  form 
bespeak  the  active  faculty. 

The  long,  active  stoat,  or  ermine  {Muatela  erminea\  with 
its  agile  limbs  and  sharp  teeth,  can  kill  a  hare  with  ease, 
and  is  a  terror  to  rats  and  mice;  and  chickens  and  ducks 
suffer  considerably  from  its  inroads.  Its  size  is  not  much 
more  than  that  of  a  common  rat;  but  its  superiority  is  in 
its  pertinacious  skill  in  pursuing  all  its  game,  its  eagerness, 
and  agility. 

We  should  think  those  proofs  from  the  animal  world 
must  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  observing  and  reasoning  minds 
that  form  not  only  evinces  character,  but  as  truthfully 
manifests  the  strength  or  action  with  which  the  man  or 
animal  is  endowed. 
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The  importance  of  nction,  and  rightly  dincted  alacrity, 
^^annot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
youth  of  every  clime. 


—Pora. 


I 

^^^H  And  HaDnah  More  inculcatea  the  same  precept  when 
^^Kesa;i:— 


"  Act  wall  yoor  part ;  there  all  the  boi 

1  A  German  poet  has  nobly  sung — 

"  Aetl  for  in  actioD  are  wisdom  nnd  gloiTi 
Fame,  immortslity— these  are  its  croim; 
Would'at  thou  illamine  the  tablet*  oCatoryT 
Build  on  achierementa  thy  doom  of  teoown." 


"The  keen  apirit 
8eiiea  the  prompt  occaeion ;  makes  the  thongbti 
Start  into  iastjiQt  acttoD,  and  at  ODce 
Plans  and  performs,  resoWes  and  k 


lonnmerahle  instances  of  the  same  grand  lesson  have 
been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  lethargic  humanity  by  all  the 
philosophers  and  sages,  as  well  as  by  those  "  gentlest, 
sveetest  teachers  of  mankind,"  the  poets.  Would  that 
all  might  take  the  teaching  to  heart,  and  emulate  in  their 
lives  and  conduct  what  none  have  more  forcibly  arged 
Longfellow,  in  hia  well-known  Paalm  of  Life: — 

"Lives  of  great  ni 

We  can  make  onr  lives  snblima^ 
And,  departing,  leave  behbd  na 
Footprinta  on  the  lands  of  tiin*. 

Let  OS,  then,  be  ap  and  doinj^ 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate — 

Still  achieving  still  punning. 


RELATIVE  PROPORTIONS  OF  WIDTH  TO  HEIGHT 
IN  MANKIND. 

The  laws  of  magnitude,  that  ia  to  e&j,  the  length  and 
breadth,  height  and  width  of  all  growing  bodies,  are  not 
BO  generally  comprehended  by  mankind  as  they  should  be; 
and,  indeed,  notwithstanding  that  length  is  one  indicator, 
and  width  another,  of  certain  qunlities  in  both  animal  and 
vegetable  productions,  the  masses  seem  utterly  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  they  imply  one  thing  more  than  another. 
That  they  are,  however,  is  quite  evident;  for  as  the  form  or 
proportion  of  a  thing  is,  so  will  be  its  character.  There- 
fore do  we  assert  that  to  obtain  that  knowledge  open 
wliich  is  based  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  creation, 
both  height  and  width  require  to  be  observed  in  their 
relative  proportions.  The  length  of  animals  that  are  full 
and  round  in  the  abdominal  region,  is  not  observed  to  be 
the  same  in  proportion  to  their  width,  such  as  the  ox, 
hog  elephant,  and  grizzly  bear.  These  have  a  well-de- 
veloped roundness  throughout  their  entire  stmctare,  and 
a  peculiarity  of  nature  far  different  from  the  elongated 
giraffe,  or  the  slim  grey-hound,  or  the  active  and  nervoaa 
weasel.  What  a  vaet  difierence  in  dUposiUon  and  appear- 
ance  have  these  two  diverse  sets  of  animals,  as  unlike  id 
nataral  inclinations  and  instincts  as  in  body.  Indeed, 
everything  in  nature  corresponds  in  the  same  ratio  witl) 
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totber.  For  instance,  if  the  features  bo  round,  eveiy 
tcuUnrity  of  the  whole  structure  will  be  in  nccordatico 
^h  it;  if,  on  the  other  hnnd,  the  features  are  long,  the 
Bvbole  auimal  will  correspond  in  length  and  apareness  of 
form.  So  also  will  its  dispositioQ  he  marked  with  either 
■more  or  less  of  a  certain  sharpness  or  intuitive  keenness 
"wnknown,  or  seldom  perceived,  in  the  more  roundly-built 
nnimals.  And  also  do  those  Physiognomical  signs  apply 
"with  equal  force  to  mankind  ;  because  man,  on  scientific 
principles,  is  an  animal  like  the  rest,  and  only  distinguished 
from  the  bmt«  creation  by  a  higher  order  of  formation, 
snd  the  balancing  powers  of  a  superior  reason. 

When  we  find  persons  blending  the  relative  proportions 
of  width  and  length  together  in  an  equivalent  degree,  we 
perceive  that  beauty  cf  form  and  symmetry  are  their 
combinative  results.  The  extremes  being  blended,  correct 
eftch  other,  softening  all  the  harsh  outlines  whirh  would 
Attend  either  one  solitarily ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  that 
harmony  is  produced,  and  consequently  beauty. 

Great  height  in  any  animal  is  a  certain  index  of  poor 
digestion,  weakness,  and  shortnesa  of  life.  Animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  comparatively  good  width  and  massiveneaH 
are  of  excellent  digestion,  and  live  to  attain  .1  great  aga 
Thus  is  the  elephant  a  long-lived  animal,  while  the  grey- 
hound reaches  the  terminus  of  his  life  in,  at  most,  a  few 
years.  The  same  law  is  equally  applicable  to  the  members 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  hence  the  oak,  and  the  more 
ponderous  trees  of  California,  attain  an  incalculable  age, 
wliile  the  poplar,  ftr,  and  other  attenuated  trees  are  of 
delicate  constitution,  and  decay  in  comparatively  brief 
periods. 

Whilist  travelling  through  Oregon,  we  observed  that 
tliousanda  of  fir  trees  were  broken  away  above  or  below 
Bieir  middles,  indicating  that  brittleness  in  their  slimnesa 
r  foiTD,  which  eventually  shattered  and  sapped  the  founds- 
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tions  of  tbeir  ezistenoa  Also  does  the  law  of  averaged 
M'idtli  and  equable  length  hold  good  in  mankind;  for  the 
well-proportioned  man,  equally  removed  from  obesity  and 
slimness,  is  invariably  healthy,  vigorous,  and  enduring. 
Napoleon  remarked  during  one  of  his  wonderful 
campaigns  that  it  was  not  the  tallest  soldier  who  could 
endure  the  most  hardship,  but  the  one  whose  build  was 
equally  removed  from  all  extremes  Men  having  equable 
length  and  breadth  possess,  moreover,  good  digestive  powers, 
and  the  prognosis  is  that  they  will  live  longest.  Tall  and 
slim  animals,  on  the  contrary,  die  at  an  early  age,  for  being 
of  delicate  organizations,  they  are  subject  to  malarious, 
miasmatic,  and  other  deleterious  influences  which  most 
inevitably  surround  them.  Besides  this,  they  are  also 
coarser  in  texture  than  the  more  equally  proportioned, 
and  hence  liable  to  be  affected  by  climatic  influences,  such 
as  strong  winds  and  oppressive  heat  or  excessive  cold. 
It  is  notable  that  the  tall  poplar  sways  with  every  blast 
that  whistles  through  its  trembling  branches,  while  the 
oak,  in  its  vast  and  massive  proportions,  faces  the  hurricane 
with  defiant  air,  and  withstands  the  blasts  of  centuries. 

This  law  of  length  and  breadth,  therefore,  is  universal, 
and  governs  everything  in  nature:  whether  it  be  in  man- 
kind, animals,  or  vegetables,  it  is  equally  applicable. 

Again,  the  lion  is  modelled  on  the  round  principle, 
and  consequently  possesses  that  extraordinary  texture  of 
physique  and  force  of  vitality  which  makes  him  so  fine 
and  compact  in  his  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tall  giraffe  or  camel-leopard  is  formed  on  the  slim  structure, 
and  so  weak,  indeed,  is  he,  that  the  lion  can  kill  him  with 
a  single  stroke  of  his  powerful  paw;  being  also  vvt  the 
long  and  slim  build,  his  life  is  of  much  shorter  duration 
than  that  of  his  nobler  and  more  magnanimous  enemy. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  instances  of 
strength  and  weakness  to  which  we  have  thus  far  alluded, 
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there  a«  cases  into  which  we  must  penetrate  more  closely 
to  obtain  a  true  diagnosis  of  facta  relative  to  Blimness  \q 
the  human  furm.  For  instance,  some  very  short  people  ivra 
Rhin  by  rcasim  of  being  stunted  in  early  age  through  divers 
causes,  but  if  their  heiglit  is  fully  proportionate  to  their 
width,  they  may  to  a  certain  extent  enjoy  the  same  powers 
of  longevity.  All  animals  built  on  this  plan  possess  the 
RHiQi*  qualities  and  characteristics  as  mentioned  heretofore 
I  this  article. 

Animals  on  the  slim  and  elongated  principle  are  best 
aiown,  as  the  giraffe,  the  race-horse,  the  de^r,  and  certain 
"Varieties  of  dogs  and  birds.  Corresponding  spBcimeits  can 
ailso  be  found  among  men.  Characteristics  of  great  Action, 
with  less  endurance  and  strength,  are  invariably  fuuud  in 
the  taller  specimens  of  both  the  higher  and  lower  grades  of 
the  animal  creation.  Indeed,  the  same  principle  is  recog- 
nized in  all  motive  jxiwer,  whether  animal  or  mechanical. 
For  instance,  the  tall,  large-wheeled  passenger  locomotive 
bounds  the  track  with  lightning-like  velocity,  yet  it  would 

*he  unable  to  draw  the  train  which  is  trundled  slowly  along 
fcy  the  low,  diminutive  wheels  of  the  freight  engine.     The 
^n  or  grizzly  bear  can   carry  an   ox  for  hours  through 
ferest  or  Jungle,  and,  indeed,  over  the  rockiest  prominences 
IT  their  native  wilds,  with  the  same  ease  that  a  cut  could 
bear  a  mouse;  yet,  in  a  fair  race,   the  greyhound  could 
outrun  and  leave  them  miles  behind  him  in  a  few  hours. 
Who  has  not  read  of  the  little,  active,  and  slim   David, 
^^^Alaying,  with  a  pebble  from  hia  sling,  the  huge  imd  rounded 
^^^■paot,  Goliath;  and  yet  could  Goliath,  with  his  Herculean 
^^^fitrength,  hnve  reduced  a  company  of  Davids  into  instant 
^^^^■nnihilatioo.     Then  again,  Sampson,  with  his  massive  arms 
and  immense  shoulders,  exerted  a  strength,  in  the  tearing 
down  of  the  Philistines'  temple,  that  immolated  himself  and 
thousands  of  his  enemies,  and  yet  any  school-boy   could, 
doubtless,  outrun   bim.      As  an   example   of  tremendoui 
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physical  strength,  Dr.  Windship  of  Boston  can  lift  2,600  Iba 
with  straps  over  his  shoulders.  Now,  let  us  note  the 
manner  of  his  build :  he  is  short  and  broad,  with  muscles 
on  his  shoulders  as  hard  and  prominent  as  those  of  a  drafl- 
horse;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  famous  American 
pedestrian,  Weston,  is  of  spare  build,  and  could  probably 
walk  more  in  one  day  than  the  formidable  Windship  could 
in  two  or  three.  Strength,  as  an  invariable  rule,  is  found 
in  broad  bodies,  while  its  opposite  action  may  be  traced 
to  men  of  little  or  no  ponderosity. 

Hence,  Windship,  with  his  wonderful  development  of 
physique,  has  a  compact,  fine,  hard,  and  strong  muscular 
organization;  while  Weston,  with  his  almost  incredible 
powers  of  activity,  is  less  hard  than  springy,  lighter,  more 
porous,  and  consequently  flabbier  in  general  construction. 

The  blending  of  these  adverse  conditions  is  oommor 
enough,  but  the  manner  of  their  amalgamation  with  its  full 
comprehension  is  where  the  difficulty  lies,  and  which  to 
attain  by  accurate  solution  requires  study,  observation,  and 
extensive  research.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mouth  and  chin 
are  excellent  indicators  of  the  slim  or  even  round  varieties 
of  the  animal  species.  Indeed,  where  we  find  a  wide 
mouth  and  wide  chin,  the  other  surrounding  features  are 
likewise  large ;  hence  the  massiveness  of  the  Physiognomy 
invariably  indicates  the  massiveness  of  the  body,  and  governs 
the  whole  texture,  be  it  in  man  or  animal,  with  equal 
solicitude.  The  abdominal  form  of  such  an  individual  also 
predominatea  However,  if  you  should  discover  that  the 
mouth  is  diminutive  and  the  chin  narrow,  then  the  l<mg 
and  slim  order  is  in  the  ascendant 
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This  faculty  shews  &a  extraordinar;  development  in  som« 
people,  aod  so  keen  and  discriniiDative  are  tbose  who  pos- 
sess it  in  an  inordinate  degree,  that  they  are  enabled  to 
peer  into  our  very  soula,  and  to  penetrate  with  equal 
facility  every  passion  and  energy  of  the  huinao  mind.  Now, 
the  word  penetTate  is,  as  every  intelligent  reader  knows, 
a  transitive  verb,  signifying,  to  enter;  and  in  the  present 
instADce,  we  might  detine  it  with  equal  accuracy  by  iterat- 
ing, as  it  relates  so  directly  to  passing  thought,  that  it  is 
an  expression  used  to  divine  the  inmost  workings  of  one's 
mind,  or  to  enter  with  intuitive  power  into  the  occult 
capacities  and  passions  of  the  understanding. 

When  in  nature  or  mechanism  we  wish  to  discover  peue- 
trstive  qualities,  we  select  objects  of  decided  sharpness; 
for  dull  implements,  like  dull  people,  are  over-thick  in  their 
bluntness,  and  not  at  nil  adapted  to  the  nice  distinctions  of 
penetration  or  perception  of  character.  Hence,  having  the 
objects  of  this  brief  article  partly  explained,  we  reiterate 
that  persons  possessing  the  qualities  of  great  insight,  acute- 
Dess.  and  sagacity  of  character  are  discovered  invariably 
to  have  sharp  features.  The  features  and  the  mind,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  have  syuonymous  significationa  The 
one  creates  the  other,  and  the  ettent  tuost  of  necessity  beof 
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a  similarity  to  the  cause  which  is  plainly  evidenoed  both 
in  nature  and  philosophy.  As  the  mind  becomes  sharp, 
penetrating,  and  discerning,  so  will  the  features  assume  a 
like  sharpnesa  Therefore  we  assert  that  animals  with 
sharp  features  are  always  keen,  discerning,  acute,  sagacious, 
and  Argus-eyed; — illustrations  of  which  can  be  found  in 
the  fox,  eagle,  crow,  and  greyhound,  all  noted  for  a  cast 
of  features  of  sharpened  prominenca  Note  how  keen  tbey 
are  in  every  action,  and  how  readily  they  comprehend  and 
avoid  danger.  The  hunter  will  tell  you  of  the  difficulty 
and  nice  perception  which  attend  a  fox-hunt  before  tbey 
can  trap  the  animal.  His  insight  into  men  and  things  is 
of  a  penetrative  character,  hence  the  difficult  task  of  cap- 
turing him.  Also  is  the  eagle  a  keen,  sagacious  bird,  and 
when  his  liberty,  or  perhaps  life,  is  jeopardized  by  the 
sportsman,  he  makes  good  his  safety  by  flight  The  crow, 
diminutive,  black,  and  grim-looking,  is  ever  on  the  alert 
for  danger,  and  penetrates  the  designs  of  man  so  well,  that 
a  trap  is  rendered  nearly  useless  to  catch  it.  Then  comes 
the  greyhound,  an  animal  very  agile  of  body,  and  no  less 
quick  of  mind,  whose  discernment  of  the  motives  and  likes 
of  man  seems  strangely  intuitive,  from  his  remarkable 
rapidity  of  understanding  them.  We  must  therefore 
acknowledge,  from  the  foregoing  chain  of  natural  sequences, 
that  sharp  noses,  6hai*p  eye-bones,  sharp  chins,  and  the 
whole  expression  denoting  sharpness  of  form,  indicates 
shrewdness,  discernment,  aptness,  also  astuteness,  acumen, 
axchness,  and  subtlety. 
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OSE  of  the  saddest  subjects  of  history — not  even  the  ravagea 
of  war  excepted — ia  that  of  diuease.     When  the  world  wua 

lutig,  and  each  individual  in  it  had  sutEcieat  space  ia 

bich  to  breathe  with  freedom  the  pure  air  of  heaven, 
'idiseaae  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  comparative  stranger. 
But  when  men  began  to  multiply  upon  the  earth,  and  live 
ID  closer  proximity  to  each  other,  gaunt  sickness  made  its 
i^pearance,  and,  irrespective  of  age,  wealth,  or  rank,  laid 
its  withering  hand  upon  the  springs  of  human  life,  and 
gradually  shut  up  it«  thousands  in  prematui-e  graves.  What 
ia  true  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  equally  true,  in  a  parti- 
cular sense,  with  respect  to  individual  nations.  When  a 
country  ia  young,  and  bears  on  its  soil  the  tread  of  a  limited 

amber  of  settlers,  the  physician's  office  is,  in  a  lai^ 
but  a  sinecure.     But  as  yeara  roll  oq,  and  the 

>pulation  increases,  both  from  within  and  from  without, 
luees  of  disease  seem  to  multiply,  until  grave-digging 
funeral-undertaking  become  not  only  regular,  but 
lucrative  trades.  War,  like  Saul  the  son  of  Kish,  has  slain 
its  thousands;  but  of  disease  it  may  be  said,  as  was  sung  of 
Israel's  greatest  king,  that  it  has  slain  its  tens  of  thousands 
Nor  could  tho  world  hist  long  were  it  otherwise.  Nature 
doea  not  seem  to  be  able  to  provide  for  an  unbroken  stream 
of  population,  and,  therefore,  all  over  the  earth  she  sends 
disease,  to  this  city  and  to  that,  to  this  village  and  to  that, 
to  this  hamlet  and  to  that,  removing  with  a  merciful  hand 
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the  few  for  the  sake  of  the  many.  We  say  with  a  merciful 
band,  for  what  could  be  more  unmerciful  than  to  allow  the 
population  of  the  world  to  outgrow  the  material  provisions 
of  nature?  Thus  civilization,  under  the  guidance  of  a  kind 
Providence,  both  builds  up  and  pulls  down.  The  vessel 
which  carries  within  her  the  seeds  of  intelligence  and 
culture  to  be  scattered  over  some  benighted  transoceanic 
country,  bears  with  her  also  the  elements  of  disease  of 
which  the  new  country  knows  nothing;  but  for  which  its 
heart  is  grateful  in  after  years,  when  able  to  look  at  things 
with  a  common  sense,  philosophic  eye.  That  which  is 
superfluous,  nature  tries  to  get  rid  of,  not  only  in  things 
inanimate,  but  among  men  as  well,  so  that  during  a 
campaign,  as  if  dissatisfied  with  the  number  shot  on  the 
field,  she  scatters  disease  among  the  unwounded,  until  the 
slain  in  battle  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those  who 
gradually  succumb  to  consumption,  fever,  &a  Thus  do  we 
see  working  around  us  a  beautiful  balancing  machinery^ 
which,  while  lopping  otf  individuals,  makes  arrangements 
for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  whole.  Nor  is 
there  anything  arbitrary  in  this.  It  all  happens  according 
to  natural  law.  There  is  no  stern,  inexorable  being  over 
us,  pushing  disease  into  our  bodies.  If  we  put  our  fingers 
into  a  fire,  our  fingers  will  be  burned ;  so  by  the  same  law, 
when  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled  among  men,  and  they 
are  surrounded  with  certain  circumstances,  disease  springs 
up  naturally,  and  they  are  seized  and  die.  And  if  men  will 
violate  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  seem  to  be  determined 
to  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  it  is  in  harmony  at  once 
with  justice  and  mercy  that  they  should  suffer  the  conse- 
quencea  Suffering,  however,  is  not  an  end ;  it  is  but  the 
means  to  an  end.  And  so  we  see  the  Great  Parent  oi  us 
all,  taking  advantage  of  human  folly  and  human  violations 
of  law,  in  order  to  work  out  the  world's  happiness. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  shall  now 
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tarn  our  altention  to  the  subject-proper  of  this  easay — viz., 
PaOiognomonic  signs  or  diseases,  and  how  to  discern  liott- 
lUies  or  tendencies  to  them,  in  the  human  systeTti. 

PersjDs  with  large  heads  and  small  delicatety-coDstracted 
bodies,  will  be  fouud  very  liable  to  have  consumption  or 
dyspepsia;  because  the  head,  taking  to  itself  an  unpro- 
portiouate  amouob  of  Dourishmeut  required  for  thought- 
protiocing  purposes,  deprives  the  lunga  and  stomach  of  that 
which  is  necesaary  to  their  strength  and  full  development, 
and  these  organs,  gradually  becoming  weak,  are,  as  a  iiaturiil 
consequence,  laid  open  to  disease.  The  primury  cause  of 
consumption,  it  is  said,  is  a  lack  of  fresh  air.  In  a  body 
not  sufficiently  oxygenized,  there  is  produced  a  cheesy  kind 
of  matter  called  tubercle,  which  moves  about  in  the  blood, 
and  lodges  itself  in  the  first  deranged  organ.  When  cold  is 
caught  the  lungs  get  deranged,  and  losing  the  power  of 
passing  on  unnecessaiy  bltio<],  tbey  receive  the  tubercle,  and 
immediately  consumption  begins.  Now,  a  weak  body 
mnde  weaker  by  the  suction  of  a  disproportionat'o  head, 
cannot  very  easily  inhale  a  euflicient  quantity  of  oxygen, 
for  not  only  are  the  lungs  weak,  but  there  is  a  uorregpond- 
iug  weakne^  in  the  skin,  the  pores  of  which  have  been 
called  the  surface  lungs:  of  such,  therefore,  a  predisposi- 
tion to  consumption  may  safely  be  predicted.  Indivi- 
duals, again,  whose  lungs  are  large  iu  comparisoii  to 
other  parts  of  the  hody,  are  very  liatle  to  scrofulous 
diseaseai  while  it  may  be  aSirmed,  without  the  slightest 
liesitatiou,  of  corpulent  people,  that  they  have  a  predis- 
position to  inflammatory  rheumatism,  apoplexy,  gout,  fevers, 
and  diseases  lying  on  the  same  line  of  causes.  Peofilc 
wiih  a  bony  frame-work,  indicating  a  dry,  juiceleso  con- 
stitution, not  at  all  favourable  to  bodily  secretiona, 
have  sure  signs  of  a  tendency  to  liver  disease  and  chronii 
rheaTnatism.  People  with  such  a  constitution  will  also  be 
found  to  hrve  a  dry,  iuucttve  skin.     Whcu  the  face  is  of  a 
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wmxj  or  tallowy  complexion,  with  a  hollow  on  each  side 
over  the  inferior  maxillary  bone,  an  inch  and  a-half  from 
the  point  of  the  chin,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  tho 
individual  is  subject  to  weakness  or  disease  in  the  kidneys ; 
and  when  the  inner  comers  of  the  eyes  are  hollow,  and  of 
a  bluish  tinge,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pharyngeal 
catarrh  is  making  sad  havoc  in  the  head.  Again,  hollow 
cheeks  indicate  a  weak  stomach;  and  narrow  nostrils, 
accompanied  with  a  hectic  flush  on  each  cheek,  back  from 
the  junction  of  the  nose  with  the  face,  give  evidence  of 
weak  lungs,  and  a  liability  to  pulmonary  disease.  When 
the  skin  across  the  forehead  and  in  front  of  the  ears  is  of 
a  yellow  or  sallow  hue,  tinted  with  brown  spots,  this 
indicates  weakness  and  general  inaction  of  the  liver.  In 
severe  cases  of  sickness,  brought  on  by  disappointment  in 
love,  the  clear  lustre  of  the  eyes,  directed  toward  the  lost 
and  precious  object^  retires,  the  eyelids  droop,  and  a  vivid 
florid  colour  settles  upon  the  lips,  while,  in  cases  of  extreme 
passional  desire,  the  eyes  seem  to  roll  up,  the  lids  to  close 
more  nearly,  the  mouth  to  open  slightly,  the  tongue  to 
be  laid  carelessly  on  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  and  the  lips  to 
take  on  an  increase  of  colour.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Hogarth,  one  of  the  world's  most  original  artists,  painted 
Danae — a  victim  of  passional  love.  Here  we  give,  from 
memory,  an  instance  in  which  the  great  physician  Erasis- 
tratus  discovered  this  love  passion  lurking  in  a  patient 
and  sapping  his  very  life.  Antiochus,  the  Crown  Prince 
and  son  of  King  Seleucus,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
the  young  Queen  Stratonice,  his  stepmother,  who  had 
given  birth  to  a  son  by  3eleucus,  his  father.  The  prince, 
being  overpowered  by  his  passion,  fell  sick  and  refused 
all  manner  of  nourishment,  being  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  his  miserable  life.  Erasistratus,  with  his  keen  and 
practised  eyes,  observing  the  change  of  his  countenance, 
and  ako  of  his  pulse,  whenever  the  queen  entered  the 
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room,  was  very  soon  convinced  that  the  prince  was  »lying 
fur  his  mother-in-Iftw;  and  knowing  something  of  the  old 
king's  tenderness  for  his  son,  he,  one  morning  when  the 
king  enquired  obout  his  health,  told  him  that  the  sickness  of 
the  pnnce  was  caused  by  love,  and  that  it  being  impossibla 
for  him  to  possess  the  object  loved,  his  disease  was  incnr- 
able.  "On  what  ground,"  demanded  the  king,  "is  the 
pafisioQ  of  my  son  incurable  t"  "Because,''  answered  Eras- 
ietratua,  "  he  is  in  love  with  the  person  to  whom  I  am 
married."  Thereupon  the  king  begged  him  by  all  bis 
past  favours  to  save  his  son  and  suecessor.  "Sire,"  said 
Enuistratus,  "would  your  majesty  but  imagine  yourself 
in  my  place  you  would  see  the  unreasonableness  of  your 
wish."  "Heaven  is  my  witness,"  said  Seleucus,  "that  I 
coald  reeign  even  my  Stratonice  to  save  my  Antiochus!" 
At  this  point  the  tears  ran  down  the  king's  cheeks,  which 
Enisistratus  observing,  he  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said, 
"Sire,  if  these  are  your  real  sentiments,  the  prince's  life 
is  safe;  it  is  Stratonice  for  whom  he  pines."  On  hearing 
this,  Seleucus  immediately  gave  orders  to  solemnize  the 
marriage  of  his  son  to  the  queen,  which  was  attended  to, 
Stratonice  generously  exchanging  the  father  for  the  son. 

Paseinniite,  silent,  unrequited  love  is  the  worm  which 
eats  the  heart  until  not  only  the  blossom  and  the  leaves, 
bat  the  whole  green,  once  hopeful  life  entirely  disappears. 
Study  well  the  indications  given  above,  and  you  wiJI  have 
DO  difficulty  in  detecting  it. 

A  lank  or  sunken  cheek  opposite  the  molar  or  double 
teeth  invariably  indicates  a  weak  stomach;  and  hollow 
temples  are  indications  of  &  weak  liver. 

Private  diseases  affect  more  or  less  the  generative  organs, 
and  consequently  the  eyes,  because  they  are  connected,  aa 
explained  on  page  299,  Be  watchful,  and  you  will  find  that 
men  who  are  slaves  to  that  horrible  practice  by  which 
the  systems  of  young  people  are  so  often  drained  cannot 
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look  you  steadily  id  the  face.  Their  eyelids  droop,  all  manly 
stamina  is  gone,  they  are  subjects  of  remorse,  and  are  easily 
detected.  Leucorrhea,  when  settled,  is  indicated  by  what 
may  be  called  a  "  livid  hue**  about  the  mouth,  and  discolora- 
tion round  the  under  eyelids,  and  in  cases  of  gonorrhea,  the 
eye  becomes  dull  and  watery,  while  in  constitutional 
syphiUs  the  iris  of  the  eye  will  often  change  to  a  green 
hue.  An  unusual  redness  of  the  entire  face  too  often 
signifies  moral  sickness,  while  blotches  settling  surely, 
though  slowly  on  the  countenance,  proclaim  the  open  or 
secret  inebriate.  Well  may  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
Shakespeare,  "0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine;  if  thou 
hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee  DeviL*'  We 
have  thus  given  a  synopsis  of  Pathognomonic  signs,  with- 
out going  into  the  causes  of  disease.  These,  no  doubt^  are 
many  and  varied,  some  having  their  origin  around  us, 
others  springing  up  within  us;  but  is  it  not  a  &ct  that 
medicine  vendors  help,  if  not  to  originate  disease,  at  least 
to  prolong  it?  However  this  may  be,  the  Scotch  sexton, 
who  was  rebuked  by  the  parish  doctor  for  an  insignifi- 
cant mistake  he  had  made  connected  with  the  ringing 
of  the  church  bell,  spoke  more  truth  than  medical  men  in 
general,  and  village  doctou  in  particular,  would  perhaps 
be  prepared  to  admits  when  he  gently  replied,  "I  think, 
Dr.,  you  might  look  over  a  small  mistake  like  that,  for  it's 
well  known  that  I  have  covered  up  many  of  your  faults." 
We  have  just  hinted  that  medical  men  are  slow  in  taking 
blame  to  themselves  when  patients  succumb  under  their 
treatment,  and  this  happens,  as  the  following  illustration 
will  shew,  even  when  it  incurs  loss  to  themselves.  A 
gentleman,  whose  wife  was  sick,  being  strong  in  the  busi- 
ness faculty  and  apt  at  a  bargain,  said  to  the  doctor  when 
that  functionary  called,  **  Before  you  go  to  work,  doctor,  I 
wish  to  make  a  bargain  with  you,  and  this  will  save  all 
iU-feeling  when  your  account  is  sent  in.    Whether  you  kill 
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«*»y  wife  or  cwre  her,  I  promise  to  give  you  twenty  pouoda, 

-h— >oes  tliifl  satisfy  you?"     "Quite,"  replied  the  doctor,  and 

^w*  eot  to  his  work.     The  wife  having  died  in  bis  hands,  ha 

^S^^iHed  shortly  after  the  funeral  and  presented  his  bilL    "  Diil 

^^'oa  cure  my  wife?"  asked  the  wiiiower.     "No,"  answered 

■•i-le  doctor.     "Did  you  kill  her?"  continued  the  widower. 

*™  I  certainly  did  not,"  replied  the  dtwtor.     "Then,"  added 

"•iTie  widower,  "  I  have  nothing  for  you ;  the  bargain  beings 

»*  □  you  must  remember,  twenty  pounds  whether  you  killed 

■«::*r  cured  her."    The  astonished  doctor  seeing  his  mistake, 

"%Dot  not  feeling  free  to  confess — whatever  might  be  his 

"private  opinion — that  he  had,  by  negligence  or  ignorance, 

^lelped  to  send  the  deceased  to  her  grave,   was  obliged  in 

«»n8equence,  to  leave  the  house  without  his  much-desired 

"Hire,     There  are,  however,  inatancea  of  honesty,  even  among 

"the  disciples  of  Esculapius.     A  witness  being  examined  in  I 

a  court  was  asked  the  following  questions  to  which  he  gave 

these  memorable  answers — "  Did  you  ever  tell  a  falsehood  V 

"Sir,  I  am  not  a  lawyer."    "  Did  you  ever  poison  anybody  ?* 

L^L_"Sir,  I  am  not  a  druggist."     "Come  now  tell  me  honestly 

^^^^Bid  you  ever  assist  anybody  into  the  other  world!"     "I 

^^^Hvust  confess  (very  solemnly)  that  I  ara  a  doctor." 

I^B^^    We  may  laugh  at  the  above  exhibitions,  and  no  doubt 

we  do;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 

fact  that,  with  the  increase  of  doctors,  comes  an  increase  of 

disease.     Of  course  this  statement  might  be  reversed,  and 

perhaps  with  plausibility,  but  while  we  readily  admit  that 

a  goodly  number  of  the  Faculty  practise  self-denial,  and 

live  day  and  night  for  the  good  of  society,  it  cannot  be 

successfuHy  denied  that  the  medical   profession  can  boast 

of  more  ignorant,  atupid,  selfish,  money'Seeking  members 

(the   clergy   excepted)   than   any  other   profession   in   the 

I world.     As  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean,  take  the  foU 

^^^^ovtng.     An  aged  doctor  had  a  very  wealthy  patient  whose 
^^^fta&d  was    injured,  and  the  case  being  an  interesting  onev 
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the  doctor  made  his  visits  as  frequent  as  possible.  Several 
prescriptions  were  recommended,  but  instead  of  improving, 
the  hand  daily  grew  worse.  One  day  the  old  doctor,  not 
being  able  to  attend  the  patient  himself,  sent  his  son,  who 
had  just  begun  to  practice,  and  who  was  not  very  deeply 
skilled  in  the  secrets  of  the  profession.  When  the  son 
returned  home,  the  father  asked  how  the  old  gentleman's 
hand  was  to-day ?**  "All  right,"  was  the  young  man's 
reply,  "I  found  a  thorn  in  it  and  extracted  it,  and  now 
all's  well"  "You  are  a  bom  fool,"  replied  the  &ther, 
•"why,  you  have  gone  and  spoiled  the  job."  Now,  what 
can  be  said  of  such  men  as  this  old  doctor,  but  that  they 
are  heartless,  and  could  look  on  and  see  their  patients 
Buffering  the  most  excruciating  pain,  and  even  increase  it, 
if  only  by  that  means  they  could  make  themselves  rich. 
We  confess  that  we  have  a  great  admiration  for  the  manner 
in  which  Old  Nicholas  of  Bussia  treated  kU  medical 
advisers.  Once,  when  in  the  company  of  a  German  prince, 
who  was  often  prostrated  by  sickness,  he  asked  him 
how  he  dealt  with  his  doctors.  "I  suppose  I  do  just  as 
other  people  do,"  replied  the  prince,  "I  pay  them  for 
attending  me  when  I  am  ill."  "Why,  then,"  replied 
Nicholas,  "you  have  but  to  adopt  my  system,  and  as 
sure  as  you  are  a  prince,  your  good  health  will  return." 
"And  what  is  your  system?''  asked  the  princa  "It  is 
this,"  answered  the  Czar,  "  I  pay  my  doctors  so  much  per 
day  when  I  am  well,  but  the  moment  they  allow  me  to 
become  sick  their  pay  is  stopped,  and  that  I  believe 
accounts  for  my  good  health."  The  prince  being  struck 
with  this  plan,  adopted  it,  and  it  is  said  that  lie  was  so 
very  seldom  ill  afterwards,  that  he  never  ceased  to  be 
grateful  to  his  imperial  counsellor.  Let  the  wealthy 
reader  go  and  do 
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It  is  nnquesttonnble  that  of  all  the  oKjects  which  we 
UBUally  call  works  of  nature,  none  is  so  beautiful  as  a 
perfect  hutnaa  form.  Fine  specimens  are  fouad  ia  the 
region  between  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black,  and  the 
Caspian  Seas — that  region  in  which,  according  to  history, 
<^e  Caucasian  race  first  came  forth  as  the  highest  type 
mankind.  In  proportion  to  his  removal  from  the  place 
his  origin,  and  intermixture  hy  marriage,  or  otherwise 
with  other  races  of  people,  he  is  found  superior  in  intellec- 
tual capacity  to  the  unmixed  races  who  inhabit  the  three 
southern  continents,  where  the  most  deformed,  aa  welt  as 
degenerate  races  are  located.  It  is  not  given  to  us  to  trace 
out  the  steps  of  this  degeneration  either  in  nature  or  history. 
But  we  are  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  capricious 
methods  by  which  men  have  artificially  disfigured  them- 
Belves  in  obedience  to  Rome  law  of  fashion  that  has  acquired 
ascendancy  over  good  taste  and  common  sense,  and  coun- 
teracted the  elforls  of  nature  to  produce  beaulJful  fonna  of 
human  kind. 

Almost  every  nation,  during  every  age,  has  had  some 

peculiar  fashion  of  this  sort.     Some  races  have  compressed 

head  into  unnatuial  shapes,  others  the  feet,  and  others 

in,  the  waist;   some  have  added  unnatural  colours  to 

body,  others  have  removed  part  of  the  hair  that  wai 
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given  for  its  covering;  and  so  on  in  endless  variety.  It 
is  impossible  to  assign  a  cause,  or  trace  the  origin  of  each 
of  these  fashions.  But  one  need  only  open  his  eyes 
iq  any  church,  hall,  or  other  place  of  public  resort,  even 
in  these  Christian  lands,  to  assure  himself  that  fashion  has 
prescribed  many  things  both  inconvenient  and  deleterious, 
and  has  found  willing  and  obedient  subjects  ready  to 
sacrifice  themselves  to  her  pleasure.  Houses  are  desolated, 
hearts  are  broken,  properties  are  squandered,  thousands 
are  thrust  into  untimely  graves,  and  the  regions  of  the 
lost  in  the  unseen  world  are  filled,  as  the  result  of  this 
slavish  obedience.  Aches,  pains,  misery,  and  even  death 
itself  are  willingly  endured  by  the  votaries  of  fashion.  It 
breeds  discontentment,  vice,  and  crime;  woman  is  robbed 
of  her  virtue,  and  man  of  his  honour,  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  unconscionable  demands. 

The  love  of  praise  may  safely  be  considered  as  the  sup- 
porter and  feeder,  if  not  the  instigator  of  fashion;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  discover  how  men  came  to  praise  what  is  ugly 
or  injurious,  so  as  to  induce  its  cultivation.  Perhaps  a  key 
might  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  some  distinguished 
personage  having  been  the  subject  of  a  natural  or  accidental 
deformity.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  YIII.,  gentlemen  about  the  English  court  used  to 
stuff  their  waistcoats  in  order  to  produce  an  imitation  of 
the  king's  corpulence.  More  recently,  English  ladies 
affected  what  was  called  the  Alexandra  limp,  pretending 
to  be  partially  lame,  because  the  beloved  princess  was  so. 
Whatever  the  reason  in  other  cases,  the  fact  is,  that  no  part 
of  the  human  body  has  been  exempt  from  tampering 
influences  and  artificial  changes,  produced  by  some  nation 
or  other  as  matter  of  mere  fashion. 

Beginning  with  the  ancients,  we  find  Hippocrates  record- 
ing that  the  human  head  had  been  tampered  with  and 
artificially  moulded  even  before  his  day.     Senertus  also 
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thought  of  this  as  among  tiie  causes  of  ill  formed  heuda^ 
that  the  tender  skulls  of  infants  were  bandaged  by  mid- 
wivea  and  nurses,  and  moulded  with  the  hand,  according  to 
their  irregular  and  varying  fancies. 

The  eartieHt  people  whose  practices  in  this  way  are 
particularly  recorded  were  the  Hucrones  of  Pontus,  who 
norapredsed  the  head  into  a  tall  shape,  whence  the  name, 
Uacrocepbalic,  or  great  heads,  as  in  fig.  1. 

Those  having  the  highest  heads  were  deemed  the  most 
perfect  gentlemen.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  boro,  the 
head  was  carefully  compressed  to  secure  the  desired  height; 
uor  were  the  efforts  relaxed  until  the  skull  bad  become 
sufficiently  bard  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  form 
throughout  life. 

Hippocrates  informs  us  that  the  Scythians,  who  inhabited 
Fhasis,  chose  a  head  formed 
like  a  sugar-loaf,  as  a  token  of 
nobility,  to  distinguish  the 
higli-boin  from  the  vulgar.  In 
process  of  time,  all  the  children 
were  born  with  conical  heads, 
and  the  arts  of  the  midwife 
were  dispensed  with;  where- 
upon nature,  left  to  her  libei-ty, 

med  by  little  and  little  to 
iver  her  natural  configura- 
The  Sllesian,  Atticke, 
Ai^ve,  and  Phoxi  were  noted 
in  ancient  times  as  having 
turbinated  heada  Also  the 
|>eople  in  Peru,  two  hundred 
years     ago,      bad     wonderful  '^'   '~       «cto»«^ 

ironnl  accuminationa     Strabo  mentions  Indians  who  had 

and  wedge-shaped  heads.     And  to  this  day,  there  are 

Indians  along  the  baokB  of  the  Columbia  River, 
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and  on  the  island  of  Victoris.  whose  heads  mu  wedgl 
shaped  tiud  conical  The  following  cut  of  a  Quatsilfl 
ludiftn  b  a  fair  representation  of  the  gugiir-loaf  hend  ; 
found  among  the  Indians  oa  the  north -western  portion  fl 
Vancouver  Island. 


Fig.  2.— A  Quatuuo  luditn  Girl. 


Fig.  3.  —A  CanuD*  Wonuui.  J 


These  heads  oflen  measure  from  fifteen  to  twenty  ii 
between  the  eyes  and  the  top  of  the  head,  exclusive  of  Iiaj 
and  are  formed  by  binding  the  heads  when  soft  with  stripj 
of  bark. 

We  are  told  of  a  pine-apple  form  of  head  as  characteristjl 
of  the  OenuensiantH  in  former  timee;  and  Licosthones  e 
that  in  Ploa,  a  town  of  Voitland,  tall  headed  infants  were 
occaaioimlly  born  as  late  as  the  year  15i5.  these  being  relics 
of  the  effects  once  produced  by  artificial  means.  Scaliger 
records  that  children  are  born  with  compressed  temples  i 
a  result  of  the  efforts  of  fanner  generations.  The  wonacn  < 
Cumana  cultivate  the  long  face  and  high  head  by  compre 
eion,  as  in  fig.  3.  Perhaps  it  is  from  soma  heredita 
tradition  io  favour  of  high  heads,  that,  until  veiy  r 
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nes,  tbe  women  of  WaJea  wore  tall,  conical  hats,  I  hnve 
bn  them  attending  markets,  fairs,  and  plnces  of  public 
kusement,  as  in  fig.  4, 


Kg.  'k-A  Welsh  W'l 


Kg.  6.  — An  Egyptian  Mul 
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On  tbe  other  hand,  the   people  of  Siglunus,  a  city  of 

pt,  tnkfi  pains  to  secure  a  low  and  flat  form  of  head,  as 

fig.  5.     The  low  Dutch,  the  French,  nnd  the  Portugueee 

ine  to  low  and  elongated  heads,  more  or  less  flat  on  the 

This  last  peculiarit}'  is  observable  in  the  people  of 

Brazil  also. 

Broad  heads  are  the  fashion  with  the  Maacovltes,  as  in 


Their  heads  and  faces  are  flattened  artifidaJly  during 

I  childhood,  to  secure  what  is  considered  a  genteel  form, 
be  Apicbiqnit  Pichunsti,  Sava,  and  some  other  Indiac 
Hbes,  cultivate  the  broad  head  by  laying  a  board  or  stone 
■  the  infant  forehead,  and  another  on  the  neck,  and  hind- 
■g  these  together  until  the  form  is  fully  established  by 
■B,  and  the  bones  so  hardened  that  they  retain  their 
ODuatuml  shape  throughout  life;  A  Hat-headed  Indian  of 
Nojrth-Western  Ameiica  is  here  introduced,  to  shew  how 
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lodiviiliiftl  SO  treated,  but  transmitted  it  to  future  genera- 
tions by  the  production  of  childreD  bom  with  these  square 
heads. 

The  Ancient  Greeks  were  otherwise  minded.  They  were 
celebrated  for  admiring  a  globular  shape  of  head.  (Fig,  9.) 
Pericles  the  Athenian,  who,  ns  Plnta'ch  informs  ur,  had  a 
tong  head,   in   Bhape  like  a  mallet,  becane  an  object  of 

ridicule  to  the  comedians  of  hh  day  on  this  account;  and 

the  Attic   poets   nicknamed   him   Cynocephalum — that   is, 

dog's  bead. 

Alhertus  Magnus  commended  round  heads,  adding,  that 

tills  fonn  was  promoted  by  the  cares  of  tbe  nurses  in  mould- 
ing the  infant  skull 

To  this  day  the  Grecians  and  Turks  rejoice  in  the  posse»- 

sioQ   of  beads  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  globes; 

3%od  the  peculiarity  is  said  to  be  still  cultivated  by  com- 

(jression  in  childhood. 
Megasthenes,  Pliny,  and 

Celiius,  whose  tastes  woru 

doubtless   formed    on    tlio 

globular  type,    proclainie'l./v 

^hat  in  Scythia  there  wor 
people  with  dogs'  heads,  a 
in  fig.  10. 

Other  able  and  truthful 
authors  assure  us  that  tho 
dog-fiice  ia  common  in 
Tartary.  Marcus  Paulu^i,  / 
a  Venetian,  mentions  an 
island  called  Daganian,  of 
which  the  inbubilants  "have  heads  like  unto  doge;"  and 
Pausiiuius  records  that  Euphemus.  by  descent  a  Carian,  saw 
such  people  in  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  when  he  was  driven 
^^V  no  tbeir  shores  by  adverse  winds  as  he  was  sailing  towards 
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'  Several  ancient  writers  have  spoken  of  Acepbali,  or  mea 
withoDt  heads.  Hela  says  that  the  Belinii  are  headless, 
and  have  all  the  usual  features  of  the  face  in  their  breaate, 
M  in  fig.  11.  SoUdob  gives  the  same  account;  so  does 
Oellias.  Pliny  affirms  the 
same  strange  tact;  and  St 
Augustine  expresses  himself 
thus:  —  "I  was  Bishop  of 
Hipo,  and,  with  certain  ser- 
1  vants  of  Christ,  I  travelled 
8  to  Ethiopia  to  preach  the 
I  Gospel  of  Christ  unto  thenii 
and  we  saw  there  many  raea 
and  women  having  no  heads, 
but  large  eyea  fixed  in  theil 
breasts,  their  other  members 
like  unto  oars."  Fnlgosu« 
repeats  in  substance  the  tes- 
timony of  Augustine.  Sir 
Walter  Kaleigh  says  that  the 
Ewtupanoini  are  a  strange,  hetnlless  race,  and  mentions  a 
people  on  the  Eiver  Oaora  whose  heads  appear  not  above 
their  shoulders.  This  is  probably  the  true  explanation  of 
the  Acephali  wherever  found.  The  head  hns  been  thrust 
down,  and  the  shoulders  raised,  until  no  throat  was  viaible, 
and  the  facial  features  appeared  to  be  in  the  breast. 

Another  set  of  fashions  operates  on  the  noses  of  human 
beings.  The  islanders  of  Zanzibar  used  to  have  their  noses 
turned  upwards;  and  the  size  of  nostril  in  the  females, 
which  to  a  stranger  must  have  appeared  a  great  deformity, 
was  reckoned  the  height  of  fashion.     (Fig.  12.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Huns  used  to  flatten  down  the 
noses  of  their  boys,  that  these  protuberances  should  not 
hinder  them  in  donning  their  helmets — one  of  the  few 
vagaries  that  even  pretend  to  have  a  reason  for  their  exist- 


Kg.  11,— A  Balinii  Man. 
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exiee.  In  Caffraria,  Lower  Ethiopia,  and  Mozambique,  flat 
noses  are  in  request:  it  is  pref.'rred  that  they  should  be  so 
T>3f  nature,  otherwise  artificinl  methods  are  employei).  The 
inhabitanta  of  Tartaiy  used  to  cut  and  pure  dowa  the 
x&«Be,  eapecially  the  upper  part  between  the  eyes,  covering 


Fig.  12. — A  Womui  of  Znimbmr. 


'A  Womu)  of  Sottijk 


i  with  black  ointmenL     Friar  William,  Dr.  Bubraquis,  a 
frenchman,    reports   that   when   he   visited   the   court  of 
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Scatia,  he  observed  that  the  queon  had  hnr  nose  quita 
pared  down  oq  the  upper  part,  so  that  the  space  between 
the  eyes  was  flat.  It  requires  little  stretch  of  imagioation 
to  fancy  what  would  be  the  effect  on  a  nation  of  such  a 
r^ishion  set  by  the  queen  (see  fig.  13). 

In  Peruviana,  hundreds  of  years  ngo,  &  large  nose  was 
considered  desirable,  as  in  fig.  14.  The  people  took  great 
pains  accordingly  to  pull  the  nose  out  of  its  natural  dimen- 
siona  The  Persians  of  old  held  high  noses  in  admirntion, 
Cyrus  having  had  such  a  one;  and  they  would  allow  nona 
but  aquiline-nosed  persons  to  rule  over  them. 

Tlie  women  of  East  India  bore  the  wings  of  the  nostril,' 
and  wear  in  it  rings  and  other  ornajueuto,  as  in  Sg.  16. 


Fig.  16. — A  Kyast  BaninD  Wnmui,  of 
Sunt,  in  Weatcm  IndiA. 


Fig.  17.— A  Fl&t-hewl  Indiftn. 


Some  of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes  bore  their 
nosea  through  the  septum,  and  insert  sticks,  quills,  or 
pieces  of  ivory,  holding  thb  style  to  be  a  mark  of  beauty. 
For,  however  horrid  a  fashion  may  be,  or  destructive  of 
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nal  beauty,  it  will  be  adopted  throughout  any  nation,  if 

only  it  be  used  by  the  nobility  or  other  leaders  of  society. 
The  black  people  of  Coroori  formerly  had  horribly  large 
rs,  from  which  hung   numerous   rings  set  with   stones; 

and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  nobler  the  woman's  l^eage,  the 

larger  were  her  ears  (see  fig,  18). 

In  the  city  of  CocM  the  women  used  to  put  large  pieces 

of  lead  in  the  lobules  nf  the  eara,  and  draw  them  down  to 
enormous  length,  as  in  6g.  19. 


^A 


A  Conioii  Woman- 


Pig.  19.— A  CocU  Woman. 


e  men  of  Cochi  also  became  enamoured  of  this,  to  us, 
repulsive  fashion,  and  extended'  their  cB:r8  in  the  samo 
■Banner  as  the  women.  The  ladies  of  our  own  country 
are  fond  of  hanging  jewels  by  boles  bored  in  the  enra. 
bat  it  is  merely  for  ornament,  not  fur  distorting  or  enlarg- 
ing the  organ ;  small  ears  never  lose  their  claim  to  admir- 
ation among  us;  but  earrings,  which  weut  quite  out  of 
itkahion  about  forty  years  ago,  and  wtro  under  ban  for  at 
laast  twenty,  are  now  all  the  rage  again. 
In  Turkey,  those  women  who  had  the  laigest  mouths 
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were  at  one  tioie  accounted  tli9  most  beitnttful;  and  i 
art  is  always  called  in  to  metamorphose  nature  in  obedienal 
to  the  deraaiids  of  fiishion,  however  absurd  and  tyrannies 
Turkish  women  succeeded  in  displaying  mouths  to  remiad 
US  of  an  annual  lease,  which  ia  from  (^)  ear  to  (y)  eu  (ec 
fig.  20). 

Iliere  is  an  account  given  of  a  people  in  Ethiopin  wW 
made  a  practice  of  drawing  down  the  under  lip,  until  many  I 
times  il  was  found  to  ineaBure  cigiitean  inches  in  length 
Salt  was  used   to  prevent  the  putrefaction  to  which  thi 
soft  inner  skin  would  have  been  liable  from  such  exposal 
to  the  action  of  the  Bun  and  air. 


Fig.  aa-AWomwi  of  Turkey.  Tig.  ai.-AnEthiopiin. 

Those  cannibals  called  Paries  formerly  had  a  custom  ( 
boring  three  tat^  holes  in  their  faces,  one  in  the  undei 
and  two  iu  the  upper  lip,  as  in  fig.  S2.  Into  these  holei 
they  inserted  green  stones. 

Some  of  the  tribes  about  Sierra  Leone  have  been  observ) 
with  teeth  filed  to  points,  so  aa  to  resemble  saw-teeth ;  aaAl 
to  this  day  the  practice  is  continued  among  many  of  thrfl 
tnbes  iu  Ethiopia  and  Mosambitjue.     Fig.  23  exhibits  thai 
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uhion  of  fihnrply-filiid  teeth  tbat  once   prevailed   anioiif; 
^^e  AIucus. 


i 


I 


Fig.  22.— A  Pane  Mad.  Fi£.  23.— A  Mhh  Man. 

In   the   island   of   Tanibali    there   onee   lived   a   set  ol 
people  with  urtificially-cloveQ 
tongues  (6g,  21). 

It  is  &aid  they  used  divers 
kinds  of  language,  and  imi- 
tated not  only  different  voices 
of  men,  but  the  singing  of 
several  birds.  The  slit  which 
formed  the  division  was  ia 
the  middle  of  the  tongua, 
and  parallel  with  its  greatest 
toeasurement;  the  organ  was, 
iberefore,  in  no  wise  seriously 
Injured,  or  its  ordinary  func-  , 
tiona  interfered  with.  Galen, 
the  colohrated  physician  of 
Gre«ce,  demon^itrated  to  the  ancients  that  tho  tongue  was 
by  nature  double,  each  side  being  supplied  with  a  separate 
Bet  of  vestiela,  nerves,  &c.,  so  tbat  each  side  was  supported 


Fig.  24,— A  Twiilijl 
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independently  of  the  other,  and  could  perform  its  functioaa'J 
alune.      Mudem  anntamtcal  dissection  has  contirnied   tbia 
view,  and   dcmonstruted    the   duality  of  the   tougue   and  I 
brain,  as  well  as  of  the  eyes,  ears,  heart,  Innga,  kidueya,  1 
and  other  bodily  organs  which  are  more  obviously  double. 

Small  bands  and  feet  in  the  female  Bex  are,  among! 
European  nations,  generally  esteemed  as  indicsUve  of  a 
genteel  birth  and  refinement.  The  ladies  of  Portuga1,J 
especially  those  among  the  nobility,  uaed  to  cultivAte  tbis-l 
elegance  by  artificial  means  in  the  olden  time.  The  hands  I 
of  fetiiiile  children  were  bound  with  cloth  to  retard  tbeif 


\}tj 


Fig.  25,— A  Portngaeia  Won 


Fig.  26— A  Chine«o  Man. 


growth,  and  promote  a  aofb  and  delicate  appearance, 
course,  thia   must   have    been    practised   with   moderntioi 
and  care,  or  the  shape  of  the  band  would  have  been  greutl]! 
disfigured  (fig.  J5). 

Marchus  informs  us  that  the   people  living  along   tin 
banks   of  the   river  Thomeraa  used   to  have  hard,  sharp 
and     very     long    noils,     with    which    they     killed 
and   cut  soft   wood,  aa   they   had    not    learned    the 
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iron.  Even  now  there  are  people  in  China  who 
rear  their  nails  so  long  that  they  can  nse  them  instead 
*  forks,  or  rather  chopsticks.  It  is  said  that  the  nail  ia 
aometimea  b&  long  as  the  finger  on  which  it  grows.  There 
Kiaust,  of  course,  be  unusual  strength  in  such  nails,  or  they 
^vould  break  off  with  use  long  before  they  attained  such 
n.  size  (fig.  26). 

We  have  heard  of  coloured  ladies  in  Dememra  who 
vsoltivated  long  tapering  nnils,  to  shew  that,  through  the 
■i  ndulgence  of  their  temporary  husbands,  they  were  utterly 
exempt  from  every  kind  of  work.  There  is  reason,  such 
^u  it  is,'  in  this  fashion,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
Cor  moat  of  those  we  are  describing, 
^^^  To  come  nearer  home.  Our  own  countrywomen — yea, 
^^Hjuid  some  of  the  men — have  in  various  ages  believed  that 


yig.  27.— Mi«*  ■nsht-Inccd.     Youog  Fig.   28.— SiWial  wi 

man,  then  i»  '  liCe-time  oS  miieij  reaidi  tualtb,  J07,  uid  \af%. 

tmi  Dp  in  thia  wwiiUb  foi^ 
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a  wasp-like  smallness  of  waist  was  a  great  beauty.  Any 
one  above  two  score  years  of  age  can  recollect  that  before 
he  was  in  his  teens,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  ladies 
generally,  and  those  among  the  men  who  were  called 
dandies,  used,  especially  on  high  occasions,  to  strive  with 
might  and  main  to  lace  their  too  tight  stays  as  close  as 
possible;  the  effect  of  which  was  not  only  an  appearance 
obviously  artificial,  and  very  ridiculous  (see  fig.  27),  but 
a  condition  of  present  pain  and  future  danger.  Thousands 
were  sent  to  an  early  grave  by  this  pemicicrus  custom; 
the  vital  parts  not  having  sufficient  room  to  play,  and 
becoming  diseased.  The  fashion  went  out,  howe^wr,  per- 
haps because  so  many  fearful  examples  of  its  fatal  con- 
sequences had  appeared ;  and  after  it,  disappeared  the 
custom  of  displaying  the  waist  out  of  doors.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  shrouding  of  the  figure  has  been  cast 
off;  none  but  grandmothers  remember  the  miseries  that 
obliged  tight-lacing  to  disappear,  and  it  is  shewing  itself 
again  among  our  vain,  silly,  and  characterless  females. 

Tight-lacing  finds  a  counterpart,  with  far  less  injurious 
results,  in  the  Chinese  custom  of  bandaging  the  limbs  and 
confining  the  feet  Moreover,  only  the  nobility  can  afford 
to  be  thus  crippled  for  life ;  and  the  practice,  though  cruel 
and  to  us  repulsive,  is  quite  circumscribed.  Here  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  Chinese  woman  with  artificially  compressed 
feet.  Sometimes  the  part  touching  the  ground  is  not  mors 
than  two  inches  long  (fig.  29). 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  subjects  of  the  Celestial 
Empire  really  consider  these  malformations  beautiful;  mora 
probably  it  is  matter  of  pride,  the  disabled  feet  being 
indicative  of  the  fact,  that  the  lady  was  bom  in  a  rank  of 
life  to  exempt  her  from  using  her  nether  limbs,  and  entitle 
her  to  be  carried  whithersoever  she  may  please  optate. 

As  the  reverse  of  this,  there  is  a  people  in  India  that 
rejoice  in  feet  which  measure  eighteen  inches;  and  they 
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labour  as  assiduously  to  elongate  these  members  as  the 
Chinese  do  to  shorten  theirs  (fig.  30).  It  must  be  a<'lmitt«d 
that  the  long  feet  nre  much  more  serviceable  than  those 
which  are  too  short  to  admit  of  walking.  In  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  there  once  lived,  as  we  are  told,  a  race  called 


Rg.  29.— A  Cbinesa  Wonulb 


ng.  Sa— A  Sdopede  ! 


Sciopedea,  with  feet  of  monstrons  size;  and  at  the  present 
day,  the  inhabitants  of  Guinea  are  distinguished  for  long 
legs,  broad  feet,  and  enormously  long  toes.  There  are, 
however,  no  records  by  which  we  can  trace  the  origin  of 
these  peculiarities  to  capricious  artifices. 

In  America  and  England,  the  people  have  not  always 
hten  wholly  guiltless  of  tampering  with  their  feet  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  fashion.  To  say  nothing  of  the  custom 
of  wearing  boots  or  shoes  which  are  much  too  tight,  fir  the 
sake  of  appearing  to  have  a  small  foot,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
during  several  ceoturies  our  own  &shionableB  wore  auob 
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long,  narrow,  pointed  shoes,  as  must  have  been  most  incoa* 
venient.  We  read  of  them  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  I^ 
when  they  drew  forth  the  severe  rebukes  of  the  cleigy. 
They  were  named  pigacim,  and  are  represented  as  having 
had  points  like  a  scorpion's  tail  Sometimes  they  were 
stuffed  so  that  they  might  be  twisted  like  a  ram's  horn. 
It  was  said  that  these  poaked  shoes  were  invented  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  a  deformed  foot;  certain  it  was,  though 
remarkable,  that  the  ladies  never  patronized  such  extrava- 
gance of  shape  as  the  men  did.  In  a  work  called  Eulogium 
of  Richard  IL's  time,  it  is  said :  **  Their  shoes  and  pattens 
are  snouted  and  piked,  more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking 
upwards,  resembling  devils'  claws,  and  fiistened  to  the  knees 
with  chains  of  gold  and  silver."  In  the  reign  of  Henry  Y I^ 
the  points  were  no  longer  turned  up,  but  they  shot  out  to  a 
most  amazing  length,  ending  with  a  point  like  a  needle; 
and  how  the  gallants  contrived  to  walk  in  them  is  admitted 
to  be  one  of  the  mysteries  of  history.  What  troubled  the 
clergy  more,' perhaps,  was  the  difficulty  their  people  had  in 
kneeling,  "  For,"  says  one  in  Charles  I.'s  reign,  "  one's  boots 
and  shoes  are  so  long-snouted  that  we  can  hardly  kneel  in 
God's  house." 

Another  fashion,  at  onoe  inconvenient  and  dangerous, 
prevailed  in  England  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century  The  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.,  had 
unsightly  scars  about  the  glands  of  his  throat,  and  adopted  a 
mode  of  dress  fitted  to  conceal  them.  Stiff  black  stocks  from 
four  to  six  inches  deep  were  worn  by  th)B  fashionable  men; 
while  stiff  shirt  collars  came  out  above  them,  reachingbalf- 
way  up  the  cheeks,  and  often  scrubbing  the  ears  severely. 
Beau  BrummeVs  dress  was  a  fiiir  specimen*  See  cut  of 
Beau  Brummel  on  page  144  in  this  book. 

Perhaps  no  part  of  the  human  body  has  been  so  generally 
dealt  with  in  an  arbitrary  manner  as  the  hair,  which  haa 
been  given  for  its  protection.     In  the  Indies,  there  formerly 
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annns,  who  plucked  off  all  the  hnir  of 
their  eyebrows,  anrl  took  the  greatest  piide  in  this  unnatural 
depiilation.  In  like  manner,  the  Brnzilian  females  uaeii  to 
emdicat«  their  eyebrows,  and  couM  give  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  was  a  loug-eatubli^hed  custom;  and  who  ever 
knew  any  practice  so  absurd  or  injurious  that  the  majority 
of  women,  with  many  rare  and  noble  exceptions,  would  not 
conform  to  it  if  it  had  become  fashionable?  The  most  obvious 
use  of  the  eyebrow  hair  is  to  arrest  the  perspiration,  which 
otherwise  might  6ow  down  into  the'  eyes  and  injure  them. 
Possibly,  therefore,  the  practice  of  eradicating  this  hair 
might  originally  have  been  the  desire  of  shewing  that  the 
lady  was  above  such  labour  as  would  produce  perspiration. 
Tlie  practice  of  plucking  out  the  beard  and  whiskers  pre- 
vails among  the  various  tribes  of  Indians  I  have  visited  in 
America.  The  white  man  shaves  his  face,  the  Chinaman 
his  iiead  (fig  31).  Both  practices  are  contrary  to  nature, 
and  are  rebuked  by  the 
con.sequenecs  which  ensuft 

The  tri-facial,  or  fifth 
pair  of  nerves,  with  their 
three  branches,  are  distri- 
buted about  the  face  and 
eyes;  the  branch  whicL 
mns  to  the  upper  lip,  and 

,t  which  goes  to  the  eye, 
connected    at    the  , 
J      ganglion,     and  ' 

in  by  the  body  of  the 
nerve  with  the  braia 
ice   whatever    irritates 

exposes  the  upper  lip, 

isbaving  of  necessity  does,  must  irritate  and  weakon  the 
^es,  if  not  impair  the  harmonioua  condition  of  the  entire 
ucrvous  system,  as  nil  are  closely  coanected;  whereas  wear 


Pig.  31.- 


L 
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iog  all  the  Imir  that  nature  has  provided  for  the  { 
Btrengtbena  the  eyes,  as  well  as  protocts  the  throat  f 
cold,  better  than  any  arti6cial  muffling.  Fig.  32  is  i 
likeness  of  a  man  who  has  constantly  abjured  ehaving,  i 
never  had  a  day's  sickness  in  his  life.  He  resides  in  San 
Francisco,  California — his  name,  Captain  Staddoo.  Mark 
the  healthy  expression  of  eviiry  feature. 


Pig.  32. — C&ptun  3taddoQ,  Dr.Sa,a  Fiftuciaeo,  Cilifbrnu,  who 

As  a  contraet,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  is  kq  examplft  of  1 
ehaved  and -popular  man  —  an  example  aa  conapicuoi 
and  popular  as  could  be  mentioned  (fig.  33).  He  profee 
to  be  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  &ila  to  follow  Him  id  ti^ 
respect;  for  the  Saviour  never  shaved,  if  we  may  judge  from 
history,  and  traditional  pictures.  Nor  does  Beecher  follow 
the  Bible  in  this  matter,  for  it  reads  thus: — "They  shall  not 
make  baldness  upon  tbeir  head,  neither  shall  they  ahavi 
off  the  comer  of  their  beard,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  theit 
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I 

^^■■tfesb,"  Leviticua  xxL   6.     Also — "Yb  shall  not  round  the 

^^V^soraers  of  your  heads,  neither  shitlt  tliou  mitr  the  corners  of 

^^^-ftby  beard,"  Leviticus  xix.  27;  and  no  man  can  ahave  witii- 

<«}ut  nibji-iDg  his  beard,  and,  at  lewst,  pHrt  of  its  corners, 

Beecher  may  Ite  more  properly  characterized  a*  a  follower 
of  fashion  than  of  Christ 
or    the   Scriptures,  as   ha 
professes   to   be.     Yet  h» 
ia  no  more  so  than  thou- 
Blinds  of  other  professors  < 
of  the  Christian  faith. 
czltKie   shaven   priest"   has  j 
l4»ng  been  proverhial    But  I 

I if,  )U)  we  have  shewn,  the  1 

^^^Lxervous  system  is  injui«d  J 
^^^■ly    shaving,    and    if, 
^^^P  every  one  knows,  the  tru4 
^^V    balanoe  of  the  mind  dt»> 
^^V     pends  more  or  leas  on  tiio^ 
^^^       .Htate   of   the  nerves,   i 

mind  is  likely  to  suffer  by  Kr,  sa-Re».  Henry  W.  Bmchw. 
this  artifice  of  fashion ;  and  as  the  mind  is  closely  related 
to  the  soul,  this,  of  course,  sutTei-s  also,  and  who  can  tell 
whether  according  to  theology  the  interests  of  the  soul  may 
not  be  sacrificed  to  fashion  thi-ough  shaving;  and  Beecher, 
by  his  example,  may  be  damning  souls  inst«id  of  saving 
themt  We  nball  forbear  to  pass  judgment,  and,  in  this 
lespect  at  least,  be  out  of  fashion.  But  let  us  urge  upon 
Beecher  to  set  an  example  of  living  in  accordance  with 
God's  great  nHtunil  laws,  by  wearing  his  beurd;  also  to 
follow  the  example  of  Chriat,  and  no  longer  thwart  the 
benevolent  designs  of  bia  Creator  Doubtless,  God  never 
mode  anything — no.  not  a  single  hair  in  vain,  or  as  a  use- 
Jesa  appendiige — and  it  is  presumption  in  any  person  to  say 
the  benrd  is  useless,  or  worse  than  oaeleas,  and  who  will 
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utterly  remove  it  as  such?  Beecher,  "  take  warDing,"  aa 
the  Methodists  would  say,  "  lest  it  be  everlastingly  too  late 
to  repent  and  be  saved;"  for  are  you  not  "a  sinner  by 
nature,  and  far  more  by  practice?'' 

Our  English  cousins'  fashions  with  respect  to  the  hair, 
whether  of  the  head  or  face,  have  been  extremely  change- 
able, but,  on  the  whole,  the  shaved  face  and  long  hair  has 
been  most  in  the  ascendant.  So  early  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  I,  we  read  of  the  long  hair  and  flowing  robes  that 
gave  the  men  a  ridiculously  efleminate  appearance.  It  is  said, 
that  when  the  king  was  in  Normandy,  a  bishop  preached 
so  eloquently  against  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  wearing 
long  hair,  that  the  monarch  and  his  attendants  actually 
wept;  and  the  prelate,  resolved  to  follow  up  his  advantage, 
took  from  the  folds  of  his  sleeve  a  large  pair  of  shears,  and 
cropped  the  whole  congregation.  Strutt  tells  us  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  the  hair  was  parted  back  from 
the  forehead,  and  fell  in  long  flowing  ringlets  on  the 
shoulders;  which  made  the  warriors  of  that  day  look  very 
effeminate,  particularly  aa  the  face  was  divested  of  beards 
whiskers,  and  moustaches.  The  despotic  Henry  YIIL 
condemned  the  hair  of  gentlemen  to  be  cut  short,  we  are 
told,  *'  to  the  no  small  disgust  of  the  gallants  of  that  day, 
who,  however,  were  a  little  consoled  by  the  gracious 
permission  of  their  sovereign  to  wear  a  fierce  beard  and 
long  curling  moustaches.  This  style  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Bess  and  James  I.  But  Charles  set  the  fashion  of 
wearing  a  love-lock,  which  was  a  curl  on  the  left  side, 
considerably  longer  than  the  rest.  It  became  quite  the 
rage,  though  nothing  in  the  annals  of  hair,  wigs,  or  periwigs 
ever  caused  such  commotion  among  quiet  people,  and  a 
quarto  volume  was  written  against  it,  in  which  it  is  related 
that  a  nobleman  had  his  cut  off  on  his  death-bed,  as  a 
**  cord  of  vanity,  by  which  he  had  given  the  devil  a  hold 
to  lead  him  at  his  pleasure."    In  the  reign  of  the  second 
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Charles,  the  high  curled  peruke,  or  the  hair  parted  in  front, 
and  tailing  upon  the  shoulders  and  back  Id  heavy  masa&i 
t  of  corkaci'ew  curls,  mai'ka  the   climax  of  this  fashion  in 
men. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  gentlemen  who  did  not 
keep  valets,  were  dressed  every  morning  by  the  barber. 
The  face  was  shaved  very  cleaa,  and  the  hair  of  the  head 
[  loaded  with  powder  and  pomatum,  before  being  arranged 
sccurding  to  the  mode,  and  tied  in  a  pigtail  behind.  When 
the  hair  came  to  be  worn  short  and  unpowdered,  gentlemen 
I  learned  to  shave  themselves,  and  dispense  with  the  barber. 
For  many  years  post,  the  unshaved  face  has  been  more  and 
more  prevalent,  though  at  first — that  is  about  thirty  years 
ago — it  was,  like  the  short  unpowdered  hair  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century,  regarded  as  indicative  of 
jKiIitical  principles  subversive  of  the  existing  order. 

As  for  the  estimation  of  the  beunl  in  other  land^,  we  are 

told   that  many   of    the   religious   ceremonies   among   the 

Tartars  consist  in  its  proper  management;  and  the  Chinese 

devote  much  attention  to  the  few  straggling  hairs  they  cau 

I  coax  to  grow  on  their  chins.     The  Russians  used  to  wear 

'  enormous   beiirds;   the   Czar    Peter   ordered    shaving,    but 

cuuld  obtain   no  obedience,  until  he  appointed  ofiicers  to 

cut    off   the    beards  of  bis   refractory   subjects   by   force, 

Perhaps  his  motive  wtis  the  same  with  that  of  Alexander 

the  Great,  who  ordered  his  Macedonians  to  be  shaved,  lest 

tbeir  beards  should  aSbrd  a  handle  to  their  enemies.    The 

Komans  grew  their  beards  to  mark  any  great  sorrow;  the 

I  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  shaved  theirs  in  times  of  affliction 

I  only,  until  the  time  of  Alexander.     Since  the  introduction 

f  of  Christianity  to  Europe,  the  Greek  and  Romish  Churches 

have  waged  bitter  war  on  this  point;  the  former  enforcing 

I  the  long  beard,  the  latter  enjoining  close  shaving.     Among 

I  llie   Mahummedans  it  ia   considered  a  sin  bo  cut  off  the 

1  beard,  when  once  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow,  as  tliey  any. 
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*"  the  angels  dwell  id  them.''  The  young  men  of  Persia,  Mr. 
Morier  says,  sigh  for  a  beard,  and  grease  their  chins  to 
hasten  its  growth,  because,  until  they  have  a  respectable 
covering  there,  they  are  supposed  unfit  for  any  place  of 
trust. 

The  general  sense  of  mankind  has  been  that,  if  a  woman 
hiive  long  hair,  it  is  a  glory  to  her,  the  abundance  of  this 
ornament  tending  much  to  soften  the  features.  But  here 
again  fashion  b  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Until  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  ladies  wore  their 
hair  powdered,  and  dressed  high  on  the  crown  with  cushions. 
The  powder  imparted  considerable  softness  to  the  counten- 
ance. Next,  the  mode  de  rigueur  was  a  profusion  of  curls 
hanging  round  the  face — doubtless  a  most  becoming  fistshioD. 
But  when  Queen  Victoria  ascended  the  throne — whether  it 

was  owing  to  her  good  sense  and 
worthy  taste— or  whether  it  was 
simply  to  economize  time — she 
introduced  the  fashion  of  braid- 
ing plainly  in  front,  and  gather- 
\  ing  into  small  compass  behind 
T  the  head,  shewing,  in  fact,  as 
.  little  hair  as  possible,  and  that 
dressed  in  the  simplest  manner. 
But  the  Empress  Eugene  had  a 
face  of  such  contour  as  to  require 
no  braids;   she  drew   her   hair 

Fig.  84.— Pwliioiiable  head-dreM  back  to   display   it ;    and   ever 
of  America  in  1860.  •  v  t.   j        i.         i?       j 

since  we  have  had  a  bare-faced 
age  of  women;  the  hair  which,  hanging  over  the  temples, 
would  have  softened  the  features,  and  concealed  anv  irre- 
gularity  of  contour,  is  gathered  to  the  back,  and  with  the 
addition  of  much  that  is  artificial,  and  a  great  deal  of 
trumpery  besides,  it  is  formed  into  as  large  a  mass  as  it 
is  T)os»8ible  to  produce  (fig.  34). 


|.  de' 
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Among  savage  natiooE,  little  skilled  in  tlie  arts  of  dress, 
Siere  prevails  more  or  less  tlie  custom  of  tMttouing  or 
intitig  the  body,  either  id  part  or  over  the  wliole 
surface. 

Herodian  describes  the  Picts  of  North  Britain  as  people 
vfao  painted  their  entire  bodies,  and  from  this  circurastauca 
obtained  their  appellation  fmm  their  more  civilized  neigh- 
bours. The  North  American  Indiaos  are  accustomed  to 
paint  their  bodies 
after  all  manner  of 
devices.  Here  is  » 
^lilieneaa  of  one  mark- 
'itb  white  stripes 
und  the  body  and 
acrvHis  the  face,  us  I 
bad  his  photograph 
taken  in  Cutifurnia 
when  he  was  in  full  ; 
trim  on  the  occftsion 
of  his  annual  war- 
dance  (fig.  35). 

Here  is  an  example 
of  a  North  American 
Indian,  as   his  body 
painted    for    the 

Be;   shewing  how  "u™  wurumwo. 

bshiun  may  leud  a  tribe  or  peo[ile  to  low  animal  imitation 
(6g:S6). 

We  are  told  that  the  ancient  Samians  were  accustomed 
to  burn  letters  into  their  foreheads,  whence  Aristophanea 
c«dls  lliem  popvlum  lilerutum  (6g.  37). 

A  curiously  defonning  custom  prevails  among  the  Digger 
Indiiins  of  California.  A  widow  covers  hidf  of  her  face 
with  tiie  ashes  of  her  deceased  husband's  body,  mixed  with 
p'tch,  and  continues  to  carry  this  disfigurement  un^ 
Si. 


9\^  S6, — X  Digger  In<liui  ittired  for  mn 
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through  time  it  oaturally  wean  o£    The  appearance  ii 


Fig.  36.— An  Indian  <)f  AriioD^ 


Fig.  37.— A  SwniMi  Msn. 


well  indicated  in  fig.  38  of  a  female  IndiaD  of  California. 
Doubtless  the  idea  whence  this  fashion  originated  was,  that 
a  widow  ought  not  to  form  a  new  connexion  until  the 
lapse  of  a  decent  length  of  time;  and  this  was  best  secured 
by  rendering  her  unattractive,  at  the  same  time  indicating 
pretty  distinctly  how  soon  advances  might  be  made.  The 
widow's  caps,  which  are  now  made  in  a  becoming  Queen 
Mary  shape,  and  may  be  dofied  at  any  time,  are  nothing 
to  the  pitch  and  ashes  compoeition  for  keeping  men  at 
unmairiageable  distance. 

Patching  the  face  over  with  small  pieces  of  black  silk,  of 
various  shape,  came  into  fashion  in  England  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  imported,  it  is  tho  jght, 
from  Arabia. 
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The  maiden  of  sixteen  and  the  gray-tiaired  grandi'a'^ma, 
covered  their  fiiees  with  these  putcbea,  shaped  li -j  b 
mooDB,  Htai's,  hearts,  crosses 
and   lozenges.      A  writer  in 
Queen  Anne's  reign  says,  ha 
observed    one   set   of   ladies 
having  their  faces  spotted  on 
the  right  side,  while  those  in 
the  opposite  boxes  had  their 
patches  on  the  left;  and  in 
the  middle  boxes  were  hidies  i 
patched  on  l>oth  sides,     Oa  T 
inquiry,  be  learned  that  tba 
first    set    were   Whigs,    the 
»>nd  Tories,  and  the  third 
!  neutral  in  politics.     It 
»  said  that  the  influence  of  Addison's  writings  chiefly  were 
successful  in  banishing  patches  from  Eaglaad. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  shew  that  every  portion  of  the 
baman  frame  baa  been  deformed  by  the  caprices  of  fashion 
at  some  time  and  by  some  people.  We  might  remark  on 
some  arts  which  are  used,  not  to  mar  the  natural  beauty, 
but  to  supply  it  where  deficient.  A  fine  white  skin,  with 
roses  blooming  on  the  cheeks,  is  undeniably  beautiful;  and 
consequently,  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe,  there 
are  females  whose  occupation  it  is  to  prepare  ladies  for 
appearing  in  full  dress  by  enamelling  and  rouging  the 
skin  of  the  face,  neck,  and  anna.  But  such  appliances  are 
very  deleterious,  corroding  the  tissues,  and  preventing 
the  natural  flow  of  perspiration  through  the  pures.  The 
Kame  may  be  said,  though  in  a  mitigated  degree,  of  the 
nse  of  what  is  called  face  powder,  by  the  manufacture  of 
l^^^which  a  perfumer  in  London  has  made  a  lai;ga  fortune. 
^^B^^eckles  are  m>  derogatory  to  female  beauty,  that  a  lady 
^^^pay  be   forgiven    for    seeking    their    removal;    and    we 
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append  a  recipe  that  will  take  tbem  away  if  they  are  remov- 
able,— 

B.     Oiulic  scid,  x.  gra. 

E«araoe  niaes,  x.  mitunll. 

Aqu  pur*,  lit  J. 

Mix — and  moisten  the  freckled  pitrt.'*  of  the  nkin  twice  a 
day  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  aatumted  with  the  mixtam. 
If  the  frecklt's  are  not  removed  in  four  weeka,  ceRse  to 
use  the  wasli. 

Pimples  on  the  face  are  likewise  ugly,  and  even  more 
(liHplea^ing  to  the  eye.  The  practice  of  wiiehing  the  frtce 
mure  fretiuently  than  the  rest  of  the  surface  will  produt^e 
tliem,  by  drawing  the  blood  to  that  part,  to  leave  its 
impurities  there.  Some  yearn  ago,  a  young  tninister 
descended  from  tho  pulpit  extremely  warm,  and  m  hia 
impatience  sphished  his  f>we  abundantly  with  cold  water; 
the  result  was  a  crop  of  )>!mples,  which  were  not  eneily 
removed.  Whoever,  therefors,  is  subject  to  this  disBgnrn- 
tion  should  freely  waub  all  the  rext  of  his  akin,  and  the 
face  more  sparingly. 

Let  us  now  note  some  oi 
those  fashionable  custom* 
that  operate  iodiroctlyon  the 
human  frame  to  its  injury. 
Such  are  the  use  of  alooholic 
liquors,  of  tobiicco  in  H» 
various  formd,  of  opium,  and 
even  tea  and  coffee,  all  which, 
by  their  operation  on  the 
nervous  system,  t#nd  to  de- 
bilitiito  the  individual,  and 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  race. 
Indulgence  in  strong  drink 
causes  the  under  eyelids  to 
Fig.  SO.-Uoa  DmubI  W«b*tw,      putf  uul,  and   eveutually   Ui 


I 
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bJI  oatwards  aod  downwards  awAj  from  tli«  eyebalK  <u 
Uie  result  of  neiA-ona  aod  moscalar  exhaustion.  See  cat  (fig. 
39)  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  drank  to  excess.  This  engrav- 
ing was  made  froni  an  ambrotype  taken  from  tife.  TIm 
weak  aod  cong^ted  ander  surfaces  are  thus  expose>] — an 
QDUghtly  appearance  which  ought  to  act  as  &  warning 
to  those  who  may  yet  be  saved  from  exhibiting  it  in  their 
owD  persons. 


^ 


I -t'*"w 


Vig.  40.— Ad  Irish  i'euuit 

Tobacco  is  another  nerve  stimulus,  uacd  in  this  country 
chiefly  in  the  way  of  smoking  and  siiufling,  but  in  America, 
largely  by  chewing  and  dipping  also.  Some  readers  may 
not  even  know  what  is  meant  by  dipping.  Some  ladies 
of  the  Southern  portion  of  the  United  States  carry  a  box 
of  BDuff  with  a  stick  terminating  in  a  kind  of  brush.  This 
they  moisten  and  dip  into  the  snuff,  then  rub  on  their 
teeth,  and  suck  into  the  mouth.  It  is  simply  a  lady's 
approach  to  chewing  "the  fragrant  weed."     This  tobacco 
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chewing,  besides  being  a  filthy  practice,  which  none  of 
the  lower  animals  debase  themselves  with,  is  highly  in- 
jurious to  health.  It  excites  the  salivary  glands,  which 
are  situated  in  and  around  the  mouth,  and  are  six  in 
number — two  parotid,  two  sub-maxillary,  and  two  sub- 
lingual. These  when  excited,  as  by  dipping,  chewing,  or 
smoking  tobacco,  will  pour  their  saliva  into  the  mouth. 
This  saliva,  being  largely  mixed  with  tobacco,  is  unfit  to 
be  swallowed,  and  is  theretore  ejected  in  spurts  upon  the 
carpet,  into  the  fire,  or  anywhere  that  happena  But 
nature  requires  this  saliva  to  turn  that  which  is  starchy 
food  in  the  mouth  into  grape  sugar,  and  fit  the  edibles 
for  the  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach.  The  waste  of  it  by 
spitting,  therefore,  causes  the  alimentary  canal  to  do  its 
work  feebly  and  poorly;  thus  the  blood  comes  to  be  in- 
sufficiently replenished,  which  leaves  every  part  of  the 
organization  in  an  enfeebled  condition,  and  more  susceptible 
of  disease  and  death.  If  this  does  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  individual  who  indulges  in  it,  it  causes  the  offspring 
to  be  smaller  and  weaker  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case. 

American  and  European  girls  chew  a  sort  of  gum,  com- 
pounded of  several  substances,  no  way  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  The  custom  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  sup- 
position that,  through  the  tobacco-chewing  habits  of  their 
fathers,  these  girls  have  inherited  a  tendency  to  keep  their 
jaws  working.  But  gum-chewing  has  in  a  lower  degree 
the  same  baneful  effects  as  tobacco,  through  the  undue 
excitement  and  waste  of  saliva. 

Snuffing  excites  the  olfactory  nerve,  which  is  distributed 
to  the  nose,  and  gives  rise  to  the  special  sense  of  smell; 
and  this  excitement  being  reflected  over  the  entire  nervous 
system,  becomes  an  occasion  of  weakness  to  the  mental 
faculties;  for  the  mind  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
bodily  organs,  that  a  river  sustains  to  its  tributovies;  iii 
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size  and  force  are  just  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  its 
feeders.  Tobacco  has  always  thus  enfeebled  the  mental 
and  physical  powers  of  those  who  used  it,  and  is  going 
on  to  weaken  the  generations  that  are  to  follow;  and 
that  must  enter  those  great  battles  of  life  in  which  feeble- 
ness is  left  behind,  and  strength  wins  the  jewel  of  success. 

American  ladies  complain,  not  without  reason,  of  the 
filth  bestrewed  in  their  rooms  through  tobacco  chewing. 
Scarcely  less  dirty  is  their  own  practice  of  trailing  long 
dresses  in  the  streets,  and  carrying  to  their  homes  what- 
ever they  wipe  up.  This  prevailed  in  England  several 
years  ago;  and  I  know  a  gentleman  who,  in  the  hurry 
of  business,  trod  on  such  a  skirt  and  tore  it  from  the 
corsage;  but  quickly  appeased  the  rising  of  the  fair  one's 
wrath,  by  acknowledging  that  he  knew  he  had  broken 
the  law  by  stepping  on  a  train  in  motion.  Long  trains, 
though  still  fashionable  in  the  drawing-room,  are  quite 
exploded  for  out-of-door  walking  in  civilized  Europe; 
insomuch  that  in  my  extensive  travelling  through  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Prussia,  &;c.,  I  have  seen 
but  one  lady  wearing  a  trailing  dress,  and  she,  I  was 
informed,  was  probably  a  questionable  character. 

Tea-drinking  is  another  means  of  producing  nervous 
excitement,  and  has  been  so  largely  indulged  in  by  parents, 
that  their  children  have  been  bom  with  a  hereditary  tend- 
ency to  desire  some  nerve  stimulus;  and  thus  are  thousands 
marked  as  drunkards,  or  smokers,  or  chewers,  through 
practices  which  their  parents  little  dreamed  would  have 
Biich  an  effect.  Tea  contains  a  poison  called  theine,  which 
gradually  collects  on  the  nerves  and  brain,  and  tends  to 
render  the  whole  sensory  system  unfit  for  its  proper  func- 
tion&  Hence  God  is  thwarted  in  His  designs  by  a  cup  of 
tea.  But  those  who  use  it  shelter  themselves,  like  the 
dram-drinker,  with  the  plea  that  "  it  makes  me  feel  better." 
Cofiee  contains  a  large  quantity  of  cafieine,  which  is  a 
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poison,  and  acta  in  the  way  of  thickeniDfl  the  blood,  therebv 
retarding  mental  actioD,  and  causing  general  stupor,  with  a 
tendency  to  apoplexy.  Coffee  proves  most  injurious  to 
fleshy  people,  and  tea  to  those  wlio  are  thin  and  have  large 
brains. 

Whatever  is  untrue  to  nature,  and  injurioua  to  any  part 
or  function  of  the  body,  rest  aimured  that  the  Creator  never 
intended  it  for  your  use,  and  that  it  will  mar  the  work  of 
His  bands  in  yourself  and  in  your  offspring.  Fashionable 
it  may  be;  but  at  the  beginning  of  a  fashionable  life  is  sin. 
in  the  middle  of  it  a  weak  mind,  and  at  the  end  the  gntv*> 
yard. 


Hadaxb  Db  StARU  ■  FroDcli  autborcaH  wltli  lirillknt  genliia,  Uiu 
OTilj  womna  of  whom  NnpoleoD  I.  wao  afraid.  Iter  facial  Uneameiifai 
prngncMticiLtfi  tho  va«t  tlsKibilit;  ol  intellecC,  gnod  oomprehenaioii,  nriad 
mU,  auijl  philoBophiciil  aoomen  diaplajed  In  ftll  bet  wiltiiiga. 


SIGNS  OF  INTELLIGENCE  IN  MEN  AND 

ANIMALS. 

Thi  surfaces  of  everything  we  see  possessed  of  growing 
powers,  bear  great  and  unquesiiouable  marks  of  the  intel- 
lectuaL  Trees,  rocks,  grasses^  fish,  reptiles,  birds,  vegetation 
and,  indeed,  all  things  animate  or  inanimate,  are  stamped 
with  the  indelible  proofs  of  intellectuality.  Nor  can  such 
evidences  very  well  be  passed  over  by  the  observer,  more 
especially  if  his  perceptions  be  keen,  or  his  love  of  natural 
phenomena  sufficiently  ample  to  warrant  an  investigation 
of  this  assertion.  For  instance,  different  degrees  of  intelli- 
gence exist  in  various  forms.  Hence,  in  some  departments 
of  life,  we  perceive  great  powers  of  sagacity,  while  in  others, 
of  the  more  cold-blooded  species,  we  observe  doltishness,  and, 
might  we  not  add,  with  a  plainer  if  not  more  terse  mean- 
ing, utter  sdnpidity. 

Now,  the  faculty  of  discerning  at  a  glance  what  animals 
and  men  are  intelligent,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  select 
from  the  masses  those  that  are  weak-minded,  is  a  know- 
ledge of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  enlightened  reader 
and,  indeed,  a  subject  well  worthy  the  consideration  of  the 
philosopher,  the  study  of  the  oracle,  and,  add  to  this,  if  you 
will,  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon. 

The  main  features  by  which  we  may  distinguish  the 
intellectual  powers  of  men  or  animals,  we  here  definitely 
describe,  and  illustrate  according  to  the  following  rules: — 

Prominent  and  well-ai'ched  eye-bones,  with  quite  a  deep 
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indentation  beneath  the  brow,  that  is,  across  the  top  fA 
the  nose  and  eyes^  slight  depression  crossing  the  forehead 
(three-fourths  or  a  full  inch  above  the  eyebrows),  also  a 
perpendicular  depression  commencing  at  the  top  of  the  nose^ 
and  extending  to  the  centre,  or  nearly  so,  of  the  forehead. 

Such  characteristic  signs,  for  the  guidance  of  the  observer, 
are  never  seen  upon  men,  unless  they  be  to  distinguish 
them  as  possessing  the  most  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
intellectual  qualities^  which  in  inferior  animals  are  not 
exhibited  so  largely.  Yet,  there  are  some  of  the  latter  that 
may  bear  a  worthier  and  more  direct  comparison.  Foi 
instance,  take  a  very  intelligent  pointer,  or  even  poodle- 
dog,  and  you  will  observe  the  markings  as  foregoingly 
described,  strikingly  distinct  and  strangely  analogous  to  the 
more  intellectual  man. 

Then,  again,  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  theory 
between  the  intellectual  and  the  unintellectual,  is  the  bear. 
This  latter  animal,  though  endowed  with  great  strength, 
and,  indeed,  we  may  siiy,  almost  unexampled  ferocity, 
is  the  reverse  of  intelligent  or  even  tractable.  For  the  most 
accurate  index  to  his  physiognomy,  observe  his  eye,  which 
is  on  a  level  parallel  with  his  forehead.  You  perceive  no 
deviating  marks  there,  no  protuberances  that  we  find  in 
the  more  intelligent  order  of  animals;  but  the  contrary — a 
perfect  plane  of  forehead  and  nose,  as  they  form,  or  nearly 
so,  a  straight  and  undeviating  line  from  one  feature  to  the 
other.  Take  the  eye  again,  in  contrast  with  the  most 
intelligent  of  the  lower  animals,  and  it  has  the  appearance, 
if  we  might  use  the  expression,  of  being  set  in  a  plane 
board. 

The  hog,  opossum,  rhinoceros,  and  snake  also  shew  a 
level  between  the  eye  and  the  forehead,  which  shew  them 
the  most  unintellectual,  ferocious,  and  stupid  of  the  animai 
creation. 

The  ox,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  animal  with  greater  capa- 
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<tit]r,  and,  of  course,  more  sobility  and  docility  tbaa  uij  of 
those  we  have  last  menUoDed.  Uark  the  phTgiognomical 
difference  of  this  unimal.  It  display's  a  depression  across  the 
head,  just  above  ihe  eyea,  and  exbibits  rather  prominent 
eyebones.  These  marks,  so  emblematic  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  ox.  are  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  more  intellectual 
of  mankind,  which,  once  placed  and  established  there,  can 
never  be  wholly  eradicated.  Hence,  we  draw  a  line  of 
demarcation  betwijct  the  lower  and  higher  grade  of  the 
animal  creation,  by  the  assistance  of  w'uicb  the  intelligent 
reader  may  easily  draw  correct  inferences  for  himself,  and, 
indeed,  eolve  mighty  problems  which  were  before  to  him 
buried  in  darkness  and  oblivion. 

Another  word  ere  we  close  the  sabject  of  the  present 
article.  Wben  you  observe  in  either  man  or  woman  the 
eyes  jutting  out,  or  otherwise  marked  very  prominently 
in  their  sockets,  the  nose  forming  a  complete  bridge  in 
alignment  with  the  lower  part  of  the  forehead,  with  M 
deviation  or  protuberance  between  the  two,  rest  assured 
of  perceiving  in  that  person  a  preponderance  of  strong 
animal  passions,  witli  feeble  susceptibilities  of  improve- 
ments Such  people  may  for  the  time  bo  weaned  from 
their  grosser  animalism  by  the  more  visoroua  inl^dlect. 
knd  propelled  into  coui-nes  of  research  and  study;  but 
they  will  eventually  revert  to  the  baser  gratificatioDs  of 
(heir  truer  instincts,  which,  alas!  are  too  sternly  depicted 
in  them,  ever  to  warrant  a  permanency  of  reform. 

Intellectual  excellence  is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  a  week 
*r  a  month:  it  reiiuires  years  of  unswerving  stimulua, 
during  the  growing  perio<l  of  childhood,  to  form  the  true 
intellectualist.  Neither  can  the  work  of  a  few  courses  nt 
leminary,  academy,  or  college  unfold  and  fcrni  the  riper 
jadgment  of  vigorous  manhood.  It  is  only  by  continucus 
application  that  we  attain  solidity,  and  gain  a  more  en- 
larged compass  of  thought  for  ourselves. 


ORIGINALITY  OF  MIND. 

As  in  a  great  mountain  chain  a  few  lofty  summits  arrest 
the  eye»  towering  far  above  the  average  height  of  the 
range,  so  here  and  there  in  the  generations  of  men  we 
mark  those  whose  superior  genius  has  placed  them  on 
high,  and  made  them  predominant  among  their  fellows. 
It  is  the  lot  of  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  to  be  the  first 
producers  of  thoughts  calculated  to  giv«  them  extensive 
influence  over  the  many  who  have  no  originating  power, 
and  can  only  receive  and  follow  the  ideas  of  others.  Why 
are  the  names  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  and  Newton  so  con- 
spicuous in  the  annals  of  science?  Because  they  were  the 
first  that  dared  to  discard  the  commonly  received  theories, 
and  seeking  to  deduce  principles  from  facts,  made  such 
discoveries  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  as  no  one  had 
thought  of  before.  Why  are  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
though  now  near  300  years  old,  still  regarded  as  master- 
pieces throughout  Europe?  Because,  departing  from  the 
beaten  track  of  dramatic  composition,  he  became  so  true 
and  subtle  an  interpreter  of  the  human  soul  as  has  never 
written  before  or  since, — originating  hosts  of  characters  and 
pictures  of  life  from  his  own  inexhaustible  imagination. 
We  might  as  well  ask  why  all  the  cattle  in  a  herd  frllow 
one,  or  why  hundreds  of  wild  geese  follow  a  single  leader, 
as  enquire  why  some  men  think  for  the  million,  and  the 
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tuillion  adopt  their  thmk'mgs.  It  b  a  law  of  D&ture  that 
tte  strong  lead  the  weak,  and  the  weak  follow  the  strong. 
To  he  the  orgiiiator  of  a  thought  is  the  exception,  to  receive 
the  thoughts  of  others  is  the  rula  If  one  large  tree  among 
smaller  ones  io  a  forest  goes  crashing  to  the  ground,  it  is 
likely  to  overthrow  muny  of  the  weaker  ones  in  its  fall. 
When  a  massive  boulder  goes  thundering  down  tho 
mountain  side,  many  lesser  rocks  and  stones  go  rattling 
after  it;  but  it  is  the  larger,  lieavier,  and  more  powerful 
mags  thnt  leads  the  way,  and  by  its  superior  force  detaches 
and  brings  jingling  down  the  quiet  rockleta  that  other- 
wise would  have  kept  their  places  Whole  communities 
of  men  will  remain  stationary  and  unprogres.sive,  pursuing 
the  even  jog-trot  course  that  their  fathers  and  grandfathers 
did  for  ages,  until  some  thundering  voice  rings  out  a 
terribly  new  and  daring  plan  of  action.  When  Lconidas 
led  on  his  brave  band  of  warriors,  it  was  from  the  strong 
and  fearless  leader  that  they  caught  the  first  inspirations 
of  battle  and  aspirations  to  victory.  Napoleon  the  first 
would  never  have  made  himself  master  of  Europe  hut  for 
bis  personal  influence  over  his  soldiers,  inspiring  them 
with  confidence  io  bis  leadership  and  enthusiasm  in  hji 
eause. 

Let  ns  consider  what  are  the  outward  marks  and  tokens 
whereby  this  strength  of  character,  this  capacity  for  in- 
6uencing  others,  may  be  discovered.  In  all  great  discoverers 
in  science,  all  inventors  in  art,  all  leaders  in  politics  and 
war,  we  obocrve  large  features;  and  hence  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  such  features  are  true  indications  of  strength 
of  character  and  originality  of  thought.  In  no  picture 
of  Shakespeare  handed  down  to  us  is  there  a  single  feature 
small  or  feeble  looking.  The  rugged  features  of  Dr.  John 
Bunler,  one  of  the  most  independent  thinkers  of  any  age, 
I  would  convey  without  fail  to  u  Physiognomist  that  he 
s  bom  to  influence,  and  not  to  be  influenced.     Professor 
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Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  Electric  Telegraph,  possessed 
very  large  features;  his  mouth  was  capacious;  his  nose 
towering,  and  remarkably  prominent;  the  more  deliberately 
one  studies  his  face,  the  more  one  discovers  ntrength  in 
every  feature  of  it  Few  artists  have  excelled  iu  originality 
of  composition  the  rugged-looking  Michael  Angelo,  whose 
cartoons  became  models  for  all  Europe,  and  created  a  new 
era  in  art.  A  similar  example  is  presented  in  Christopher 
Columbus,  whose  discovery  of  the  western  world  has  led 
80  many  thousnnds  of  Europeans  to  make  it  their  home. 
Peter  Cooper  has  an  enormous  nose;  other  features  strong; 
and  manners  so  peculiar,  that  no  one  would  take  him  for 
anything  but  a  singular  genius.  He  laid  the  foundation 
of  one  of  the  most  originally  planned  schools  in  America, 
and  was  the  prime  mover  in  getting  it  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  small  features  generally  bespeak  small 
minds,  and  characterize  those  dependent  beings  whose  voca- 
tion it  is  to  follow  not  to  lead.  Children  usually  have 
small  features.  Almost  all  their  acts  are  imitative;  and 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  for  the  most  part  easily 
moulded  by  those  elder  persons  among  whom  their  lot  is 
cast 

Among  animals,  apes  and  monkeys  are  recognized  as  the 
most  imitative;  that  is,  they  do,  of  set  purpose,  mimic  the 
actions  that  they  witness;  but  for  an  example  of  servile 
following,  with  apparently  no  independence  or  power  of 
self-direction,  there  is  perhaps  no  animal  like  the  sheep. 
And  here  we  have  a  face  small  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
moveover,  with  very  little  distinctness  or  prominence  in  its 
various  parts.     We  are  told  that  a  shepherd  knows  each 
individual  sheep  among  hundreds  or  thousands.     If  so,  it  is 
only  the  shepherd.     No  one  else  can  easily  learn  to  dis 
tinguish  one  sheep  from  another.     There  is  no  such  clos 
resemblance  among  horses,  cows,  deer,  dogs,  cats,  even  pig 
or  any  other  animals  that  man  has  domesticated;  and  the 
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animal  that  follows  its  leader  80  implicitly,  »ii<i  with 
such  appearance  of  stupiility,  as  though  the  creature  durst 
not  think  for  itself  The  leader  is  usually  one  of  the 
coaisest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  flock;  if  he  breiks  over  a 
fence  or  parapet  that  separates  the  road  from  a  precipice  or 
the  bridge  from  a  river,  tlie  whole  flock  will  follow  to  their 
utter  destruction.  We  are  told,  too,  thut  if  a  sheep  gets 
astray,  it  has  no  sense  to  find  its  own  way  back  to  the  fold; 
but  goes  on  in  one  direction  until  found  and  turned  by  the 
intelligent  shepherd  or  dog. 

Thus  is  society  influenced  in  all  its  departments  by  minds 
capable  of  governing  and  controlling  the  majority  of  man- 
kind, like  sheep  following  their  leaders,  without  question  or 
scruple.  Yet  there  are  many  gradations  in  this  servility. 
Students  of  science  embrace  the  leading  principles  of  the 
schools  to  which  they  belong,  but  many  of  them  inve!itigat« 
for  themselves,  and  seek  to  add  new  truths  to  the  store 
already  accumulated.  Mechanicians  are  ready  to  worship 
the  great  inventors  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  the 
primary  movement  in  a  particular  direction,  but  countlesa 
are  the  improvements  and  varieties  of  application  originated 
by  men  of  no  great  mark.  It  is  in  matters  uf  religion  and 
politics  chiefly — in  which  many  take  more  or  less  intere.it, 
but  to  which  few  devote  themselves  wholly — that  this 
Bervtle  imitation  is  most  oonapicuoas.  Millions  are  following 
the  ideas  tau<^ht  by  Cont'ucina  when  he  walked  the  earth 
2,400  years  ago.  The  Presbyterians  dread  any  deviation 
from  the  views  of  Knox  and  Calvin;  the  Methodists  follow 
and  qaote  Wesley  as  an  indisputable  authority;  and  the 
Quakers  stick  to  the  principles  of  Fox  and  Penn  in  the 
same  imitative  manner  that  Phrenologists  follow  in  the 
wake  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim;  and  Homoeopathists  in  that 
of  Hahnemann.  But  every  spiritual  pastor  has  his  flock; 
people  that  accept  everything  he  says,  try  to  do  everything 
he  prescribes,  and  never  dream  of  thinking  for  themselvai 
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in  matters  either  of  faith  or  duty.  Too  truly  iid  Pollock 
say,— 

"  Vmity  to  be 
Benowned  for  creed  eccentrical,  deronred 
Its  thoneandfl;  but  a  lazy>  corpulent^ 
And  overorednlone  faith,  that  leaned  on  all 
It  met,  nor  aaked  if  *twas  a  reed  or  oak ; 
Stepped  on,  bnt  never  earnestly  inquired 
Whether  to  heaven  or  hell  the  journey  led. 
Devoured  its  lens  of  titoasands." 

So  in  politicd.  We  wonder  not  that  the  Americans  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Franklin  and  Washington;  but  thousands 
of  fairly  intelligent  citizens  cast  in  their  annual  or  quadren- 
nial votes  for  those  who  are  to  govern  them,  without  a 
thought  as  to  their  respective  merits,  simply  following 
where  the  way  is  pointed  by  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Multitudes  of  voters  mora  are  moulded  for  each  election  by 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  have  not  a  political  opinion  bnt 
what  is  derived  from  it ;  while  the  Democrats  in  the  United 
States  stick  to  Jackson,  and,  it  is  said,  that  in  eastern  Ten- 
nessee, some  people  vote  for  him  still.  So  do  the  millions 
follow,  not  examining  whether  the  road  is  right  or  wrong; 
and  so,  like  sheep,  they  may  be  led  either  into  green 
pastures,  or  to  the  slaughter-house. 

Having  been  a  public  lectui*er  for  several  years,  I  have 
had  a  fine  opportunity  of  observing  this  disposition  to  lead 
and  be  led,  even  in  the  matter  of  whether  the  lecture  shall 
be  patronized  or  not  Many  a  man  have  I  seen  come  to  the 
door  of  the  hall,  and  inquire  **  if  any  one  is  in  yet."  When 
he  sees  a  dozen  come  in  with  an  eager  rush,  the  poor  sheepy 
rushes  too,  and  looks  as  eager  and  in  earnest  to  hear  as  any 
of  them. 

I  have  seen  among  the  hills  of  California  a  team  of 
fourteen  mules  drawing  one  waggon.  Perceiving  the  front 
mule  wearing  a  bell,  I  asked  the  teamster  what  was  the  use 
of  it,  and  he  said  it  made  them  start  at  one  moment  and 
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mntinue  pulling  together;  otherwise  they  could  not  iri- 
Btantly  know  when  to  stop  or  when  to  go  on.  So  do  tha 
niJijority  of  tnftiikind  walk  as  the  leadintr  bell  tinklea. 

All  civilized  nations  abjure  despotic  governments,  and  the 
more  enlightened  any  people  become,  the  more  independent 
ill  thought  and  indisposed  to  servile  following.  The  people 
of  America  have  adopted  Independence  as  their  watchword, 
and  an  instance  of  the  free  and  independent  spirit  was 
displayed  by  the  youths  of  Boston  in  the  times  of  the 
revolution.  Some  English  eoldiers  had  knocked  down  the 
anow  houses  that  the  boys  had  carefully  erected,  and  had 
broken  the  ice  in  their  skating  ponds.  The  hoys  com- 
plained to  the  ciiptnin ,  but  he  only  laughed  at  them.  Tha 
undaunted  little  feliows,  however,  knew  the  difference 
between  fair  fighting  and  cajiricious  tyranny;  they  went 
to  the  commander  and  related  their  grievances  with  such 
boldness  and  manly  freedom,  that  the  general,  far  from 
resenting  the  nudaciiy  of  the  appeal,  was  heard  to  say  that 
freedom  was  in  the  vity  air  of  the  country,  breathed  even 
by  its  boys.  Would  that  the  minds  of  all  tha  English, 
Scotch,  Irish,  and  American  people  of  the  present  day  were 
freed  from  the  bigotry  and  superstition  that  makes  mera 
imitative  sheep  of  so  many.  What  advancement  and 
glorious  happiness  might  all  enjoy  I 
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**  Deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care.'* — MiLTOir. 

All  totally  uncivilized  nations  are  characterized  by  a  deep- 
seated  aversion  to  arduous  and  persevering  labour,  whether 
mental  or  physical*  A  savage  people  displays  scarcely  more 
inclination  for  the  steady  pursuit  of  agriculture,  or  of  the 
simple  manufactures  of  which  it  is  capable,  than  for  inven- 
tion and  study ;  but,  as  the  national  mind  develops,  a  taste 
for  the  physical,  and  subsequently  for  the  intellectual 
industries  begins  to  display  itself,  and  a  dawning  civilization 
glimmers  upon  the  race.  The  further  progress  of  this 
civilization  is  marked  by  a  growing  distaste  for  purely 
manual  toil,  which  expresses  itself  in  the  invention  of 
labour-saving  machines,  by  means  of  which  one  man  does 
the  work  of  ten,  or  a  hundred  unaided  hands. 

It  is  the  fashion  for  a  certain  class  of  philanthropists  to 
decry  machinery  as  prejudicial  to  the  working  man;  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  if,  with  its  assistance,  a  people,  considered 
as  a  whole,  can  produce  as  much  by  working  one  hour  per 
diem,  as  they  formerly  did  by  working  ten,  the  machinery 
has  given  them  nine  leisure  hours  a-day;  and  if  the5)e 
leisure  hours  are  still  employed  in  other  equally  productive 
industries,  the  total  produce  of  the  nation  will  be  increased 
tenfold;  in  other  words,  there  will  be  just  ten  times  as 
much  for  it  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  waste,  as  there  was 
before  the  machinery  was  introduced.     It  may  be  said, 
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IioweTCr  tiiti,  in  poiot  of  fact,  tbe  labourer  U  not  ten  times 
aa  well  anpplied  m  before,  Uia  increased  DstioQa]  prudnction 
bedog  oonsomed  b;  the  npitalist  in  Inxurious  living  and  pro- 
digB]  waatA  This  aaaertion  is  not  entirely  without  foanda- 
tioo.  C^t&Ksts,  it  is  nut  to  be  denied,  do  sotDeUmes  nwts 
ezceasive  profits  apon  tbe  money  tbey  bare  invested  in  tbe 
support  of  labour;  yet  it  is  equally  true,  /irvt,  thnt  tha 
worst-conditioned  labourers  are  (.■oinfortably  bonsed,  and 
CJothed,  and  fed,  compared  witb  machineless,  i.A,  i 
people;  and,  aeeondl,  that  tbe  principal  misfortunes  of  i 
labouring  claffl  arise  from  their  fixed  indisposition  to  t 
menta]  labour,  by  means  of  which  it  ia  that  capitalists  have 
chiefly  contrived  to  accumulate  wealth,  and  thus  to  brtter 
their  condition.  Even  in  a  coantry  wliere  labour  is  as  ill 
paid  B8  in  Britain,  it  is  in  the  power  of  workmen  wlu: 
esercise  tbrifi  and  foresigfat,  to  save  enough  in  tea  yc»n 
from  tb^  earnings,  to  engage  in  some  co-openttive  industry 
These  co-operative  industries  are  evidently  the  snlvnticr 
of  the  working  man,  pince,  by  means  of  them,  he  can  not 
only  enjoy  the  ordinary  profits  of  the  capitalist,  but  can 
increase  tbose  profits  by  that  enthasia^m  in  producli<>a 
which  he  never  ezperiencea  except  when  he  is  working 
for  himself.  Tliese  and  similar  considemtions  have  been 
frequently  presented  to  the  working  class,  but  they  prefer 
to  pay  enormous  dues  to  the  internationals,  and  to  spend 
their  lives  in  hardships  and  in  infiammatury  compbiinta 
a^nst  their  Bo-ealled  oppressors,  to  that  ment^il  labour, 
and  forbearance  in  the  use  of  accumulated  savings  which 
is  a  necessity  with  the  capitalist. 

It   is  a  very  common   error   with  manual  laboupera   tc 

stigmatize  those  who  live  by  their  minds  as  idlers,  anpro> 

doctive  consumers,  Sic;  the  fact  is,  however,  that  without 

somebody  to  think,  no  one  would  know  how  to  uct     Every 

I  thought,   moreover,   is   the   result  of  some  pbyacal   force 

i  expended  in  its  production,  and  an  act  of  recollection  or 
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conception  is  often  attended  by  a  greater  pbysioal  waateti 
than  the  swinging  of  a  scythe  or  the  raising  of  a  mallet. 
The  close  dependence  of  the  mind  upon  the  physical  health 
shews  US  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  latter,  if  we  would 
enjoy  intellectual  power.  Many  children^  at  the  very  time 
that  they  are  accounted  slow  and  stupid,  are  developing  a 
strength  of  physical  constitution,  by  the  support  of  which 
they  may  afterwards  attain  to  eminence.  They  are  like 
those  large  green  apples  which,  in  the  early  fall,  are  hard, 
sour,  and  uninviting,  but  which,  after  they  have  been  fully 
mellowed  by  time,  are  the  most  sought  and  appreciated. 
Natures  like  these  develop  slowly  by  a  law  of  their  being, 
which  no  amount  of  corporeal  punishment  or  artificial 
stimulations  can  sa&Iy  reverse.  Like  the  budding  flower, 
they  may  be  bruised  and  mutilated  by  improper  treatment, 
but  they  will  not  unfold  their  perfect  proportions  until 
the  voice  of  nature  calls  from  without,  and  responds  from 
within.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  children  are  constantly  urged 
to  an  unnatural  exercise  of  their  nascent  powers,  which  is 
a  positive  and  sometimes  fatal  injury  to  both  mind  and 
body.  Every  one  is  ready  to  admit  that  a  calf  cannot  be 
made  an  ox  by  feeding  or  goading,  but  must  wait  the  slow, 
maturation  of  time;  yet  the  principle  which  underlies  this 
fiEUst  is  constantly  overlooked  in  the  education  of  children. 

When  the  precious  gold  is  first  brought  from  the  mine, 
it  is  often  less  sparkling  than  mere  iron  pyrites;  but  after 
it  has  been  duly  refined,  polished,  and  shaped,  it  will  make 
a  valuable  coin  or  a  msgnificent  ornament  Education  is 
to  the  young  mind  a  similar  polishing  process,  but  much 
of  it  is  to  be  gained  outside  the  schoolhouse — in  the 
play-ground,  and  the  broad  fields,  and  in  the  close  obser- 
vation of  nature.  The  greatest  and  most  successful  geniuses 
in  natural  science  have  been  those  who  were  the  nost 
diligent  observers  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  constrained  positions  which  scholars  are  forced  to 
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take,  and  the  impure  air  wbicL  they  generally  breathe, 
often  convert  the  school-houses  into  veritable  slaughter- 
[wns,  where  gountleaa  inaoceniB  are  murdered  every  year. 
As  a  rule,  country  life  is  most  favourable  to  the  mental 
aa  well  aa  physical  well-being  of  children;  for  &  certain 
amount  of  solitude  and  commnnioD  with  nature  seems  to 
be  as  bealthl'iil  to  the  mind  as  are  fresh  air  and  food  to 
the  body.  The  life  of  the  crowded  town  may,  by  its 
innumerable  stimulations,  Bhnrpeii  the  mind  in  certain 
1  direotions,  but  it  also  militates  against  its  breadth  and 
ii  •riginality  by  the  accumulated  weight  of  public  opinion 
and  example.  On  the  other  band,  the  broad  prairies, 
flowing  rivers,  and  majeetic  or  beautiful  scenes  of  the 
country  exptnid  the  "holy  genu,"  and  prepare  it  for  a 
long,  noble,  and  healthful  life. 

The  white  race,  being  the  moat  advanced  in  civilization, 
is  peculiarly  marked  by  a  taste  for  mental  labour  In 
Enrope  or  America,  the  most  ordinary  house  with  its 
furniture  is  replete  with  indications  of  taste  and  invention, 
as  well  as  of  mental  toil.  The  pyramids,  on  the  contrary, 
though  their  massive  structure  has  preserved  them  fur 
agea,  exhibit,  in  their  almost  totsd  lack  of  convenience 
and  ornament,  a  strong  preponderance  of  the  physical  over 
the  intellectual  energies  in  the  people  who  reared  them. 
It  is  a  mooted  question,  which  has  attracted  peculiar 
berest,  whether  the  finest  typo  of  physical  organization 
lay  not  be  the  result  of  uniting  the  more  intellectual 
icd  nervous  races  with  those  comparatively  deficient  id 
mental  power,  but  with  rich  physical  endowments.  Agassiz 
fails  to  perceive  any  injurious  effects  from  such  a  com- 
bination, but  certainly  the  Caucasian  and  African  mis- 
cegenation, which  has  been  practised  in  America,  has  not 
resulted  in  the  production  of  an  ideal  race.     The  Mulatto 

K  acknowledged    to    have    less    physical    endurance  and 
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and  although  more  clever  than  the  black,  is  less  intet 
ligent  than  the  white  man. 

The  signs  of  an  inclination  for  mental  labour  are  a  high 
brain,  particularly  when  joined  with  small  bones  and 
feeble  muscles;  a  glistening  and  animated  eye;  great 
length  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  ears;  and  well-defined 
nasal  bones.  No  man  with  a  low  African  nose  is  naturally 
inclined  to  mental  effort 

The  habit  of  intellectual  exertion  readily  develops  an 
inclination  for  this  kind  of  labour,  especially  when  the 
mind  is  exercised  upon  congenial  subjects.  Aristotle's 
rule,  that  physics  should  be  studied  first,  and  metaphysics 
afterwards,  is  a  correct  guide  to  the  student,  because  it 
follows  the  natural  development  of  the  taste.  Common 
schools  are  undoubtedly  the  glory  of  any  land;  and  yet, 
like  all  great  institutions,  however  beneficent,  they  cannot 
be  operated  with  perfect  adaptation  to  every  individual. 
That  feature  of  the  public  education  which  forces  all  the 
children  to  acquire  exactly  the  same  amount  of  science, 
history,  and  philosophy,  while  it  develops  in  many  minds 
an  inclination  for  study,  discourages  a  taste  for  it  in  others, 
by  keeping  them  chiefly  employed  on  uncongenial  tasks. 

We  are  told  by  the  poet  that — 

**  Self-love  is  not  so  vile  a  tin 
Ab  ■elf-n^leoting.'* 

Let  US,  then,  give  to  these  minds  of  ours  a  thorough  and 
judicious  training,  knowing  that — 
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A  eonl  witlioiit  reflection,  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runt." 
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"  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  ii^ 
Full  of  rich  thonghti." 

£ach  of  our  feculties  has  its  own  peculiar  enjoyment;  tbus 
curiosity,  which,  though  sometimes  pragmatio  and  trifling, 
18  often  useful  and  sagacious,  delights  to  search  out  some 
new  thing;  deductiveness  finds  happiness  in  the  exercises 
of  logic  and  the  excitements  of  debate;  physiovalorosity 
hastens  to  combat  and  exults  in  victory;  factimemoriative- 
ness  is  pleased  by  retaining  the  knowledge  of  past  ideas 
and  events;  appetitiveness  is  pleased  with  rich  and  savory 
viands;  amicitiveness  is  gratified  by  acts  of  personal  kind- 
ness and  the  society  of  those  whom  the  heart  holds  dear; 
festheticalness  is  enraptured  with  impressions  of  beauty ; 
ordinimentality  finds  its  Eden  in  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  thoughts;  huntativeness  takes  delight  in  the  chase; 
and  demolitiousness  enjoys  an  Elysium  in  acts  of  subver- 
sion, demolition,  and  slaughter. 

The  pleasure  which  we  take  in  those  of  our  powers 
which  are  distinguished  as  mental,  in  opposition  to  the 
emotional  or  physical  propensities,  is  not  merdy  a  pleasure, 
it  is  of  inestimable  use  in  stimulating  intellectual  exertion, 
and  it  is  also  the  most  trustworthy  guide  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession.    There  are  very  few  cases  in  which  it  is  not  the 
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wisest  course  to  follow  those  occupations  which  afford  us 
the  greatest  enjoyment,  for  a  mental  taste  is  almost  invari« 
ably  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  talent. 

It  is  often  said  that  physical  enjoyments  bring  speedy 
satiety,  while  the  pleasures  of  the  mind  are  "  free  from 
cloying."  The  fact  is,  however,  that  a  kind  nature  baa 
affixed  enduring  satisfactions  to  the  moderate  use  of  the 
physical,  as  well  as  the  mental  powers,  and  that  in  the  one 
case,  as  in  the  otlier^  abnormal  and  intemperate  gratifica- 
tion  will  occasion  impotence  and  disgust. 

^Much  study/'  said  that  wise  old  king,  who  had 
exhausted  the  learning  of  his  day,  "  much  study  is  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh  .  .  .  and  he  who  increaseth  know- 
ledge, increaseth  sorrow."  Solomon,  like  the  ennuied 
philosopher  who  is  the  hero  of  Goethe's  most  thrilling 
drama,  had  pushed  his  investigations  to  that  point  that 
his  wearied  mind  grew  disgusted  with  further  searching. 
But  disgust  is  not  all;  softening  of  the  brain,  insanity, 
failures  of  special  faculties,  like  attentiveness  and  facti- 
memoriativeness,  and  a  great  variety  of  nervous  affections, 
are  often  the  result  of  an  undue  indulgence  in  mental 
pleasures.  The  abuse  of  any  power,  physical,  emotional, 
or  intellectual,  is  a  sin,  and,  as  such,  brings  its  own  punish- 
ment. Those  who  take  good  care  to  keep  out  of  that  hell 
in  this  world,  which  is  the  retribution  of  all  kinds  of 
intemperance,  need  have  no  fear  of  a  future  perdition. 

But  while  the  excessive  use  of  our  mental  faculties  is  a 
frightful  evil,  their  legitimate  exercise  is  the  source  of  some 
of  our  most  elevated  enjoyments.  The  "ample  page  of 
knowledge,  rich  with  the  stores  of  time,"  affords  exhaustleas 
satisfactions  to  the  temperate,  yet  Ide voted  student.  Neither 
love  nor  ambition  ever  won  a  more  enthusiastic  and  heart- 
felt tribute  than  that  which  the  poet  pays  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  mind — 

"  My  inheriUnoe— how  wide  and  fair — 
Tim6  is  my  estate— to  time  I  'm  heir.** 
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spirit  transcends  the  body,  bo  are  the  ineSkble 
traouports  of  the  intellect  superior  to  mere  physical  plea- 
sures. Imaginfttioa  leDcls  enchanlraent  to  the  solitude  of 
the  ocean  strand,  and  memory  crovrds  the  most  tranquil 
scenes  and  the  most  idle  hours  with  busy  recollections  of 
the  past. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  intellectual  enjoyments 

cheap,  as  well  as  elevated.     "  The  gods  sell  all  things  at 

^•fair  price" — nay,  there  are  many  things  which  they  otfer 

uagratuiloualy.     All  that  is  needed  is  the  mental  activity 

Kappropnate  the  food  for  reflection  which  they  present  to 
on  every  side. 
That  pyriform  contour  of  the  face  which  ia  given  to  it  by 
being  large  at  the  top  and  small  at  the  bottom,  indicates 
the  possessor  a  love  of  intellectual  pleasurea  When  tlio 
e  is  about  equally  broad  above  and  below,  the  person 
ly.  by  a  careful  system  of  education,  develop  a  consider- 
Mole  degree  of  enjoyment  ia  mental  exercises.  The  man 
who  is  self-cultivated  may  be  known  by  his  keen  and 
sparkling  eye,  his  clear  forehead,  his  closed  and  rather  com- 
pressed lips,  and  his  regular  and  graceful  carriage. 

"Mental  pleasures,"  said  Colton,  "never  cloy;  unlike 
those  of  the  body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved 
of  by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment."  Those 
who  participate  in  these  supreme  satisfactions  have  the  rare 
appetite  "which  grows  with  what  it  feeds  on,"  and  theirs 
ia  the  supersensuous  music  of  those  "  sweet  airs  which  give 
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**  He  doth  bestride  tlie  narrow  world 
like  a  OoloMui,  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  nnder  bis  buge  lege.'*— SHAKsapBARB. 

Ik  the  practical  concerns  of  life,  success  is  oftener  the  reaulk 
of  force  of  character  than  of  great  learning,  polished  man- 
ners,  or  moral  purity.  **  I  have  not  learned/'  said  Themis- 
tocles,  ''to  tune  the  harp  or  handle  the  lyre,  but  I  know 
how  to  make  a  small  and  inglorious  city  both  powerful 
and  illustrioua"  There  are  some  men  who  are  the  natural 
masters  of  their  race,  who,  by  reason  of  their  quick  insight, 
rapid  decision,  fixed  purpose,  and  energetic  will — 

**  Get  the  start  of  the  majeetio  world. 
And  bear  the  pahn  alone." 

Bince  such  as  these  are  bom  to  govern,  it  is  weU  foi  the 
happiness  of  mankind  that  the  much  larger  class,  who  are 
born  to  be  governed,  usually  take  pleasure  in  their  subor- 
dination. Those  who  are  not  gifted  with  force  of  character 
find  the  occupations  and  responsibilities  of  the  ruler  an 
insupportable  burden,  while  service  and  discipleship  give 
them  a  pleasurable  field  of  activity.  The  inequalities  in 
worldly  distinction,  which  are  so  often  complained  of  as 
the  mere  freaks  of  fortune,  are  really  the  result  of  inequali- 
ties in  those  characteristics  which  secure  distinction.  As 
Cassius  has  it, — 

"  The  iaolt,  dear  Bmtns,  is  not  in  onr  stara, 
But  in  oonelvei.  that  we  are  anderlinga." 
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I  And  yet,  since  the  noblest  qualities  of  mind  and  beaii  ar« 
»ot  always  those  wlibh  achieve  success,  it  raivy  well  be 
questioDcd  whetlier  what  la  called  proapenty  is  aot  some- 
times purchased  at  too  dear  a  price.  It  were  better  to 
enjoy  tbe  respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  small  circle,  than 

11 to  be  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  master  of  half  the  world. 

^^^LYet,  although  force  of  character  may  he  so  perverted  in 
^^^Bha  using,  as  to  be  the  agent  of  dis;it>nuur  and  crime,  it  ist 
^^^Bwhen  properly  directed,  a  superior  axcelleuce. 
^^^B  Those  persons  who  have  nne  ana  symmetrical  features, 
^^^Bihough  they  may  possess  good  sense  and  amiable  feelings. 
[^^^  6re  never  the  foremost  men  of  their  time.  The)'  may  be 
clever,  industrious,  and  friendly,  but  they  are  not — as  tbe 
foremost  men  always  are — formidable  opponents;  they  do 
it  make  thoso  whom  they  displease  fear  to  shew  their 
[pleasure. 

Those  persotis  who  have  large  chins,  prominent  noses, 
^nd  capacious  foreheads,  together  with  sound  health,  and  a 
brain  and  nerve  form,  are  the  truly  forceful  chanLCters 
ho  always  succeed  in  cutting  their  way  to  fortune.  The 
Urge  chin  denotes  a  strong  constituUon;  a  prominent  non  ] 
Bvinces  energy;  while  the  expansive  brow  indicates  great 
sensational  and  cognizant  capacities,  which  can  so  direct 
the  energy  as  to  make  it  commanding.  Those  who  have 
*tirred  the  world  by  their  huming  eloquence,  or  filled  the 
page  of  history  with  the  recital  of  their  daring  deeds,  or 
noble  acts  of  humanity,  have  possessed  the  cbin,  nose,  and 
forehead  above  described.  Napoleon  and  Wellington — both 
dislioguisbed  as  the  leaders  of  great  armies — were  strongly 
characterized  by  these  features,  and  none  have  occupied 
a  larger  or  more  distinguished  place  in  modern  history. 
Such  men  are  imprefsive,  and  act  with  a  confidence  of 
power  which  giveS  a  m.Mtering  fascination  to  all  that  tbey 
Bay  or  do.  The  pbysi  'gnomical  signs  of  force  of  character 
do  not  vary,  whether  it  is  displayed  ia  political  leadership. 
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)D  commerce,  by  the  successful  management  of  vast  estab- 
lishmeDts  and  the  acquisition  of  enormous  wealth,  in 
public  speaking,  literature,  or,  in  short,  in  any  department 
of  bumnn  life,  where  individual  power  can  make  itaelf  felL 

The  want  of  impreiiBive  force  lias  robbed  many  an  orator 
of  the  meed  of  praise,  when  his  discimrse  was  not  without 
reason,  imagination,  and  learning.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possession  of  this  force  gave  charm  and  weight  to  every 
word  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  Chalmers,  Brougham,  and 
Webfiter.  The  writings  of  Samuel  Johnson  and  John 
Locke  lire  peculiarly  distinguiahed  by  their  vigorous  diction; 
and  both  Uiese  men  possessed  the  three  signs  of  force  of 
ohoracter  which  have  been  given  in  this  chapter. 


JoaM  HnwAitD  Pathb,  thv  Aim 

lihat  lieut-UirilUng  bodj;  entiLleil 


DECISION  OF  CHARACTER. 

Hk  who  has  mastered  the  make-up,  or  confitruction  of  the 
human  eyatem,  id  its  adaptations,  proportions,  and  the 
laws  by  which  ita  various  faculties  are  governed,  is  poB- 
sessed  of  the  means  hy  which  unerring  conclusions  may 
be  formed  with  reference  to  the  chnrscter  of  any  man  he 
may  chance  to  meet  in  the  varied  walks  of  life.  He  knows 
how  very  intimately  body  and  mind  are  related,  and  how 
much  the  healthy  action  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the 
form,  construction  and  development  of  the  former;  and 
as  the  meteorol(^ist  discerns  the  face  of  the  sky,  and  by 
an  induction  of  observed  facta  predicts  storma,  &c. — so  he 
having  mastered  human  Physiognomy,  will  mrely  fail  in 
his  conclusions  aa  to  the  moral  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
members  of  the  human  family  with  whom  he  comes  into 
contact.  That  this  power  of  character-reading  would  be 
of  immense  moment  to  society,  who  can  doubt?  Its 
necessity  is  illustrated  every  day  in  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers.  Young  men  gain  the  confidence  of  employers, 
are  put  into  situiitions  of  trust,  keep  their  eyes  about  them, 
and  the  first  opportunity  they  have  of  lining  their  pockets 
with  money  they  have  never  wrought  for,  they  yield  to 
their  peculiar  desire,  possess  themselves  of  th«  money  and 
abwoad;  and  alt  that  the  astonished  master  can  say  is. 
tiiat  ha  has  been  deceived.    Mow,  baa  that  master  studied 
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PhyBiogQomy^  haxl  he  been  able  to  read  the  signs  of  the 
human  system,  he  would  in  that  case  have  been  careful 
to  see  that,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  no  temptation  to 
dishonesty  came  in  the  young  man's  way.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  young  men  with  tendencies  to  clepto- 
mania  should  not  be  employed,  but  certainly,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  their  employers,  but  for  their  own  good, 
they  should  be  employed  in  such  a  way  as  that  their 
besetting  temptation  shall  have  no  outlet.  Indeed,  con- 
sidering the  increasing  number  of  cases  of  theft  committed 
on  the  premises  of  masters  by  those  under  them,  we  make 
bold  to  say  that  much  good  would  be  gained  to  society  if 
large  employers,  unacquainted  with  the  signs  by  which 
human  character  is  known,  would  pay  a  Physiognomist 
to  examine  every  new  servant  employed,  and  report  as  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  said  servant's  character. 

In  this  essay  we  have  to  deal  with  that  important 
element  in  character  called  "decision,"  and  the  Physiog* 
nomic  signs  by  which  it  makes  itself  known.  From  the 
want  of  this  trait  of  character  springs  a  great  deal  of 
human  misery.  Without  it,  not  very  much  of  a  lasting 
character  can  be  accomplished.  A  wavering  man  is  not 
to  be  depended  upon.  Stirred  by  mere  impulse  he  may 
act  well  for  a  time,  but  discouragement  and  disappoint- 
ment master  him.  Wavering  is  weakness;  decision  is 
strength.  A  man  bereft  of  this  element  of  character  can 
scarcely  look  a  strong  decisive  man  in  the  face.  Rousseau 
was  a  genius,  and  did  much  by  flashes;  but  though  he 
had  rare  intellectual  abilities,  when  he  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  Scotch  philosopher,  David  Hume,  and  that 
strong  healthy  boned  searcher  for  truth  calmly  and  steadily 
looked  him  in  the  face,  the  Frenchman  trembled.  It  was 
the  meeting  of  strengtb  and  weakness,  a  coming  togethei 
of  decision  of  character  and  moral  hesitation;  and  Rousseau, 
who  tells  the  story  himself,  says  tbat  he  was  so   much 
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impressed  by  the  immovable  Scotchmao,  and  felt  so  acabely 
the  ansteudy  nature  of  his  own  character,  that  he  burst 
out  and  wept. 

Any  man  who  has  travelled  much  in  Great  Brit^iin 
must  have  noticed,  so  far  as  decision  of  character  is  con- 
I  cemed,  the  great  disparity  between  the  Scotch  and  the 
I  English.  The  former  are  cool  and  calculating,  strong  of 
will  and  full  of  purpose ;  the  latter  are  politic,  emotional 
and  can  be  consistently  denominated  aagacious.  Had  an 
undecided  man  been  at  the  hend  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  the  latter  part  of  1872,  his  impulsive  nature  could 
not  have  out-lasted  the  stormy  outside  ngitntion  for  s 
republican  form  of  government,  which  was  causing  so 
much  disturbance  in  Britain;  but  the  Scotch  Gladstone, 
with  the  blood  of  the  enduring  mountuin  warrior  in  hia 
veins,  able  to  look  through  and  through  the  agitation, 
calmly  held  the  reigns  of  rule,  unaffected  by  the  desperate 
caviHinga  of  prejudiced  and  selflsh  men.  His  mind  was 
made  up.  He  had  purposed  to  carry  the  country  through 
this  agitation,  as  the  wise  and  steady  mariner  guides  hia 
vessel  through  the  sUinn ;  and  thitse  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  moral  courage  and  decision  of  character,  know 
that  it  is  nearly  or  quite  impossible  for  him  to  fail.  An 
undecisive  person  says,  "perhaps  I  may,"  and  fails;  the 
decided  individual  says,  "  I  will,"  and  succeeds.  Some 
years  ago  a  young  man,  belonging  to  the  Scotch  border, 
being  out  of  employment,  found  his  way  to  London.  For 
some  time  after  reaching  the  city  he  served  a  coal  agent 
for  half-a-crown  a-day.  During  that  time  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  out  at  night  and  tidking  with  the  policemen 
,  on  the  streets.  "  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force  ?" 
fee  used  to  say  to  them,  "Eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years," 
they  would  reply,  just  as  the  case  might  be.  "And  are 
you  never  to  be  promoted  ?"  he  would  ask.  "  Perhaps  we 
may  and  perhaps  we  may'nt,"  was  the  invariable  reply 
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The  young  man  was  struck  with  this  oft  recurring  answer, 
and  walking  home  to  his  lodgings  one  night,  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  join  the  police  force,  "and,"  said  he,  '*once 
that  is  done,  if  I  am  not  something  more  than  a  common 
police  officer  at  the  end  of  twelve  monthsi  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed." Accordingly  he  joined  the  force.  Gradually 
his  strong,  staid,  steady,  decisive  character  became  known, 
and  he  was  promoted  from  one  office  to  another,  until 
now  he  stands  at  the  head  of  his  profession,  has  a  princely 
salary,  and  travels  often  with  the  Queen.  Ask  him  how 
he,  a  mere  rustic,  managed  to  push  himself  up,  and  he 
will  tell  you  that  it  was  by  avoiding  the  "  perhaps,"  and 
sticking  firmly  by  the  "  I  will"  of  decision. 

Decision  of  character  has  three  great  principles  under- 
lying it.  There  is  first  an  end  to  be  accomplished ;  secondly, 
the  obligation  to  accomplish  it;  and  thirdly,  will  force  to 
carry  it  out.  Demosthenes,  having  noticed  the  influence  of 
eloquence  over  his  fellow-citiaens,  determined  to  be  an 
orator,  and  that  determination  was  developed  into  action. 
He  was  a  stammerer,  and  resolved  to  master  this  defect,  and 
did  it  He  went  to  a  running  brook,  and  placing  a  small 
pebble  in  his  mouth,  he  delivered  speeches  to  the  uncon- 
scious banks,  modulating  his  voice  to  the  cadence  of  the 
rushing  stream,  and  became  the  first  orator  of  his  time. 
Had  he  endeavoured  to  do  those  things  without  first  having 
placed  before  himself  an  end,  which  he  felt  obligated  to 
reach,  and  which  he  was  conscious  he  had  force  enough  in 
his  will  to  i*each,  he  would  most  certainly  have  failed,  as 
many  had  done  before  him,  and  as  many  have  done  since 
liis  day.  Ccesar  determined  to  become  the  ruler  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  because  of  a  conviction  firmly  rooted  in  his 
mind  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  other  Roman  citizen  so 
well  fitted  for  it,  and  he  succeeded.  He  first  regaled  the 
ears  of  the  Romans  with  well  thought  out,  cleverly  arranged 
speeches,  by  means  of  which  be  became  a  state-officer;  then, 
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'  adapting  himself  to  surrouDding  circumstanoes,  h»  nwe  step 
hj  step  until,  from  being  ooniniaDder  of  the  Roman  anny,  he 
grasped  the  Romnn  crown.  Could  a  man  of  a  wavering 
dtspositioa  have  done  this?  Nay.  Not  only  had  Ciesar  an 
end  in  view,  but,  considering  the  tyrannical  rule  of  those  in 
natbority,  he  felt  in  his  heart  under  obligation  to  pursue 
that  end,  conscious  that  there  was  will  furce  witbin  him 
before  which  obstacles  must  give  way,  and  which  would 
ultimately  place  him  where  it  did.  Napoleon  I.  was  aa 
ambitious  man,  and  strong  in  his  passions,  but  be  bad  little  i 
steadiness  or  decision  of  character.  Here  he  was  weak;  and  I 
not  only  was  this  apparent  to  others,  he  was  conscious  of  ii 
himself  rsnd  consequently,  though  elevated  by  his  auccessee, 
when  circumstances  of  an  untowanl  nature  pressed  heavily 
upon  him,  he  abdicated  his  throne  and  died  in  exile. 

In  the  absence  of  the  element  of  steady,  overcoininf  I 
decision,  nations  totter  and  fall,  aociety  becomes  inoonsti^nt, 
fatniliee  are  nnnecessariiy  oppressed,  and  individuals  become 
footballs  to  their  fellows.  Without  it  no  man  can  be 
trusted.  To  it  Benjamin  Franklin  owed  his  greatness.  By 
it,  backed  by  his  generals  and  private  soldiers,  old  Abraham 
Lincoln,  of  precious  memory,  gave  freedom  to  the  staTea  of 
the  South.  It  was  this  element  that  conquered  at  Waterloo 
and  made  the  Duke  of  Wellington  immortal.  The  king 
who  baa  it  not  becomes  a  tool  to  tbose  beneath  htm,  aa 
witness  the  Georges  of  England;  the  subject  who  has  it 
not  may  be  called  a  swatheling  or  a  proteus,  for  he  is 
mastered  by  circumstances,  and  never  sails  but  with  the 
current.  Analyze  the  French  nation  and  nsk  why  it  was  that^-fl 
they  80  signally  failed  in  the  late  war  against  Prussia,  and* I 
the  only  true  answer  you  can  get  is,  that  from  the  throne 
downwards  the  people  were  living  in  their  basilar  natures, 
were  weak  of  purpose,  and  had  no  decision  of  character 
Difficulties  frightened  them,  disappointment  brought  dis- 
coutBgement,   and   the    iron -willed    Germans,    with    welU 
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balanoed  nunds,  full  of  moral  force  and  Btrong  dedrioB, 
shook  them  as  a  Newfoundland  dog  might  be  expected  to 
shake  a  noisy  little  terrier. 

We  have  spoken  in  a  general  manner  of  physiognomic 
signs  of  human  character;  now,  let  us  ask  particularly, 
what  is  that  sign  in  the  human  body  indicating  the  capacity 
of  strong  mental  decision  within?  And  here  we  may 
remark,  that  to  judge  the  inner  man  by  the  outer,  is  a  very 
natural  process.  There  is  nothing  arbitrary  in  it  It  is 
wholly  reasonable.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  way  in  which 
we  can  get  to  the  mind  save  through  the  body.  Phreno- 
logists have  seen  this;  but  many  of  them  blunder  in  their 
conclusions,  because  they  confine  their  observations  mainly 
to  one  part  of  man's  oi^nism,  viz.,  the  head,  assuming,  very 
erroneously,  that  the  mind  dwells  there,  and  there  alone. 
Now,  we  may  as  well  sit  down  beside  an  Alpine  mountain 
and  expect  to  gather  a  perfect  knowledge  of  tbe  God  of 
nature  from  its  rocks,  avalanches,  and  ice-covered  peaks,  as 
expect  to  read  human  character  through  the  head  alone. 
As  the  mind  is  diffused  throughout  tbe  whole  body,  just  as 
Qod  lives  in  universal  nature,  so  we  must  judge  of  the 
character  of  the  mind,  not  by  one  particular  part  of  the 
body  only,  but  by  alL  As  in  nature,  so  in  man,  there  is 
what  may  be  called  the  law  of  correspondence.  A  flabby 
mind  will  have  a  flabby  body,  and,  conversely,  a  flabby 
body  will  have  a  flabby  mind.  A  well-constructed,  firmly 
built^  strong,  enduring  body  may  be  expected  to  lodge  a 
well-constructed,  firmly  built,  strong,  enduring  mind.  *  The 
inner  acts  upon  the  outer,  and  the  outer  upon  the  inner; 
and  though  we  cannot  tell  how  it  is  that  mind  acts 
upon  body  and  body  upon  mind,  nevertheless  it  is  certain 
that  just  as  one  substance  makes  an  impression  upon 
another,  so  the  mind  acting  through  the  body  impresses 
the  body,  leaving  marks,  so  to  speak,  by  which  an  observant 
mind  may  not  only  recogniie  the  fact  of  its  acting,  but 
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eoue  to  conctusiona  regnrding  the  ehnracter  of  its  acta. 
Starting,  then,  with  this  principle,  we  ask,  what  is  it  in  the 
body,  known  to  us,  which  indicates  decision  of  charact«r 
withio?  And  at  this  point  we  may  notice  more  particularly 
than  we  have  done,  that  decision  of  character  is  not  simply 
determination,  but  that  power  by  wfatcb  detemiinHtion  it 
developed  into  action,  carried  out.  In  other  words,  decision 
is  moral  endurance.  Now,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest 
donbt  that  the  capacity  of  endurance  in  a  body  depends 
upon  the  strength  and  compactness  of  its  bones,  not  of  ono 
bone  only,  but  of  all.  This  need  not  be  argued.  So  ap- 
parent is  it  to  all,  thttt  we  have  merely  to  state  the  fact  to 
have  it  admitted.  Find  us  a  man  strong  and  vigorous  of 
bone,  and  we  shall  shew  you  a  man  capable  of  endurance. 
During  the  time  that  the  English  railways  were  being  made, 
rt  was  remarked  by  all  the  contractors  that  the  Scotch 
nawiea  were  so  much  superior  to  the  English,  tliat  two  of 
the  former  could  do  as  much  work  in  the  same  time  as  any 
three  of  the  latter,  and  genendly  they  received  higher  wages. 
Now,  why  was  this?  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
English  workman  who,  by  foi>ti  peculiar  to  himself,  makes 
more  flesh  than  bone,  has  nothing  like  the  enduring  power 
of  his  northern  brother,  who  lives  in  a  land  of  cakes,  and  is 
more  particular  about  making  bone  than  flesh.  The  Eng- 
lishman believes  in  bulk,  but  Sandy  believes  in  compact- 
ness. Now,  according  to  the  law  of  correspondence  to 
which  we  have  referred,  capacity  of  endurance  in  the  body 
is  a  sign  of  capacity  of  endunmce  in  the  mind  or  soul ;  and 
as  the  body's  capacity  of  endurance  is  dependent  upon  th« 
strength,  vigour,  and  compactness  of  its  bones,  so  we  ar» 
bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  well-Formed,  enduring 
bones  in  a  man  are  signs  to  lis  that  he  has  the  capncit}', 

Ely  of  determination  to  act  in  a  particular  cause,  but 
it  he  carries  within  him  the  power  of  carrying  out 
erminaiions — thai  is  to  say,  he  possesses  decision  of 
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character.  (For  fiiriher  explanation  in  regard  to  tbe  Signs 
of  Decisiveness^  the  reader  is  referred  to  pige  141  in  my 
New  PhyeiognomiocU  Chani  of  Character.)  A  man  of  staUe 
bone  is  generally  a  man  of  stable  character.  He  who  makes 
bone  early,  lajrs  the  foundation  of  an  honest,  manly  life. 
He  who  neglects  this,  will,  generally  speaking,  become 
vacillating,  and  perchance  may^  in  a  snailish  or  imper* 
ceptible  manner,  merge  into  a  harlequin.  This  is  no  mere 
theory  without  foundation  in  fact  He  has  read  biatory 
backward  who  is  not  convinced  of  it^  and  cannot  be  called 
an  observant  man.  Wellington,  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken^  was  not  so  large  as  many  men,  but  his  bonea  were 
of  a  large  and  more  firm  and  enduring  character,  in  propor* 
iion  to  his  general  bulk,  than  were  those  of  Napoleon  L, 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  he  was  more  stable  and  reliable 
in  his  character  than  the  ambitious,  versatile  Frenchman. 
Strong-boned  people,  though  they  may  sometimes  move 
slowly,  always  move  surely,  decide  quickly,  but  are  tardy 
in  revealing  their  decisions,  and  even  when  "  perhaps"  slips 
from  their  tongues,  the  mind  is  saying,  "I  will,"  or  "I  won't." 
General  Andrew  Jackson  had,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
angular  faces  in  America,  and  no  man  was  ever  firmer  or 
more  decided  than  he  was.  His  solid  parts  preponderated 
over  the  softer;  hence  that  solid,  reliable,  decided,  and 
honest  character  for  which  he  was  so  widely  known  and 
noted.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  to  every  rule,  but 
generally  you  will  find  that  the  bones  of  a  thief  are  of  a 
very  uneuduring  character.  He  excels  in  softness  of  con- 
struction; hence,  when  tempted,  be  is  easily  led  astray. 
We  once  bad  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  character  of 
a  thief.  In  the  heart  of  thb  man  there  were  desires  for 
reformation,  but  as  often  as  he  resolved  to  be  honest,  so 
often  did  be  violate  his  resolutions  and  falL  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  power  over  himself  if  ever  he  had  any,  so  that 
theft  had  become  his  master.    The  smallnesa  q£  his  bones 
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proportion  to  the  general  eiise  of  his  bodj-,  waa  as  plainly 
naarked  as  it  possibly  could  be;  and  well  do  we  i-emember 
feeling  that,  if  that  young  man  had  been  taught  in  his 
earlier  years  to  look  after  solidity  of  body  and  brain  form, 
tnfitead  of  robbing  xociety,  he  might,  by  a  staid,  solid  mind, 
resolute,  honest  |iur|iose,  and  searching,  intellectaai  power, 
have  made  society  bin  debwr,  instead  of  being  a  weak,  ^ 
unstable,  wavering  wave  of  the  great  human  sea,  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  that  blew  around  him.  Wherever, 
ahea,  you  find  men  of  weak,  undeveloped,  uncompacted 
'%onoa,  do  not  be  astonished  if  they  are  inconsistent  in  aSee- 
tion,  fickle  in  business  transactions,  changeable  in  their 
purposes,  without  moral  stamina,  and  freakish  and  unwis* 
in  their  judgments.  The  foundation  they  have  laid,  or  which 
has  been  laid  for  them, does  not  possess  endurance  and  capacity 
for  holding  out  What,  then,  must  the  structure  be  1  What 
IB  it  that  gives  stability  and  physical  purpose  and  endur- 
ance to  the  mountain,  but  the  bard,  solid  rock  within;  and 
from  vhat,  in  man,  may  we  infer  decision  of  character,  and 
power  to  hold  out  in  honesty,  straightforwardness,  and 
manlinesB  of  life,  if  not  from  a  preponderance  of  bard,  solid, 
earthy,  osseous  matter  in  his  organization. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  what  we  have  said  that 
big  men  are  necessarily  honest,  and  small  men  uei^essarily 
thieves.  Men  of  large  bulk  are  often  very  small  boned,  and 
small  men  are  often  the  reverse.  But  what  we  assert  ia 
this, — that,  generally  speaking,  so  general,  indeed,  as  almost 
to  amount  to  a  law,  it  will  be  found  that  men,  whatever  be 
their  general  bulk,  who  have  in  their  systems  a  preponder- 
ance of  good,  solid,  osseous  matter,  are  men  who  are  larg< 
in  the  capacity  of  moral  endurance,  men  to  be  trusted; 
who,  if  other  qualifications  are  present,  are  fitted  for 
lligb,  responsible  situations;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  men 
-who  are  wanting  in  osseous  matter,  in  whose  systems  soffc, 
flabby   substance   preponderatea,   ar«   men   without    moral 
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stamina,  quite  unstable,  and  altogether  deficient  in  decision 
of  character.  That  which  would  tempt  the  latter,  and  cauaa 
a  fire  in  their  lower  nature,  has  little  or  no  efiect  upon  the 
former.  It  does  not  always  thunder  when  it  lightens;  nor 
does  it  always  rain  when  dark  portentous  clouds  fill  the 
sky.  It  is  the  soft  elements  in  nature  that  deceive ;  and  so 
is  it  among  men.  The  hard,  bony  hand  of  the  well  matured 
mechanic  rarely  pilfera  Like  others  of  a  sofler  make.,  he 
may  be  tempted,  but  before  him  is  a  high  aim  in  life,  to 
pursue  which  he  feels  under  obligation,  and  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  he  is  conscious  of  possessing  sufficient 
will-power;  and  bringing  that  power  to  bear  upon  the 
temptation,  he  decides  against  it  at  once,  his  whole  moral 
nature  thundering  ''No."  And  in  every  victory  he 
gains  fresh  strength.  It  is  the  soft,  small  boned  street- 
loafer  out  of  which  out-pursers,  foot-pads,  pickpockets, 
housebi^eakers,  shoplifters^  and  all  the  rest  of  the  light- 
fingered  gentry  are  made.  Healthy  work  they  have  never 
enjoyed — and  idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice.  The  man  who 
does  not  work,  especially  when  young,  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  very  strong-boned,  and  in  consequence  cannot  be 
expected  to  be  very  particular  in  his  morals.  He  may  have 
a  certain  amount  of  polish  in  him,  but  like  the  sofb-faced, 
sleek,  polite  Dr.  Pritchard,  of  Glasgow,  he  would  deprive  a 
very  near  relation  of  life,  if  money  tould  be  made  out  of 
such  sacrifice  of  a  friend. 

What  a  lesson  we  have  here  for  parents  1  How  often 
they  neglect  the  bodies  of  their  children,  setting  them  to 
mental  work  before  their  minds  have  room  to  act  **  Make 
body,  my  son,  make  body"  was  the  advice  given  by  Dr. 
Lyman  Beecher,  to  his  son,  Henry  Ward.  The  son  took  the 
fathers  advice.  He  spent  much  of  the  time  during  his  early 
years  in  gardening,  &c.,  and  where  will  you  find  a  stronger 
boned^  more  plucky,  determined  man  in  the  wide,  wide 
world,  than  the  minister  of  Plymouth  Church?     Indu^tnt 
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18  tk«  father  of  honesty,  hononr,  and  incorruptibility  of 
character,  because  it  develops  and  matures  that  part  of 
the  huiuati  system  vhich  is  intended  for  bard,  enduring 
action,  firm,  solid,  well-compacted  bone. 

John  Locke  once  said,  that  to  have  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  was  the  highest  state  of  bapiiineas  conceivable. 
The  old  philosopher  was  right.  But  how  is  the  sound  mind 
to  be  got  without  the  sound  body}  We  do  not  mean  tn 
Bay  that  a  man  with  a  weak,  unhealthy  body  is  necessarily 
A  bad  man;  hut  so  far  as  we  know,  very  few  people  would 
care  about  electing  such  to  high  offices,  whether  of 
Church  or  State.  As  a  genemi  rule,  they  have  no  con- 
fidence in  themselves,  and  dare  not  take  upon  them  heavy 
responsibilitiea  They  are  lackiug  in  enduring  bone,  and 
consequently  are  lacking  in  moral  decision  and  purpose, 
Demosthenes  being  asked  what  was  the  chief  part  of  an 
orator,  replied,  "Action;"  and  what  next?  "Action:"  and 
nextl  "  Action."  If  you  ask  us  how  to  make  hone  in  your 
body,  W8  ^ve  the  Athenian's  reply,  "  Action,  action,  action;" 
and  if  you  ask  how  to  secure  decision  of  character,  we  have 
the  same  answer  to  give, — Work,  work,  work;  and  in  doing 
so  you  are  laying  for  yourself  the  groundwork  of  n  noble 
character.  Whereas  if  you  are  idle,  you  are  losing  in  bon^ 
power  and  firm  endurance,  which,  transmitted  inwards  to 
^^  the  mind,  results  in  indecision,  moral  delinquency,  incon- 
^^H  itaocy  of  form,  and  an  utter  unfitness  for  any  of  those 
^^^L  eaUings  which  require  men  with  noble  enduring  purpose 
^^^LoFbouI.     Id  the  language  of  Shakespeare 


"  Do  Dot  for  one  repulae  forego  the  purpoM 
That  yon  resolved  to  effect; 
Be  atirring  ai  the  time;  be  fire  vitb  fire; 
Tbreateo  the  Uireatener,  knd  ontfue  the  bnjw 
Of  bragging  horror;  bo  ah&ll  inferior  ejrea 
Tbst  b'roiT  tbeir  buhavinun  ivom  the  graat 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  oa 
Tb«  daoDtliM  aiunt  ef  rcMlnboD. " 


HXTMILITT. 

**  Y<m  bftTV  Ibal  ia  jonr  ooontenaiiM  whioh  I  would  fkin  aall  aiMter.^ 


HuMiLrrT  may  bo  exercised  toward  Ood  and  toward  man. 
In  the  former  case  it  is  a  wise  recognition  of  the  tnta 
relations  between  the  Creator  and  his  creatures;  but  in 
the  latter,  it  indicates  a  want  of  that  true  dignity  which 
is  based  upon  the  brotherhood  of  the  race.  On  this  world's 
stage,  where  **  all  the  men  and  women  are  merely  players/' 
acting  in  that  character  to  which  they  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Great  Manager  of  all,  social  humility  b  as  out  of 
place  as  social  prida  Every  true  actor  on  the  stage  of 
life,  like  every  genuine  artist  on  the  dramatic  boards^ 
plays  well  his  role,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  king  or  peasant^ 
knowing  this,  that  the  peasant  may  be  as  necessary  to  the 
plot  as  the  king,  and  that  it  is  the  acting  which  elevates 
or  degrades  the  part 

It  would  appear  at  first  sight  that  humility — involving, 
as  it  does,  meekness,  submission,  and  self-abasement — would 
be  a  state  of  mind  from  which  all  men  would  recoil,  and 
to  which  they  would  only  be  reduced  by  the  force  of  the 
most  depressing  griefs  or  the  most  imperious  authority. 
In  pai*tial  accordance  with  this  view,  we  find  that  there 
are  comparatively  few  people  who  are  willing  ta  be  do- 
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I  ininiited  !□  every  domestic  nnd  public  relntlon,  who  do 
not  shrink,  in  other  wordH,  from  a  univeraal  humility; 
but,  on   the   other   hand,   the   vast  ntHJority  of  mankind 

I  exhibit  a  marked  inclination  for  bumbling  themselves  on 
P()Brticalar  occasions,  taking  as  much  pleasure  in  the  worship 
|of  their  chosen  heroes,  as  do  the  heroes  themselves  in  tho 
^reception  of  their  homage.     Like  the  Earl  of  Kent,  whom 

I I  have  quot«d  in  my  motto,  they  are  always  Gndiug  some 
■tma  whom  they  "  wonld  fain  call  master." 

At  the  present  stage  of  general  enlightenment,  and  a 
hrtiori  in  the  past,  the   populace   have   needed,  as   well 

s  demanded,  great  leaders,  political,  religious,  and  philo- 
sophic, to  plan  and  direct  their  movements.  As  they  were 
tinwilttng  and  unable  to  think  for  themselves,  it  was 
necessary  that  some  one  should  think  for  them,  else  there 
could  he  no  recognized  law,  no  concert  of  action,  and  by 
consequence,  no  progress  in  civilization.  The  people,  hnw- 
ever  active  and  industrious,  are.  as  a  rule,  without  phma 
for  the  future,  and  they  therefore  always  surrender  to 
the  original  thought  that  devises  fir  them,  and  the  master- 
ing will  that  would  rule  them.  To  them  the  one  thing 
needful  is  ease;  and  as  they  6nd  it  easier  to  be  governed 
by  others  than  to  govern  themselves,  they  readily  i-esign 
tbeir  intellectual  and  political  independence.  Even  in  a 
professedly  republican  country,  popular  autonomy  is  almost 
Unknown;  the  people  not  heing  governed  by  their  own 
representatives,  but  by  the  representatives  of  half-a-dozen 
political  leaders,  assembled  in  a  virtually  private  caucus. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  as  the  advance  and  diffusion 

r  education  awaken  and  discipline  the  popular  thought, 

'they   may   grow   out  of  their   present  disposition    to   bo 

galled  and  subordinated  by  every  species  of  demagogue, 

and  may  assume  and  enjoy  the  prouJ  right  of  governing 

themselvea. 

As  aa  erect  and  even  backward  carriage  of  the  head  is 
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the  PhTsiognomical  sign  of  pride,  we  might  assume,  a  priorii 
what  is  confirmed  by  observation,  that  humility,  which  is 
the  opposite  of  pride,  would  be  indicated  by  a  drooping 
of  the  head  toward  the  breast.  The  ox,  which  carries  his 
head  forward  and  low,  expresses  his  humility  in  his  willing 
submission  to  the  yoke,  and  the  faithful  industry  with 
which  he  performs  the  bidding  of  his  master.  The  horse, 
on  the  contrary,  in  common  with  all  proud  animals,  bears 
himself  loftily.  The  English,  who  are  naturally  a  proud 
people,  carry  the  head  high. 

When  humility  is  not  exaggerated  into  servility  and 
meanness,  it  often  gives  to  the  address  an  engaging 
modesty,  which  expresses  itself  in  unobtrusive  and  attrac- 
tively deferential  manners.  Persons  who  have  this  modest 
estimate  of  themselves,  together  with  a  high  regard  for 
others,  will  naturally  incline  the  head  forward,  as  in  the 
act  of  bowing.  That  the  forward  inclination  of  the  body, 
whether  expressed  in  the  bow,  genufiection,  or  prostration, 
is  the  natural  sign  of  humility,  is  indicated  by  the  customs 
of  all  nations.  The  Turks  and  Persians  make  their  salaam 
by  way  of  ceremony  or  respect;  the  Hindoos  prostrate 
themselves  before  their  idols  and  their  social  superiors; 
and  among  Christian  nations,  those  who  are  meekly  sub- 
missive to  the  Divine  will,  incline  the  head  in  the  reve- 
rential act  of  prayer,  or  of  returning  thanks. 

The  strutting  carriage  is  an  evidence  of  pride;  but  those 
who  stoop  low  in  bowing,  shaking  hands,  or  speaking,  are 
sober-minded  and  condescending.  We  naturally  stretch 
the  head  toward  the  object  of  thought^  and  hence  it  Ls 
that  pride  carries  the  head  from  others  towards  self,  be- 
cause self  is  uppermost  in  the  mind ;  while  humility  inclines 
the  head  toward  others  since  they  are  pro  tempore  the 
predominant  interest.  When  we  wish  to  catch  the  strains 
of  fine  music,  we  naturally  incline  the  ear  with  which  we 
bear  best  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and  so  also  we 
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■torn  the  eyea,  and  often  the  whole  body,  toward  any 
ohject  which  we  are  eager  to  see.  The  student  bending 
over  his  book  is  another  instance  of  the  natural  tendency 
to  incline  the  head  toward  the  object  of  consiiieration. 

In  social  life  the  affectation  of  humility — "  the  crooking 
the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee,  that  thrift  may  follow 
fawning" — is  one  of  the  most  odious  and  contemptible  of 
all  characteristics,  while  in  religion  tt  constitutes  the  sin 
of  hypocrisy, — which  is  justly  punished  in  the  Mahommedaa 
1  by  the  tortures  of  the  lowest  helL 

"  The  devil  maj  grin,  for  his  hTOnrite  im 
U  pride,  that  apei  humility. " 


Sm  Bdwhc  Landsbeh,  the  leading  genioa  among  modem  pilnteis  of 
animula,  The  carlf  and  curved  Unaa  predonunate  in  this  face  and  hait. 
whiofa  Ib  eridentiol  that  he  had  the  inherent  power  to  see,  judge,  imitate, 
d  ptodaoe  oorved  linea  of  beauty  or  elegance.     (Bee  pages  3G7 — 363.) 
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THB  ORIGIN  OF  PHYSICAL^  MENTAL,  AND 

SOUL  LIFE; 

Ob,  The  Orioiic  of  Mind  and  Bodt. 

Nature  is  a  vast  field  of  physical  life.  Earth,  air,  water, 
and  even  animals  and  plants  are  full  of  living  creatares, 
millions  of  vrbom,  in  the  form  of  animalculie,  infusoria, 
and  others  of  like  character,  are  found  floating  in  fresh  and 
salt  water,  Tbe  air  we  breattie,  the  food  we  eat,  the  water 
we  drink,  and  even  the  ink  with  which  we  write,  has  each 
its  separate  worid  of  living  beings,  apparently  formed  for 
enjoyment,  and  as  well  provided  for  as  any  of  tbe  tribes 
of  larger  animals,  or  even  man.  It  is  being  demonstrated 
by  H.  Carlton,  Bastian,  and  other  eminent  physicists  of 
Europe  and  America,  that  liquids,  under  certain  favourable 
conditions,  will  develop  organic  life.  In  the  experiments 
of  these  gentlemen,  the  liquids  used  for  the  purpose  had 
been  heated  from  two  to  three  hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
which  is  sufficient  to  destroy  all  previous  life  existing  in 
them.  They  were  placed  in  sealed^  air-tight  cans,  yet  after 
the  space  of  twelve  days,  millions  of  living  creatures 
appeared  in  the  water,  full  of  life  and  activity.  This  is 
tolerable  evidence  that  life  may  be  spontaneously  generated 
under  favourable  circumstancea  Now,  if  this  is  the  fact 
in  minute  cases,  why  may  not  the  vast  oceans  of  our  globe 
produce,  under  favourable  conditions,  the  life  called  man? 
There  seems  to  be  no  other  method  by  which  we  can 
account  for  his  existence  on  a  scientific  basis.  The  fabulous 
stories  of  antiquity,  upon  which  modern  superstitions  of 
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'  %lth  are  based.  Deed  the  scieDtific  piuning  wLich  tliey  are 
getting  in  thin  age  of  reason.  According  to  this  principle 
of  creation,  "  God  formed  man  out  of  the  duat  of  the  earth." 
The  life- principle  existing  in  nature,  throughout  ocean, 
air,  and  solid  matter,  was  put  into  action,  and  particles  of 
matter  coarsely  gathered  t<^ther,  and  formed  man.  That 
first  man  was  larger,  coarser,  stronger,  and  less  mental  tbao 
any  race  with  which  we  are  acquainted  at  the  present  day. 
The  earth  was  iu  just  the  right  temperature,  age,  moisture, 
electrical  foroe,  and  magnetic  spirit  to  produce  the  specie* 
called  man. 

As  our  earth  became  cooler,  whiter  races  came  forth,  the 
result  of  the  same  great  laws  of  life  which  are  now  active, 
but  producing  only  small  animals  out  of  liquids,  when  heat, 
electricity,  and  light  are  favourable  to  such  creations.  Wu 
are  candid  in  our  opinion  that  the  Negro  race  was  the 
earliest  created;  tlien  the  dusky  races  at  later  perioda,  and 
last  of  all  the  white  race.  We  are  also  firmly  of  opinion 
that  the  earth  has  not  lost  all  her  generative  power,  and 
that  she  will  yet,  under  new  conditions,  form  a  still  whiter 
race  of  men  than  ourselves,  and  far  superior  to  all  pi'eceJing 
races.  The  objection  may  be  raised,  that  we  cannot  i>er- 
ceive  the  principles  of  spontaneous  generation  of  life ; 
neither  can  we  understand  the  generation  of  the  sexea, 
and  many  other  facts  in  nature  are  equally  unexplalnabte; 
though  we  do  not  understand  them,  still  the  facts  remain. 
We  cannot,  comprehend  why  silicic  acid  forma  those  beautj< 
ful  crystals  known  aa  quartz;  yet  our  ignorance  detracta 
not  one  iota  from  the  fact  that  they  do  so  form.  We  see 
no  hand  guiding  their  sides  or  particles,  neither  could  we 
have  seen  the  band  of  God,  or  anybody  else  guiding  thb 
material  to  form  man.  When  the  forces  of  nature,  acting 
on  liquids  and  solids,  and  impressed  by  light,  electricity, 
moisture,  &c.,  were  set  ia  motion,  it  needed  none  of  man's 
imaginary  assistance  or  superBtitions  to  make  maa     Wli«Q 
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this  globe  was  in  a  less  pure  and  perfect  state,  long  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  any  human  beings  upon  it»  by  certain 
hidden  and  mysterious  laws,  various  multitudes  of  animals 
were  produced,  which  were  existing  upon  its  sur£ftce  when 
man  first  made  his  appearance.    The  creative  laws  are  not, 
and  may  never  be  understood  by  us;  but  as  certain  unknown 
conditions  will  now  spontaneously  produce  life,  why  may 
not  the  same  causes  have  engendered  it  long  ages  ago,  as 
well  as  now!    As  the  mind  is  still  finer  and  less  tangible, 
it  will  be  harder,  by  logic,  to  prove  its  origin.     On  man's 
first  appearance,  he  had  very  little,  if  any  mind;  but  as  all 
nature  tends  to  rise  from  the  coarsest  towards  the  finest, 
from  matter  towards  mind,  so  she  continued  to  unfold  mind 
in  man  until  he  has  now  considerable  powers    in   that 
direction;  yet  his  present  mental  force  is  not  nearly  so  great 
as  it  will  be  in  the  coming  centuriea    By  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of   history,   we    find    that    all  races   were 
originally  barbariana    The  ancient  Britons  were  savages; 
yet  what  brilliant  talent  and  intellect  now  shines  over  all 
the  hills  and  valleys  of  that  "  mother  country.**    Mind  is  a 
creation  from  animal  life,  and  just  as  much  regulated  by 
the  same  great  natural  laws  as  that  which  guided  the 
creation  of  body  life.      Matter    creates  body,  and  body 
creates  mind,  and  mind  creates  soul;  and  thus  the  great 
progressive  scheme  of  nature  goes  on,  step  by  step,  rising 
higher  and  higher,  becoming  finer  and  more  complex  as  it 
develops,  until  the  eyes  fail  to  perceive,  or  the  thought  to 
comprehend  its  creations  or  existence.     Undoubtedly  the 
soul  will  produce  still  higher  forms  of  soul  life,  as  time 
rolls  onward  to  eternity.     What  in  the  future  the  offspring 
of  soul  will  be,  we  cannot  deteimine.    The  physical  body 
is  the  organ  of  the  mind,  and  the  mind  is  the  organ  of  the 
souL      Coarse  bodies  sometimes  contain  beautiful  caskets 
and  interior  jewels,  glittering  and  precious ;  so  it  is  with 
the  physical  body.    Disappointments,  vexations,  and  sori-uws 
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ievelop  the  beautiful  iDberior  mind,  und  the 
;ural]y  be  still  finer,  and  more  beautiful  and 
the  encasement  of  mind  is  the  physical  body, 
works  through  our  mental  natures,  conse- 
queutly,  it  must  live  witliin  its  portals,  the  same  as  the 
mind  dwells  within  the  physical,  and  works  through  the 
same.  The  butt«rfiy  aS'ords  us  an  excellent  example  of 
three  species  of  existence  after  the  egg,  through  which  state 
of  life  mau  passes,  the  same  as  all  other  transmitted  life. 
First,  we  see  a  coarse,  rough-looking  wonn.  or  caterpillar; 
then  comes  the  chrysalis,  significant  of  death  in  man;  and 
last  of  all  the  beautiful  butterfly.  One  inhabits  the  ground, 
afUir  which  it  attempts  to  climb  into  mid-air  on  a  tree,  and 
last  of  all,  it  metamorphoses  into  a  beautiful  winged  creature, 
and  soars  into  the  heavens  as  ita  residence.  Tht>  first, 
lowest  animal,  or  worm,  represents  the  physical  man,  who 
attempts  to  rise  into  the  air;  but  only  when  the  bodily 
casket  is  cast  otf  does  the  soul  soar  into  space,  and  occu|)y 
the  beautiful  dream-land  beyomi  Feeble  man,  while 
clogged  and  loaded  down  with  the  gross  mat«rial  of  earth, 
cannot  comprehend  those  various  conditions,  or  recognize 
the  developments  of  nature,  or  the  manner  in  which  his 
conditions  are  susceptible  of  different  phases,  in  a  few 
moments  of  time.  The  soul  of  a  child  is  evolved  from  the 
parental  soul,  as  much  as  the  body  is  an  outgrowth  from 
the  parental  boily.  There  are  some  who  have  small  soula 
as  well  as  small  bodies  by  inheritance,  and  it  will  require 
longer  time  in  the  future  to  develop  lliem.  Some  inferior 
souls  in  children  are  caused  by  vexations,  disappointments, 
sickness,  and  animal  excesses  of  the  parents,  and  those  same 
inferior  souls  are  improved  by  troubles,  dieting  the  body, 
and  silent  grief  and  meditations.  In  order  that  all  may 
become  more  gifted  in  bodily  heritage,  as  well  as  in  mind 
and  soul,  we  would  recommend  a  higher  and  better  pn>pii- 
gation  of  our  species.     Thei'e  should,  and  evdntuuUy  thcrti 
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will  be,  buman  exhibitioiis  timilar  to  the  cattle  and  stock 
fakirs  of  the  present  day,  having  for  theit  object  the  advance* 
ment  of  humanity.  As  stock  exhibitions  are  for  the 
improvement  of  the  domestic  animals,  so  humanity  shows 
should  be  for  the  improvement  of  oui^selves.  The  physiog- 
nomical  signs  of  a  laige  soul  by  inheritance  are  large  eyes; 
yet  an  individual  may  inherit  a  large  soul,  and  it  may  be 
like  rough  ore,  which  is  not  useful  until  it  has  been  heated 
and  mixed,  ground  and  powdered,  and  then  transformed 
into  useful  metal  The  man  who  has  had  many  sad  expe- 
riences, generally  possesses  a  fine  interior  soul,  which  is 
large,  because  thus  developed  When  men  have  large 
bones  and  musdes,  with  small  eyes,  and  can  divest  them- 
selves of  selfishness  by  closecultivation,  they  will  eventually 
become  the  possessors  of  large  souls.  Selfishness  cramps 
the  soul  to  a  pitiful  degree.  Future  life  can  in  no  wise 
need  selfishness,  hence  it  would  be  to  the  soul  like  sand  in 
a  balloon;  when  they  are  cast  out,  both  will  rise.  When 
generosity  that  asks  no  reward ,  veneration  that  bows  with 
respect  and  commands  respect,  pure  and  undefiled  love, 
conception  of  the  beautiful,  pity  that  soothes  sorrowing 
anguish,  ani^  draws  pity  from  those  who  are  selfish,  and 
the  harmony  that  infiuences  the  quarrelsome  to  be  ashamed 
of  their  degradation,  and  our  higher  nature  thus  predom- 
inates in  all  affairs,  then  the  soul  will  grow  into  beautiful 
proportions,  as  these  are  the  foundation  of  all  the  attributes 
of  the  soul.  By  the  eyes  we  see  the  germ  of  a  future 
existence ;  they  are  as  a  camera,  or  negative,  which  gives 
the  expression  of  the  future  body  or  mind  which  encases 
the  soul.  We  see  by  the  various  shapes  and  expressions 
in  the  eyes,  the  results  in  the  mind  and  soul,  and  by  tracing 
back  those  looks,  we  learn  of  the  soul  and  its  powers.  The 
eyes  are  the  organs  through  which  most  spiritual  impres- 
sions  are  received.  The  other  senses  obtain  it  by  contact, 
while  the  eyes  are  the  principal  media  that  give  impressions 
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t  the  mind  of  tlie  external  relation  and  B'iuI  of  ih^n^i, 
because  tiioy  are  connected  with  the  whole  oDiverse  of  BOut 
The  vnrioiia  faculties  and  powers  of  man  will  iSvelop  in 
the  future  bVtte,  being  seen  only  in  h  dirainutivb  <Dnditiun 
here;  yet  vanouit  degrees  of  mind  and  soni  '.iidy  he  rerog- 
nized  in  their  greater  or  lees  develnpment  in  the  peiiwiM 
■ho  poasew  ihum. 


BkV.  WlU.IAir  HoRLBT  PuKBBoff,  BO  eloquent  uitbor  sod  pnMber, 
wtio  lefosed  oU  kinila  uf  tmit,  bnt  had  a  strung  uiipetite  for  Qesh  diet, 
which  IB  indicated  bj  hia  broad  nose  and  wide  face.  This  largo  roouLh 
with  protmiive  lipa  ieaottm  commandingf  powers  of  tpeech.  (For  more 
complete  deaoription  of  the  indicatioiu  of  Utis  faciUt;  of  apokeu  laiigt»E^ 
aee  pagea  IDS,  170.) 
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Could  we  rear  children  in  such  manner  as  to  elevate  thf 
standard  of  mankind,  would  it  not  be  a  thought  and  work 
worthy  even  of  saints! 

If  drunken  husbands  beget  imbecile  children  (which  iv 
now  an  acceded  fact),  then  sober  husbands,  with  cool  blood, 
are  surely  the  most  likely  to  produce  offspring  corapoi 
mentia,  and  having  all  their  faculties  developed  in  a  highei 
degree  of  perfection  than  the  offspring  of  the  former  class. 
Then  if,  as  it  appears  to  us  to  be  no  less  an  undoubted 
fact,  the  state  of  the  parent  is  transmitted  to  the  child; 
influencing  and  controlling  his  or  her  actions  for  a  lifetime, 
why  not  observe  those  laws  of  sobriety  and  morality,  and 
live  by  them  to  the  good  of  unborn  generations! 

What  would  not  many  give  to  have  a  handsome  facet 
A  beautiful  face  is  a  good  recommendation  to  most  persons; 
yet  there  is  a  beauty  which  far  exceeds  all  merely  placid, 
smooth  faces,  and  it  is  the  peculiar  and  still  more  fascinat- 
ing beauty  of  soul,  which  impresses  itself  upon  the  visage 
in  all  the  most  pleasant  variations  of  thoughtful  expression 
conjoined  with  moral  worth  and  purity. 

Uliat  the  children  of  some  parents  are  a  better  type  oi 
mankind  than  either  parent,  is  often  seen  in  every  day  life. 
Cei  tain  combinations  in  father  and  mother  will  result  in 
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foolish  offspriDg  sad  those  mentally  depleted.  Certain  other 
conditions  in  niarri&ge  will  eventuate  in  talented  children. 
When  brother  and  sister  bring  forth  children  as  a  result  of 
marriage  or  incest,  their  children  are  almost  certain  to  be 
foola.  One  case  of  iDcest  occurred  in  Iowa  not  many  years 
since,  and  the  child  was  without  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and 
U)  absolute  idiot.  This  case  came  under  the  author's  own 
observation,  and  the  specimen  was  sent  by  him  to  Dr. 
Willard  Parker,  surgeon  and  lecturer  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Mew  York,  where  the  author 
formerly  attended  medical  lectures.  Theu.  again,  a  same- 
ness of  blood  or  temperament  is  not  conducive  to  a  high 
type  of  offspring;  but  a  German  woman,  belonging  to  a 
race  noted  for  their  good  natures  and  strong  constitutions, 
would  make  an  excellent  union  with  a  nervous  or  excitable 
Yankee  or  Frenchman,  at  least  so  far  as  results  go  in  pro- 
ducing more  perfect  samples  of  mankind  than  if  both  parents 
possessed  the  eame  nationalities  and  chanicteristics. 

There  is  no  study  more  important  than  this:  hov  to 
make  miinkind  more  perfetit.  Tlieii  let  no  man  or  woman 
slight  a  single  item  conducing  to  this  groat  work. 

If  a  tall,  raw-boned  man  wei-e  to  marry  a  pocket  Venus, 
as  well  moulded  as  Hebe,  or  pure  as  Lucrece,  their  children 
would,  in  all  likelihood,  be  of  medium  height,  and  capable 
of  accomplishing  and  enduring  more  than  either  parent. 

Simple  beauty  of  &ce  does  not  indicate  the  highest 
orgajiisation.  The  most  excellent  organization  is  where  all 
the  bodily  and  mental  parts  act  in  harmony;  where  there 
is  DO  diseased  vital  or  weak  mental  organ ;  where  excess  is 
an  entire  stranger  to  the  whole  form;  whose  ruling  power 
is  the  moi-al  and  intellectual  instead  of  the  aniaiuL  Such 
people  are  found  not  to  have  horrid  or  liiUeuus  faces,  though 
they  may  not  all  possess  the  physical  qualities  of  an  Adonis 
or  a  Venus. 

Men  study,  observe,  and  write  books,  and  experiment,  to 
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teach  and  learn  how  to  mix  the  various  forms  of  horse-kind 
to  obtain  the  most  perfect  animals.  Cattle  are  yearly 
imported  by  dozens  from  Europe  to  mix  with  oura.  They 
are  varied  in  shape  and  blood,  in  order  to  improve  the 
stock.  SheepA>reeders  are  taking  paios  in  every  land  to 
commingle  various  bloods,  and  also  to  perpetuate  pure- 
blooded  stock  in  its  native  state,  that  they  may  produce 
the  greatest  amount  of  wool  or  mutton  as  is  most  desired. 
The  dog  species  are  studied  and  fostered  with  great  care, 
that  they  may  be  more  perfect  in  every  manner. 

When  men,  as  we  see,  study  and  apply  their  judgment 
to  raising  speed,  meat,  wool,  and  usefulness  in  animal 
life,  why  not  apply  equally  the  judgment  and  mind  to 
learn  how  to  rear  useful  human  beings,  as  well  as  improve 
the  race? 

There  can  surely  be  no  nobler  aim  than  to  go  back  to 
the  first  causes  and  try  to  adjust  them,  that  nobler  races  and 
nations  of  men  may  follow  us  on  a  higher  and  purer  sphere 
of  action. 

We,  for  our  own  part,  firmly  hold  the  belief  that  a  nobler 
and  purer  race  will  yet  spring  from  the  present  to  fill  our 
places  when  our  children's  children  lie  in  dust  beneath  the 
clods  of  the  valley.  Creation  of  races  is  as  much  a  fact  at 
this  period  of  our  earth's  history  as  it  has  been  in  any 
former  age,  only  it  is  not  by  the  ordinary  observer  notice- 
able, it  works  so  slowly,  but  not  the  less  surely. 

When  the  laws  of  unity  of  the  sexes  are  fully  understood 
and  applied  by  all  mankind,  then  marriage  will  be  so  con- 
ducted and  arranged  by  judgment,  that  happiness  and  well 
organized  children  will  be  a  fixed  certainty,  and  not  the 
result  of  blind  impulse,  as  too  commonly  is  the  case  at  the 
present  day. 

As  man  stands  pre-eminently  above  all  the  brute  creation, 
so  becomes  the  more  important  this  study  of  the  laws 
loading  to  perfection  in  man.    Thousands  of  dollars  and 
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hundreds  of  books  are  annuali/  Hsed  in  trying  to  maka 
more  perfect  the  anitn^il  kingdom,  while  only  two  books,  at 
least  of  any  consequence,  hnve  ever  been  written  directly 
on  the  subject  of  marriage,  with  a  view  to  human  improve- 
ment. We  refer  to  Walker's  work,  entitled  Intermarriage, 
nnd  The  Science  of  a  Neio  Life,  by  Dr.  Cowen,  printed  nt 
Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  which  are  the  only  works  worth 
a  fig  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  improving  the  character 
of  the  genus  homo  previous  to  birth.  Walker's  book  wh* 
printed  in  England,  and  can  l>e  obtained  at  many  of  our 
American  book  stores;  and  we  heartily  recommend  it* 
peruaal  to  every  lover  of  humanity,  as  well  as  the  work  by 
Dr.  Cowen. 

The  questions  naturally  arise,  "  When  can  this  great 
Work  of  human  improvement  be  beat  commonceilT"  and 
How  inaugurate  this  great  reformation  t"  To  the  first 
query  the  reply  should  simply  be  "  Ifmv,  now  and  at  once-" 
If  ft  work  of  reform  is  worth  notice,  it  can  never  be  too  soon 
begun.  Every  hour  lost  gives  to  the  world  more  than 
3,600  more  imperfect  human  beings  to  grope  and  crawl  on 
towards  the  grave,  hardly  able  to  Bustiiin  or  help  them- 
selves, let  alone  the  helping  of  their  fellows.  The  answer 
to  tbe  last  of  the  two  questions  should  be  given  thus,  the 
mannei  of  reform  should  be  that  none  hut  right  marriages 
should  ever  be  made.  We  would  even  go  tbe  length  of 
saying  that  a  law  should  be  passed  whereby  those  who  are 
in  any  important  degree  unfit  for  the  married  state  should 
not  be  aMowed  to  enter  into  it  The  law  could  specify 
how  a  committee  could  be  appointed  or  elected,  whoso 
duty  it  would  be  to  examine  all  parties  purposing  marriage, 
and  to  determine  whether  they  were  fit  for  the  duties  of 
matrimony.  A  male  committee  to  examine  men,  for  instancd, 
;  &nd  a  female  committee  for  women. 

I    Horses  and  other  animals  are  examined  to  determine  their 
probable  capabilities  of  producing  good  o&pring;  tlien  why 
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not  examine  men  and  womer »  with  this  greater  and  more 
important  object  in  view — ^the  elevation  and  improvement 
of  onr  race.  This  plan  of  marriage  should  be  based  on 
somewhat  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  men  are 
admitted  to  the  army  or  certain  secret  societies.  They 
should  be  examined,  and  this  examination  regulated  by 
law.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  would,  on  a  fair  trial, 
be  found  quite  practicable,  and  would  be  of  enormous  value 
to  all  humanity. 

The  perfection  of  unity  is  harmony,  and  harmonious 
forms  are  the  better  calculated  to  bring  forth  offspring 
of  that  nature.  They  will  give  to  the  world  children 
that  can  support  themselves,  and  propagate  in  turn  their 
own  species. 

Another  very  important  matter  arising  out  of  what  has 
been  said,  would  be  to  rear  men  and  women  to  have 
beautiful  Physiognomies;  but  how  shall  we  accomplish  this 
very  desirable  result?  There  are  faces  that  were  they 
blended  in  their  ofispring,  the  children  would  be  handsome 
though  the  parents  might  not  be  so  in  themselves;  but 
the  condition  would  most  likely  be  such  that  the  children 
would  be  moulded  in  a  combination  of  their  parents'  features 
which  would  give  them  beauty. 

What  faces  are  those!  Tou  take  this  woman  with  a 
''pug"  and  that  man  with  a  Roman  nose,  and  the  child's 
nose  is  straight,  A  person  with  a  Boman  nose  would  very 
well  do  to  marry  a  straight  nosed  individual,  at  least  so 
&r  as  noses  are  concerned. 

All  fair-haired  people  are,  like  light-coloured  horses, 
tender  in  constitution  and  liable  to  .consumption ;  and  to 
avoid  that  they  should  mate  with  one  of  such  a  tempera- 
ment that  they  will  produce  children  who  will  have  an 
organization  of  a  different  type;  or  such  that  the  con- 
sumptive type  will  not  be  seen  or  exist  in  the  children. 
A  fnir-haired  person  should,  as  a  general  rule,  marry  a 
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'  dack-haired  person,  or  one  with  veiy  dark  bair ;  thea 
their  children  woald  not  be  so  apt  to  shew  oonsumptive 
undencies,  Where  fnir-baired  people  marry,  their  children 
are  nsnally  of  weak  constitution.  Red  and  l>Iack-htvired 
people  make  a  good  combination  to  produce  healthy  pn>geuy. 

People  with  the  same  colour  of  hair  may  have  opposite 
forms,  so  do  not  judge  that  when  the  colour  of  hair  is  the 
same  it  must  follow  that  the  forms  are  alike,  for  who  haa 
not  seen  many  a  man  of  the  Brain  and  Nerve  form  with 
brown  hair?  who  but  has  also  seen  such  hair  accompanying 
each  of  the  other  formst 

The  build  of  the  body  is  a  better  index  to  the  forms 
than  colour  of  hair  or  eyes. 

If  marriages  were  conducted  wholly  on  the  scientific 
plan  advocated,  there  would  be  less  cause  fur  places  of 
protection,  such  as  asylums.  pnaoDs,  and  schools  of  cor- 
rection; as  human  beings  would  be  produced  of  a  higher 
Btandnrd.  who  could  control  themselves,  and  possess  the 
finest  Pliysicignomies  as  an  evidence  of  self-control  and 
■.perfection  of  character. 

Many  marriages  are   happily   made  so  as   tu    produce 

erfect  natures;    but  by   wrong    living    and    eating    the 

systems  of  the  parents  are  so  impaired  and  thrown  out 

of  balance,  that  harmony  in  the  nature  of  their  offspring 

is  entirely  wanting. 

If  one  parent  has  one  point  in  the  face  small  or  weak, 
the  other  parent  should  have  that  point  full  or  large,  then 
|Jie  child  would  be  neither  deficient  nor  exoesssive  id  this 
aspect;  BO  all  the  points  in  Physiognomy  which  are  exce»- 
tvely  strong  in  one  parent  should  be  let*  stiong  in  the 
"other,  so  as  to  be  counterbalanced, 

If  the  man  has  a  very  large  mouth  the  wife  should  have 
•  moderate  or  small  mouth.      Where  the  man  has  lat;ge 

E!s,  ears,  nose,  hands,  or  feet,  the  wife  should  have  them 
nil  or  moderate  in   siu   to  giv«  gnodosized   tind   mora 
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perfect  cbildren  in  all  their  faculties  than  eitber  individ* 
nally  possesses. 

Before  we  can  make  ourselves  perfect  by  improvement 
after  birth,  and  even  in  manhood,  we  must  observe  several 
distinct  conditions  We  cannot  efface  a  single  fieu^ulty:  but 
that  is  not  necessary  if  it  were  possible. 

The  beautiful  parrot^  with  his  green  plumage,  may  rub 
his  feathers  off  and  off  again,  and  yet  nature  repeats  her* 
self  in  causing  them  to  grow  green  again  and  for  ever. 
The  tiger  may  wish  to  have  red  stripes  or  green  instead 
of  yellow  and  black,  and  by  rubbing  (were  it  possible) 
erase  the  old  spots;  yet  nature,  ever  true  to  herself, 
reproduces  the  same  spots,  not  a  tinge  darker  or  lighter 
than  before.  The  lovely  lily  may  wish  to  be  black  instead 
of  white  or  yellow  tinted,  and  so  swings  its  pendulous 
head  against  some  rugged  rock  and  darken  its  lovely  £ftoe, 
but  nature,  with  her  inate  principle  of  self-cure,  -sets  to 
work  to  repair  the  damage,  and  in  a  few  days  the  sombre 
shades  have  vanished,  and  again  its  natural  sunny  coun* 
tenance  beautifies  the  florist's  paradise  in  all  its  natural- 
ness and  purity.  So  with  the  powers,  abilities,  inclinations, 
capacities,  endowments,  and  qualities  of  man;  we  cannot 
efface  a  single  faculty;  we  may  smother  and  restrain,  but 
cannot  destroy  a  single  instinct  belonging  to  our 
natures.  We  can  control  one  faculty  by  another,  and  all 
of  them  by  the  will,  yet  we  have  no  power  to  rub  out  a 
single  letter  of  the  mind's  alphabet. 

Self-impix)venient  consists  not  in  destroying,  but  wholly 
in  the  proper  use  and  restraint  of  our  faculties. 

The  great  intention  of  man's  nature  is  that  we  should 
use  all  the  gifts  with  which  we  are  endowed,  giving  them 
a  right  aim  and  object,  and  avoiding  the  wrongful  use  or 
abuse  of  any  of  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  change  man's  nature  entirely,  but 
•ome  can  be  transformed  so  that  it  would  be  impossible 
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to  recognize  them.  We  see  the  principle  in  many  young 
men  fix)m  rural  life,  who  abide  in  the  city  for  a  few  years 
under  its  grinding  and  polishing  influence,  and  when  they 
return  to  their  country  tnends  are  haroiy  recognized.  All 
exclaim,  "  How  improved  he  is.* 

How  to  make  this  happy  change  for  self-improvement 
is  the  great  query  for  the  world  to  understand.  Patience 
is  the  grand  panacea  and  the  cardinal  virtue.  Tet  all 
require  to  be  taught  as  children  are,  little  by  little,  and 
the  surrounding  conditions  are  such  that  it  is  impossible 
(or  nearly  so,  while  in  those  circumstances)  for  some  to 
reform;  but  still  there  is  hope,  for  if  they  will  only  try, 
the  tiying  will  work  wondera. 

First  of  all  must  be  learned  the  great  .lesson,  what  to 
eat  and  drink,  and  a  greater  lesson,  to  know  what  to  avoid. 

Secondly,  learn  how  to  think,  and  towards  what  subjects 
to  direct  the  mind,  and  from  which  to  carefully  guard 
the  thoughts;  or  which  thoughts  to  keep  out  of  the  mind. 
We  cannot  prevent  bad  thoughts  entering  the  mind,  any 
more  than  we  can  prevent  birds  alighting  on  our  heads; 
but  we  can  refuse  to  harbour  the  evil  thoughts  as  we  can 
prevent  their  building  their  nests  there. 

Thirdly 9  and  most  important  of  all  is  self-restraint  and 
improvement,  in  learning  how  to  govern  our  animal  naturea 
It  takes  years  for  tome  people  to  learn  to  govern  their 
temper  I 

There  are  thoM  who  never  know  the  advantage  of  well- 
directed  and  cherished  love!  The  terrible  self-abuse  which 
is  prevalent  in  single  as  well  as  in  married  life,  will  have 
to  be  regulated  by  higher  judgment^  and  then  mankind 
will  be  able  to  rise  in  manhood.  The  way  to  make  people 
think  and  act  in  this  age  is  to  advocate  these  ideas,  and 
others  will  think  of  the  arguments,  others  will  adopt  them, 
and  others  will  refuse  them;  but  it  will  grow.  Some 
shower  of  thought  will  refresh  them,  and  the  wind  will 
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waft  their  fragrance  tfarougb  the  earth,  and  the  seedl 
will  find  iodginj{  place  in  the  ravines  aod  valleys,  and 
thousands  will  be  improved  by  these  ideas,  and  the  world 
will  be  tranafonned  into  great  f^rdena  of  perfection  and 
harmony. 


Db.  JoeSPB  BDOtS,  the  ■ntboi  of 


JSTHETICALNESS;  OR,  LOVE  OF  THE 

BEAUTIFXJLu 

**  A  tliiiig  of  besnty  it  a  Joy  fereTor ;  •  •  • 
Therefore,  on  every  morrow,  are  we  wreathing 
▲  flowery  band  to  bind  ne  to  the  earth.**— Kkahl 

The  ^tbeiic  fS&calty  is  that  power  of  the  piind  by  which 
we  discriminate  and  enjoy  the  beautifal;  whether  it  be 
exhibited  in  the  world  of  sense  or  in  the  transcendent 
regions  of  the  imagination.  Everything  which  oontribates 
to  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  referred  to  the  beauti- 
fal either  in  nature,  in  sentiment,  or  in  art 

When  thoughtfully  analyzed,  beauty  is  found  to  depend 
upon  certain  primary  laws  of  symmetrical  combination;  in 
other  words,  it  is  discovered  to  have  its  basis  in  harmony, 
a  truth  which  was  long  since  caught  by  the  classic  writer 
who  defined  it  as  "multitude  in  unity.**  The  dispropor* 
tionate  in  nature  may  be  terrific,  grand,  or  grotesque,  but  it 
is  never  beautiful  The  same  is  true  in  art,  which  in  its 
highest  aspiration,  seeks  only  to  give  more  definite  and 
inteUigible  expression  to  the  hidden  aentvment  in  nature, 
so  that  they  who  nin  may  read  her  divine  handwriting. 
The  beautiful  in  sentiment  b  also  governed  by  this  law  of 
harmony,  for  no  feeling  that  is  extravagant  or  impassioned 
ever  gives  the  impression  of  beauty  to  the  mind.  Even 
love,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  sentiments,  becomes  in  its 
intenser  forms  no  longer  lovely.  It  is  eager,  heroic,  im- 
passioned; it  leaps  into  the  flames  of  ecstacy,  and,  thrilling 
with  pleasure,  it  touches  the  confines  of  anguish;  but  in 
these,  its  more  ardent  phases^  it  is  never  harmoniously 
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beautiful      When    Othello    explains    to    the    assembled 

Seriate — 

'*  She  loTed  me  for  the  dangen  I  had  panedf 
And  I  loved  her,  that  she  did  pity  tiiem." 

We  are  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment^  but  darker 
feelings  stir  as  when,  as  an  avenging  demon,  be  rains  kisses 
upon  the  sleeping  wife  he  is  about  to  murder. 

**  One  more,  one  more, 
Be  thns,  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee 
And  love  thee  after:— One  more,  and  this  the  last; 
So  sweet,  was  ne*er  so  £iita],  I  mnst  weep^ 
But  they  are  cruel  tears." 

This  is  not  beautiful,  for  the  soft  harmony  of  tender  feel- 
ing is  disordered  by  passion.  The  expressions,  a  beautiful 
argument,  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery^  are  literally  de- 
scriptive of  the  kind  of  charm  which  superior  reasoning  or 
mechanism  often  possesses,  for  the  exquisite  adaptedness  of 
their  various  parts  to  the  ends  for  which  they  are  purposed, 
conveys  to  the  mind  the  impression  of  harmony,  and  with 
it,  of  course,  the  delightful  sense  of  the  beautiful 

A  great  theologian  has  said,  that  nothing  so  impressed 
him  with  the  goodness  of  God  as  the  spontaneous  gaiety  of 
little  children ;  but  to  most  minds  the  same  lesson  comes 
borne  more  deeply  in  that  prodigality  of  beauty  with  which 
the  Great  Artist  has  embellished  the  heavens  and  adorned 
the  turf. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  a  circle  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  figures,  and  that  the  curving  line  is  the  line  of  grace. 
Hence  the  superior  physical  beauty  of  women :  soft,  pliant^ 
and  exquisitely  rounded,  it  is  her  privilege  by  nature  to 
exercise  a  "  silent  cheat,"  and  "inspire  a  delightful  prejudice.*' 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  formed  for  strength  rather  than 
grace.  His  rough  beard,  like  the  lion's,  clothes  him  with 
majesty,  while  firmness  and  daring  breathe  in  his  rugged 
and  powerful  frame.  In  his  celebrated  essay  on  The  Sub* 
lime  and  the  Be-autifid,  Edmund  Burke  carries  out  this 
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idea  of  the  beauty  of  roundness  to  its  extreme  limiC 
"  Sweetness/'  be  says,  **  is  the  beautiful  in  taste/'  and  adds, 
with  no  little  extravagance,  "  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  salt  which  is  found  in  all  sacchariDe  substances  ia 
of  a  perfectly  globular  figure,  and  that  these  infinitesimal 
spheres,  when  rolled  upon  the  tongue,  communicate  the 
8ame  agreeable  impi*ession  to  the  taste  that  marbles  and 
other  perfectly  smooth  and  round  bodies  convey  to  the 
touch  when  softly  revolved  in  the  hand."  It  is  a  noticeable 
fact,  that  while  the  males  of  all  animals  are  inferior  to  the 
females  in  that  beauty  which  is  born  of  the  curving  line, 
they  are  often  their  superiors  in  loveliness  of  colouring.  Of 
this  fact,  the  peacock,  the  common  barn-yard  cock^  and  the 
canary  bird  are  familiar  illustrationa 

Beauty  is  given  to  woman  that  she  may  please  and 
attract  the  stronger  sex;  but  mere  physical  charms,  while 
they  may  captivate  the  sense,  are  powerless  to  engage  the 
devotion  of  the  soul. 

••WliAftisbMiityT    KottheshofW 
Of  ahapdy  limbs  and  leatareai    Ko  I 

These  are  but  flowers 

That  have  their  dated  boors 
To  breathe  their  momentary  sweets,  then  ga 

*Ti8  the  stainless  sool  within 

That  ontshines  the  furost  skin.** 

Beauty  has  been  quaintly  said  to  "live  with  kindness:* 
devoid  of  inteUigenoe  and  virtue,  it  is  but  an  odourless 
flower  which  fails  to  retain  the  admiration  it  has  won. 

The  love  of  the  beautiful  is  scarcely  less  than  a  universal 
instinct^  though  it  differs  widely  io  different  nations  and 
individuals,  in  the  strength  as  well  as  the  correctness  of  its 
development  Its  nobler  forms  of  expression  demand  some 
of  the  keenest  and  finest  mental  perceptions,  and  are  in 
consequence  wholly  unknown  to  those  who  are  vulgar  or 
stupid.  The  Indian  displays  the  incipience  of  esthetic  taste 
in  his  peisonal  adornments — ^in  his  necklace  of  shells^  bi< 
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fimtiber  coronet^  and  his  embroidered  belt;  but  no  chaste  and 
nhwirni  volumes  Instruct  and  delight  him ;  no  works  of  art 
give  beauty  and  dignity  to  his  dwelling  and  fresh  insfg^tion 
to  hia  mind.  The  only  real  elegance  about  his  home  is  the 
coriii^  smoke  that  in  matchless,  though  unnoticed  grace, 
wreatbea  itself  heavenward  from  his  uncouth  wigwam. 

The  esthetic  faculty  is  indicated  by  the  most  prominent 
lineament  of  the  fSEu^e.  When  the  nose  is  low,  flat,  and  wide 
al  the  bottom  part,  as  in  the  negro  race,  the  love  of  the 
beautifiil  will  be  undeveloped,  and  the  instincts  sensual ;  but 
Um  reverse  will  be  the  case  when  this  feature  is  thin  and 
strongly  directed  outward,  especially  if  it  be  a  trifle  raised 
at  the  point.  The  Chinese  have  broad  and  flat  noses ;  and 
the  poverty  of  their  artistic  conception,  as  compared  with 
the  skill  of  their  workmanship,  is  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
In  their  ivory  carvings  they  display  faultless  dexterity,  cut- 
ting ball  within  ball,  and  garnishing  each  alike,  but  they  are 
straugers  to  the  sublime,  acute,  and  poetic  thought  which 
the  Hellenic  mind  personified  in  marble,  and  pictured  on 
canvas.  In  the  Circassian  family  the  nose  is  particularly 
thin  and  elevated,  and  the  esthetic  faculty  correspondingly 
developed.  In  music,  architecture,  and  poetry ;  in  sculpture, 
{laiuting,  and  landscape  gardening;  and  in  the  endless 
number  of  graceful  designs  which  now  adorn  the  simplest 
ai'tiolee,  and  the  most  humble  dwellings,  the  white  race  has 
SLtrikingly  exhibited  its  intense  and  cultivated  love  of  the 
beautiful. 

'i^i»  faculty  is  always  connected  with  a  lively  imagination, 
which,  when  combined  with  creative  power,  results  in  artistic 
aud  ^Kvetic  genius.  If  the  conceptions  which  the  imagination 
^"^kieuts  to  the  mind  are  chaste,  original,  and  striking,  and 
a»^  tiucsjessfully  expressed  in  works  of  art,  these  artistic 
V^^iatioa^  will  be  as  much  more  beautiful  than  ordinary 
^tvM>>  as  the  ideal  transcends  the  real.  In  describing  the 
<^\^u^#oenoe  of  beauty.  Bacon  compared  it  to  ''summer  fruits 
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which  are  easy  to  corrapt,  and  which  cannot  last."  Socratee 
also  portrayed  it  as  ''a  short-lived  tyranny;"  yet  in  spite  of 
its  fleeting  and  fortuitous  character,  it  has  been  always 
highly  esteemed.  Ovid  considered  it  a  favour  bestowed 
by  the  gods;  Plato  called  it  a  privilege  of  nature;  and 
Aristotle  mainJbained  that  it  was  superior  to  all  letters  of 
recommendation. 

The  love  of  the  beautifult  like  every  other  taste,  is  suscep- 
tible of  cultivation.  The  perusal  of  that  class  of  books 
which  appeals  to  the  esthetic  fJEU^ulty,  the  study  of  art,  and 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  all  conduce  to  its  development 
Even  the  arrangement  of  ordinary  furniture,  with  a  view  to 
its  agreeable  effect  to  the  eye,  will  quicken  and  improve  the 
esthetic  sense.  The  tourist  is  frequently  disappointed  by 
his  first  impression  of  the  most  noted  scenes,  and  the  first 
study  of  the  works  of  art  often  rebukes  the  expectations  of 
the  critic;  yet  these  natural  and  artistic  beauties  afterwards 
grow  upon  the  feeling,  and  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  the 
interior  life.  Studiously  contemplated,  they  silently  educate 
the  sluggish  taste,  and  by  slow  degrees  inspire  appreciation. 
It  is  only  by  thoughtful  attention  to  the  culture  of  this 
noble  faculty  that  we  can  escape  the  earthward  tendencies 
of  our  utilitarian  age.  Therefore,  let  us  be  studious  to  give 
it  proper  encouragement;  so  shall  it  lend  elegance  to  our 
homes,  and  to  our  manners  a  more  attractive  grao& 


ATTENTIVENES8. 

"Frieodaf  Romans!  countiTmea?  1eudm«y<mreftnI'*~SHAKB8PiAB& 

The  line  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  which,  as  ever^ 
Bchool-boy  knows,  forms  the  introduction  to  mark  Antony's 
ofi-quoted  speech  in  defence  of  Csesar,  is  an  acknowledgment 
<^  the  fact  that  the  orator  harangues  in  vain,  unless  be 
secures  the  attention  of  his  audience. 

Attention  is,  indeed,  a  pre-requisite  of  all  thought,  but  it 
may  be  consciously  or  unconsciously  exercised.  When  it  is 
awakened  unconsciously,  thought  comes,  as  it  were, unbidden, 
and  is  received  and  often  utilized  without  the  slightest  sense 
of  mental  applicatioa  The  majority  of  the  inteUectual 
impressions  of  our  everyday  life  are  instances  of  unconscious 
attention.  Such  also  are  the  frequently  sagacious  views, 
the  profound  or  poetic  suggestions  which  men  of  genius  so 
often  receive  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  absorption. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  it  holds  good  that  the  most  efficient 
attention  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  a  determined  and 
therefore  conscious  effort  of  application.  This  effort  to  apply 
the  mind  is  one  of  the  most  strengthening,  as  well  as  the 
most  useful  of  intellectual  exercisea  Every  time  the  atten- 
tion is  deterrainately  fixed  upon  a  subject,  the  mind  becomes 
more  capable  of  concentrated  thought;  and,  to  that  extent, 
more  perfectly  master  of  all  its  resourcea  The  father  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  received  the  political  cognomen  of  Orange 
Peel,  early  designed  his  son  for  public  life,  and  to  that  end 
accustomed  him  from  childhood  to  make  a  verbal  report  of 
every  kind  of  address,  political,  religious,  or  literary  which 
he  heard.  To  this  training  Sir  Robert  was  indebted  for  the 
wondeiful  ability  which  he  displayed  in  his  Parliamentary 
career,  of  remembering  almost  verbatim  the  speeches  of  hia 
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opponentsy  so  that  he  oould  take  up  their  ai*giiment8»  point 
after  point,  and  reply  to  each  in  its  original  order. 

Absent-mindedness  is  often  regarded  as  the  reverse  of 
attention,  but  it  is  sometimes  an  extreme  absorption  of 
the  mind,  though  in  other  interests  than  those  which 
are  directly  and  obviously  presented  to  its  consideration. 
In  the  ease  of  deep  thinkers,  a  degree  of  absence  of  mind 
is  desirable  as  well  as  inevitable;  for  the  world  can  ill 
afford  to  have  men  of  this  type  diverted  fi*om  their 
profound  and  useful  reflections,  to  the  comparatively 
petty  interests  of  everyday  life;  yet  for  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind,  no  advice  can  be  better  than  that 
which  Lord  Chesterfield  gave  to  his  son — ^to  pay  undi* 
vided  attention  to  that  which. he  was  about»  whether  be 
were  listening,  talking,  studying,  or  observing.  The  advice 
was  good,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  few  things  so  barren 
that  they  have  not  some  outcome  to  the  mind  that  is  eager 
to  perceive  and  to  grasp  it.  This  outcome  ordinary  people 
lose  by  inattention  to  their  surroundings^  while  they  have 
not  sufficient  concentration  of  thought  to  fix  their  minds 
effectively  upon  any  subject  which  is  foreign  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  their  immediate  circumstances. 

The  habit  of  attention  to  whatever  is  going  on  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  social  success.  Civility  demands  of  us  a 
ready  response  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  others,  but  to 
know  how  and  when  to  respond,  we  must  be  watchfully 
observant  For  want  of  this  watchfulness,  many  worthy 
and  kind  people  fail  to  make  themselves  generally  accept- 
able; while  fops,  profligates,  and  shallow-pated  girls^  who 
have  cultivated  a  quick  eye  for  the  opportunities  of  social 
courtesy,  are  sought  and  admired  for  their  charming  and 
amiable  manncni.  Nothing  is  more  common  in  society 
than  a  wandering  or  indifferent  eye  under  the  infliction  of 
conversation  which  is  not  desired,  and  this  notwithstanding 
that  nothing  is  more  certain  to  be  resented.     He  who 

2p 
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listens  to  others,  as  though  their  conversation  were  delight* 
ful,  flatters  them  far  more  than  if  he  were  to  exert  himself 
to  talk  delightfully  to  them. 

The  recognized  sign  of  attention  is  a  bending  forward  of 
the  neck  toward  the  object  which  engrosses  the  thought. 
Humility  bends  the  head  downwards  by  curving  the  neck^ 
but  in  the  act  of  attention  the  neck  is  directed  forward  in  a 
comparatively  straight  line. 

All  great  minds  have  a  remarkable  power  of  exclusive  and 
earnest  application.  ^  Art/'  says  the  poet, "  is  long  and  time 
is  fleeting,"  and  hence,  without  persevering  attention  to  some 
particular  object  or  art,  the  finest  natural  talents  will  fail  to 
accomplish  great  results.  I  once  heard  a  lecture  from 
Professor  Parker  upon  the  subject,  "Monads,  Mice,  Monkeys, 
and  Men,"  in  which  he  said,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remember, 
that  at  first  glance  a  dragon  fly,  spreading  its  splendid  wings, 
appears  a  higher  order  of  creation  than  a  beetle,  burrowing 
in  the  earth :  but  the  repetition  of  abdominal  rings,  which 
the  former  presents,  degrades  its  rank  in  the  animal  king- 
dom— shewing  that  airy  flights  will  not  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  concentration.  The  fable  of  the  tortoise  that,  by  its 
persevering  industry,  outstripped  the  swift  but  unpersistent 
hare,  is  a  correct  parable  of  human  life.  When  Bayle,  the  labo- 
rious contributor  to  the  Dictionnairf'  Hidorique  et  Critique 
was  asked  to  explain  his  extraordinary  productive  power,  be 
said,  "  Amusements,  pleasure-parties,  games,  collations,  trips 
to  the  country,  visiting,  and  other  recreations  necessary- 
according  to  what  they  say — to  many  literary  men  have  no 
place  in  my  manner  of  life;  I  lose  no  time  in  them,  neither 
do  I  spend  any  on  domestic  cares,  or  in  interfering  with  any- 
thing, soliciting  anything,  or  meddling  at  all  with  business. 
In  this  way,  a  writer  may  accomplish  much."  And  in  this 
way,  I  will  add,  any  person  may  accomplish  much.  It  is 
only  by  persistent  attention  to  our  chosen  vocation  that  we 
may  reasonablv  hope  to  achieve  success. 


PEOOFS  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE  FOUNDED  ON 
NATURK 

No  imouDt  of  evidence  ander  the  canopy  of  beaveQ  vill 
coovince  a  lai^  clasB  of  individoals,  if  they  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  receive  the  truth.  But,  when  affliction  comes, 
the  mind  becomes  subdued  to  calm  reflection,  and  we 
receive  those  troths  which  in  the  bustle  of  life  we  rejected. 
Hie  world  thinks  much  about  death  and  its  results,  but 
very  littie  about  life.  Yet  life  is  the  most  important  of  oil 
things  to  man,  for,  as  we  live  here,  so  we  fit  oanelves  to 
enter  into  that  second  life  beyond  the  grave,  which  we 
deem  immortality.  This  life  is  only  the  oursery  of  the 
next  world — a  workshop  in  which  aouls  are  made  and  fitted 
for  eternity.  How  important,  then,  is  this  life,  and  all 
which  concerns  it. 

If  uur  ideas  are  founded  on  the  appeUtes,  fashions,  or 
education  of  people,  we  shall,  and  can  only,  give  to  the 
world  something  that  is  not  founded  in  or  true  to  nature. 

For  instance,  that  the  Chinese  live  on  excitants,  and  do 
a  hard  day's  work,  and  seem  to  fatten  Dpon  it,  does  not 
prove  that  their  way  of  living  ia  the  true  one,  or  in 
accordance  with  Fhysiolot^cal  Uwa. 

Or,  if  the  Indian  starves,  and  then  feasts  for  days  to- 
gether, it  does  not  follow  that  his  method  or  habit  of  life  k 
a  comet  oiie. 
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So  we  shall  find  that  a  majority  of  our  actions,  our 
manner  of  living,  style  of  dress,  and  even  our  creed  or 
Ijelief  are  based  upon  education  and  fashion.  Because  our 
neighbours  do  thus,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  follow 
their  example,  is  too  commonly  assigned  as  a  reason  for 
human  action.  This  policy  is  wrong,  and  the  way  to 
amend  It  is  for  every  one  to  accept  nothing,  and  teach 
nothing,  which  cannot  be  proved  from  nature. 

The  fact  of  a  future  life  can  be  proved  from  nature,  as 
well  as  it  can  by  revelation,  and  the  way  to  prove  it  by 
nature  is  in  this  manner.  All  organized  things  in  creation 
possess  life,  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  they  will 
reproduce  themselves,  and  the  fact  of  their  reproduction  is 
proof  positive  that  the  seed  has  life,  which  we  were  unable 
to  discover.  Why  may  not  man  possess  an  unseen  life,  a 
living  principle,  which  is  to  exist  during  all  coming  time  I 

Some  have  said  if  they  could  see  a  spirit  they  would  b^ 
convinced  of  a  spiritual  life  beyond  the  grave ;  but  our  eyer 
may  deceive  us  when  reason  will  not. 

If  we  look  into  a  vessel  of  water,  it  appears  clear  and 
pure,  but  the  microscope  reveals  to  us  the  fact  that  it  is 
tilled  with  numbers  of  animalcula^,  which  ordinary  eyesight 
failed  to  perceive. 

Place  a  straight  stick  in  water,  and,  to  the  eye,  it  will 
appear  bent  at  the  point  where  the  air  and  water  meet, 
but  our  reason  tells  us  it  is  not  so,  and  that  things  are  not 
always  what  they  appear  to  the  eye. 

We  learn  by  reason  that  the  rays  of  light  which  strike 
the  surface  of  water  become  intercepted,  or  caught  up,  as  it 
were,  in  their  passage  through  a  denser  medium,  according 
and  in  proi)ortion  to  the  angle  made  by  the  rays  of  light 
and  the  surface  of  the  material  penetrated  by  those  rays, 
which  causes  the  object  to  appear  crooked,  so  that  the  eye, 
which  sees  and  follows  the  rays  of  light,  perceives  a  bent 
Ftick  wliich  has  no  existence. 
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A  man  mining  for  gold  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  monntMna 
in  California,  broke  open  a  rock,  and  finding  some  dear 
liquid  looking  like  water,  beeanse  it  was  pure  and  limpid, 
drank  it  In  a  few  boors  the  man  ¥ras  dead,  and,  upon 
examination,  it  was  found  his  body  was  taming  to  stoneu 
The  dear  liquid  was  silidc  add  in  solution,  which,  when 
ci3*stalli2ed,  forms  quartz. 

Thus,  we  see,  that  our  eyes  are  liable  to  decdve  us ;  but 
reason,  when  rightly  developed,  is  a  mudi  safer  guide  to  a 
true  belief  than  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feding,  oi 
any  of  our  animal  senses.  If  the  sense  of  sight  mideads  us 
in  common  things,  how  much  more  probable  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  t 

Huch  that  is  unseen  is  full  of  life  and  activity.  The 
winds  blow,  but  it  is  imposdble  for  us  to  see  the  cause  oi 
power  that  put  them  in  motion. 

We  are  brought  into  existence  in  this  world  by  a  power 
that  is  unseea  A  universal  maxim  in  nature  is, — "  that 
nothing  is  destroyed.**  Now  we  possess  something,  yet  we 
are  unable  to  see  it  ourselves,  to  govern  it  oursdves,  and  it 
seems  to  be  active  without  our  assistance,  and  lives  for  a 
time^  and  then  goes  away.  Some  may  say  that  because,  on 
entering  this  state  of  existence,  we  did  not  know  anythirg; 
therefore,  on  going  oat  of  this  world  we  shall  cease  to  live 
and  know,  and  therefore  there  is  no  fiitore  for  u& 

This  style  of  reasoning  may  be  good  enough  for  some,  but 
it  only  amounts  to  supposition,  founded  upon  the  hypothe* 
sis  that  we  do  not  know  anything  when  our  body  is  laid 
in  the  cold  ground. 

If  we  take  a  boy,  or  even  a  man,  into  a  printing  office, 
and  tell  him  to  go  to  work  and  print  a  first-dass  news- 
paper.   Can  it  be  acoomplisbed?    Certainly  not! 

So  it  is  with  an  in&nt  on  entering  this  world,  it  has  to 
learn  like  the  boy  in  the  printing  establishment 

How  was  it  discovered  that  man  is  to  live  in  the  fiitore  t 
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For  almost  every  person  possesses  an  innate  feeling  that  such 
is  the  caaa  Nothing  is  made  in  vain,  neither  can  anything 
be  destroyed.  When  we  attempt  to  destroy  anything  in 
nature,  we  only  succeed  in  changing  its  conditions,  and  tha 
conclusive  reasoning  is,  that  when  man  is  said  to  die,  he 
merely  changes  the  form  of  his  existence  under  other  sur- 
roundings. 

Continual  change  is  the  law  of  the  universe,  and  nothing 
returns  to  what  it  was  before.  This  may  be  denied  by 
some,  who  would  bring  forth  the  illustration  of  water 
converted  into  steam,  and  then  re-converted  into  water 
again,  as  evidence  to  the  contrary.  But  this  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  when  iron  is  heated  and  melted,  it 
resumes  its  solid  condition  when  cooled.  Steam  is  rarified 
water,  and  the  chemical  condition  of  water  has  not  been 
altered,  and  the  iron  is  iron  still,  and  the  water,  water. 

But,  if  you  bum  a  piece  of  wood,  you  change  its  state, 
or  transform  it  into  another  substance  entirely,  and  it  is 
impossible,  by  chemical  knowledge,  to  bring  wood  again 
from  the  residua 

So  the  body  changes  its  condition  to  other  conditions. 
We  possess  a  something  you  may  call  by  what  name  you 
please.  As  Shakespeare  says — "  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  ^' AVliat*s  in  a  name?"  But  give 
it  mind  or  soul,  and  that  mind  or  soul  has  a  conditioui 
and  that  condition  demonstrates  that  it  has  various  facuU 
tics,  many  of  which  are  known  by  all  people,  and  do  not 
require  proving. 

We  all  have  a  sense  of  colour,  time,  decision,  persever- 
ance, love,  and  hatred,  as  all,  whether  savage  or  civilized, 
will  admit  Now,  these  dilferent  &culties  belong  to  one 
person,  and  that  individual  has  an  identity  in  this  world, 
and  as  nothing  can  be  transformed  into  another  substance 
except  by  the  process  of  nature,  so  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  change  man  except  by  natural  law;  and  by  the  great 
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eontrolliDg  laws  of  his  being,  he  is  in  time  changed  into 
another  state  of  existence. 

There  are  yet  many  other  evidences  which  go  to  prove 
a  life  beyond  the  grave.  All  things  are  gnvemed  by  some 
power,  unseen  uy  us,  and  that  alone  is  tbundation  enough 
from  whi.'^h  to  ai^oe  a  futnra  If  Ho  ban  power  to  bring 
us  here,  theu  He  has  the  ability  to  produce  as  good  a  place 
as  this  for  us,  when  we  shake  off  this  soulrdepressing 
materiality. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  immortality  is,  that 
man  possesses  a  longing  for  a  future  life,  as  Cato,  in  his 
soliloquy  exclaims — 

*'  Plato,  thoa  reawmett  weO,  it  miut  be  to, 
Elae  why  this  fond  deaira,  this  longing  after  immortality.** 

The  innate  feeling  in  every  human  being  is^  that  he 
craves  for  a  life  in  the  future;  and  we  find  that  all  our 
grants  are  supplied  with  appropriate  food  in  this  world, 
except  this  one.  Our  fieusulties  and  desires  find  something 
in  this  life  to  answer  to  their  several  needs;  for  instance, 
we  hope  for  a  farm,  and  in  a  few  years  we  possess  it;  but 
the  desire  for  a  future  life  is  never  gratified  in  this  world. 

It  would  be  strange  if  God  had  made  a  mistake,  and 
created  an  oi^n  or  impulse  in  man  which  can  never  be 
satisfied,  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  everything  is  created 
for  «•  certain  purpose,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to 
discover  what  it  is ;  and  if  we  know  that  there  is  a  faculty 
in  man  which  desires  a  futurity,  then  follows  the  conclusion 
that  such  a  faculty  must  have  an  object,  or  life,  in  another 
state  of  existence. 

Another  view  of  the  sublecL  is  emoraced  in  the  question, 
*  Why  were  we  created  at  ntst?"  This  query  may  seem 
absurd,  but  it  is  one  that  may  be  asked  with  propriety. 
Why  are  we  brought  to  this  earth?  The  answer  is, 
because  the  results  of  nature  were  fulfilled  in  our  produo- 
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tion ;  or,  in  other  words,  nature  reqoii'ed  us  to  iili  op  • 
certain  place  in  her  repository  or  building  of  the  nnivevBO. 

Each  one  of  us  is  nothing  more  than  a  brick  in  this 
temple  of  nature,  and  it  requires  all  kinds  to  build  it ;  so 
they  are  to  be  manufactured  accordingly,  some  to  one  con« 
dition,  some  to  another.  So  it  is,  when  you  are  needed, 
some  others  will  be  also^  and  you  will  have  to  go  and 
cannot  help  it,  whenever  the  Great  Builder  requires  yon,  to 
fill  your  position  in  the  great  life  to  come. 

This  comparison  or  deduction  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
simple,  and  can  be  understood,  if  we  think  a  moment  The 
power  that  controls  seems  to  be  so  distant,  when  we  are  in 
full  health  and  strength,  that  we  rarely  give  a  thought  to 
the  subject. 

The  philosophy  of  a  future  life  is  very  easily  understood, 
if  we  only  look  at  it  in  this  light;  but  if  you  view  it  in  any 
other,  there  is  danger  of  being  misled. 

**  ShaU  I  be  lefti  ibfgotten  in  the  dxuA, 
VThen  UXe  relenting,  lete  the  flower  reriye ; 
Shall  natare*s  voice,  to  men  alone  nnjoat. 
Bid  him,  though  doomed  to  perish,  hope  to  liraf 
la  it  lor  this  fair  virtue  oft  most  atrive 
With  disappointment,  penury,  and  pain? 
Ko  I  heaven*8  immortal  spring  shall  yet  arrive 
And  man*s  migestic  beauty  bloom  again, 
Mfl^l  ihro'  the  eternal  yem  of  love*a  triamphant  tafffil.' 


Tim  BHn. 
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Physiognomy  Illustrated. 

BY  J.  SIMMS,  M.D.,  Thb  Uhbiyalid  Phtsioqnokisk. 

A  large,  handeiemely  finished  ootavo  of  624  pages,  adorned 
with  800  Engravings  by  Edinburgh  artists.  An  exhaustive 
exposition  of  the  Prinoiples  and  Signs  of  a  complete  system  of 
Physiognomy,  enabling  the  reader  to  interpret  oharaoter  by 
outward  physical  manifestations,  and  the  forms  by  which  char- 
acter is  disclosed. 


British  Press  Notices, 


Then  is  ao  much  ability,  so  much  that  is  estimable  and  worthy  of  note,  the 
book  is  certain  to  provoke  discoaaion  and  arosse  an  extensiTe  interest— (Brighton 
Daily  News.) 

To  all  who  A^sh  to  Btndj  and  understand  Che  human  nature  which  passes 
before  them  daily  we  can,  with  all  oonfldenoei  recommend  Dr.  Simm's  volume. 
— <North  Britisli  Daily  Mail,  Glasgow.) 

Originality  characterizes  this  volundnous  book,  whOe  every  page  is  replete 
with  scientific  observations  that  at  once  make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
valuable  publications  produced  in  modem  times.— (The  Northern  and  Eastern 
Examiner,  London.) 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  scienoe  of  physiog- 
nomy which  has  appeared  for  many  years.  It  records  many  hundred  useful 
observations,  illustrated  by  a  lai^  number  of  wood  cuts.  It  is  popular  and 
simple  in  style,  and  well  worth  its  cost — (The  City  Press,  London.) 

The  author  is  a  g^reat  observer  and  a  great  traveler,  well  versed  in  science 
in  its  various  departments,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  lectur- 
ers we  have.  There  is  nothing  in  this  book  which  offends  against  good  taste. 
It  is  a  harmless  as  well  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  and  one  which 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  human  nature,  every  phrenologist 
and  physiognomist^Human  Nature,  London.) 

Has  devoted  twenty  years  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  physiognomy,  sad 
for  this  purpose  has  traveled  over  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
He  has  produced  a  book  embodying  the  result  of  a  vast  number  of  observations 
in  that  universally  useful  science,  physiognomy,  ^iie  result  is  a  pleasant  book, 
which  will  amuse,  instruct,  and  enlighten  the  mind,  and  purify  the  affeotioDS.— 
(The  Rock,  London — a  religious  paper.)  ^ 
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Observant  men  of  all  agea  have  notloed  a  oertain  oorrespondeooe  betwcoi« 
the  oonflguration  at  living  beings  and  traits  of  character  or  disposition  pos- 
•essed  hy  them;  and  that  this  correspondence  should  receive  its  highest 
expression  In  humanity  ia  only  what  might  be  expected.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  subject  ia  of  importance  This  woric  contains  evidence  of 
shrewd  observation  on  the  part  of  its  author,  with  anecdotes  and  copious  illus- 
trations of  the  subject-matter,  by  the  portraiture  of  individuals  more  or  leas 
well  known.— (The  Lancet) 

We  all  receive  impressions,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from  the  &ces  we 
meet,  and  yet,  with  this  general  belief  in  the  indication  of  character  by  the 
fsoe,  there  are  few  who  take  the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with  the  princi- 
ples which  underlie  the  science  of  physiognomy.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see 
a  work  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Simms,  in  which,  while  treating  the  aubject  in  a 
scientiflc  spirit,  he  seeks  to  make  it  sufficiently  popular  to  interest  the  general 
reader.  The  style  is  good,  the  composition  simplo,  and  the  meaning  dear. — (The 
Hamilton  Advertiser,  Scotland.) 

Thia  work,  whilst  a  treatise  on  physiognomy,  is  something  far  more:  it 
embodies  the  result  of  nearly  twenty  years  of  study  and  observation  by  the 
author.  This  we  may  say,  the  student  of  anatomy  would  learn  much  from  Dr. 
Simms.  With  an  industry,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  sale  of  thia  book  will 
amply  repay  and  reward,  the  doctor  haa  taken  his  subjeota  for  illustration  from 
evoiy  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  not  only  from  man,  but  also  from  members  of 
tlie  brute  creation.— (The  Temperance  Star,  London.) 

We  have  now  before  ua  a  work  treating  not  only  of  noses  and  other  fea- 
tures of  the  face,  but  of  the  whole  human  frama  He  regarda  the  bodily  frame 
so  correlated  to  the  mentdl  and  moral  constitution  of  man  that,  if  properly  con- 
sidered, it  may  always  be  found  to  afford  sure  indications  of  what  that  mental 
and  moral  constitution  is.  It  would  unquestionably  be  of  great  importance  for 
any  man  to  possess  this  power  of  thus  estimating  the  characters  of  all  around 
him,  and  miiiht  be  the  means  of  securing  safety  in  business  transactiona.  We 
have  had  mucli  pleasure  in  reading  Dr.  Simms*  book,  and  in  looking  at  the  many 
engravings  wltli  which  it  is  illustrated.  There  is  in  the  book  unquestionably 
much  of  original  and  curious  observation.— (The  Edinbui^gh  Oourant) 

His  design  has  nothing  abserd  in  itsell  He  has  no  special  craze  that  we 
can  discover,  and  he  can  even  talk  of  his  undertaking  in  a  manner  not  incon- 
sistont  with  his  knowing  how  to  set  about  it  He  states  in  effect  that  every 
feature  of  a  human  being  has  a  history  and  meaning  of  its  own — if  we  could 
only  find  them  out — which  is  quite  true ;  that  certain  rough  inferences,  founded 
on  this  belief,  are  already  acted  upon  to  some  extent  by  mankind  in  their  deal- 
ings with  one  another,  which  is  also  quite  true;  that  a  special  aptitude  for 
making  such  inferences,  in  other  words,  the  gift  of  reading  character,  is  of 
great  use  to  those  who  possess  it,  which  is  also  true ;  and  that  knowledge  of 
this  kind  is  capable  of  being  made  sdentiflc,  which  we  think  is  also  true.  We 
can  see  no  reason  why  physiognnmy  should  not  some  day  become  a  definite  and 
nseful  branch  of  the  science  of  human  natore. — (The  Saturday  Beview, 
London.) 


Tljis  work  comprises  a  sj-Btom  of  cb«racter'reaiiing,  founded  on  sdentida  , 
principles,  which  wili  be  tound  mora  free  from  the  traditional  foUj  and  wtrped 
bygptiM  tliaa  iiDythmg  of  tite  kind  that  has  hitherto  been  presented  to  ths 
public  The  book,  in  fact,  is  tiie  Brat  tlial  haa  left  tiio  beaten  Irack  of  arbitrary 
BDd  mbleoduig  duducUoD,  and  followed  the  fooUleps  ol  Xature  alone  in  its  out- 
mid  niauifeauitions  of  jQirard  cbanLCter.  It  U  unqueal^otiitblja  norliof  tna- 
(CendoQi  abUity.  No  public  library  or  prirato  hoDse  should  be  without  a  copy; 
ui-l  we  are  perauaded  a  general  adoption  of  its  precepts  would  result  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  virtue,  tlio  suppression  of  rice,  aikd  an  intimate  heightening  of  th« 
cuiius  of  maukinfi.  We  are  convinced  the  day  ii  at  hand  when  physioenoaiy 
will,  tike  otlier  kindred  Bciences.  bo  taught  in  our  schools ;  and  Dr.  tiimms  will  , 
pardon  us  if  wo  hitit  Die  de^rabilit;  of  a  coodensed  work  from  bin  faand^' 
adapud  epedally  for  the  use  of  our  schools  and  coUcgea.— (The  Five  Wec^ 
Luuduo.) 

The  booh  i«  much  tnore  thun  a  mere  treatise  on  physiogoomy.  It  recog< 
nixea  the  truth  too  long  ignored  by  the  quacks  who  have  dealt  nilb  the  subject 
that  the  whole  o(  the  parts  of  a  compound  oc^auisin  such  as  maa  are  in  direct 
lntenximmuDicatioa,  are  mutually  dependent,  and  are  tech  indicalJTe  in  meaaum 
enly  of  tlie  temperament  and  character  of  tha  indivjduaL  Hence  physiognooif 
la  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Simms  In  close  connectiOD  with  animal  physiology,  and 
there  is  tio  attempt  made  lo  aever  what  waa  naturally  bound  together.  Not 
only  is  the  basis  from  which  the  writer  starts  the  tnie  one,  he  deals  throughout 
wisely  with  his  subject.  His  aim  W  eridently  been  to  extract  what  eipericiiC* 
Las  sliown  to  be  valuable  from  the  researches  oI  bis  predeceesors  in  this  held  ol 
investigation,  to  base  bis  stgiunentB  as  far  as  possible  on  admitted  facts,  and  to 
introduce  his  own  views  when  needful  for  ih«  formation  of  asconainod  truths 
into  a  cteor  and  connected  system.  The  maorker  in  which  he  has  performed  his 
task  la  worthy  of  warm  approbation.  His  work  is  a  toaas  of  information,  his 
arguments  are  subtie  and  ingenious,  and  he  presents  a  series  of  conclusions,  the 
vast  majori^  of  which  cannot  bo  (Ailed  in  question.  The  book  Is  a  thoroughly 
good  one.  It  calls  attention  to  n  science  as  yel^n  its  infancy,  but  the  operation 
of  which  is  univoraal  as  society  Itself.  The  ordinary  reader  will  persusC'  it  with 
sustained  interest,  and  the  scientiSo  student  can  hardly  fait  to  receive  from  it  a 
stimulus  to  engage  in  a  research  at  onoe  practically  useful  and  thoroughly  eater- 
taitung. — (The  lidiubuigh  Evening  Newa.) 

Books  are  not  new  in  the  fullest  sense  unless,  as  is  the  case  with  the  work 
in  hand,  they  set  forth  new  discoveries  and  give  eipreadon  lo  hitherto  unwrit- 
ten tLuugljta.  Dr.  Bmms,  besides  effecting  consummate  arrangement  of  mate- 
rials, oloUiee  his  new  tliougbla  and  remarkable  (hsoovenes  in  clear,  manly,  and 
luteal  language.  Successfully  avoiding  egodsm  and  intolerance,  the  work  is 
chntBCteruied  by  devotion  to  charity,  bouesty,  and  truth  throughoirt,  bespeaking 
the  :iuthor's  posaee»on  of  a  mind  of  a  thoroughly  independent  cast,  and  com- 
pletely euiancipatod  from  previous  authority.  Most  of  the  volume  is  taken  up 
with  terse  and  graphically  written  sketches  of  tliose  forms,  faces,  attitudes,  and 
movements  of  men  and  animals  by  which  character  is  revealed,  the  whoto  bemn 
^temntjied  in  accordance  wtih  the  human  structure.  The  qualities  and  assimi- 
lation of  food  occupy  one  chapter,  which  demonstrates  how  the  very  nature  of 
the  animal  or  vegetable  substances  consumed  is  engrafted  on  tlie  mind  and  body 
of  the  consumer;  and  how,  by  a  Judidous  choice  of  alimeitt.  vicious  tendendes 
may  be  suppressed  or  controlled.  An  article  on  the  rearing  of  youth,  which  is 
appropriately  illustrated  with  engravings  of  adults  and  juveniles,  is  pregnana 
witli  iJttarmBtion  for  the  parents  of  young  familien,  while  that  on  the  localizing 
of  faculties  in  the  author's  usual  logical  and  iQcisive  style  shows  how  entirely 
his  ideas  are  under  command.  In  short,  the  phyaiologiol  acumen  of  the  worl^ 
its  high  tone,  its  display  of  mental  vigor,  and  its  imposing  array  of  facts,  argu- 
meiita,  and  deductioiis,  forming  a  substantial  system  of  intellectual  sd^nce  and 
practical  physiognomy,  cannot  fail  to  ensure  for  its  author  enduring  distinction 
and  well-moriled  tenovra,  wbUe,  at  the  same  lime,  cor^erring  upon  all  daasea  ol 
•ode^  beoeSts  of  inestimable  value. — (Izion,  London.) 


Thia  book  is  the  result  of  many  joara*  study  and  obsdnration,  in  which  Dr. 
fiimms  has  given  to  the  world  a  well-digested  system  of  physiognomy,  replots 
with  interesting  facts,  and  illustmted  with  nearly  three  hundred  portruits.     He 
aflirms  and  demonstrates  that  eveiy  variation  of  the  human  form  and  counuy 
nance  is  the  result  of  one  or  more  well-detlned  causes,  and  that  we  have  only  to 
understand  these  results  with  their  principles,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  deciphor 
tlie  hiero}]^lyphics  of  nature  with  unerriug  certainty.     We  find  no  difficulty  in 
admitting,  for  instance,  that  if  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  blasts  of  uncontrolled 
passion,  and  the  inward  storm  appears  from  tmie  to  time  in  a  wrathful  counte- 
nanoe,  the  traces  thus  marked  will,  through  time,  become  permanent  and  indel- 
ible.   On  the  other  hand,  that  the  countenance  of  a  man  habitually  kind  and 
gentle  will  present  a  calm  and  unimpassioned  aspect  It  would  not  be  unreason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  same  natural  law  would  be  general  and  applicable  to 
every  emotion,  passion,  or  human  faculty  of  mind,  and  make  themselves  appar- 
ent in  tlie  face  as  well  as  anger,  kindness,  eta    Our  physiognomist  only  carries 
out  in  a  broader  outline  and  more  minute  detail  what  a  few,  if  not  all,  instinct- 
ively perceive  in  a  generahand  superficial  manner.    He  holds  that  every  emotion 
of  the  mind,  as  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  courage,  cowardice,  also  every  intellect- 
ual exorcise  reproduces  and  photographs  itself  in  some  part  of  Uie  body ;  and 
in  proportion  as  any  sot  of  emotions,  or  mental  exercises,  occupies  the  inner 
man,  so  will  its  external  sign  become  more  conspicuous  and  pcrmaut.    He, 
tlierefore,  formulates  these  unerring  productions  of  nature's  pencil,  that  every 
one  may  road  them  with  unfaltering  cerudnly.    To  tho  vicious  this  must  appe:ir 
a  somewhat  unpleasant  discovery;  but  to  society  in  general  in  must  seem 
highly  desirable  that  characters  should  be  more  easily  read  at  sight  than  Uioy 
generally  are.    The  whole  fabric  of  our  commercial  prosperity,  for  instance, 
rests  on  the  degree  of  reliance  whiah  each  man  can  place  in  the  integrity  of 
those  witli  whom  he  has  to  do,  and  it  must  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
nicrcliatit  to  bo  able .  unerringly  to  select  those  to  serve  him  who  are  of  tlie 
stamp  suitod  for  his  business,  atyl  those  to  deal  with  who  are  worthy  of  confi- 
dence.   The  traveler  who  wishes  to  beguile  a  tedious  Journey  with  conversation 
would  bo  glad  to  discover  at  a  glance  which  is  the  scxdall  indinedy  individual, 
and  what  kind  of  topic  will  be  agreeable  to  him.    It  must  be  important  to 
puronus  in  choosing  a  trade  or  profession  for  a  son,  to  know  certainly  what  he 
ia'raoHt  likely  to  succeed  in ;  and  invaluable  to  those  who  are  selcctin  r  partners 
for  life,  to  be  assured  with  respect  to  the  suitabiUtv  of  their  choice,  though  it 
must  bo  admitted  that  in  these  cases  physio  nomy,  however  valuable,  is  not  the 
only  guide,  as  it  is  when  we  meet  those' with  whom  we  must  transact  business 
or  intei-change  social  converse  without  time  for  lengthened  acquaintance.    A 
gonernl  knowledge  of  this  science  would  make  the  impostor  and  thief  so  appar 
ent  that  wickedness  would  be  no  longer  marketable,  and  there  would  be  little 
chance  of  a  livelihood  except  for  the  honest  and  upright    Merciless  exposure 
of  vice,  as  Dr.  Simms  intimates,  would  take  place,  if  the  vicious  man  carried  on 
his  face  a  signboard  read  by  every  one,  and  that  would  bo  such  a  chock  that 
tiieee  unfortunates  would  be  compelled  to  seek  the  paths  of  virtue.     This  is 
certain  to  be  when  she  principles  of  physiogpiomy  are  put  into  daily  practice, 
when  they  are  taught  in  our  schools  and  seated  in  tlie  professorial  chairs  of  our 
colleges.    This  work  gives  evidence  of  great  originality  and  comprehensive 
ob/^orvations  that  the  practical  mind  will  not  attempt  to  controvert.     There  ii 
also  a  vigor  of  style,  joined  with  sound  judgment,  displayed  in  tho  book  and 
syjitem  thus  g^ven  to  the  world,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  gain  for  tho  autlior 
many  warm  friends  and  permanent  fame.    It  is  one  of  the  best  works  we  kuow 
on  the  subject — ^popular,  thoughtful,  and  advanced,  without  being  rash  and 
speculative.    Were  it  properly  appreciated  and  read,  an  improvement  m  our 
race,  both  physical,  menial,  and  moral,  would  bo'  tho  gratif}ing  result     We 
cannot   too  strongly  recommend  it — (The  Monetary  and  Mining  Gazere, 
London.) 


The  ooltiyated  eye  of  a  ''student  of  human  nature"  can  read  the 
meaning  of  human  faces  and  features  more  easily  than  Champolion  could 
interpret  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians.  An  ordinary  observer  can 
tell  at  a  glance  whether  one  is  in  an  amiable  or  an  angry  mood,  while  ex- 
perts at  this  sort  of  **  translation  of  signs  "can  penetrate  the  secret  arcan»i 
of  the  mind  and  divine  the  very  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  We 
have  just  closed  a  remarkable  volume  of  some  600  pages,  with  270  illustra- 
tions, on  "  Nature's  Revelations  of  Character,"  by  Dr.  J.  Simms,  which 
gives  a  new  interest  to  the  occult  science  of  physiognomy.  Dr.  Simms  has 
devoted  many  years  to  this  great  work,  into  which  he  has  condensed  whole 
libraries  of  facts  and  arguments,  linked  together  with  the  inexorable  logic 
of  natural  philosophy.  The  one  great  pnmal  law  of  cause  and  effect  is 
everywhere  reverently  recognized  and  illustrated.  We  do  not  propose  to 
write  a  review  or  attempt  an  exposition  of  the  book  before  us,  only  to  call 
attention  to  it,  and  especially  commend  it  to  the  study  of  our  cosmopolitan 
readers.  It  is  simply  a  '*  book  of  nature,"  a  conscientious  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  authot  to  interpret  the  "  revelations  "  of  nature.  And  all  such 
works  are  welcomed  warmly  by  those  who  simply  seek  to  gather  facts  and 
learn  the  truth,  and  get  hold  of  the  endless  thread  of  creation— the  ever- 
lasting chain  of  the  losric  of  life  and  death.  From  a  mere  practical  con- 
sideration there  is  no  knowledge  half  so  important  as  what  is  popularly 
called  the  ''knowledge  of  human  nature,"  the  art  of  reading  the  character 
in  the  face.  Dr.  Simms  in  his  "  Bevelations  "  givs  us  the  key  to  interpret 
human  faces  and  expressions,  so  that  "  he  who  runs  may  read  "  and  make 
no  mistakes.  What  infinite  miseries  would  hav  been  spared  to  mankind, 
and  especially  womankind,  if  they  had  always  been  in  possession  of  this 
key  to  character.— (The  Cosmopolitan,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York. 
London,  England,  June  24,  1875.) 

The  sciences  of  physiognomy  and  phrenology  are  daily  growing  in  pop- 
ularity and  rapidly  developing  into  maturity.  The  older  science  of  the 
two,  and  the  one  which  is  based  solely  upon  nature,  is  physioRnomy,  but 
for  some  years  after  the  death  of  Lavater,  i^  seemed  to  languisn  lor  want 
of  exponents,  and  made  very  ^ow  advances.  In  1874,  however,  Dr. 
Joseph  Simms,  a  well-known  scholar  and  scientist,  who,  for  twenty  years 
previous,  had  been  devoting  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  laws  of 
numiUi  nature,  gave  to  the  world  a  book  entitled,  "  Nature's  Kevelations  of 
Character,"  a  comprehensive,  scientific  treatise  on  the  organs  of  the  mind 
and  body,  with  rules  for  their  government  and  improvement  In  this 
work,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  leading  European  and  American 
journals,  the  author  claims,  and  justly,  we  think,  to  hav  founded  a  supe- 
rior system  of  physiognomy.  In  any  event  Dr.  Simms  is  himself  a  man  of 
ripe  culture  and  varied  experience,  who  reads  with  correctness  the  char- 
acters of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  his  book  is  so  fruitful  of 
practical  information  and  worldly  wisdom  that,  considered  apart  from  its 
scientific  excellencies,  it  cannot  fail  to  amuse  and  instruct  its  readers.  — 
(Daily  British  Colonist,  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Oct.  25, 1879.) 


Attstralasian  Press  Notices, 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Dr.  Simm8*s  large  book  on  physiognomy, 
entitled,  "  Nature's  Revelations  of  Character."  It  is  an  interesting  as  well 
as  an  instructive  volume,  containing  not  only  information  regarding  the 
science  to  which  the  author  has  particularly  devoted  himself,  but  also  a 
number  of  useful  hints  on  health,  etc. — (The  Evening  Post^  Wellington, 
New  Zealand,  April  19,  1881). 

Dr.  Simms's  latest  work  on  physiognomy  combines  solid  sense  with 
elegant  expression,  showing  that  the  auUior  has  been  a  very  extensive  and 
keen  observer  of  men  and  animals,  and  can  present  a  vast  array  of  facts 
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and  reasons  very  oogantly.  The  subject  being  one  of  general  interest,  the 
book  is  highly  recommended  to  thepabUo,  no  abler  work  on  physiognomy 
being  in  print. — (The  Observer,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  March  26, 1881  k 

The  ideal  of  a  perfect  life  is  as  multifarious  as  the  number  aspiring  to 
enjoy  that  yet  unrealized  dream.  How  often  are  human  struggles  in  this 
direction  Tain  and  extrayaoant !  Is  there  no  remedy  ?  We  think  there  is 
—in  a  better  knowledge  of  human  character.  Young  people  should  obtain 
a  just  estimate  of  themselvs,  so  that  they  may  at  least  make  a  beginning 
in  the  direction  for  which  their  natural  capacities  fit  them.  Ae  new 
science  of  physiognomy,  originated  by  Dr.  J.  Simms,  now  in  our  dty,  is 
establishing  itself  as  an  infallible  means  of  acquiring  this  necessary  esti- 
mate, till  signs  of  character  are  illustrated  and  explained  so  minutely  that 
readers  can  easily  become  efficient  physiognomists.  The  book  iJso  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  essays  on  kindred  subjects,  written  in  a  very  fas- 
cinating manner,  and  constituting  a  library  in  itself  of  useful  knowledge. 
This  system  of  character  reading  introduces  its  students  to  a  new  and 
practical  science,  interesting  in  itself ^  and  useful  in  the  intercourse  of  our 
aaily  life,  both  socially  and  commercially. — (The  Auckland  Evening  Star, 
New  Zealand,  March  21, 1881). 

"Natubx's  BxvsLAnoNS  OF  Ghabactbb.** — This  is  the  title  of  a  work  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Simms,  whose  lectures  in  this  city  are  now  attracting  atten- 
tion. Those  wlio  have  heard  Dr.  Simm's  lectures  will  expect  to  find  mat- 
ter of  much  interest  in  this  book,  nor  will  they  be  disappointed.  The  work 
displays  considerable  ability,  and  proves  that  the  author  has  deeply 
Htudied  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  The  matter  is  introduced  in  so 
quaint  and  taking  a  style  as  to  be  well  nigh  irresistible,  and  we  can  con- 
fidently recommend  the  work  to  our  readers.  The  book,  which  is  copi- 
ously illustrated,  is  published  by ^ew 

York,  and  is,  no  doubt,  procurable  by  order,  through  any  bookseller. — 
(The  Daily  Telegraph,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia,  July  26,  1881). 

"Nature's  Revelations  of  Character;  or,  Physiognomv  Illustrated,"  is 
one  of  the  late  additions  to  works  on  popular  science,  and  it  is,  we  think, 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  books  on  physiognomy  extant.  Its 
originality,  reasonableness,  ana  elegance  of  style  will  place  it  in  the  front 
ratuc  of  first-class  publications.  The  author  is  the  celebrated  lecturer, 
traveler,  and  writer.  Dr.  J.  Simms,  of  New  York,  who  will  deliver  another 
course  of  lectures  in  Sydney  in  a  few  months.— (The  Sydney  Daily  Tele- 
graph, New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Oct.  5,  1881). — (Dr.  Simms  had  just 
closed  a  very  successful  course  of  twenty-two  lectures  in  Sydney  when 
this  notice  was  given). 

**  Greatness,  like  truth,  often  lurks  in  the  byways.**  In  our  search  for 
truth  and  aspirations  for  greatness  we  are  prone  to  look  in  directions  al- 
ready laapped  out,  and  follow  the  well-worn  ruts  of  predecessors;  but 
great  men  and  great  truths  are  continually  springing  from  obscure  and 
unexpected  places.  All  great  discoveries  have  been  pronounced  impossi- 
ble previous  to  their  demonstration— the  motion  of  the  earth,  steam  navi- 
gation, telegraphy,  etc.,  and  we  presume  there  are  men  living  to-day  who 
deny  tho  possibility  of  determining  accurately  and  completely  the  char- 
acter of  men  and  women  from  tho  form  of  face  and  pnysique.  All  of 
this  tendency  should  examine  Dr.  Simms's  new  system  of  physiognomy. 
It  is  the  most  remarkable  production  of  modern  times.  The  art  of  char- 
acter-reading is  elevated  to  tho  rank  of  a  practical  science.  By  its  study 
the  doubts  of  skeptics  will  be  removed,  and  all  interested  in  human  ad- 
vancement will  find  much  valuable  instruction  in  the  physiognomical  sci- 
ence.— (The  Telegraph,  Ghristchurch,  New  Zealand,  May  11,  1881.) 

Dr.  Simms  delivered  his  twenty-second  and  last  lecture  at  the  Tem- 
perance Hail,  Pitt  street,  last  evening,  to  a  crowded  audience  of  ladies 
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and  gentlemen.  Ko  lecturer  who  has  yisited  Sydney  has  been  able  to 
draw  Buoh  large  audiences  for  so  long  a  time.  Great  interest  has  been 
taken  in  his  lectures  on  physiognomy,  and  they  haye  aroused  great  inter- 
est in  the  study  of  human  character.  Notwithstanding  several  evenings 
having  been  rainv,  the  lectures  have  been  very  largely  attended.  They 
afforded  much  valuable  instruction  and  amusement  interblended  in  an 
agreeable  form.  Dr.  Simms  thanked  the  press  and  the  people  of  Sydney, 
at  the  close  of  the  lecture  last  evening,  for  their  liberality  and  courtesy 
toward  him  during  his  long  stay  here. — (The  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
Australia,  Sept.  23,  1881.) 

Db.  Snac8*s  Lbctubss. — This  popular  scientific  lecturer  has  met  with 
great  success  during  his  stay  in  Sydney,  for  not  only  has  each  of  his  vari- 
ous lectures  on  the  human  face  been  attended  by  large  and  intelligent 
audiences,  but  a  ver^  large  number  of  persons  have  consulted  him  daily. 
Dr.  Simms  is  a  physiognomist,  and  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  that  study, 
and  he  has  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  style  of  lecturing,  being  aJways 
perfectly  dear  and  plain  in  his  descriptions  of  the  different  parts  of  fea- 
tures, and  practical  in  his  observations.— (The  Freeman's  Joomal,  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  Australia,  Sept.  3, 1881.) 

Dr.  Simms,  a  gentleman  who  has  made  physiognomy  the  Btudir  of  his 
life,  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  his  favorite  science,  in  the  Temper- 
ance Hall.  The  hall  was  inconveniently  crowded.  Hanging  on  the  walls 
of  the  room  were  some  hundreds  of  pictures  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  fome  way  or  other,  either  for  their  virtues, 
Uieir  talents,  or  their  vices.  The  lectarer  eiJiibited  some  scores  of  ad- 
ditional pictures,  illustrative  of  different  styles  of  face  as  indicating  dif- 
ferent styles  of  character.  Dr.  Simms  is  a  humorist,  and  his  remarks  oc- 
casionally excito  roars  of  laughter.  He  is  eloquent,  and  speaks  extem- 
poraneously, and,  moreover,  possesses  considerable  histrionic  talent.  He 
presents  his  favorite  science  bristling  with  wit  and  humor,  and  fringed  ail 
round  with  laughter  to  those  who  hear  him.  At  the  close  of  the  lecture 
he  invited  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  ascend  the  platform  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  his  skill,  and  two  ladies  and  four  genUemen  hav- 
ing accepted  the  challenge,  he  gave  a  most  minute  analysis  of  the  charac- 
ter of  each,  and  which  each  acknowledged  to  be  correct.  He  even  told 
them  the  diseases  they  were  subject  to,  displayingin  this  respect  very  re- 
markable powers  of  observation  and  insight. — (The  Evening  News,  Syd- 
ney, New  South  Wales,  Australia,  August  17,  1881.) 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Dr.  Simms,  entitled  ''Nature's 
Revelations  of  Character;  or.  Physiognomy  Illustrated.  A  description  of 
the  mental,  moral,  and  volitive  dispositions  of  mankind,  as  manifested  in 
the  human  form  and  countenance."  The  work  is  really  a  text-book  on 
the  subject  on  which  Dr.  Simms  has  been  lecturing  in  Auckland,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  many  who  have  listened  to  his  discourses,  and  have 
become  interested  in  the  subject,  will  desire  to  become  possessed  of  tiiis 
book,  to  which  reference  may  be  made  on  every  point  There  has  always 
been  a  disposition  in  the  mind  to  associate  mental  qualities  with  certain 
appearances  in  the  physical  structure,  and  recent  experiments  and  discov- 
eries in  science  have  tended  strongly  to  confirm  this  tendency,  and  to 
give  it  a  scientific  basis.  Quick,  acute,  and  truthful  judgments  of  char- 
acter can  probably  only  be  made  by  those  who,  like  Dr.  Simms,  have  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  practice  as  well  as  the  theory,  but  all  can  learn 
much  from  the  letter-press  and  portraits  of  this  book.  To  distinguish 
character  is,  however,  the  least  important  result  of  a  study  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  human  frame.  The  knowledffe  attained  is  of  importance  in 
the  guidance  of  life,  in  the  choice  of  husoand  or  wife,  in  the  selection  of 
friends,  in  the  forming  of  self-regulative  habits,  in  the  treatment  of  oom- 
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panions  and  Bervants,  in  the  training  of  children. — (The  New  Zealand 
Herald,  Auckland,  March  25,  1881.) 

'*  Nature's  Revelatious  of  CharacWr/*  a  book  of  624  pages,  8vo,  800 

engravings  on  physiognomy,  published  by 

New  York.  This  book  deals  with  a  new  subject,  In  a  new  and  yery 
interesting  and  scientific  manner.  Dr.  Simms  has  struck  n  mine  in  phys- 
iognomy, rich  in  truth.  The  public  will  be  pleasantly  instructed  by  read- 
ing *'  Nature's  Revelations  of  Character,"  with  illustratious.  This  new 
work  on  physiognomy  is  eminently  readable,  and  decidedly  independent; 
the  style  is  brilliant,  yet  plain;  the  mode  of  reading  character  is  entirely 
original;  it  deserves,  and  we  believe  will  command,  universal  attention.— 
(The  Melbourne,  Australia,  Bulletin,  Jan.  5,  1883). 

"Nature's  Revelations  of  Character;  or.  Physiognomy niustrated,**  by 

J.  Simms,  M.D.,  published  by New  York. 

The  title  of  this  remarkable  book  hardly  indicates  the  full  extent  of  its 
rang€,  or  tiie  breadth  and  completeness  of  treatment  which  the  subject 
has  received  at  the  hands  of  its  author.  It  is  a  complete  and  exhaustive 
exposition  of  nature's  principles,  and  original  discoveries  of  signs  of  fac- 
ulties formulated  scientifically  into  a  system  of  physio^omy,  and  its  ap- 
pearance will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  all.  Br.  Bimms  has  unques- 
tionably produced  an  extraordinary  work«  distinguished  in  thoroughness 
and  originality  of  treatment,  remarkable  in  the  unflagging  interest  which 
will  be  assureid  to  readers  of  all  classes,  and  no  less  admirable  from  a  lit- 
erary and  scientific  point  of  view,  in  which  respects  it  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  any  writings  that  have  appeared  on  kindred  subjects  in  Britain. 
The  interest  awakened  at  the  very  commencement  is  sustained  throughout 
the  six  hundred  and  odd  paaes  of  which  the  volume  consists.  Illustrative 
engravings  of  a  very  high  order,  and  numbering  about  270  in  all,  are  inter- 
spersed uiroughout  the  volume.  In  the  production  of  these  engravings 
of  faces  of  men,  women,  and  animals,  much  research  and  skill  has  evi- 
dently been  expended.  The  author  tells  us  that  this  work  is  the  fruit  of 
half  a  lifetime  of  oautious  observation  and  experiments,  carried  on  in  all 
climes,  in  most  nationalities  of  men,  and  unaer  circumstances  the  most 
diversified.  The  work  throughout  bristles  with  incisive  argument,  orig- 
inality of  thought,  and  accuracy  of  deduction.  The  order  of  treatment  is 
arranged  with  consummate  skill;  and  while  the  book  is  characterized  bv 
sturdy  and  uncompromising  good  sense  which  will  delight  all  classes  of 
readers,  there  is  an  entire  and  unusual  absence  of  egotism  or  false  pre- 
tences. The  engrossing  interest  which  the  subject  possesses  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family  in  the  possession  of  that  quality  which  leaves 
the  most  entertaining  novel  far  behind,  and  which  Dr.  Bimms  has  secured 
by  his  masterly  arrangement  and  flowing  diction ;  and  lost,  though  not 
least,  the  purity  of  style  which  is  manifested  throufi;hout,  will  make  this 
work  a  favorite  family  book,  which  all  may  beneficially  peruse  from  time 
to  time,  and  over  and  over  again,  with  nn  appetite  that  will  never  pall. 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  set  forth  now  discoveries  and  theories, 
systematically  arranged  in  an  entirely  now  system  of  physiognomy  so 
clearly  as  to  enable  any  reader,  after  a  diligent  and  careful  perusal  of  the 
book,  to  interpret  character,  disposition,  natural  capabilities,  and  habits, 
by  tiie  external  conformation  (corporeal  as  well  as  facial)  of  the  human 
frame.  The  author  has,  beyond  question,  succeeded  in  his  object,  and 
we  think  everyone  will  find  it  to  his  or  her  advantage  to  solve  all  doubts 
as  to  the  truth  of  physiognomy  for  themselves  by  a  careful  study  of  this 
work.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  ablest  and  best  work  ever  printed  on  the  no- 
ble and  interesting  subject  of  physiognomy. — (The  Evening  Post,  Balla- 
rat,  Australia,  Nov.  27,  1882). 

Of  Dr.  Simms's  book  entitled,  '*  Nature's  Revelations  of  Character," 
we  may  say  that  it  treats  of  a  theme  more  comprehensive,  stupendous, 
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and  sublime  than  any  other  known  to  hnmanitj.  Its  theme  on  man  and 
character  as  shown  in  face  and  fiffnre  is  treated  in  an  unprejudiced  and 
cenerous  manner;  showing  that  the  author  has  drunk  deeply,  though  not 
blindly,  at  the  fountain.  These  are  noble  and  valuable  themes;  they  ad- 
dress themselyes  to  our  reason  and  intellect,  to  our  own  interests,  to  our 
daily  lives,  and  to  those  we  meet;  they  plainly  show  the  causes  of  human 
defects,  thereby  arousing  a  broad  charity  for  them.  A  spirit  of  geniality 
pervades  each  page  of  this  humanitarian  and  scientific  work.  His  analy- 
sis of  character  is  thorough,  acute,  and  the  work  of  a  master  in  the  line  of 
thought  it  develops.  No  one  can  read  this  book  without  gaining  vast 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  mankind  and  how  to  discern  them  in  face 
and  features,  while  being  improved  and  elevated.  It  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  novels  ever  written,  and  is  of  vast  originid  benefit  to  all  who  study 
it  with  mind  sufficient  to  understand  and  apply  its  great  discoveries. 
Notice  of  third  edition.— (The  Hobart  Herald,  Tasmania^  March  1,  1882.) 


ATnerican  Press  Nolwea. 

The  ablest  book  we  know  on  physiognomy  is  that  by  Dr.  Simms, 
the  greatest  living  reader  of  faces.  His  work  is  scholarly,  logical,  in- 
cisive, and  profound,  and  should  be  read  by  every  one. — (The  Evening 
Telegraph,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Aug.  26,  1880.) 

Dr.  Simms  has  been  known  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  past  as 
the  most  profound  physiog^nomist,  instructive  lecturer  on  fuces,  and  un- 
equaled  in  Europe  and  America  as  an  author  on  physiognomy.  At  present 
his  large  work  is  in  the  third  edition  and  selling  rapidly.  It  is  esteemed 
for  its  purity  of  style  and  its  wisdom,  presented  in  logical  and  original 
form.— (The  Daily  Critic,  Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  24,  1880.) 

Dr.  Simms,  the  great  traveler  and  leading  physiognomist,  has  pub- 
lished a  large  book  on  physiognomy.  It  is  a  faithful  and  able  exposition 
of  a  system  of  physiognomy,  which  is  the  first  published,  yet  the  book  is 
in  the  third  edition,  which  proves  that  it  has  a  ready  sale.  This  is  a  most 
valuable  science  to  the  world,  and  Dr.  Simms,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
it,  being  its  ablest  exponent,  has  produced  a  work  of  intrinsic  and  we 
tbink  of  lasting  merit— (The  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  a  religious  paper. 
New  York,  Sept  2,  1880.) 

<*  Physiognomy  Illustrated,**  is  a  valuable  and  enchanting  work  on 
physiognomy  by  the  learned,  extensive  traveler  and  popular  lecturer.  Dr. 
J  bimms,  of  New  York.  It  seems  to  be  the  first  time  this  ill- understood 
subject  has  been  treated  in  a  systematic  and  scientific  manner  by  a 
scholar.  Here  we  find  the  cause  fully  explained  why  one  man  is  firm, 
another  courageous,  the  third  selfish,  the  fourtii  musical,  the  fifth  irrita- 
ble, and  others  moral,  logical,  beneficent,  careful,  friendly,  agreeable, 
etc.  The  signs  of  character,  as  they  reveal  themselves  in  face  and  form, 
are  here  given  so  plainly  that  no  one  can  fail  to  understand  them.  The 
work  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  mind  naturally  adapted  to  the  study,  and  not 
only  raises  the  subject  to  the  level  of  a  science,  but  must  lead  to  great 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  public. — (The  Evangel,  a  religious  paper,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  May  27,  1880.) 

The  great  traveler  and  special  scientist,  Dr.  Simms,  has  written  the 
first  book  giving  a  complete  and  reasonable  system  of  physiognomy  to  the 
world.  The  work  shows  how  the  mind  of  man  is  influenced  dv  prepond- 
erating bones,  regnant  muscles,  excess  of  brain,  strong  aerating  organs, 
and  powerful  nutritive  apparatus,  and  wherein  hes  the  key  with  which  to 
unlock  all  characters.  The  reasonable  and  clear  manner  in  which  the 
doctor  has  treated  his  subject  is  worthy  of  high  commendation.    The 
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book  is  the  prodnotion  of  a  mind  having  a  taste  for  tl  e  study  of  nature, 
and  like  Desoartee  and  Newton,  he  takes  a  vast  stride  forward  and  formu- 
lates a  new  science,  involviDg  acute  observation,  wide  experience  in  travel- 
ing, and  vast  research  for  iruth  in  all  departments  of  life.  The  book  pre- 
sents hundreds  of  signs  of  character,  and  cannot  fail  to  give  undying 
fame  to  the  writer,  and  great  practical  and  moral  benefits  to  society. — 
(The  Methodist,  a  religions  paper.  New  York,  Bept.  4,  1880.) 

The  present  book  by  Dr.  Simms,  on  physiognomy,  illustrated,  we 
think,  while  propounding^  a  system  of  character-reading  altogether  new, 
is  the  fruit  of  a  mind  highly  moral,  keenly  perceptive,  logical,  and  well 
ripened  with  extensive  travel  and  wide  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
public  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  have  been  but  few 
authors  on  this  subject.  Aristotle,  Porta,  Lavater,  and  Dr.  Simms  are 
about  all  the  original  writers  worthy  of  mention,  and  as  Dr.  Simms  is  the 
only  one  of  this  number  who  has  devoted  a  life-time  to  this  study  alone, 
he  therefore  offers  to  the  world  the  first  system  of  physiognomy,  elabo- 
rated and  illustrated  in  his  large  book,  "Nature's  Bevelations  of  Charac- 
ter." The  book  is  interesting  reading,  clear,  thoughtful,  and  evincing 
great  observation  and  study  of  all  departments  of  life  and  forms  in  which 
It  domiciled.  It  is  masterly  in  its  treatment  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  would  know  their  friends  and  their  natural  enemies. — (Ohicago 
Lvouing  Journal,  Sept.  14, 1880.) 

In  "Natures's  Bevelations  of  Oharacter,**  a  late  and  useful  work  whieh 
we  have  before  us,  the  learned  author.  Dr.  Joseph  Simms,  appears  to  have 
taken  a  step  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries,  and  founded  a  new  and 
superior  system  in  the  science  of  physiognomy.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  the  portraits  of  noted  men  and  women,  and  contains  up- 
wards of  six  hundred  X)ages.  Its  contents  comprise  reliable  information 
of  the  character  and  constitutition  of  all  the  varied  grades  and  races  of 
humanity.  The  mode  of  reading  the  minds  of  men  by  the  color  of  the 
eves  and  hair,  the  style  of  the  walk,  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  features, 
the  formation  of  the  body,  etc.,  is  made  known  to  the  reader,  who  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  science  and  a  little  practice  may  soon 
become  quite  an  expert  in  his  perception  and  judgment  of  the  hidden 
motives  of  mankind.  The  book  is  assuredly  one  of  rare  originality  and 
deep  research,  and  its  aim,  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement 
of  the  human  race,  is  ii  noble  and  lofty  one,  well  worthy  of  the  unhesita- 
ting indorsement  and  aid  of  all  good  and  philanthropic  people. — (Pacific 
Cliristian  Advocate,  Portland,  Oregon,  Jan.  29,  1880.) 

I  have  just  been  reading  ''Nature's  Bevelations  of  Character;  or,  Phys- 
iognomy Illustrated,"  by  Joseph  Simms,  M.D.,  and  find  it  one  of  the  most 
interesting  works  I  have  ever  read.  It  cannot  fail  to  please  everybody 
who  peruses  it.  Its  270  engravings  are  a  volume  on  physiognomy  them- 
selves. Such  large  contrasts  of  visages  and  forms  have  never  before  been 
so  well  brought  together.  It  is  a  real  physiological  work  as  well,  and 
singularly  suited  to  readers  of  our  paper.  Scattered  all  through  with 
gems  of  thought,  items  of  information,  statistics  and  scraps  of  poetry, 
one  hardly  knows  when  to  pause  and  lay  it  down.  We  shall  take  pride 
and  pleasure  in  publishing  portions  of  it  from  time  to  time  in  the  Pkyai- 
olofjist.  The  book  is  a  perfect  mine  of  facts  of  all  sorts  upon  the  subjects 
treated.  Dr.  Simms,  its  author,  is  a  powerful  and  pleasant  reasoner,  a 
thinker,  and  a  philosopher.  His  countenance  as  shown  in  the  frontis- 
piece is  strongly  marKed,  and  shows  intensity  and  vigor  of  thought. — 
(The  Physiologist,  New  York,  February,  1881.) 

**  Nature's  Bevelations  of  Character;  or,  Physiognomy  Illustrated,"  is 
truly  a  verv  valuable  work.  Though  I  have  read  many  books  upon  phys- 
iognomy, this  is  truly  worth  them  all.     It  goes  farther,   says  more,  and 
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aavs  it  better,  tliaii  M  nthm  of  tbe  kfnd  put  togetlieT.  It  ia  Indeed  a 
lionk  all  sbonld  read  nad  stcdj,  eu  that  thej  tatty  bnild  tbetaselTeB  np 
aitew,  menially,  inornlly,  aad  phjaioall;,  and,  as  a  conaeqnence,  phjaioji- 
nomioallj.  Its  970  engrnvinga  are  strikingly  illnatratiTe  of  the  Boience  it 
elncidales.  Ko  one  eon  lake  up  tbe  book  witbont  a  desire  to  look  it  tbrongb 
ere  Injriiig  it  down.  It  is  so  interestiog  to  note  the  different  count ensncett, 
forma,  and  ebaracteristioa  portrajed  in  tbe  variooe  pbrsiognomiea.  There 
•re  strong  faeea,  weak  faces,  intel)i);eDl  faces,  and  idiotic  (nces;  beneTO* 
lout  faces  and  cmel  (aces,  long  menand  sbc^rt  men.  round  men  and  sqaare 
men,  long  heads  and  flat  beads,  and  oU  t  all  sorta,  sices,  kinds,  and  Tarie- 
ties  of  beads,  (onnE,  and  faces,  and  animal  and  bird  beaila— illnstrating 
«Tery  nation,  characteristic,  and  qaoUty.  There  is  a  strain  of  pnro  phi- 
losophy mnniiig  all  tbrongh  the  book.  It  ia  Datnral,  poeii-^,  profound, 
and  deep:  logical,  earnest,  and  sinoare.  It  tonches  npon  thou  sand  a  of 
points  of  intereat  in  tbe  animal  world,  and  oonceming  tbe  hnman  ntoe, 
Its  nature  and  development.  Every  page,  from  prenice  to  finis,  teems 
with  (acta  which  show  the  writer  to  be  a  scholar  and  a  thinker  —a  caretal 
etadent  who  noUected,  arranged,  and  clas.iified  his  disoovcries  in  a  wny  to 
moke  them  available  to  alL  I  do  not  think  I  eioggetOM  when  I  say  that 
to  Ihti  general  readier  tliit  book  contains  a  greater  amount  of  new  and  valu- 
able informatioQ  than  any  other  one ever  published, 

II  U  a  book  tor  nil.  Old  and  jonng.  Inlidel  and  Christian,  novelist  and 
historian — eaoh  one  can  And  something  new,  good,  and  interesting  in  its 
pages.  It  is  no  dull,  dry  collection  of  mere  slatistios,  but  a  real,  live  work, 
teeming  with  gpmn  of  thought,  incidents  of  real,  life,  strange  [acts,  sb- 
normal  develop ni ants,  and  all  manner  of  cnrions  things,  as  well  as  good 
and  nsefnl  snogestiona.  It  is  no  full  of  pictures,  full  of  thought,  and  full 
of  truCba;  six  bnndred  p^es  of  large,  clear  print,  and  all  in  all  a  book  one 
ma;  feel  proud  of  as  an  omnmcut  to  the  library  or  tbe  center-table.— [The 
Truth  Seeker,  Xew  York,  March  I,  1S79), 

The  celebrated  scientist  and  author,  Dr,  J.  Simms,  has  devoted  his 
life  (o  the  study  Hud  promulgntiou  of  physiognomy,  he  being  tbe  only  per- 
son who  has  ever  made  this  valnable  science  a  lite  work.  Dr.  Simms  bas 
traveled  and  lectured  extensively  in  all  the  principal  towns  In  the  Tnited 
States  and  Europe,  and  enjoys  an  exceptionally  high  repuiatiou  ns  nn 
honest  and  moral  man.  as  well  as  il  reader  of  hnman  nature  and  a  popular 
leaeber  of  tbe  fascinating  science,  by  the  use  of  which,  one  lookioR  into 
the  (aoe  is  enabled  to  divine  the  secrets  of  the  soul.  Everywhere  that  tbe 
lecturer  has  appeared  he  has  been  uniEormlj  Buocessful  in  winning  tbe 
wannest  encomiums  from  the  press  and  piibbc,  tor  bin  matchless  skill, 
his  rips  experience,  and  his  laudable  ambition  to  enligblon  tbe  intellect 
and  elevate  the  morals  ot  his  fallow-men.  One  manifest  advantage  which 
tho  doctor  possesses  over  most  of  his  competiloiA  is  his  tborongn  knowl- 
edge of  the  sciences  of  physiology  and  physiognomy.  He  is  thus  enabled 
to  comprehend  and  make,  in  all  instanoes,  a  practical  applleation  of  tbe 
PMiiIiar  rehktions  existing  between  tbe  mind  oud  tbe  body,  thereby  arriv- 
ing at  a  eoDipleie  nndeTstaading  of  each  individual  character.  Dr.  Himms, 
niter  twenty-&ve  venrs  travelinu  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  produced 
ft  large  book  on  pbysiognamy  ot  sterling  worth.  It  is  no  honest  interpre- 
tation of  nature,  lueid,  vigorous,  moral,  and  tends  to  purify  tbe  aSeetions 
oodexpand  the  intollaot.— (The  Baptist  "Weekly— a  rdif^ons  paper— N«w 
York,  Sept.  2,  1880). 

Sotaciauio  Nsw.— Science  is  ever  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
meeting  eometimes  with  partial  naeoess  and  more  often  fulure,  but  to  the 
_:__■ .3  ^  great  victory  has  been  won  by  the  oelebruled 
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iBclurer,  anUior,  snd  traveler,  Dr.  J.  Sinuns.     Where  heretofore  s  .  

baa  been  without  torm,  o  ven  complete  system  has  been  established,  and 
^aced  within  tbe  rencu  »(  oil  in  a  book  entitled,  ''Nature's  Bevelattons  ol 
Charaoter;  or,  Physiognomj'   Dloalrated."      This   work    contains  a  vast 
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amount  of  information  on  the  valuable  and  interesting  subject  of  bamiin 
character,  written  in  a  very  pleasant  manner.  The  signs  of  ability  and 
disposition  are  all  of  the  common  sense  order,  and  are  such  as  can  be  easily 
unaerstood,  accepted,  and  used.  This  eminent  scientist  has  devoted  a 
lifetime  to  the  suoject  of  physiognomy;  all  readers  will  be  satisfied  that 
his  labors  have  been  successful.  The  public  is  giving  a  warm  reception 
to  this  key  to  character,  which  it  most  assuredly  deserves. — (The  Salt 
Lake  Times,  Utoh,  Oct.  7,  1880). 

Ghabactsb  Kbadimo  bt  the  FAcm. — '*Nature*s  Bevelation  of  Character/' 
an  original  and  interesting  work  on  physio^omy,  by  Dr.  J.  Simms, 
author  of  **  Scientific  Lectures,"  '<  A  New  Physiognomical  Chart,*'  <*  Health 
and  Character,"  etc.,  is  all  and  more  than  its  name  implies.  The  book 
contains  some  600  pages,  is  neatly  printed  and  illustrated,  and  apart 
from  its  scientific  and  literary  character,  is  a  valuable  historical  record  of 
the  lives  of  celebrated  men  and  events.  It  tells  the  reader  how  to  inter- 
pret the  signs  stamped  by  Nature  upon  the  faces  and  forms  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  thus  possess  herself  of  aU  their  mental  and  moral  traits  of  per- 
son. Also  the  physiognomical  significance  of  the  walk,  the  laugh,  etc. 
So  pleasingly  and  lucidly  are  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  science  of  na- 
ture illustrated  and  explained,  that  the  student  is  very  soon  able  to  judge 
who  of  his  friends  have  the  musical  ear,  the  eye  for  love,  the  eloquent 
lips,  the  peaceful  eyebrows,  the  intellectual  chin,  and  to  determine  who 
is  to  be  trusted  and  who  is  to  be  suspected.  The  knowledge  of  a  science 
such  as  physiognomy,  which  deals  direotlv  with  nature  and  human  na- 
ture, is  sure  to  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him  who  has  mastered  it 
in  any  or  all  the  walks  of  life.  It  bears  also  as  equally  an  important  re- 
lation to  the  body  as  it  does  to  the  mind,  and  prescribes  the  best- known 
natural  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  mental  powers  and  the  physical 
health.  The  best  evidence^  perhaps,  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  *'  Nature's 
Bevelations  of  Character  **  IS  the  large  sale  it  has  met  with  and  the  uu- 
qualiiSled  indorsement  given  it  by  the  critics  and  scientists  of  Europe  and 
America.  The  deservedly  high  reputation  of  its  author,  Dr.  J.  SimmK, 
who  is  well  and  favorably  known  aft  the  world  over  as  a  scientific  lecturer 
and  writer,  has  also  aoded  to  the  popularity  of  the  book.  Everyone 
■hould  secure  a  copy,  for  "knowledge  is  power,"  and  ours  is  an  age  of 
progression.— (The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Utah,  Sept.  29,  1880.) 

This  is  without  exception  the  most  unicme,  original,  and  entertaining 
book  of  its  class  ever  issued  from  the  press.  In  it  every  character  may  find 
his  prototype,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Dr.  Simins  has  made 
physiognomy  a  life-long  study,  and  has  reduced  it  to  a  definite,  easily  nnder- 
stood  science.  At  rare  intervals  in  human  history  have  arisen  men  of  genius 
who  have  enlightened  their  species  by  their  discoveries ;  as  Eratosthenes  in 
Geography ;  Copernicus  in  Astronomy ;  John  Ray  in  Zoology  and  Botany  ; 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Natural  Philosophy ;  Haller  in  Physiology ;  Blumen- 
bach  in  Anthropology  ;  and  in  1874  Dr.  Joseph  Simms  raiped  Phyfiiognomy 
to  the  rank  of  a  science  when  he  published  his  system,  original  and  practi- 
cal, embracing  the  entire  man,  proving  that  every  feature,  motion,  and  atti- 
tude proclaim  the  affections,  disposition,  cast  of  talents  and  understanding. 
Dr.  Simms  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  this  study  ;  and,  by  travel  in  almost 
every  country  in  the  world,  has  extended  his  observations  so  as  to  embrace 
every  possible  phase  of  his  universally  attractive  science.  He  has  most  suc- 
cessfully elicited  and  unfolded  intrinsic  truth  with  precision,  exactitude, 
and  chasteness,  truly  wonderful  to  those  seeking  incontrovertible  insight 
into  the  minds  of  others  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  their  own.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  perspicuity  of  this  work  and  the  intense  interest  it  arouses  in  the 
thoughtful  student  of  human  nature.  Every  form  and  feature  of  the  face 
is  portrayed  in  the  most  matter  of  fact  and  philosophic  manner  in  this 
wonderful  work.  No  living  human  being  should  be  without  this  unrivalled 
guide  to  the  morals,  predispositions,  and  intellectualities  of  mankind.-" 
(Health  Monthly,  New  York.) 
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